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PRELIMINARY 



In writing this ‘'Manual ok the History of French 
Literature,” which is at the same time, I do not 
venture to say the promise, hut fit leant the 
u programme ” of a more exhaustive find detailed 
u History,” I have given attention in particular 
to certain points, which will he noted I hope ; hut 
as there is a chance of their being overlooked —if 
I have been unsuccessful in making them clear— 
the reader will excuse my insisting upon tjiem jn 
this short preliminary notice. • 

In the first place, to the customary division 
into Centuries, and in each century into Branches 
—poetry set apart from prose; comedy in one 
section, the novel in a second, “ eloquence ” in 
a third—I have substituted the division i^to 
Literary Periods. For since the periods of physics 
or those of chemistry are not dated from the 
transition from one century to another, nor even 
from the beginning of the reign of a sovereign, 
what grounds are there to date in this "way those 
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of the history of a literature ? Did writers reflect 
in the course of the year 1800 that they were 
about to belong to the nineteenth century; and 
are we to believe that they were at pains to differ 
from themselves in view of the advent of January 
1, 1801 ? At the same time, the division into 
branches is in nowise less artificial or less 
arbitrary, supposing these branches to become 
differentiated, after the manner of species in the 
natural world, solely by the struggle, against one 
another, to which they are perpetually exposed. 
What, for instance, is tragi-eomedy, if not the 
hesitation of the drama between the novel and 
the tragedy? And how shall we perceive this* 
if we separate the study of the novel from that 
of tragedy ? The truth is, Literary Periods ought 
to be dated only from what are called literary 
events —the appearance of the Lettres prorin- 
aiala v, or the publication of the Genie du Christi- 
aniame ;—and this is not only in accordance with 
reality, but is also the only mode there is of 
giving the history of a literature that continuity 
of movement and life without which, in my 
opinion, there is no such thing as history. 

In the second place—and with a view to making 
this continuity still clearer—I have not’ omitted 

1 I would remark, however, that of the other divisions in use the 
most natural would yet be the division into reigns or political periods; 
and in this very book, for example, I have sketched some of the 
literary characteristics common to all tlio regencies in French history. 
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to note those other influences on which it is 
the habit to lay weight, the influence of race or 
the influence of environment; however, as I hold 
that of all the influences which make themselves 
felt in the history of a literature, the principal 
is that of works on works , I have made it my 
special concern to trace this influence and to follow 
its continuous action. We wish to be different 
from those who have preceded us in history: this 
design is the origin and determining cause of 
changes in taste as of literary revolutions; there 
is nothing metaphysical about it. The Pleiad of 
the sixteenth century wished to do u something 
different ” from the school of Clement Marot. 
Racine in his Audio in aque wished to do “ some¬ 
thing different” from Corneille in his Pertharitc; 
and Diderot in his Perc dc Famille wished to do 
“somethingdifferent” from Moliere in his Tartuffe. 
The romanticists of our own time wishecl to dp 
“ something different ” from the classicists. 1 It is 
for this reason that I have not concerned myself 
with the other influences, except in so far as the 
succession of periods is not sufficiently explained 
by tfie influence of works on works. The useless 
multiplication of causes is to be avoided, and under 
the pretext that literature is the expression of 

1 There have also been writers who have wished to do “ the same 
thing ” as their predecessors. 1 ana well aware of the fact 1 But in 
the history of literature and of art, they arc precisely the writers 
who do not count. 
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society, the history of literature must not *be 
confounded with that of manners. They are quite 
distinct. 

Finally—and for the reason that neither origin¬ 
ality nor even genius consists in being without 
ancestors or forerunners, but most often in being 
successful where many others have failed—I have 
given more attention to the Periods of Transition 
than is usually accorded them. Is it necessary 
to point out in this connection, that in spite of 
all that can be urged, “ periods of transition ” 
exist ? And since it is usual to describe them in 
natural history or physiology, why should they 
not be described in the history of literature ? Not* 
only do not all periods offer the same character¬ 
istics, but there are periods whose peculiar feature 
is to be lacking in characteristics. Able to show 
few lasting works, they are often prolific in writers 
of every class and particularly in ideas. Is it a 
law of the human mind that it often does not 
perceive at the outset the whole import of its 
discoveries or of its inventions? In any case, 
scarcely anything is seen to give definite results 
in t literature or art that has not been frequdhtly 
attempted, and in vain. Herein, precisely, lies 
the interest of the periods of transition. They 
explain the other periods because they pave the 
way for them, and they are quite unexplained by 
the other periods; and in this way they transform 
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into a genealogical link the connecting link of 
history, which would otherwise be chronological 
or solely logical. 

Such are the two or three points I have 
endeavoured to keep in view in the kind of 
Discourse, which forms something like a half 
of this Manual. I now come to the points to 
which I devote attention in the continuous Notes 
which constitute its other half; they should serve 
the former half as illustrations or proofs. 

I have made a selection among the writers, and 
have only retained for notice those of whom it 
seemed to me it could truly be said that some¬ 
thing would be wanting in the “sequence” of 
French literature, were they not to be men¬ 
tioned. There are very great writers—not many, 
but there are two: .Saint-Simon and Mine de 
Sevigne—of whom I have not spoken, because the 
first Lettrcs de Mme de Sevignd having only seen 
the light in 1725 or perhaps in 1734, 1 and the 
Mdmoircs de Haint-Himon in 1824, their influence 
is not sensible in history. A method is a discipline 
which must be rigorously observed if it is to 
rend8r all the services of which it is capable. 
On the other hand, to other writers, to Honor4 

* I note here, as an indication of my method, that in a more 
exhaustive history, I should place towards 1734 what I should have 
to say of the Lett res do Mme de Hcvigni ; and I should connect with 
them that ambition to figure as letter writers, which a great number 
of clever women are seen to display about the date in question. 
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<TUrf4 for example, I have given more space than is 
usually accorded them. Finally, there are writers 
of the stamp of Eollin or d’Aguesseau of whom 
I have thought it right to “ disencumber ” history. 
It is necessary to adopt this course when we begin 
to fear that the attention may be growing wearied, 
and especially that in consequence of this passing 
under review in triumphal succession of so many 
.authors, the notion of the distinctions and distances 
that separate them may end by being abolished. 

Again, this book being a Manual—I would 
almost say an Aid to the Memory—I have so 
contrived these Notes, that each of them in its 
kind, and in its rather narrow but also most clearly 
defined scope, should be the outline or “summary” 
of a complete study, and naturally I have pro¬ 
portioned the dimensions of this study, as mathe¬ 
matically as I have been able, to the true importance 
of the writer who is its subject. I say “ mathe¬ 
matically,” because in such a matter there should 
be no intrusion of one’s personal tastes; one does 
not write a History of French Literature for the 
purpose of giving expression in it to his own 
opinions, but, very much as he draws up the*map 
of a large country, with a view to giving in it 
a correct idea of the relief, relations and propor¬ 
tions of the constituent parts. 

Further—always in order that the book might 
be more useful and a more efficacious and oonstant 
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aid*—I have given very special attention to the 
Bibliography of the subject. Qui scit ubi scientia 
sit, ille est proximus habenti: this old proverb 
is never more apposite than in connection with 
literary history. In consequence, at the end of 
each of these notices will be found an almost 
complete enumeration of the worhs, and of the 
best editions, with their dates, of the works of each 
writer; while the notices begin with an enumera¬ 
tion of the principal sources of information to 
which reference can be made if it be desired. It 
is even incumbent on the student to refer to 
these sources: first, because he cannot neglect 
them without exposing himself to making dis¬ 
coveries that are not discoveries at all; and in 
the next place, because the very judgments formed 
upon the works of our writers by their contem¬ 
poraries and by those who have come after them 
have' become, as it were, incorporated with the 
idea we form of them ourselves. The criticism 
of Boileau, for instance, and that of Voltaire are 
inseparable from the notion of the tragedy of 
Racine. 1 have also endeavoured to classify these 
sou&es, and to arrange them in a manner tljat 
in itself constitutes their criticism; but this classi¬ 
fication is still all too imperfect — and for this 
reason I do not insist upon it. 

It only remains for me to apologise for the 
errors that it will be only too easy to point out 
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' in this book. I have spared no pains to prevent 
there being too many of them of a serious or of 
a too serious nature, for in a certain sense every 
error of fact or in a date is serious in a Manual, 
based, one flattered oneself, upon an exact chro¬ 
nology as its firm foundation. But how is it 
possible to verify thousands of dates and to assure 
pneself of the exactitude of hundreds of facts 
without the memory wearying and even the 
eyesight being at a loss ? I shall therefore 
thankfully accept all rectifications or corrections 
that may kindly be brought to my notice. A 
book of this nature only becomes what it is 
susceptible of becoming by the lapse of time—• 
and owing mainly to the indulgence and collabo¬ 
ration of the public. 
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It would doubtless be impossible for me to find 
a better or surer means of inviting the indulgence 
of English readers for the present Manual, than 
to offer it them for what it is : an application of 
the doctrine of Evolution to the history of a great 
literature. In this way the work is placed, as it 
were, under the auspices of the great name of 
Charles Darwin, and while it is not for me to 

decide whether the illustrious author * of the 

* 

“ Origin of Species ” ranks, as has been main¬ 
tained, but little below 7 or perhaps on a level with 
Sir Isaac Newton in the history of modern 
European ideas, it is certain that for some forty 
year* past his influence is everywhere to be traced. 
I shall be happy if English readers see it to b5 at 
work in the present volume. 

It is not, indeed, that I wholly accept the 
doctrine in question, and still less the conse¬ 
quences that have been deduced from it in 

xiii 
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England itself, in Germany or in France. Bo, far 
as 1 am in a position to judge, and I am not a 
man of science, Evolution is only an hypothesis; 
the variability of natural species, however probable 
it may be, is not what is called proven; and 
admitting selection to be one of its modes of 
operation or factors, there are assuredly many 
others. Still, as I myself have more than once 
remarked, the very serious objections that may be 
urged, it is said, against the hypothesis in the 
domain of natural history, lose much of their 
weight when the doctrine is applied to the history 
of literature or art, where it is a method as well as 
a doctrine. Even supposing that species do not 
vary, it would be an advantage to natural history 
to study them as if they did; and of all the 
classifications that have been suggested with a 
view to bringing home to us, I do not say the 
spectacle merely, but the movement of nature, the 
genealogical classification is by far the most con¬ 
venient, the most probable, and above all the most 
in conformity with the greatest number of facts. 

It is from the genealogical standpoint, then, 
that I have endeavoured to study in the history 
ot* French literature the perpetually changing 
succession of ideas, authors and works; and if 
there be any novelty in this Manual it is con¬ 
stituted by this attitude. 

I am aware that serious objection is taken to 
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the. employment of this method in history. To 
reply to many of the objections made would 
doubtless be beyond the scope of this short 
Preface, but among them is one graver, or 
apparently graver, than the others, and I must 
not pass it over entirely. What, it is said, is most 
interesting, or solely interesting perhaps, in the 
history of literature or art is the individual , 
Shakespeare or Moliere, Milton or Bossuet, Pope 
or Boileau, Swift or Voltaire, Burke or Mirabeau, 
Tennyson or Lamartine, George Eliot or Honors 
de Balzac; and I wholly share this opinion. 
Whether we study these writers in their works, 
or whether in their works it be they themselves 
that excite our preference, what interests us in 
them is what distinguishes them from all other 
writers, or what in them is irreducible and incom- 
mensurable. In their own line they resemble 

j i' 

themselves alone, a characteristic that is the cause 
of their glory or renown. 4 But is not this pre¬ 
cisely the characteristic that no method is capable 
of dealing with ? and if we treat the writers who 
possess it in conformity with the laws of the 
evolutionary hypothesis, is it not at the expense 
of the very originality that is their pre-eminent 
quality ? Do we not rob them of their indi¬ 
viduality by resolving it into its elements, and 
make away with their singularity when we 
decompose it ? At first sight it seems that such 
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is the case, but Darwin had answered «this 
objection in advance, while inasmuch as it can 
scarcely be said that he had the exigencies of the 
history of literature or art in view when framing 
his reply, we have the more right to regard it as 
convincing. 

What, according to Darwin, is Natural Selec¬ 
tion, and what are the conditions under which it 
operates ? He has told us explicitly, and indeed 
it is the definition of this power that his disciples, 
in spite of his express declarations, have so often 
taken to be a psychological Entity. In a given 
species, among all of whose representatives the 
observer had hitherto detected none but almost 
insignificant differences, it is inevitable that there 
should at length appear a specimen better endowed 
than its fellows—a bull, for instance, with excep¬ 
tional horns, or a horse of exceptional swiftness. 
.Until this better endowed individual has appeared 
there is no variation, and in consequence no 
ground or adequate reason for the action of natural 
selection. Neither “need” as Lamarck believed, 
nor “ environment ” as Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
supposed, is sufficient. Something more is ^ndis- 
pensable, and this something, for which Darwin 
expressly states he cannot account, is the appari¬ 
tion of the profitable or useful variety ; and it is 
precisely the fixation or consolidation of this 
variety that constitutes the principle of Evolution. 
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Let us now apply this theory to the history of 
literature or art. A given variety of literature, for 
instance, the English drama of the sixteenth 
century, or the French comedy of the seventeenth 
century, or the English novel of the eighteenth 
century is in process of development, slowly 
organising itself under the double, influence of the 
interior and exterior “environment.” The move¬ 
ment is slow and the differentiation almost 


insensible. Suddenly, and without its being 
possible to. give the reason, a Shakespeare, a 
Moliere, or a Richardson appears, and forthwith 
not only is the variety modified, but new species 
have come into being : psychological drama, the 
comedy of character, the novel of manners. Tilt 4 
superior adaptability and power of survival of the 
new species are at once recognised and proved, 
indeed, in practice. It is in vain that the older 
species attempt to struggle : their fate is staled" in 
advance. The successors of Richardson, Moliere, 
and Shakespeare copy those unattainable models 
until, their fecundity being exhausted—and by 
their fecundity 1 mean their aptitude tor struggling 
with#kindred and rival species—the imitation is 
changed into a routine which becomes a source 
of weakness, impoverishment and death for the 
species. I shall not easily be persuaded that this 
manner of considering the history of literature or 
art is calculated to detract from the originality 

1 * 
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of great artists or great writers. On the contrary, 
as is doubtless perceived, it is precisely their 
individuality that is responsible for the constitu¬ 
tion of new species, and in consequence for the 
evolution of literature and art. 

Such, in my eyes, is the chief advantage of the 
application of the evolutionary doctrine or method 
to the history of literature or art. Other advan¬ 
tages could be enumerated, but this is the 
principal: the combination or conciliation of 
“ hero worship,” as understood b}^ Emerson or 
Carlyle, with the doctrine of slowly operating 
influences and the action of contemporary 
circumstances. 

This is the task I have 1 attempted in the present 
Manual, in which those who are interested in the 
history of French literature will find, I trust, 
useful information, but the true object and primary 
intention of which has been to try what results 
are to be obtained in criticism from a method 
that has renewed all around us in the course of 
the last forty years. It will be for the reader to 
decide whether I have been successful. But if 
I.^hould have failed, it is not the method^but I 
myself, and I only, that is to blame; moreover, 
in laying down the principle, I shall have given 
the reader the means of checking and rectifying 
my work. “Neither Nature nor even God, it has 
been said, produce all their great works at a 
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strpke: a plan must be made before building is 
commenced, yon must draw before you can paint,” 
and that this is the case is in absolute conformity 
with the very spirit of the evolutionary method. 
It is not in a day, nor even in a hundred years, or 
a thousand years, that one given species transforms 
or changes itself into another. Darwm was well 
aware of this truth, which he has repeated often 
enough ! Similarly in history or criticism, time, 
a great deal of time, is necessary for a method 
to render all the services that may rightly be 
expected of it; while one of the worst errors it 
is possible to commit is to make the method 
responsible for the shortcomings of the author. 


F. Ik 
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FRENCH LITERATURE 

BOOK I 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

I 

“ I have* had occasion—a philosophic historian lias 
somewhere said-—to study the political institutions of 
the Middle A#es in France. Kngland, and Germany ; 


THE AUTHORS AX I) THEJ K WORKS 

I.—The Formation of the French Language. 

1. The Sources.— Amcd/'e Thierry, Histone des Cmuloix, and 
Iltstvire la Gaulc sous la domination tomame, —Roger do Rello- 
guet, Ethnologic gauloise , Pans, 1801-18(58 ; —Fustel de Coulitng&f 
Histoire drs Institutions pohliqucs de Vancicnne France, vol. i., 2nd 
edition. Pans, 1887. 

G. Korting, Encyclojitedir uml Methodologir tier romattisehrn 
Philologie, Hcilbronn, 1884-1880;—G. Grobor, Grundriss der roman- 
ischen Philologie , Strasbnrg, 1888-1896. 

Raynouard, Lcuiquc roman, Paris, 1888-1844;—Edelestand du 
Merit: Essai ph'Uosophiquc sur la formation de la languc fran- 

9 i 
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and as I advanced with this w T ork, I was Jilted with 
astonishment on noting the prodigious similarity' that 
is to be met with in all these laws; and I admired the 
fact, that peoples so different and communicating so 
little with each other should have been able to assure 
themselves laws so alike.” [Tocqucville, L'Ancien Regime 
et la Revolution , hook i., chap. iv. The same admiration 
or the same astonishment is inspired by an attentive study 
of the European literature of the Middle Ages. Nothing 
is so similar to a Chanson de geste as another Chanson 
dc geste, while as much may be said of the likeness of 
one liomance of the Bound Table to another Romance 
of the Bound Table, of one Tale to another Tale, or 
finally, of one Mystery Play to another Mystery Play; 
and tw'O drops of water are not more alike, or, to use 
a better comparison, two classic tragedies or two natu¬ 
ralistic novels. At a first examination one may fancy he 


yiisr, Paris, 1852, -F. 1ha/: (Irantmairr den langurs romanrs , 
translated into French by Gaston Pans and Mord-Fatio, 3rd edition, 
Pans, 1874-1870, — \V. Meyer-Lubkc, (irumnuitrc dcs langurs 
romanrs^ translated by Kabiet and Doutrepont, Pans, 1890-1895;- 
t the Historical Gramnuus of Dunne stater, Drunot, Etienne, Sell wan, 
and Uehrons;—the Etymological Dictionaries of Die/, Schcler, 
Korting ,— and the Historical Dictionaries of Eoreelhm for Classical 
Latin; du Cange for Low Latin; La Curne Sainte-Palayc and F. 
Godefroy for Old French. 


Tiik Successive Elements of the French Language. 


A. The Celtic element;—and of the difficulty of determining its 
nature at the present day ;—especially if the Celtic languages and the 
L$tin language are themselves sister languages. [Cf. Tliurneysen, 
Kclto-liomamschcs ; and Zeuss, Gtammahca- celhra .]— That if 
the influence of the Celtic element is to be traced in French, 
this would seem to be less the ease in the vocabulary than 
m the syntax;—and perhaps still less in the syntax than in the 
pronunciation.-—Considerations on tins subject; and of the influence 
of the conformation of the organs or of the nature of the water, 
atmosphere, and locality upon pronunciation. — That though the 
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detects differences, but when it comes to endeavouring 
to p&int them out with precision, they disappear, and tlxe 
uniformity is complete. It would seem, in consequence, 
that in the Middle Ages, a common mode of thinking 
and feeling, enforced throughout Europe by the triple 
authority of religion, the feudal system, and scholasticism, 
kept under and indeed destroyed m literature all distinc¬ 
tions of origin, race, and individuality. 

Qui8 primus ' . . . What is the origin of the Chansons 
de f/estc ; and of our Homans da la Tahle-Jtondc? Is their 
fountain-head liomance or Germanic? or Celtic, perhaps, 
unless it is to be held, like that ot our Fabliaux, to 
be Arab or Hindoo? The truth is, we are wholly m the 
dark on the subject. This literature is without docu¬ 
ments establishing its identity. [Cf. Eio Ikijna, Lc Onyini 
dclV Hpope a Jranccse , EloLence, 18H4. To say this, 
moreover, does not suffice, and even when we know that 


Celtic influence be ill-defined, still it cannot be explained away ;—and 
in its absence it would be impossible to explain tlio differentiation of 
French, Spanish, and Italian. 

JJ. The Latin element. — Literary Latin and -vulgar «L.atin : — 
conquest and “ Romanis,ition ” of Caul: — futility of “patriotic"* 
arguments in this connection. [t'f. < Gamer de Cassagnac, Lis 
0 rigilies de hi hniguc jtatiuusr .}—The hypothesis of Kaynouard as 
to the formation of a “Romance language ’’ intenuediarv between 
Low Latin or vulgar I; at in and the New Latin languages;—to what 
extent it can be upheld;—and, in am case, of the convenience it offers. — 
Defoimation or transformation of -vulgar Latin by local accents;—and 
by the s^e effect of time.—Provincial linguistic peculiarities . dialects 
and patois. •, • 

C. The Germanic element;—and in the first place the conditions 
under which the “ barbaric invasions ” took place. [Cf. Fustel dc 
Coulangcs, Ihstuur <h‘s Institutions , etc.]—How and why it was that 
the “ Gcrmanisation ’’ of Gaul could not follow its “ Koiuanisation," 

Gallia cajiia femm nctoicm ccjnt . 

Of certain categories of ideas and words that scum to have passed 
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a particular Tale or Mystery saw the light for the first 
time in France or in Italy, it is in vain that we endeavour 
to recognise in it the marks of its origin, a local impress, 
in a word, one of those “racial” characteristics to the 
psychological or aesthetic determination of which the 
attempt has too often been made in our time to reduce 
the whole history of literature. In the same way there 
is nothing more French about a Gothic cathedral— opus 
francigcmun —in Paris than in Cologne, or more German 
about one in Cologne than about one in Canterbury. 
And, in truth, the “1 aces’’ of modern Europe merely 
lepresent historical formations, whose literatures are less 
their expression than one of their multiple “ factors.” 
Whether we be Germaus or Frenchmen, Italians, 
Spaniards or Englishmen, in literature and art as in 
history and politics, we have all been nations prior to 
developing into “ races.” Put before being nations we 

from the Gorman tongues into French [Cf. Gaston Paris, Liitc- 
ra fare franca we ait Moi/en Ayr] ;—terms relating to warfare,--arch i- 
tectuial trims,—maritime terms, etc.— Whether the conclusion can 
be drawn.from these indications, that the Germanic element has left 
*a deep impression on the French language ? 

8. The Earliest Specimens of hie Language. —The Crloscs do 
lleichcnau, seventh and eighth centuries;—The Sermcnis de Stras- 
hoary, 842; —the Prose de Samir JCululir , c. B80;—the Ho niche snr 
Jonas, tirst half of the tenth century; -the Passion and the Fie de 
saint Lcger, second half of the tenth eenturv -the TV de saint 
Alexis , c. 1040. 

XL—The Evolution of the Epopee. * 

*1. The Sources.'— (’hnstoforo Nyrop, Sinnu delV Jlpopea fran- 
cese nel medw evo, translated from the Danish by Egidio Gorra, 
Florence, 1886; — Pio Ilajna, Lc origini dell' Npapea franccsc , 
Florence, 1884;—Leon Gautier, Lea Epopees frnncaiscs, Paris, 2nd 

i Ah in the notes to this flrht chapter, wo do not follow—and for obvious reasons 
—the chronological order, but rather a systematic order, we shall follow this order 
as well in the enumeration of the Sources, and we are less concerned with the date 
of publication of the works than with the nature of their contents. 
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all formed but one homogeneous, indivisible, and, if the 
term be permissible, inarticulate. Europe—feudal Europe, 
the Europe of the Crusades;—and this is why the primary 
characteristic of the French literature of the Middle Ages 
is its uniformity 

Being tun form, it. is also impersonal. B\ this is to 
be understood that at no period lias a writer put less of 
liis individuality into Ins work. It may be said that 
almost all our Chansons might be by the same poet and 
all our Metrical Tales by the same narrator. Even when 
we know the authors, the works are none the less always 
anonymous, after the manner, let us say, of the tragedies 
of La Harpe—which might be by Marinontel, and vice 
versa. Is it that prevented from emancipating himself 
from his social rank by the pressure, the number, and the 
enduring constraint of the obligations that bind him down 
to it, “ the individual,” serf or lord, clerk or layman, 

edition, 1878-1894; —Paulin Paris, Lea Chansons dr Grate, in VHistrarr 
htterairc de la France, especially vols. xxii. and xxv.,—Godefroi 
Kurth, Histtnre portique dts Mrrovtngiens, Brussels, 1893;—Gaston 
Paris, Histnirr porhqur dr Cbaric mag ne , Puns. 180,);—Anibroiso- 
Fivmm Bidot, Fsxai dt classification drs romans dr rhrralcnr, Paris,* 
1870. 

Leopold t’onstans, Lc roman dt Thebes, Pans, 1890;—.Toly, Jimoit 
de Saintc-More rt la roman dr Troir, Pans, 1870;—Paul Meyei, 
Alexandre lc Grand dans la littcratnrr du Muycndyc, Pans, 1880; 
—Arturo Graf, llama nclla ntemoria r ncllc immagmaziom del 
medio evo , Turin, 1882. 

PauliqpPans, Las Homans de la Tablr-llondr , Paris, 1808-1877; 
—Birch-Ilirsclifeld, Die Sage vom Gral, LeipsLC, 1877 Alfred NT^ijfc, 
Study on the Legend of the Holy Grail , London, 1888,—Gaston 
Paris, Lcs Homans dr la Tahlr-Hondr , in the Jiistoive hltrraire de la 
France, vol. xxx.;—J. Bedier, Lrs Lais dr Mane de France, in the 
Hevue dcs Dear Mondrs, October 15, 1891. 

2. Evolution of the Efopek. 

A. The Heroic Epopee. —Various forms of the epopee.—the Malm - 
hahrata ; the Homeric Epopee; the Virgdiau Epopee; the Niehe- 
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monk or baron, does not belong to himself 9 is the repre- 
sontative of his order or his class before being himself? 
lacks at once the liberty, the leisure, and the stimulus he 
would need to venture to distinguish himself from others? 
The man who desires to be distinct from his fellows 
can only effect his purpose by isolating himself as a first 
step; and the man of the Middle Ages does not seem to 
have thought or even to ha\e felt except as it were 
corporately, as the member of a group or a mass. It is 
doubtless to this cause that is to be attributed the poverty 
of the lyrical vein during the Middle Ages. Herein, too, 
lies in particular the explanation of that total absence of 
all artistic preoccupation, which has been disguised under 
the specious terms “ spontaneity ” or “ naivete.” “The 
men of this period,” it has been said, “ are less given to 
reflection than we are: they do not observe themselves, 
they live naively like children." L Cf. Gaston Pans, La 


hnujen ; the Epopee of Dante; the French Epopee; the Grrnmlemmc 
lihrrutn .—That at its origin the essence of the epopee seems to 
he:—l, the having an historical foundation, or a foundation believed 
to he historical;—2, the poetising of a conflict not merely between 
nationalities,” but between “ races —It, and the personification of 
the triumph of one of these' races over the othei m an “ eponymous ” 
horn. —That these characteristics once admitted, there can scarcely 
be question of a Merovingian epopee;—and that a knowledge of 
what were the “ cantilenos ” or vtih/aria ca run tut that are supposed 
to have preceded the national epopee becomes almost a matter of 
indifference.—Further, there is no occasion to examine whether the 


French epopee is of “ Romance ” or “ Germanic ” origin;-*and still 
h*?s, to make the question one of patriotism.—The precise moment 
of the birth of the French epopee is that of the encounter or shock 
of the East and West, of Islamism and Christianity, of the Arab and 
the Frank;—it is personified to begin with in Charles Martel, 
w r ho was confounded at a later period with his grandson Charle¬ 
magne,—and that in this way it can e\en bu said “where” our 
Chanson* tic r/cslc came into existence : it W'as on the battle-field 
of Poitiers. 
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Poesie du Moyen-dgc ]. And this remark is justified ! At 
the same time, like children, they only experienced very 
general or “ typical” sentiments, whoso expression is as 
general as are the sentiments themselves; and art is pre¬ 
cisely an individual matter What distinguishes one 
painter from another is the different light m which each 
of them sees the same model. Tin* Middle Ages, for 
their part, scarcely went fiuther at first than noting 
what was similar or identical m the model. In then 
view all men resembled each other, much as m our 
eyes all negroes or Chinamen are alike. And in reality 
what is it -diversifies human countenances, and by 
diversifying them individualises them, unless it he the 
reflection on them of an inward complexity, of a richness 
or of an intensity of life unknown to the men of tin 1 
Middle AgesTheir literature in consequence is very 
general, is wanting in individual significance and also m 

How from these characteristics of the epopee proper it is possible 
to divide off its lustorv.—This history must have begun with the 
songs of the Cycle of the King, with those, that is, ol which Chaile- 
magne is the hero [Ex. the Chanson dr liohuid] ;—to which*succeeded 
the songs of the Cycle dr Garin dr Montqlane [Ex. the Chanxom 
d'Ahacans], whose heroes continue the struggle between the gieat 
Emperor and the Saracen;—next came the songs of the Eeiuhil 
Cycle [Ex. Itrnand dr Montouha nj the heroes of w hum are the baions 
m revolt against a royal authority that has ceased to fulfil its office.- - 
It is to be noted that the songs of tins last ewle coincided with the 
waning of the fortunes of Islam.—To the same penod should also 
belong Hie songs that show’ us the different nationalities struggling 
with one another [Ex. the ('hanxon dr Gann Ir LnJiri atn"] ^,*id 
the genealogical poems [Ex. Lett Enfances Gnilla/anr], whose object 
is to give the heroes a birth and beginnings, whose marvels shall 
befit the greatness of their* exploits.--A comparison between the 
poems of this order and the cyclic poems ot Greek poetry;—and 
the Semitic “ genealogies.”—That the later of our Chamon* dr grate 
are already, in the true sense of the word, literary epopees;—not 
less artificial than at another penod, a Hen runic or a 1'etrHde - 
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local significance, and this is what is meant when its 
impersonal character is insisted on. 

Finally—and in comparison with the rapid succession 
of artistic ideas and of forms of art in our modern lite¬ 
ratures, and especially in contemporary literatures—the 
immobility of the literature of the Middle Ages constitutes 
its remaining characteristic. Fur it is not only from one 
end of Europe to the other that one Chanson dc yeste 
resembles another Chanson dc geste , or one Mystery Play 
another Mystery Play, but it is also from one century to 
another century, and from the time of good King Robert 
to that of Saint Louis. Such differences as there are be¬ 
tween the Chanson dc Roland, which is dated from the 
year 1080, and that of Raoul dc Cambrai , which is 
held to have been written towards 1220, being scarcely 
more than “philological” differences, are only apparent 
to the erudite. Let us make this point clear. If "the 

but with the reappearance of the cause, a really genuine inspiration 
is once that, simultaneously more to be found in the songs that 
form the Cycle of tlic ('rusades [Ex. the Chanson du chevalier an 
Cygne\ • u 

t It is almost directly afterwards that history proper begins to difte- 
rentiate itself from the epopee:—Geoftroi dc Yillehardouin and the 
Complete dr Constantinople , 1210-1215;—the “epic” circumstances 
of the event, and the “ epic ” turn of the narrative;—comparison, in 
this connection, between the evolution of the French epopee and that 
of the Greek epopee:—the author of the Conquetc de Constantinople 
is to the author of the Chanson de Upland what Herodotus is to 
Homer.—To affect to find “epic” characteristics in the # Sire de 
.Tquwille’s Vie d» Saint Loan (1275) would be more arbitrary—and 
>et, if St. Louis is its hero, may it not be said that this hagiography 
is the veritable Christian epopee ?—or if the hero is Joinville himself, 
then the work is already history m the form of autobiography.— 
The characteristics of the epopee are to be found, struggling as it 
were with those of history, in Froissart’s Chromques. The trouv&re 
Cuvelier’s Chronique d.c Bertrand du Guesehn ;—and the Geste des 
Bourguignons, “ which closes the series of poems in single-rhymed 
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date- of the Cid or of Horace, were not known, one 
would have to be blind not to see that Britannicus or 
Bajazet are certainly posterior to them. On the other 
hand, the Clironique de Bertrand du Guexclin by the 
trouvere Cuvtdior, although it be more insipid than the 
Chanson de Ecnnnd de Montanhan. resembles the latter 
work far more than it differs from it. In both there is 
the same heroic matter and the mode of treating it is the 
same. [Of. Paulin Pans, Histotre htteraire de la France , 
vol. xxiii.] It is clear that the hours slip by more slowly 
in those days than in ours—much more slowly, at a 
lazier pace ; life is not so fast, and since, it is not on 
this account intenser or more individual, the result is 
that if a silent travail is in progress in the depths 
of this immobility, there is no trace of it at lirst on 
the surface. 

Still the quickening process is nevertheless going on, 

ainn/as,' — take us from this [joint to the threshold of the fifteenth 
eenturv. 

4 

B. The Andent Epopee; —and that this name ought not to be given 
to “ romances of adventure ” which offer none of the characteristics 
of the epopee;—the Human d'Alexandre le Grand and the Roman d<•* 
Trot * are the Trot* Moinquetaires or the Qnarantc-Cmq of their 
time,—which amounts to saying that the Middle Ages were only 
uiho to the “marvellous’* or the “surprising” element m the 
legends of antiquity;—and that in tins sense the epopees inspired by 
antiquity, together with the least historical of our chan noun de r/cste 
serve as stepping stones to the Tiomann dr la Table Rondc. 

C. Th$ Romantic Epopee .—Whether the origin of the romantic 
epopee is to be sought for m a transformation of manners;—andf,iji 
this connection, of the contrast between the Courteous Epopee and 
the National Epopee.—That the true origin of the romantic epopee is 
in the differentiation of the elements of the national epopee;—the 
authentic element of which has become history; — while the marvel¬ 
lous, symbolical and mythical element has become tin* novel of 
adventure.—Sources of the liomances of the Itouud Table.—The Hit- 
toria lirguni Britanni.cc by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 11535, and his Vita 
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and this is the occasion to remark that, as is the case 
with that impersonality or that uniformity already 
referred to, so this immobility is and can only be merely 
relative. There is nothing absolute in history. Indeed, 
let us add here that the great historical interest of the 
literature of the Middle Ages is due to the fact that this 
literature was not hunied or interfered with in its move¬ 
ment by any intervention from without or any individual 
caprice. It developed slowly, but it developed upon its 
own soil, there where it sprang up, so to speak, and in 
conformity with its nature. The philologists teach ns 
that the language of Joinville and of Guillaume do Loris 
—the language of the Vie de Saint Louis and of the 
first part of the Roman de la Rose —less rich assuredly, 
less coloured, less supple, less subtle, and less refined 
than our own, was yet, in a certain sense, nearer to 
its perfection, because it was more logical; and by 

Martini. — The (rente den Urcton* or Unman de Brut , by Wace 
[translation m Aerse of Geoffrey of Monmouth], 115/5.—Constitution 
of the Cycle of Arthur.—The hits of Marie of France.—Bthroul’s 
Tristan .-•-Other ‘"Anglo-Norman” tales.—The connection between 
•the adventures of Tristan and other Gallic heroes and the Cycle of 
Arthur.—Crestien de Troyes draws upon the matter offered by Brit¬ 
tany ;—and it is here that it is possible to trace for the first time m 
the history of mediaeval literature the influence of talent upon the 
transformation of a literature. 

General characteristics of the romantic epopee,—and that they 
are neither those of the heroic epopee,—nor those of the poetry of 
Provence:—(1) the marvellous in these epopees is not thaPof sunny 
dtjuntries, and the same is to be said of their background;—(2) the 
adoration at once mystic and sensual of which woman is the object 
in them in no w ay resembles that w'hieh is met with in the songs of the 
troubadours;—(8) passion in them is distinguished by a tenderness 
and depth it presents nowhere else;—(4) and as a whole they arc 
enshrouded in a veil of melancholy or even of sadness about which 
there is assuredly nothing meridional.—Other characteristics dis¬ 
tinguish our romantic epopee to an equal extent from Arabian poetry; 
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this they mean that it was m closer conformity with 
the organic evolution of languages. And the truth is 
that no great writer, whether prose w’riter or poet, had 
ventured as yet to disturb its development. The evolu¬ 
tion of the literature of the Middle Ages is a similar 
case, and is all the more instructive for the very reason 
that it was logical. We have now to see how this evolu¬ 
tion took place 


II 

It has sometimes been asserted that it began with 
lyrical poetry ; and without going hack to those songs, 
of which Salvm relates that they served our forefathers 
as a consolation in their afflictions '—cantilinis iiifortunia 

—in spite of its ha\ ing been alleged that the Arabs were the initia¬ 
tors of “chivalry.”—Its inspiration is also diiferent to that of the 
Nirbchtngrn .—At bottom the inspiration of the Romances of the 
Round Table is Celtic. » 

How their origin explains their success bv their novelty.- The long’ 
iniluenco of the Hitmans dr la Tahh-llonde ; —their diffusion abroad ; 
-—the compilation of Rusticion of Pisa, 1‘270;—Italian, German, 
Netherland, English, Spanish and Portuguese translations, continua¬ 
tions and imitations.—The Parsifal of Wolfram of Esclienbach and 
the Tristan ft Ixcult of Gottfried of Htrasburg.— Reciprocal penetra¬ 
tion of the Cycle of Arthur and of the Cycle of the Ciusades.—Prose 
version s%re made of the most ancient Homans dr la Tablc-ltondr ;— 
original works of this class are written in prose, for instance, M( 
the Grand Saint Grant, etc.,—in this new shape they become the 
source of inspiration of the Amadi's ;—and thus, through them, con¬ 
nect the modern “ novel ” and classical literature with the literature 
and romance of the Middle Ages. 

8. The Works. —The complete list of our Chansons dr c/cste will be 
found in the work by M. C. Nyrop cited above; and in M. G. Paris’ 
article in the Histoirc litteraire dc la France, \ol. xxx., an analysis 
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sua solantur ,—we are told of “ eantilenes ” of which our 
great epopees are alleged to be only the reunion and 
development. There is, however, nothing lyrical what¬ 
ever about these eantilenes, and an effort to discern 
their nature shows them to be, properly speaking, 
merely diffuse epopee, epopee that is not as yet, that 
is about to be , but is alieady epopee They aspire to 
form a composite whole ; and with us, as formerly ill 
Greece, it may be said with truth that they have no 
raison d'etre except in virtue of and as forming a part 
of the epopee they are one day to become. The epopee, 
then, must be our starting-point. 

At first, as once more was the case in Greece, it was 
simply history, supposing it to be beyond doubt that the 
men of the Middle Ages were as convinced of the reality 
of the exploits of lioland as of the existence of Philip 
Augustus or of Baint Louis. Are not children convinced 

of most of the romances in verse that are allied to the Breton Cycle 
We refer the reader to these works, and content ourselves here with 
indicating more particularly: 

The Chanson dr Roland , numerous editions, among which it will 
* be, well to point out: Leon Gautier’s edition or editions, Tours, 
1872-1883; — Th. Muller’s editions, 1803 and 1878; — Cledat’s 
edition, Puns, 1880;— the Chanson d'Alisrans, Guossard and 
Montaiglon’s edition, Paris. 1870;—the Chanson dr Rrnaud de 
Montauban [Lcs Qaairr fils Aynwn~\ , Miehelant’s edition, 1862, 
Stuttgard ; [Cf. an article by Taine in his Esso is dr critique et 
d'histoire\\ —the Chanson dr (lirurt dr Roussillon, P. Meyer's 
edition or translation, Paris, 1884;—the Chanson dr ^Raoul de 
Cfmbrai, Paul Meyer’s and Longnon’s edition, Pans, 1882;—and 
the Chanson du Chevalier an Cygnr , Reiffenberg’s edition, Brussels, 
1840-1848. 

The principal reprints of the ancient epopee are: the Roman de 
Thebes, L. Con stans’ edition, Pans, 1890;—the Roman de Trot *, by 
Benoist de Sainte-More, edited by M. A. .Toly, Paris, 1870-1871;—the 
Raman d'En&as, edited by M. J. S. de Grave, Halle, 1891;—and the 
Romans d'Alexandre le Grand , edited by M. Paul Meyer, Paris, 1886. 
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of the existence of Tom Thumb or of Puss in Boots 0 
But it is history amplified, history “ heroified,” if one 
may risk the barbarism; and thanks to this amplification, 
which is nothing else than an effort on the part of the 
poet to suit his language to the magnitude of the events 
he is singing, there is already introduced into history a 
commencement of exaggeration, and before long a mar¬ 
vellous or fabulous element. Virtues greater than those 
of humanity are ascribed to the Bolands, the (-ruiilaiunes, 
the Benauds ; exploits worthy of their virtues are attri¬ 
buted to them ; one of them is armed with his “ Buran- 
dal,” another is mounted on “Bayard”! Moreover as 
this fabulous element flatter^ agreeably men’s imagina¬ 
tions, it is not long in encroaching upon the historical 
element, of which it is even seen to serve as an 
explanation, until finally it occupies the entire field, 

• in the Humans de la Tablc-liondc, for example, m 

Next in older come, among the Romances of the Round Table, and 
independently of the Works'of Ciestien do Tropes, of which M. 
Wendelin Roister has undertaken the publication in full: [(’hrestien 
von Troyes samtliche Werke, Halle, 1884, 1887, 1890] ,—tin? Lais de 
Marie dr France, Karl Warnke’s edition, Halle, 1885; --Lancelot da* 
Lac [analysed by Paulin Pans, op. eit ] ;— l‘vr< real, Potvm’s 
edition, Mona, 1866-1871;— Le Saint (Irani, Hucher’s edition, Le 
Mans, 1874 ,— Merlin , Gaston Paris and l’Inch’s edition in the 
collection of the Societe deb nucleus icjtcs franca is, Pans, 1886, 
—and Tristan, collection of what remains of the poems relating 
to his adventures, Fr. Michel’s edition, London and Pans, 
1835-183% 

V- 

III.—The Song Writers. 

1. The Sources. —Paulin Paris’ article on the Hong Writers in the 
Hisioirc litteraire de la France, vol. xxiii.;—lta^naud, Biblio¬ 
graphic dcs chanson niem franca is dcs XIII'' ct XI I * merles, Paris, 
1884;—V. Jeanroy, Lcs Origmes de la Pac&tc lyrique cn France an 
Moyen-dge, Paris, 1889;—G. Paris, Lcs Orujines dc la Poetic Itjriqae 
en France, Paris, 1892. 
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which history only serves the trouv&re as a pretext 
for exercising the fertility of his invention ; * and 
in this way the romance becomes distinct from the 
epopee. 

The epopee does not cease to exist; and the Songs 
which constitute the “ Cycle of the Crusades ” are con¬ 
vincing testimony of the long survival of this literary 
form. Henceforth, however, it is but a shadow, a re¬ 
flection of itself, an unsubstantial survival whence little 
by little the colour and the life disappear. On the 
other hand, as the purely human greatness of historical 
events comes to be better understood, the epopee is trans¬ 
formed into the chronicle as in the Chanson de Bertrand 
du Guesclin. Nothing can be more prosaic, or that 
there is less reason to put into verse! The authors 
are quite alive to the fact, and their readers, or rather 
their audience, still more so. Three or four centuries 

2. The Different Forms of Lyric I’oktry. 

A. The Chansons de Toile,” or Historical Songs ;—and that 
they are contemporary with the national epopee as is proved by:— 
their essentially narrative style ;—the part played in them by women ; 

* [the advances come from them, and the men treat them with the 
brutality to which they always have recourse in such cases] ;—finally 
by the want of distinction between the epic, lyric and even the dra¬ 
matic elements. — The epic element predominates in the Historical 
Songs proper; — the diamatic element comes to the front in the Pas- 
tourelles and Dancing Songs w k hose nlterior development results— 
under the influence of the entertainments of the May Fetes—in veri¬ 
table plays, such as the Jcu dc liobin ct Marion by Adam d# la Halle, 
i960;—but the second element, the lyric or personal, does not make 
its appearance until the influence is felt of the poetry of Provence. 

B. Artificial character of Provencal poetry ;—and that it is merely 
a jcu d' esprit ;—whose invariable theme is “ courteous ” love ;—but 
whose artistic value is not lessened on this account: Materiam 
super av it opus [Cf. in Greek literature the poets of the Alexandrine 
period] ;—and whose aristocratic destiny is explained by its defects as 
much as by its qualities. 
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before the Art poctique, they are conscious that the 
epop&e 


Is based upon fable and draws its vitality from fiction. 

And when reading the Vie de Saint Louis by the Sire de 
Joinville, or the Gonquete de Constantinople by Geoffroy de 
Villehardouin, how should they fail to remark that the 
use of prose in no way detracts from the interest of even 
an heroic narrative ? In any case it is a fact that Master 
Jehan Froissart, who, the better to honour Prowess, had 
begun to write his Chroniques in verse, re-wrote them in 
prose;—and thus history at once branches off from the 
epopee and becomes distinct from the romance. 

The meaning and nature of the evolution are here, 
then, perfectly clear: it is a differentiation of literary 
forms that is m progress. Instead of one form, for 
the future we have three,—to which, if desired, a 

C. —The principal representatives of lyrical poetry in the langue 
d'oil are: Conon or Quesne de Bethiuic,—Gace Brule,—Blondel 
de Nesle,—Guy, Chatelain de Couci,—Gautier d’Espinaus,—Gontier 
dc Soignies,—Thibaut de Champagne, King of Navarre^—Charles 
d’Anjou, King of Sicily,—Colin Muset,—and Itutebeuf.—A very* 
few “ commoners ” practised this branch,— particularly in the 
“puys” of the north of France:—and among them are cited: 
Adam de la Halle,—Jean Bodel,—Baude Fastoul, all three belonging 
to Arras. 1 

D. —Whether either class added anything to their Provencal models, 
—and that it would seem that they made a more serious matter of 
love.—Bi* this is perhaps due to the character of the language;—less 
formed and in consequence apparently more naive than the lany^t# 
d'oe .—Still they expressed some sentiments that had not been 
expressed before them;—and in the matter of form some of these 
Courteous Songs are perhaps the most finished productions offered us 
by the literature of the Middle Ages. 

1 We borrow those two lists of names from M. Gaston Paris’ Hibtoire dc la 
littcrature fran^aiac nit Moycn-dyf, i>. 184-187, 2nd edition, 1890, Hauhette 
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fourth might be added, the satiric epopee , of the type 
of Baudoin de Sebourg or of the Pelerinage de Charle¬ 
magne d Jerusalem,— all the three clearly character¬ 
ised; and as we said, it is not any intervention from 
without that has thus separated them from each other, 
but, on the contrary, a necessity from within. It will 
be noticed that a like differentiation of forms came 
about in the past in Greece, the Odyssey having cer¬ 
tainly succeeded the Iliad, and the Histories of Herodotus 
. the Odyssey. 

A differentiation of classes, wdiose remote cause would 
be found in the progress of civilisation in general, appears 
to be almost contemporary with the last phase of the 
differentiation of forms. 

The date of Bichcut , the oldest of the fabliaux that 
have come down to us, is 1159, but Bichcut can barely 
be classed as a fabliau ; and “ the majority of the 

E.—Last transformation of lyrical poetry.—Development of varieties 
having a fixed form [Ballad, Bandeau, Virchnj, Chant lioyal], —Dis¬ 
appearance of the personal sentiment.—Guillaume de Maehaut,— 
Eustachc 4 Deschamps,—Christine de Pisan,--Alain Chartier.—“Cir¬ 
cumstantial ” character of their work;—they essay to make passing 
events the subject of poetry.—That there is room for astonishment 
that, bemg the contemporaries of du Gueselin or of Joan of Arc, they 
should not have been more successful in this efinrt [Cf. the best known 
of Eustache Deschamps' ballads, that on du Guesclm] : 

Estoc d’hvnncur et arbre dc vaillancti 

• 

TJysy make an effort, too, to “ moralise”;—and poetry becoming con¬ 
founded with prose,—it is necessary to wait at least until Charles 
d'Orleans, even until Villon before lyricism is seen to reappear. 

3. The Works.— Bomanzen und Pasiourellen , Karl Bartsch’s 
edition, Leipsic, 1870;— (Euvres computes d'Adani de la Halle , 
Coussemaker’s edition, Pans, 1872. Chansons de Canon de Bethune , 
Wallenskold’s edition, Helsingfors, 1891;— (Euvres de Blondel de 
Nesle, Tarb^’s edition, Bheims, 1862;— Chansons du chdtelain de 
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others seem to belong to the end of the 12th or to 
the beginning of the 13th century/' The fabliaux 
bear witness to the intellectual emancipation of the 
villain. The same remark may be made of the Roman 
de Renart and of the second part of the Roman dc 
la Rose. Whatever be the satirical bearing of these 
works,—even if it be reduced to the measure of ridicule 
present of necessity, since we are not angels, in all 
depictions of manners,—they are “ popular ” works, of 
which an entire class of society has made as it were a 
literature in its own image and procuring it amusement. 
The social unity to which the Chansons dc gcstc bore 
eloquent testimony is breaking up, and the feudal 
hierarchy is taking for a time fixed shape. In response 
to different functions we now' have new customs, and 
of these new r customs are born new' literary forms. 

• The villain in his turn would have his pleasures; aud he 

Couci , Fatli's edition, Heidelberg, 1880 ;—Poe me a de Thibuut de 
Champagne , editions of LtKesque de la Ravalliere, Pans, 1742, and 
of Tar be, 1851;— Trou,vere» Beige# a a XII * an .YIP' merle *, Scheler’s 
edition, 1st series, Brussels, 1876, and 2nd series, Lou vain, *1879;— 
Lea plus anctens chansonnier* franeaxs, Brakelmaim’s edition, Pans, 
1891, and Marbourg, 1896. 

Almost all the poems of Guillaume de Maehaut are still unpublished. 
The complete works of Eustaelie Dcschamps have been issued m nine 
volumes, Paris, 1878-1894. 

IV.—The Fabliaux. 

• 

1. The Sources. —Victor Lc Clere’s article on the Fabliaux m t\\9* 
H'iatoiro htteraire de la France, vol. xxii.;—A. de Montaiglon’B intro¬ 
duction to the liecned general 1 1 complct des Fabliaux , Pans, 1875;— 
G. Paris, Lea Contes orienlaux dans la htterature f ran raise du 
Moycn-dge, 1875, Paris;—J. B<$dior, Les Fabliaux, Fin dr d’Jnstoire 
litteraire du Moyen-dge, 2nd edition, Paris, 1895. 

2. Characteristics of the Fabliaux.— Whether many Fabliaux 
have failed to come down to us;—and whether, on the contrary, 

3 
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finds a very keen pleasure, at first in having his portrait 
drawn, and one still keener a little later, in executing por¬ 
traits in caricature of other people. 

At the same time, in the better though barely educated 
aristocratic class, the individual, under the double in¬ 
fluence of the Homans de la Table-Ronde and the example 
of the Provencal troubadours, is attaining to a commence¬ 
ment of self-consciousness; and lyric poetry comes into 
existence. Our trouveres,—a Quesne de Bethune, the Sire 
de Couci, Thibaut de Champagne, Huon d’Oisi, Charles 
d’Anjou,—all of noble birth, attempt to introduce the ex¬ 
pression of their personal sentiments into the conventional 
forms they borrow from these early masters, forms of 
which they accept the exigencies with docility, when 
they do not modify them with a view to making their 
constraint the closer and the more monotonous. They 
are but very imperfectly successful. Fresh to and un j 

it is not to he regretted that more than a hundred have reached 
us.—Of the origin of the Fabliaux;—and whether it should be 
sought for in the remote East [Cf. Gaston Paris for the affirmative 
and J* 33edier for the negative -view].—That it may be, indeed, 
that a few Fabliaux have come to us from India;—but that in 
general great abuse has been made in our time of “ oriental origins ” ; 
—and that the majority of our Fabliaux, such aa Brunain, the 
Vache au Prelre, or the Vila in Mire or the Bourgeoise iV Orleans, 
only call for an inventive effort that does not exceed the capacity 
of the most ordinary experience.—Grossness of the Fabliaux ;— 
and the difficulty of reproducing e%en their titles;—on account 
of obscenity.—The satirical side of the Fabliaux ;— r and in this 
•connection, that they seem to have avoided attacking powerful 
personages.—How, on the other hand, they treat the priest, the 
“village curii,” not the monk or the bishop;—and how they treat 
women.—Of the “documentary” value of the Fabliaux;—and 
whether they teach us anything more than the Bits for example; 
—or a number of other “ documents ” of every kind.—The favour 
enjoyed by the Fabliaux throughout Europe;—and supposing their 
origin not to have been French,—of the slight gratitude we owe 
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skilled in self-observation, when celebrating their “ lady ” 
or their “ love pains,” they would fain note the cha¬ 
racteristic trait, give the precise and distinguishing touch, 
render, in a word, their sentiments in a manner that 
shall be peculiar to themselves, but they are ignorant 
how to effect their purpose. They are perhaps too early 
in the field! Their period is that which has sometimes 
been called the golden age of mediaeval literature, but the 
time has not come to dissolve the solidarity that binds 
the individual to his fellows. Neither the mental con¬ 
ditions nor the manners of the period permit this. It 
is too soon its yet; and in the meanwhile all their 
Songs, in which there are real qualities—if not artistic 
qualities at least those of grace, elegance and pretti¬ 
ness—continue without or almost without exception to 
resemble each other. Still the signal has been given, 
'and this “ courteous ” poetry, in which the personal 

our trouveres for the form of wit the Fabliaux have propagated in the 
world. 

8. The Works. —See Anatolo do Montaiglon’s and Gaston Raynaud’s 
Heeueil genera] rt complet des Fabliaux, 6 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1872-1890. 

V.— Allegorical Literature. 

Of the advantages that accrue from studying from the same point 
of view all the works of the literature of the Middle Ages distinguished 
by the same allegorical character,—and these arc : A. The Hainan de 
Henart; —B. The Hestiaires, the Dits, and the Debats nr Disputes ;— 
and C. The Homan de la Hose. —In this way it is easier to trace the 
connection between them and the forms that preceded them.—By 
noting that they all, or almost all, belong to the same time it** 
is perceived that the “allegory” characterises an entire “period” 
of mediaeval literature ;—and one is led to seek the reasons 
for this taste for allegory.—There are found to be social reasons, 
such as the danger tho writer might run in openly “ satirising ” 
somebody more powerful than himself;—but there are more es¬ 
pecially literary reasons resulting,—from the slight extent to which 
tjie “ direct” observation of reality was practised in the Middle 
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sentiment essays to come to the front, is already the 
symptom of an approaching emancipation of the in¬ 
dividual. 

Is it to oppose this tendency that the clergy, for their 
part, encourage the literature of the Miracle and Mystery 
Plays'? At any rate, it may be said that these repre¬ 
sentations, which they countenance or favour, strike us 
as being diversions by means of which they endeavour to 
retain an authority they feel to be eluding their grasp. 
’A literature intended to edify or even to instruct, the 
reason why these Miracles and Mysteries sprang up in 
the shadow of the sanctuary is because in reality they 
were at first merely a further religious observance; and 
traces of this origin will subsist down to the representa¬ 
tions of the Brotherhood of the Passion. This fact will 
be overlooked by those who later on will be seen to 
scoff at these works, and perhaps by those who in' 

Ages;—from the comparative unfitness of the language for the 
expression of general ideas without the intermediary of a material 
personification;—and from the tendency of the “wits” of all 
. periods to speak a language tlmt shall not be understood by the 
multitude. 

A.— The Roman de Rlnart. 

1. The Sources. —itdelestand du Meril, IWsics Latinos da Moyen- 
age, preceded by a Hiaioirc de la fable Ksopiqne, Paris, 1854;— 
Leopold llenieux, Lea Fa bull atea Latina depma le fnecle d'August? 
juaqu'd la fin da Moyen-age , Paris, 1884 [Cf. Saint-Marc Girardin; 
Leu Fab alia tea franca is?] ;—Leopold Sudre, Lea Sources^ du Homan 
*71? lien art , Paris, 1892;—W. J. Jonckbloet, Etude aur le Homan 
de Henart, Groningen, 1863 Ernest Martin, le Homan dc Itenart , 
Strasburg, 1881-1887;—Jacobs, History of the JEsopic Fable, 
London, 1889 ;—G. Paris, le Homan de Henart, in the Journal dee 
Savants, 1893. 

2. The Development of the Homan be Henart. —Popularity of 
the Isopets or collections of fables more or less “ ASwopic,”—proved 
by the number of them that have come down to us.—How their 
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our time will attempt to trace back to them the 
beginftings of modern drama. Further, supposing the 
quasi-liturgical pomp of the Mysteries to have been at 
first the continuation in the street of the ceremonies 
celebrated in the church; supposing them to have been, 
as the processions were, a mode of causing the senses 
of the populace, and its natural appetite for amuse¬ 
ment and spectacles to be interested in the duration of 
religion ; and, finally, supposing their decline, as might 
be shown to be the case, to be solely due to the anathema 
cast upon them by the Church, it may be said, and it must 
be said, that just as the courteous poetry expressed the 
ideal of the nobility, and the Fabliaux that of the villain, 
so the Mysteries to begin with expressed the ideal of the 
clergy. 

Side by side with this differentiation of forms and 
classes, we see finally a differentiation of nationalities ; 


diffusion must have incited to a closer observation of the character 
of familiar animals;—and how m tins way the “ Animal Epopee ” came 
into existence. C’onnuoutary on a saying of St. Augustin: Vihnm 
honnnis natnra jirroni; —it was perceived that we have doubtless 
perfected our vices, but that in us and m their mutual relations 
they ere liko “animals” that are fighting with each other |Cf. a fine 
passage of Bossuet in his Elevaium* xur Iru mysttrex, 4th week, 8tli 
Elevation] -and in this connection of the employment of apologues 
or of animal “ examples” in the inedneval collections of sermons. 

This is the second phase of the evolution of the Unman dr lirnarf. 

- -Writers perceive the infinite facilities for satire offeied by this new 
vehicle of <p.pression [Cf. Tame, La Eon tame rt xcs EahlrxJ ;— they 
cease to joke at the expense of tiie awkwardness or cowardice of theij* 
neighbour;—but deride these failings m Brim, the bear, or Couard, 
the hare;—and here, perhaps, we have the explanation of the almost 
sudden disappearance of the Fabliauxif from being direct and brutal, 
satire by becoming “ allegorical ” has become more general and less 
dangerous.—In tlie same way is explained the number and diversity 
of the “branches” of the lionuui do Jienart :—from one end of 
the territory to the other the animal epopee serves as the common 
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and when it is clearly established that neither the 
Papacy nor the Empire is capable of maintaining the 
unity of Europe in face of the conflicting interests that 
divide it, it becomes the turn of the nations , after the 
forms and the classes, to attain to self-consciousness. 

This is nowhere better perceived than in the history of 
literatures. The ground-work of our Chansons de geste 
continues to subsist in France,—and also that of our 
Romans de la Table-Ronde, which are destined to serve 
'for the compilations of the Bibliothcquc bleue ,—but it 
would seem as if their spirit emigrates on the one 
hand to Germany, and on the other to Spain. In 
opposition to the Spanish genius, which is about to 
combine w'hat is most extravagant in the Chansons de 
geste or the Homans de la Table-Ronde with what is 
most heroic in the “ folly of the Cross,” the French 
genius manifests itself as a spirit of mockery, of irony 

vehicle, and as it were as the “ passe-partout" for satire;—pains are 
taken, too, to imitate the animals’ habits more exactly:—and the 
outcome of all this is something analogous to the “ ample comedy ” 
of La Fdntaine;—but of a La Fontaine who is no artist—perhaps not 
a poet. 

Finally, in a last period,—on the threshold of the fourteenth 
century—the new “branches” become purely satirical;—and alle¬ 
gorical ;—“ the grossness of the worst Fabliaux invades these 
writings ”;—or “ they serve as a vehicle for bitter and excessive 
satire ” [Cf. Gaston Paris, La Litter at a re fra n ca ive au Mo yen-dye '].— 
The matter outgrows the scope of the work;—the general interest 
gives way to a purely topical interest; — and as this lufcter phase 
coincides with the perversion of the language,—the Middle Ages once 
more miss an opportunity of giving definite shape in a masterpiece 
to an ingenious idea. 

8. The Woek.—B ee for the Roman de Renart proper, Ernest 
Martin’s edition, mentioned above. In Moon’s edition, 1826, Paris 
should be mentioned as well: Le Couronnement Renart—Renard le 
Nonvel; —and Renart le Centre fait, Wolf's edition, 1861, Vienna.— 
A piece such as that which liutebeuf has entitled Renart le Bcatournti 
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and already of revolt. Very different from the English 
genius, as exemplified almost at the outset in Chaucer's 
Tales, it is no less different from the German geniub. 
Again, is it not almost as distinct from the Italian 
genius, as the latter is beginning to take shape in 
the Divine Comedy, for example, or in the sonnets 
of Petrarch? And thus it is that in Europe, which 
in the past was so closely united, the nationalities are 
forming by the agglomeration of like to like, by a sort of 
process of grouping round certain ideas or certain senti¬ 
ments, to be transformed later on by heredity into racial 
characteristics. 

It is impossible to think without some uneasiness of 
what would have become of the French genius had it 
persevered in this direction, or rather,—for it was 
destined so to persevere, as we shall see,—if this in¬ 
fluence of the Gallic bent of mind had not been 

may serve to prove the popularity of the Homan, but, on the other 
hand, docs not form part of it .in any way whatever. 

With the lloman de llenart may be compared, on account of their 
more or less allegorical characteristics : , 

B.—The Bestiaires, among which are cited those ;—of Philippe 
de Thaon,—of Guillaume Le Clere,—and of Kichard do Fournival. 
They are animal tales moralised ;—and whence are sometimes drawn, 
as by Philippe de Thaon, Christian lessons;—or, as by Kichard do 
Fournival, amatory lessons ; 

G. The DltS, and still more the DebatS—for instance the Bata die 
tit: Care me ft de Cham aye ;—the theme of which lias been repro¬ 
duced by Rabelais m Ins epic account of the struggle between the 
Heine des Andouillcs and Quarcsmc prat ant ;—or the Bat mile dcs 
Sept Arts by Henri d’Andeli; 

IX The Arts d’AmOlir, among which are cited Andre le 
Chapelain’s Dc arte hones to amandi , translated into French by 
Drouart la Vache ,—Jacques d’Amiens’ Clef d'Amours ;—le Cornell 
d'Amours by Kichard de Fournival. It is due to the influence of 
these works that courteous poetry finds its way into the Homan de 
la Hose. 
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counterbalanced, almost from the start, by other in¬ 
fluences, and foremost amongst them by “ scholastidsm.” 
Many hard things have been said of scholasticism in 
general, and doubtless with some justice, though, after 
all, St. Thomas is not perhaps so much the inferior 
of Aristotle, nor Duns Scotus of Hegel. However, 
this is not the question here; and we shall confine 
ourselves to saying that if, as La Bruyere declares, 
“ the whole art of writing consists in defining well 
■ and in depicting well,” then scholasticism lias certainly 
taught us the half of it. Owing to the lack of a 
sufficiently wide knowledge of nature, and still more 
to the lack of a sufficiently experimental knowledge, 
there is nothing “ scientific,” in the true sense of 
the word, about the scholastic definitions; but they 
nevertheless served to discipline the French genius 
by imposing upon it that need of clearness, precision, 

E—The Roman de la Rose. 

1. The Sources. —Paulin Paris’ article on the Roman dr la Rose, in 
tlic HutMrc httcraire, vol. xxiii.and his article on Jehan de Meung, 

» in the Histoire litttrairr, vol xxviii ; - Langlois, Oriyincs cl sources 
dii Roman de la Rose, Pans, 1891; - Gaston Paris, La lAttcratnrc 
francaiw an Moyen-dgr. 

2. The Contents of the Romance. —The two authors of the 
Roman , Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meung;—and the fact not 
to be overlooked that there was a difference of age of forty years 
between them;—or about the distance of time that separates le 
Couronncment Renart or Ren art le Nouvcl from th% principal 
Ranches of the Roman de Renart.- -The relation of the a psychologi¬ 
cal epopee ” (Gaston Paris) of Guillaume de Lorris to the “ annual 
epopee ” of the Roman dc Renart. —Guillaume de Lorris, in his Art 
d'aimer, personifies the varieties of love, just as the authors of 
Renart personified the vices of humanity in their animals.—His con¬ 
ception of love;—and its relation to that in the “ courteous poetry.”— 
His skill in the handling of allegory ;—and that it was probably not 
the least important cause of the success of the Roman de la Rose - 
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and propriety which throughout has had a notable 
influence on the destinies of our prose. It may be, too, 
that we owe to scholasticism our habit, not of going to 
the bottom of questions, but of viewing them in every 
light, and thus of perceiving their unexpected aspects 
and of finding ingenious solutions to them, — solutions 
too ingenious perhaps, yet bordering at times on the 
truth, which, as it is complex, may he garbled by 
a too simple mode of expression. In any cast’, we 
cannot be otherwise than grateful to scholasticism for 
having taught us to “compose”; for, as is notorious, 
it is this balance in the composition, this subordina¬ 
tion of detail to the main idea, this nice proportion 
of the parts that will prove to be one of the super¬ 
lative and characteristic features of French literature. 
It may be said indeed that the French genius, while 
manifesting itself as a spirit of satire and oppo- 

For all these reasons, the Homan dr la llose may he considered as 
the ideal expression of the* sentiments of the society, of which the 
Roman de Henari is the satirical picture. 

It would be well to seek to establish which were the worksin the 
interval that separates tf. de Lorris from lean de Meung, that “filled* 
the place ” of the Homan de la Hose', -and why Jean de Meung, who 
was about to alter its nature, should have chosen to continue it rather 
than the Hainan dr Henart ? 

Jean de Meung’s Homan ; -and that the poet himself regarded this 
part of his work merely as a sally of his youth ; - while its sig¬ 
nificance is on this account only the more characteristic.—While 
respecting the story and the scope of Guillaume de Loins’ work, 
Jean de Meung introduced into them a marked disposition tows^s 

social satire " and “ natural philosophy ’’;—the first tendency con¬ 
nects him with the authors of the additional “ branches ’’ of the 
Homan dr Henart ;—with whom he has also in common the violence 
of his language;—and his license of expression.--His inclination 
towards “ natural philosophy ” seems more exclusively peculiar to 
himself;—although it can be compared with the doubtless i ery un¬ 
conscious philosophy of the authors of our Fabliaux. 
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sition took the shape as well of a spirit of logic and 
clearness. * 

Further, in opposition to the feudal spirit, which is a 
spirit of individualism and of liberty, it took the shape of 
a spirit of equality, not to say in so many words, of justice 
and ‘'fraternity.” Omnia qum loquitur populus iste 
con jurat io est. Of all the characteristics of the European 
literature of the Middle Ages there is none that has 
remained more national, and, if one may venture so to 
express oneself, more personal to French literature than 
this leaning towards universalit) r . It might be main¬ 
tained without exaggeration, that the “ Bights of Man” 
are already set forth in the second part of the Homan de 
la Bu<e, that by Jean de Mining, and what is more, the 
contention could be proved. From the first it ife, as it 
were, an understood thing that authors shall not write 
in French for the sake of writing, but with a view to 

Prodigious success of tho Homan de la Hose ;—and that Jean de 
Mcung, with Christien de Troyes, is one of the very few writers of the 
Middle Ages of whom it may be said that their works were epoch 
making.—'fhe attacks of Gerson;—and of Christine de Pisan;—evi¬ 
dence of Petrarch;—‘‘ Since you desire a foreign work in tho vulgar 
tongue, he wrote to G uy de Gonzague of Mantua, 1 cannot suggest 
anything better than this one [the Homan de la Hone], unless all 
France, with Paris leading the way, be mistaken as to its merit.”— 
Numerous copies of the poem; —and immediately after the invention 
of printing, the numerous editions of the book. 

3. Til is Woek—I ndependently of the edition issued by Marot at 
tho beginning of the sixteenth century there may be cited Meon’s 
edition, Paris, 1818; -and Pierre Marteau’s [a pseudonym] edition 
\vitft translation, Orleans, 1878-1879. 

The importance of “ allegorical ” literature in the Middle Ages is 
seen from these summary details ;—it would remain to compare these 
“ personifications ” with the “ Entities ” and “ Quiddities ” of scholasti¬ 
cism ;—and both with what will be called later “ the reduction to tho 
universal,”—or, in other words, general ideas.—That unfortunately. 
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exerting an action, and that the object of this action 
filial* be the propagation of general ideas. Later on, this 
peculiarity will be found to contribute more than any¬ 
thing else to extend throughout the world the popularity 
of the French language and literature; and is it not exact 
that this is the quality in our tongue which pleases 
foreigners, who spoke of it, as far back as the thirteenth 
century, as “the most delectable m existence ”? The 
explanation of this characteristic lies: in part m the 
persistence and continuity of Latin traditions; in part 
in the efforts of our legists to secure the triumph of 
the spirit of-Roman law over the Germanic or feudal 
spirit; and finally in the encouragement by our kings 
of an effort that serves the ends of their noblest 
ambition, since it makes for the unification of their 
subjects’ aspirations and lor the formation of the 
French nation. 

if the intentions were excellent, the method was false;—for the idea 
did not become clearer in proportion as recourse was had more and 
more to allegory;—and the writers got further away from nature and 
truth in the same proportion.—This is what Petrarch meant ■when, 
in the letter quoted above, he made the authors of the Human de la* 
liuse the reproach that their “Muse was asleep’'and when he 
contrasted with their coldness, the passionate ardour breathed by the 
verses of “ those divine singers of love : Virgil, Catullus, Propertius, 
and Ovid. 

VI.— The Farce de Pathelin. 

1. Thb*Soueces.—P etit de Julleville, La Com ’die el Ilk Mir nr* an 
Mo yen-age , Paris, 1887 ;—Littre, Hixtmrc de la langur jrancai^c, 
Paris;—Lenient, La Satire nt France an Mo yen age , —Ernest 
Benan, la Farce de Pathelin, in Ins Fsnan de critique et de 
morale. 

2. Moralities and Farces.— That the examination of the Morali¬ 
ties confirms directly or indirectly the preceding observations upon 
“ allegorical literature ” :—directly if the moralities are merely a form 
of this literature :—by the nature of the personages who are the heroes 
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How was it, then, that this movement was abruptly 
interrupted? and in point of fact, was it interrupted? 
For we possess but an indifferent knowledge of the long 
period that elapsed between the reigns of the earliest 
Valois and the time when the Renaissance was in full 
progress. 

The language becomes confused, faltering and heavy, 
grows more complicated without growing more refined, 
becomes at once more obscure, more pedantic and more 
insipid. “ An ordinance of Saint Louis, it lias been said, 
and an ordinance of Louis XIV. are both in French”; 
this doubtless amounts to Baying that an ordinance of 
Jean le Bon, or an ordinance of Charles VIT. are scarcely 
in French or are not in French. [A. do Montaiglon, in 
Crepet’s liecueil (lea Poe tea fnuu;ats.\ The old forms 

of them: Mill-Avise, Jhen-Ansc, Rebellion, Malefm , etc.;—by the 
intention of “moralising” evinced by their \cry names;—and by 
the covert satire they contain.—The same observations arc indirectly 
confirmed*:- by the superiority of the Farces to the Moralities ;— 
•and by the nature of this superiority,—which consists essentially in 
the fact that the personages in the former works are not allegories,— 
but real personages. 

The Farce de Maitre Pallid in ;—and whether the origin of 
classical comedy is to he traced to it; - and if its author is to 
be regarded as a “forerunner of Moli/ue. 1 ’— Of the abuses in con¬ 
nection with this perpetual search after “origins”;—and that a 
few good comic scenes do not warrant the pronouncing of the 
ngjne of Molid-re.—The Farce dc Pathehn is after all only a Fabliau 
in dialogue;—the central idea of which is neither very clever 
nor very deep;—though for all that the farce is excellent.—That 
the distinction between literary forms must be observed;--and in 
this connection of an excellent passage of Renan on the loivneas 
of the sentiments that find expression in the Farce da Maitre 
Pathelin . 

A few remarks upon the Holies ;—which belong to the period of the 
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are exhausted and the new have not arisen as yet 
upon their ruins. The epic vein has run dry: there 
are no more Chansons de geste or Romans . Fabliaux 
are no longer composed, and even the important 
Mysteries only make their appearance towards the 
close of the period. [Cf. V. Le Cierc, Histoire 
litteraire de la France , vol. xxiv.J The Chronicle, 
on the other hand, has encroached in every direction. 
There are chronicles in verse and chronicles in prose. 
Eustache Deschamps is a chronicler, and so is Georges 
Chastelain. The most wise Christine de Pisan, and 
Froissart hiiilself, are also merely chroniclers. They 
are all of them exclusively preoccupied with the present; 
and this is comprehensible when one bears in mind the 
time in which they are living. 

Of a surety, it is not the moment to dream of the 
mystic conquest of the Grail when the English are 

literature of the Middle Ages that is still almost unexplored.—That 
it would seem, however, that they bear the same relation to such 
a Farce as Patkelin , as the last branches of the limard to the 
earliest;—or as the inspiration of Jean de Meung to that of (x. 
de Lorris:—once more it is the allegory that itself reacts upon * 
itself,—by endeavouring to avoid dullness by recourse to gross- 
ness. 

3. The Work. —The principal edition of the Farce de Mail re 
Paihclin is that of F. Genin, Paris, 1854. 

VII. --Francois Villon [Paris, 1431....]. 

1. Thk # Sources.— A. Campaux, Francos Villon, sa vie et sex 
ceuvrea, Paris, 1859;—A. Longnon, Etude biograjdtique utr Francms 
Villon, Paris, 1877;—Aug. Vitu, Le Jargon an XI V virile, Paris 
1884;—Lucien Sclione, Le Jargon et Jobelin de Fran com Villon, 
Paris, 1888;—A. Bijvanck, Eaxai critique sur lea leuvrca de Francois 
Villon , Leyden, 1883 ;—CEuvrcs de Francois Villon, edited by M. 
Aug. Longnon, Paris, 1892. 

2. The Poet ;— that Boileau was not mistaken in hailing him as 
unique among or the “first” of our “old romance writers”—The 
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masters of three-quarters of France; and people have no 
heart for rhyming amid the tumult of arms. Further 
there was the Black Plague, the Jacquerie, the madness 
of King Charles VI., and the sanguinary quarrels between 
Armagnacs and Burgundians. To sing “ the ladies ” or 
the return of spring— 

The year has doffed its mantle 

Of wind, of cold, and of rain, 

amid all these horrors and the universal distress, 
the lieedlessness* is needful of a Charles d’Orleans. And. 
when finally, during the last years of the reign of Charley' 
VII., or under Louis XI., there is a return of peace and 
tranquillity, one or two exceptions do not prevent what 
I may perhaps describe as a Flemish or Burgundian 
heaviness from invading the whole domain both of 
literature and art—the tomb of the dukes of Burgundy 

Parisian student of the fifteenth century ;—his adventures, and how 
they nearly brought him to the gibbet;—he was perhaps on the eve 
of being hanged when he wrote his Ballade des Bendas and his two 
Teitamenis ;—although on the other hand the “Testament” was a 
Iform of composition frequently adopted in the literature of his time.— 
Whether he was a member of a hand of robbers, —and that in any 
ease he was in the prison of Chante-sur-Loire when Louis XI. came 
to the throne. He was released on this occasion, and from this 
moment we lose sight of him.—But enough is known to allow it 
to be affirmed that the great superiority of his work is due to his 
having “lived” his poetry. 

That m point of fact be possesses all the qualities of a gfleat poet 
and of a lyric poet;—and even those of a wit;—although his wit was 
generally in very bad taste;—and his jests are those of the stews 
[Cf. the ballad of the Belle Heaumiere and that of the Grasse 
Margot]. —But he is touching when expressing his repentance [Of. 
le Grand Testament , 169-224], proof of the sincerity of which is 
afforded by la Ballade que Villon fit d la requite de sa mere . Further 
he had the gift of seeing and of evoking the vision of “ things seen ” 
[Of. la Ballade des Contredits de Franc Gontder], a keen sentiment 
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at Dijon is proof—and from crushing everything beneath 
its irfcubus, which the ostentatious display of riches aggra¬ 
vates rather than alleviates. [Cf. Ernest Kenan, Histoire 
UtUraire de la France , vol. xxiv. ] 

Doubtless there is Villon, Eran^ois Villon, “ born m 
Paris, near Pontoise,” a true gallows-bird, but a true 
poet as well—one would even venture to say a great 
poet; and assuredly*some of his Ballades exemplify the 
grace and vigour of style, the emotional sincerity, and 
the originality of sentiment and ideas that attach to 
this name of poet when it is deserved.. What is there 
grimmer than "the Ballade des pendus ? what fuller of 
colour than the Ballade de la grosse Margot' } more 
naively “limned” than the Ballade que fit Villon d la 
requite de sa mere ? and—since Villon cannot be named 
without the reference—what is there more human in 
its melancholy than the Ballade des Dames du temps 


of the grim [Cf. Grand Testament , 305-329, and 1728-1778] ;—infinite 
grace and delicacy when he hired [Cf. la Ballade den dame « du temps 
jadis ] ;—the rugged eloquence of the satirist;—to such a degree 
indeed that in none of our poets is the close relationship between 
lyricism and satire better perceived ;—such artistic mastery that 
nobody in his own time or since has surpassed or equalled lntn in 
the ballad;—and finally his entire work gives utterance to a cry of 
profound anguish by which we ourselves are moved in our innermost 
being. 

Be it added that to Villon belongs the merit of having at least 
“summarised” what Boileau believed he had “cleared up."—Villon's 
ideal is aftmredlv far removed from that of the “ courteous poetry,” 
but if there exists a poetry of adventure and Bohemian life it *is 
his and he did not invent it.—Again, the form in wlncli death 
haunted the imaginations of the Middle Ages has had no more 
eloquent interpreter [Cf. the Vers dr la Mart by the Monk Helinand 
in the Histoire litteraire de la Trance, vol. xni.j;—and if the 
courteous poetry itself, though it went the wrong way to work, tended 
nevertheless to liberate from all restraint the expression of the poet s 
personality ;—this end, too, was attained by Villon. 
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jadis 1 But it was not the example of Villon that was 
followed. The men who founded a school werfe the 
“great rhetoricians”: Jean Meschiuot, Jean Molinet, 
Guillaume Cretin,—the Ramiuagrobis of Rabelais,—Jean 
Marot, Lemaire de Beiges. Already prosaic with Alain 
Chartier, poetry with these writers becomes pretentiously 
didactic. Were they alive to the fact themselves; and, 
“ being unable to make their poetry beautiful,” was it 
for this reason that they made it “artificial” by over¬ 
loading it with infinite complications and regrettable 
ornament? Their poetry reminds us of the village 
queen of whom Pascal will somewhere write, the “pretty 
maid, all mirrors and chains, who admires herself but 
who provokes laughter.” And the result is that nothing 
of their work has remained, and it cannot even be said 
that the succeeding age turned its fragments to account. 
Nevertheless, in their own time they choked, as it were, 

8. The Works.—V illon’s authentic works consist of his two 
Testaments and of five Ballade*, the best edition of which is that 
of M. Longnon referred to abo\e. 

He is the author neither of the llepues franches nor of the Franc 
• archer de Bagnolet, which are persistently given a place in almost all 
editions of his works ;—and of the eleven Ballades in jobclin or slang 
which are attributed to him, there are at least four that are certainly 
not by him;—but all these pieces, since they are attributed to him, 
are of great interest, as they prove for this very reason the represen¬ 
tative character of his work ;—and that his contemporaries appreciated 
it at once. 

VIII .—The Mysteries. 

1. The Sources.—O nesirne Leroy, Blades sur les myxteres, Paris, 
18137;—Charles Magniu, les Originesdu theatre moderne, Paris, 1846, 
1847,1858, Journal des Savants Edelestand du M&il, les Origines 
latinos du theatre moderne , Paris, 1849;—Coussemaker, Dramas 
Hturgiques , Rennes, 1860;—Leon Gautier, les Origines du theatre 
moderne, in the newspaper le Monde , 1873;—and lea Tropes, Paris, 
1887;—Marius Sepet, le l)rame Chretien au Moyen-age , Paris, 1877;— 
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the reputation of Villon, and more than fifty years will 
elapse* before the Lunettes des princes or the Complainte 
sur le trepas de Messire Guillaume de Byssipat will be 
surpassed in the estimation of poets by the Petit and 
the Grand Testament. 

In the same lamentable fashion as in the rhapsodies of 
the “ great rhetoricians,” the sterility of the period comes 
into view in connection with the apparent abundance of 
Mysteries, supposing indeed the Mysteries to belong to 
the history of literature, and their text to be of greater 
value than that of a modern opera libretto. For just as 
in an opera it “is first of all the music and in the next 
place the scenery, costumes, and ballet that by definition 
are the essential features of this class of work, while the 
text in reality is only the peg on which they are hung; 
so in our great Mysteries the principal, capital, and 
•characteristic element is the spectacle or representation, 

and les Prophetes du Christ , 1878 ;—Petit de JuUeviUe, lea My a teres, 
Paris, 1880; — A. d’Aucona, Origini del tcatro in Italia, Florence, 
1872; — W. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Halle, 1893. 

2. The Development of the Mysteries. 

A. The origin of the Mysteries ;—and in this connection of the 
analogy between the origin of French medieval drama and that of 
Greek drama;—but while this analogy should be pointed out it must 
not be exaggerated.—Of the Tropes or interpolations in liturgical 
texts, and what was the object of the Church in allowing them:—it 
doubtless desired to add to the solemnity of certain services or certain 
fetes ;—to interest the faithful in a more active manner in the cele¬ 
bration of Worship ;—to maintain its hold on them, to fix their 
attention and to instruct them by “ amusing them ” [Cf. down to oui* 
own time the “ pomps” and “ processions —Gradual formation of 
the liturgical drama:—by the introduction of the vulgar tongue into 
the recognised texts;—by the material and costumed representation 
of the “ mystery ” appropriate to the season; [Cf. the dramas 
V&pouz and the Propketes du Christ ] ;—by the intervention of 
lay authors. —The Representation d'Adam, and the fragment of 
■ the Risurreciion. —Removal of the site of the stage.—Why was it 

4 


9 

t# 
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or more exactly the exhibition. Whether clerks or 
laymen, the authors, or, as it would be more correct to 
term them, the purveyors of our Mysteries, do not even 
propose to narrate the “ drama of the Passion,” to teach 
the masses new truths, or to present them old truths in 
a new guise; their aim, or rather their office, all that 
they do and all that is asked of them, is merely to sketch 
a sort of scenario, which shall serve as # a pretext to the 
burgesses of Tours or of Orleans for mounting on the 
stage arrayed in resplendent finery,—and thus for pro¬ 
curing themselves the kind of pleasure afforded them 
to-day by a so-called historical “cavalcade.” At the 
same time, for this very reason, and on account of the 
living reality of the topical matter they contain of the 
time of Louis XI. or of Charles VII., it is not to be 
gainsaid that the Mysteries are precious documents for 
the history of manners. 

that the development of the liturgical drama was at a standstill 
for nearly two centuries ?—Impossibility of answering the question; 
—and whether this impossibility does not throw some doubt on the 
alleged “continuity” of the evolution of the drama during the 
Middle Ages.—That in any case the two plays of the thirteenth 
century that have come down to us [the Jeu <lc Saint Nicolas, by 
Jean Bodel, and tho Miracle tie Titcopfole, by Rutebeuf] do not re¬ 
establish the continuity;—any more than do the Miracles de Notre - 
Dame; —which have only a remote connection with the Mysteries. 

B. The Miracle Plays. —They consist of an incident taken from 
ordinary life, and terminating in the intervention of the Virgin or 
of a saint;—about the climax, and especially about “tfce plot” of 
fvhich, there is nothing obligatorythere is not necessarily any¬ 
thing more or less historic about the personages of these plays;— 
they can scarcely be said to aim at edifying and still less at in¬ 
structingindeed they are often hostile to the olergy;—and there 
is no evidence that the Church took them under its protection.— 
In consequence, their chief point of resemblance with the Myste* 
ries is that they promoted a taste for the theatre;—which they 
may even be said to have developed by means of tho fraternities, 
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But are not a “royal ordinance” or a “ decree of 
ParlisCment” also “documents”? and to whom has it 


equally ever occurred to regard them as “ literature ”? 

The only name in this period, apart from that of 
Villon, which stands out and survives is that of Philippe 
de Commynes. It would be a mistake to compare, 
as has been done, Commynes with his contemporary 


Macliiavelli. The “Decades” or “The Prince” of the 

* 

great Italian are written in a very different style; their 


value and significance are very different from that of the 


Mhnoirca of the shrewd servant of Charles the Bold and 


Louis XI. Still he, too, has his merits ! Commynes has 
few prejudices,—always an excellent qualification for 
writing history,—and above all he lived on familiar 
terms with one of the most original models an artist 
has ever been offered. This being the case, it is un¬ 
fortunate that his example, as also happened to Villon, 


the jniyx, or the chambers of rhetoric. —That in contrast to these 
characteristics, the Mysteries for their part are really stage represen¬ 
tations of the “ mysteries ” of religion;—a fact that relieves us of the 
necessity of dilating upon the signification and etymology of their 
name.—Herein moreover, and not in any other peculiarity, lies their 
true character;—which is not altered by the episodic scenes in which 
they abound;—as is further proved by the only classification that can 
be given of them. 

C. The Dramatic Cycles. —They are three in number: (1) the 
Cycle de VAvcicn Testament', (2) the Cycle du Nouveau Testament; 
and (3) the Cycle dcs Saints. That in the first of these three cycles 
none of the^Biblical themes are treated for their own sake,—as in the 
Esther or the A thalie of Bacine for example;—but solely in their con* 
nection with the coming of Christ,—whose life entirely takes up the 
second cycle.—This peculiarity is the explanation and the only ex¬ 
planation;—of the choice of episodes [Job, Tobiah, Daniel, Judith, 
Esther] ;—of the grossness of some of them, which is meant to bring 
into keener relief the figure of Christ;—and finally of the part that was 
long taken by the clergy in the representation of the Mysteries .—Of 
the Cycle des Saints and of its generally local character;—which is 
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bore no fruit, but that on the contrary, far from his having 
given rise to a literary movement, in him and with him 
our chroniclers come to an end. His talent is merely an 
accident, as was that of Villon; and not only is it not 
from him that our classical historians descend, but he 
can scarcely be regarded even as the forerunner of those 
authors of Memoirs, who are soon to become so numerous 
in the history of our literature. 

Thus, whichever way we look, and neglecting one or 
two exceptions such as there must alwagps be, we dis¬ 
cover nothing but symptoms of decadence, and it seems 
that the literature of the Middle Ages in all its branches, 
at any rate in France, has met with a check in its growth 
at the climacteric moment of its development. This 
amounts to saying ‘that the literature w r e refer to was 
marked by all the qualities that are characteristic of 
childhood; and for this reason w~e may still turn to it * 

not the more lay on that account. — The Mysteries are “ object 
lessons,” a mode of teaching the masses the essential truths of 
religion; and as has been said, a means of obtaining a hold on the 
masses.—That there are only two Mysteries that constitute an 
exception:—the My at ere ilu Siege d'Orleans and the Mystdre de 
Troic\ —but the mood that inspired the former had nothing in¬ 
compatible with the essential character of the sacred Mysteries 
—and that the latter was doubtless never represented. 

D. The Value of the Mysteeies,— and that in general, from a 
literary point of view, they are mediocrity itself;—which is easily 
understandable granting that the drama is as self-dependent as 
any other independent art;—further it is only by an a\3cident that 
their history coincides with that of literature.—But the Mysteries 
are not even drama: they are merely “ spectacle,”—and their authors 
only handled them as such.—That this opinion is borne out by the 
very conditions under which the Mysteries were represented.—And 
by this is not meant that they do not occasionally contain interesting 
“ incidents,” for such incidents are found in some of the Mysteries 
of the Cycle des Samts ;—scenes in which there cure traces of the 
greatness of the model, as in the Mysteries of the Cycle de VAncien 
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to-day, as to a purer source, and refresh in it our 
feverdd imaginations. But from the qualities of child¬ 
hood it passed by an abrupt transition to the infir¬ 
mities of decrepitude, and nothing or scarcely anything 
occupies the interval. Never perhaps since the remote 
times of Homer and the Greek epopee had epic matter 
been more abundant, richer, and fresher than that of 
the Chansons de Geste or the Romans de la Table- 
Ronde. We ourselves are still living on it! Yet 
during four hundred years, from one poem to another, 
from the earliest Chansons de geste to the latest 
prose versions of 'the Bibliotheque bleue , this epic 
matter floated in a diffuse state, without any of our 
old trouveres, the author of Roland , as little as that 
of Parsifal , being successful in giving it a shape that 
should present it “ under its eternal aspect.” The 
“dramatists” did not perceive the fact that the nature 

Testament ;—and curious “ episodes,” of a more or less realistic 
character as in the Cycle du Nouveau Testament ;—but what is 
meant is that they have no literary value;—that there is no cause to 
regret their decadence or their extinction,—and that they furnished 
no element oven to the “ Christian ” drama of the classic period. 

8. The Works.— The My at ere du Vicar Testament, edited by 
James de liothschild and Emile JL'icot, Paris, 1878-3891 ;—the 
Mysterc de la. Tasswn , by Arnoul Greban, edited by MM. Gaston 
Paris and Gaston ltaynaud, Paris, 1878;— Les Aclea ties A pot res, by 
Simon and Arnoul Greban, in 62,000 verses;—the My sic res de 
Satnte Barbc, Saint Denis, Saint Laurent, Saint Louis, &c\the 
My&ttrc dit Sieye d'Orleans, by MM. Guessard and Certain in tbe 
collection of Documents i mtdita nur Vlnstoirc de France, Paris, 186#. 

Further, excellent analyses will be found of all the Mysteries that 
have oome down to us, whether in manuscript or printed, in the second 
volume of M. Petit de JuJleville’s work on the Mysteries. 

IX.— Philippe de Commynes [Chateau de Commynes, 1447; 
f 1611, Chateau d’Argenton]. 

1. The Sources. —Lenglet du Fresnoy in his edition of the Me moires, 
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or essence of drama is action ; and for want of this in¬ 
tuition, it is seen, from the procession it began by faeing, 
to become at first an exhibition, after an exhibition a 
spectacle, and finally after a spectacle a show of the sort 
that is seen at fairs. And lyric poetry, fettered in its 
flight by circumstances, had no sooner spread its wings 
than it was constrained to fold them, and confining its 
free inspiration in poems of a conventional impersonality, 
to content itself with the commonplaces of the “cour¬ 
teous ” poetry. What has just been said is expressed in a 
general way, when it is affirmed that the Benaissance, far 
from having accomplished a work of destruction, did not 
even interrupt what was already in progress. If the litera¬ 
ture of the Middle Ages were not dead when the spirit of 
the Benaissance began to get abroad in the world, it had 
been expiring for two hundred years and more. It is 
therefore possible, it is even probable, that in the absence ■ 

1747;—Mile Dupont’s Notice preceding her edition of the Me moires, 
Paris, 1840;—Kervyn de Lettenhove, Lett res ct nctjociation.it dc 
Philippe dc Commynes , Brussels, 1867, 1874;—Cliantelauze, Notice 
preceding his edition of the Me moires, Paris, 1880;—Fierville, Docu¬ 
ments inedits sur Philippe dc Commynes , Pans, 1881. 

2. The Man and the Writer.—T he favourite of Charles the Bold 
and the counsellor of Louis XI.—His numerous missions and his 
political role.—His disgrace, 1486.—He reappears at court, 1492.— 
His retirement, 1498.—His last years, 1505-1510;—and his death. 

Originality of Commynes.—He is himself, and this distinguishes 
him from the chroniclers contemporary with him;—who, whether 
they write in French or Latin, are scarcely more than tht expression 
8f their time;—reflecting public opinion rather than uttering their 
own thoughts.—His experience of public affairs.—Qualities of his 
Mtmoires ;—they are those of a politician;—and also of a psychologist 
[Cf. Mimoircs , iv. 6, and vii. 9].—It may even be said that in places 
they are those of a philosopher [Cf. ii. 6, for example, and v. 18],— 
But they are not the work of an artist [Cf. Froissart];—or of an 
historian who is at the same time a moralist—capable, that is, of 
dedueing from events a signification of greater import than the facts 
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of the spirit of the .Renaissance some other new spirit 
would have entered and quickened this remnant of an 
existence. But this did not happen; and in the mean¬ 
time the Renaissance was about to provide us with 
three things we had so far lacked: an artistic model, 
by setting before us the great examples of antiquity; 
the ambition to reproduce and imitate the ancient forms 
of art; and to fill up these forms, if I may so express 
myself, new methods, in the shape of a new manner of 
observing nature and man. 

themselves;—It is this trait among others that distinguishes him from 
his contemporary Machiavelliand not to mention his ignorance of 
Latin or of classical traditions.--His qualities as a writer;—and the 
extent to which they arc marked by the spirit of the Middle Ages, 

8. The Wobk. —Apart from his u negotiations,” the work of 
Cominynes is restricted to his Me moires. He did not have the time 
to finish them, and they stop at 1498. 

The first edition of them appeared in 1524, under the title of 
Chronique de Louis AT.; and as to the last portion in 1528, under the 
title of Chronique de Charles VIII. 

The best modern editions are those of Mile Dupont, l’aris, 1840;— 
and Chantelauze’s edition, Paris, 1881. 



BOOK II 


CHAPTER I 

THE FORMATION OF THE CLASSIC IDEAL 

I 

It was in Italy that the signal was given, and it was 
the humanists who gave it. This name of humanists is 
applied to the poets, to the men of culture—and also to 
the pedants—who revived or rather who rediscovered the 


. THE AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 

First Period 

Villon to Ronsard 

1400-1560 

I. — Clement Marot [Cahors, 1495 ; f 1544, Turin]. » 

1. The Sources. — L'Adolescence and la Suite de VAdolescence 
CUnientine 1 ; —Bayle : Dictionnairc historique et critique, art. 
Marot. —Lenglet du Fresnoy in his edition of the Works of Marot, 
vols. i. and vi. ;— Goujet : BibliothSque franqaue, vol. xi. ;— Ch. 
d’Hericaulfc, CEimres choisiett de Marot , introduction, Paris, 1867; 

* We expressly include the works of a writer among the Sources of his biography 
only when they contain, as dose V Adolescence CUmenMne, information that is 
persons! and given as such by the author. 

40 
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lost significance of antiquity. Not that they themselves 
always appreciated it quite aright, or more particularly, 
as was too long believed, that the Middle Ages entirely 
ignored it. The Middle Ages were acquainted with Cicero 
and Virgil, Livy and Horace, Ovid and Seneca, Plautus 
and Juvenal; they even translated and imitated them! 
But “they had only turned them to account, says an 
historian there is little reason to mistrust,—Canon J. 
Janssen, in his memorable work on the Reformation in 
G-ermany,—as a medium that might help them to a more 
profound understanding of Christianity , and to an im¬ 
provement of the ntoral life ”; and this was doubtless a 
perfectly legitimate manner of making use of them, but 
it was possible to conceive a different maimer. The chief 
imiovation effected by humanism was to make the object 
of the study or knowledge of Latin antiquity that study or 

—0. l>ouen: Clement Marol ct le Psautier huguenot , Paris, 1878;— 
G. Guiffrey: CEuvres de Marot, vols. i. and ii., which are all that 
have appeared, Paris, n.d. 

2. The Man and the Poet. — Did he belong to Quercv or to 
Normandy?—The disciple of his father, Jean Marot, and of the 
** great rhotoricians ” ;—his youth and his love affairs ;—his edition of 
the Bommant de la Hose, 1527.—The valet de chambre of Fran 901 s I. 
—Marot’s imprisonments.—The publication of VAdolmecnec Clemen¬ 
tine, 1582; and the edition of the Works of Villon, 1533.—Marot and 
Protestantism.—His stay at Ferrara.— Return to Paris.—The Traduc¬ 
tion des Psaumes, 1541.—Marot in Geneva;—his quarrels with Calvin ; 
—he leaves Geucva for Turin, where he dies in 1544. 

Esteem u#which Marot is held ;— and the qualities that justify it : 
wit, clearness, and sly humour.—That these qualities are scarcely 
those of a poet, but rather of a prose writer, who should have fitted 
rhymes to his prose.—Marot possessed neither the intensity of feeling, 
nor the picturesqueness of vision, nor the vividness of style of a poet; 
—Marot’s ideas commonplace ;—and that Marot must not be under¬ 
estimated ;—but that it is necessary to assign him no more than his 
proper value, if the work of llonsard and the reform he accomplished 
are to be rightly appreciated. 
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knowledge itself, and in this way to transform, solely by 
displacing them, the very foundations of education and 
intellectual culture. For there is a wide difference 
between the disposition of mind which induces the 
reader to search the Tusculanae or the sixth book of the 
JEneid for premonitory signs of the approaching advent 
of Christianity, and that which leads him merely to seek 
in these works, with a view to deriving pleasure from 
them, the evidences of the melancholy genius of Virgil 
or of the eloquence of Cicero. Numerous points which 
were overlooked in the first case came into sight in the 
second, aroused attention and held it. Suppose that at 
the present day we were to affect to regard Rabelais 
and Moliere merelv as the “ forerunners of the French 
.Revolution ”—and they are its forerunners in a certain 
measure and a certain sense—and endeavour to count 

3. The Works. —The works of Marot are composed : (1 ) of 
Translations and Allegories, such as his translation of the Meta¬ 
morphoses, bk. i. and ii., and his Temple tie Cupido , or again his 
Enfer ;—(2) of Chants roj/aux, Ballads , and Rondeaux', —i3) of 
Elegies, Epistles, and Epigrams ;—(4) of occasional pieces, that 
figure m anthologies under the titles Etrcnnes , Epitaphcs, Jllasons, 
Cimetieres , and Complaintes; —(5) of his translation of fifty of the 
Psalms. 

The best editions are the Niort edition, 1596, published by Thomas 
Fortau;—Lenglet du Fresnoy’s edition, The Hague, 1731, Gosso and 
N&iulme;—and among the modern editions, that published at Lyons 
by Scheuring. 1869;—and that oi (iuifirey, which unhappily has 

remained unfinished. * 

• 

II.—Marguerite de Valois [Angouleme, 1492; \ 1549, Chateau 
d’Odos]. 

1 . The Sources. —Brantome: Les Dames Tllustres, sixth discourse, 
article 6;—Bayle, Dictiormaire liistorique, article Marguerite;— 
G4nin: Notice sur Marguerite preceding his edition of the Lettrei r, 
Paris, 1841 ;—Leroux de Lincy: Notice preceding his edition of the 
Heptameron, Paris, 1853; —La Ferriere: Le Livre de depenses de la 
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how many of their most characteristic traits would be 
lost for us. To search Tartuffe with a view to learning 
the religious opinions of Moliere is one way of reading the 
work, but not the only way,—and above all not the most 
literary way. [Cf. Janssen, VAUemagne et la Reforme; 
French translation, Paris, 1887, vols. i. and ii.; and Furcy- 
Raynaud’s translation of Pastor’s Histoire des Papes, 
Paris, 1888, vol. i.] 

On the other hand, while the Middle Ages were fairly 
well acquainted with Latin literature, they were almost 
wholly ignorant of Greek literature. Gracum est, non 
legitur ! Greek was the language of the chief heresies, 
the language of Nestorius, Arius, and Eutyches. It 
is true indeed that in spite of the proverb, 8t. Thomas 
d’Acquinas, to mention but him, was deeply versed in 
Aristotle. But it does not seem that the Middle Ages 

reinc tie Navarre , Paris, 1862 Marguerite tic Valois , by the author 
of Robert Emmet [O 1 ® 880 d’Hausson\illej, Paris, 1870. 

2. Thk Woman and the Writer.— The mischances of a royal 
reputation ;—and how Marguerite lias been the a ietim of the excess 
or tho indiserectness of her affection for her brother, Francis I.;— # 
and of the liking of biographers for scandalous anecdotes;—and of 
her homonymy with another Marguerite, whoso memory lias been 
popularised by Le. J J rc aur Cl ere*, Lex Huguenots, and La Rente 
Margot. —But the evidence of her contemporaries,—and the examina¬ 
tion of her works themselves, the Heptameron included,—give an 
exactly contrary idea of her. 

Composition of the Heptameron ;—testimony of Brantome;—com¬ 
parison between the Hep tamer on and Boccaccio’s Decameron and the 
Propos et Jotjcax devis of Bonaventure des P^riers. That tho grols- 
ness of some of the stories in it merely proves the grossness of the 
manners and lauguage of the time;—but that Marguerite’s object was 
to combat this grossness;—and that? the proof of this is to be found in 
the Dialogues that separate the “ days,”—The historical allusions m the 
Heptameron, —that it is the book of a virtuous woman and even of a 
woman somewhat given to “ preaching”testimony of du Verdier in 
his BibliotJUque, vol. iv„ edition of 1772. The study of the Potties 
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were acquainted with Homer, Herodotus, JEschyluB, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Pindar, Demos¬ 
thenes, and the Alexandrians. How could a knowledge 
have been acquired of these writers since there was 
not a single professor of Greek at the University of 
Paris? In consequence, when the Humanists began to 
steep themselves in Grecian lore, they inaugurated a 
veritable revolution. The fact is too commonly over¬ 
looked when it is attempted, doubtless with a view to 
lessening our debt to the Benaissance, to contest the 
originality of that movement. One of the reasons, 
probably, why the Benaissance did not come to a head 
sooner, is that the study of Latin was insufficient 
to provoke it. To accomplish this the dispersion was 
necessary of the Greek element throughout the Europe 
of the fifteenth century, as the consequence of the 

and the Lettres confirms this interpretation ;—since Marguerite’s 
Poesies are in general pious poetry;—“ She was very fond of com¬ 
posing devout verses,” says Brantdine, “ for she was much inclined 
to godliness”;—and her Lettres , when they were not business 
letters or poetical letters, are “mystic” letters.—Of Marguerite’s 
’ attitude towards Protestantism.—The incident of the Miroir de Vdme 
pccheressc. —The last yearb of Marguerite and her death. 

8 . The Works .—Lea Marguerites de hi Marguerite des Princesses , 
1547;— L'Hcpla mar on de> nnuvclles de la Heine de Navarre , first 
edition, 1558, and second edition, 1559;— Lettres de Marguerite 
d'Angoulemc, published by G<5nin, Pans, 1841, for the Soriite de 
Vhistoirc de France ;— Derniera> poesies de la Heine de Navarre , 
edited by Abel Lefranc, Paris, 1896. * 

•The best edition of the Heptamcron is that of Leroux de Lincy. 

111.—Frangols Rabelais [Chinon, 1483, or 90 or 95; t 1552 or 
53, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Niceron in hifj Homines illustrcs t vol. xxxii.;— 
Chaufepi^, in his Dictionnaire, article “Rabelais,” very exhaustive 
and very important;—J. Ch. Brunet: llccherches swr les editions 
originalcs dc Rabelais , Paris, 1884, and the new edition, greatly 
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taking of Constantinople by the Turks. And even if 
it be ’impossible to say in what manner, or precisely 
in what connection, the influence made itself felt, its 
effects are not on this account less certain, but merely 
more hidden and far reaching. [Cf. Emile Egger, 
VHelUnume en France , Paris, 18G9; and Voigt, Die 
Wiederbelebung des classichen Alterthums.] 

It is needful, too, to take into account the essential 
quality of the Italian genius. “ Does the human plant,” 
in Alfieri’s famous words, “grow more sturdily in 
Italy than elsewhere? ” The question is open to dis¬ 
cussion, and it might be found that there is much 
ingenuousness in the sort of admiring bewilderment our 
dilettanti experience or affect to experience in presence of 
a Csesar Borgia—who, perhaps, as the son of his father, 
was as much a Spaniard as an Italian. What, however, 

augmented, Paris, 1852;—A. May r argues: Rabelais, Paris, 18G8; 
— Eugene Noel: Rabelais et son oeuvre, Paris, 1870; — Emile 
Gebhart: Rabelais ct la Renaissance , Paris, 1887, and second edition, 
Paris, 1893;—Jean Fleury: Rabelais, Paris, 1877;—Paul Stapfcr: 
Rabelais, sa personne, son gdnie et son oeuvre, Paris, 1889;—Rene 
Millet: Rabelais, Paris, 1892, in the collection of Grands Ecnvains 
frangais ;—and finally the Notices or Notes in the editions of Le 
Duehat, le Motteux, Desocr, Burgaud des Marets, Moland, and 
Marty-Laveaux. 

2. The Legend or Rabelais. —How it was formed ;— the attacks of 
his contemporaries;—Ron sard’s epitaph on Rabelais : 

A vine will grow up 
From the stomach and paunch 
Of good Rabelais who was drinking 
Always, while he lived; . . . 

—Rabelais’ quarrels with the monks;—with the Sorbonne;—with 
Calvin;—the declarations in the Prologues ;—the general character of 
Rabelais' work;—and in this connection, that in spite of the tendency 
of the eritios to make men resemble their works,—there was nothing 
either of the drunkard or the buffoon, nor even of the revolutionary 
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is undeniable is that Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio only 
deserved to be called the “ first of the modems ” because 
they were distinguished from their contemporaries by a 
characteristic sign, whose nature we shall attempt shortly 
to make clear. Still less can we disregard the conse¬ 
quences of the wars of Charles VIII., Louis XII., and 
Francois I. The truth is that for us Frenchmen our 
first contact with Italy was a sort of revelation. “Amid 
the feudal barbarity of which the fifteenth century still 
bore the imprint, Italy—says Michelet—offered the 
spectacle of an ancient civilisation. It commanded the 
respect of foreigners by its long-standing authority in 
religion and the pomp of its opulence and arts.” It 
would be impossible to state the truth better or more ac¬ 
curately. The charm of the Italian climate and manners 
may be adduced as well. The Italy of the "Renaissance, 

about Rabelais.—Gmguene’s opuscule dealing with “ the authority 
of Rabelais in the present revolution” (1791);—and the notes in 
Esmangart and Johamieau’s edition. 

3. Rabelais’ Work. 

A. The Sources of the Romance. —Its mythical or mythological 
ground-work [Of. P. Sobillot, (rargantua dans les traditions popu- 
laircs'\ ;—and that it is doubtful whether Gargantua is a *' solar 
myth.”—Moreover it is not certain that he is a caricature of 
Francis I.—The Gallic ground-work and the tradition of the Middle 
Ages.—The Graeco-Latin antiquity, and in this connection of Rabe¬ 
lais' erudition: totim encijclopccdiic profundissimum ahyssum. —The 
writers of the Renaissance ;—of some of Rabelais’ borrowings: from 
Sir Thomas More [the Abbey of Thelema],—from Merlin Coccaie 
fthe sheep of DindenautJ,—from Pogge (the ring of Hans Carvel],— 
from Coelio Calcagnini [the allegory of Physics and Antiphysios, the 
Thawed Words],—from Cnelius Rhodiginus, etc., etc.—The historical 
allusions in Rabelais’ romance;—and the satire of contemporary 
manners.—Imitation in a general way of the “ Iliad ” in the earlier, 
and of the “ Odyssey ” in the last books. [Cf. in Frederic Bernard's 
edition, Amsterdam, 1741, an amusing “ Parallel between Homer and 
Rabelais,” by DufreBny, the author of the Lettres Siamoiscs], 
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invaded, devastated, and trampled under foot by the men 
from ffhe North, whether Germans or Frenchmen, subtly 
mastered its rude conquerors as Greece had done before 
it. They conceived the idea of a different life, freer, 
more ornate, more “ human ” in a word, than that they 
had led for five or six centuries : an obscure sentiment 
of the power of beauty stole into the minds of even the 
,( men at arms’' or the lansquenets; almost unawares, 
the whole of Europe became Italianised; and then it 
was at last that the spirit of the Renaissance, recrossing 
the mountains with the armies of Charles VIII., Louis 
XII., and Francois T., seemed to have destroyed in less 
than fifty years the little that remained of the traditions 
of the Middle Ages. 

In this respect the Renaissance is without question the 
work of the Italian genius. When two or more elements 

B. The signification of the Romance ;—and it not being necessary 
that a romance should have a signification or a philosophy,—how is 
it that one is sought for in llabelais’ romance V —The Prologue to the 
first book;—two verses of Theodore de Beze : 

Qui sic nugatur, tractantem ut seria vincat, 

Seria quum faciet, die, rogo, quantus ent; 

four verses of Victor Hugo : 

Rabelais, whom none understood ; 

Rocks Adam to sleep, 

• And his vast ringing laugh 

Is one of the abysses of the mind; * 

—and of the danger of seeing too much mystery and too much pro¬ 
fundity in Rabelais’ romance. 

Of Rabelais’ romance as a satire of manners;—and in this connec¬ 
tion of the authenticity of the fifth book.—Necessity of fixing the 
dates: Pantagruel , first book, 1533: Gargantna, 1535; Pantagruel, 
Becond book, 1546 ; Pantagruel, third book, 1552.—Satire of scholas- 
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are brought into contact, to bring about or to complete 
the mystery of their combination, it is not sufficient 
(this is taught us by science itself) that they should 
have elective affinities for one another, but the inter¬ 
vention is necessary of a new force from without. It 
was much in this way that the Italian genius con¬ 
summated the work of the Renaissance; it served as 
the spark. Moreover, if the Italian element were to be 
overlooked, not only would the true character of the 
Renaissance movement be misunderstood, but it would’ 
be difficult as well to explain the formation of classicism 
and the reasons of its long domination. 

The primary characteristic of this new spirit is the 
development of Individualism. To be “ themselves*’ is 
now going to be the chief concern of men; to be them¬ 
selves to the utmost possible extent; and in consequence 

ticiam,—of monks in general,—of the Romish Court—of lungs and the 
great—of the magistracy and of justice. 

Of Rabelais’ romance as the expression of the ideal of the Renais¬ 
sance :—Rabelais’ pedagogy;— Pantagruelism ;—the philosophy of 
nature. 

Of Rabelais’ romance as a programme of reforms;—and that in 
this respect with regard to a number of points it should not have 
been displeasing to Francis I. any more than to Henri II.—Circum¬ 
stances under which the third book was published.—Rabelais’ moral 
and political ideas;—how far his book reflects the fact that he was a 
doctor and a physiologist;—and that he had been a monk. 

Of some of the shortcomings of Rabelais’ romance.—His contempt 
for women, and that in this respect Rabelais is a thordhgh Gaul.— 
What is meant when it is said that he did not possess the sentiment 
of beauty [Cf. Gebhart: Rabelais et la Renaissance ].—He also lacked 
the sense of the tragic side of life.—That for all these reasons, the 
“ filth with which he strewed his writings,” as La Bruy&re said, does 
not mark any depth of intention.—Comparison in this connection of 
Pcmtagruel with Gulliver's Travels. —Of Rabelais’ obscurity; and 
that where he is obscure it is perhaps a question whether he always 
understood himself. 
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to be themselves “at all costs.” Whereas up till now, 
men Were humiliated, as they might be by a blemish 
or deformity, on discovering that they differed sensibly 
from others of their race or class, henceforth, on the 
contrary, if they think they detect in themselves an 
original or distinctive quality they will regard it as 
something of which to be proud. Est sane caique 
naturaliter , ut in vultu et in gestu sic in vocc ct sermons 
quiddam suum ac proprium , quod colere et castiqare 
quant mutare quitm facilius, turn melius atque felicius 
sit. Such were already the terms in which Petrarch 
expressed himself, in a letter to Boccaccio; and in fact 
men will make it a point of honour for the future to 
develop in themselves this quiddam suum ac proprium , 

m 

that is, to differ from other men with a view to sur¬ 
passing them. Nothing could be in closer conformity 

C. The literary value of the Romance. —Luxuriance, richiiesn, and 
complexity of Rabelais’ imagination;—and that possessing in the 
highest degree the gift of seeing, that of depicting, and that of narra¬ 
tion,—he even had the gift of inventing veritable myths.—Allegory, 
Myth, and Symbol,—Rabelais’ humour.—The gift of provoking 
laughter.—Rabelais' style, and that two periods should be distin¬ 
guished in his style; -of which the first is the better.—Of some 
artifices of Rabelais.—The gift of verbal invention; —how Rabelais 
let himself be carried away by it;—and while abandoning himself to 
it, rises at times to lyricism.—That Rabelais does not seem to have 
founded a school, and why not ? 

4. The real Rabelais.— That far from having been in any way the 
buffoon or tfie revolutionary of legend, Rabelais was the shrewdest 
and most prudent of men.—His relations with the du Rollays, tbtf 
cardinal of CMtillon, Francois I., and Henri II.;—his squabbles with 
Calvin and with Etienne Dolet [C'f. Richard Copley Christie: Etienne 
Dolet , le martyr de la Renaissance, trails. Stryienski, Pans, 1886] ;— 
which nearly got him into trouble.—Rabelais and the Romish Court. 
—His appointment as cure of Meudon, in 1550.—Personal interven¬ 
tion of Henri II. in the publication of the fourth book, in 1552.—A 
passage in Theodore de B6ze: Pantayruel, cum libro svo quem fecit 

5 
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with the spirit of antiquity, or more opposed, it may 
be, to that of the Middle Ages. Not only will men be 
desirous to “surpass” their fellows, but what is more, 
they will wish them to admit their inferiority. It is this 
sentiment that Dante somewhere describes as lo grand 
disio d' ecccllenza, the keen desire to excel, and Boccaccio 
as the ambition to outlive oneself: perpetuandi nominis 
dcsiderium. A mere “latent” superiority, as it were, 
will not be sufficient; a superiority deriving its prin¬ 
cipal satisfaction from a proud but undemonstrative 
self-consciousness. The superiority will have to be 
publicly acknowledged, proclaimed and recompensed; 
and this will be the case, as we now know, not 
metaphorically but in fact. In this way the poet, the 
writer, and the artist find themselves condemned to an 
inevitable, continuous, and violent struggle for glory. In 

itnprimere per favoretn cardinalium. . . .—He resigns his position 
as cure of Meudon in 1552.—His death in Paris in 1553. 

5. The Works.— Neglecting some Almanacks and two or three 
brochures, the Works of Rabelais are confined to his romance, of 
which it is sufficient to indicate the principal editions, which are: 

(Original editions) the editions of 1533, 1535,1542,1546,1548, 1552, 
1562 and 1564; and 

(The complete works) the Elzevir edition, 1663;—le Duchat's 
edition, Amsterdam, 1711, H. Desbordes;—1c Duehat and le 
Motteux' edition, Amsterdam, 1741; J. F. Bernard;—D. L. (de 
l’Aulnaye’s) edition, Paris, 1820, Desoer;—and the more recent 
editions of Rathery, Paris, 1857. F. Didot;—Jannet, Paris, 1874, 
Picard;—and Marty-Laveaux, Paris, 1868-1881, Lcmem. 

IV.—The Amadis. 

It is impossible to make no allusion to a book of the author of 
which its contemporaries said “ that he was the gentleman of his 
time who had the greatest reputation for speaking French well and 
as an orator ” [La Croix du Maine, in his Bibliothique , article Nicolas 
dr Herberay, Sieub des Esbabs] ;—and of the book itself “ that there 
could be gathered in it all the beautiful flowers of our language ” [Et, 
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every manner and by every expedient they are going to 
apply themselves to surpass their fellows, and by every 
expedient and in every manner they will endeavour to 
throw discredit upon those who rival them in popularity. 
[Gf. J. Burckhardt, La Civilisation de la Renaissance en 
Italie.] 

Who has not heard of the famous quarrels of the 
Italian humanists, of their overflowing vanity, of the 
insults they bandied, and whose coarseness is generally 
equalled only by the insignificance of the matters at 
issue? Vadius and Trissotin will be “gentlemen” in 
comparison with - Philelphus and Poggius. This is a 
natural consequence of the development of individualism. 
There will be other and pleasanter consequences, fore¬ 
most among which it is proper to point out forthwith 
the revival or the birth of criticism. Who is it has 

Pasquier, in his Recherches de la France']. See too on the subject of 
Amadia de Gaule: La Noue, in his Discours pohtiques et mihtaircs. 

The Sieur des Essars only translated the first eight books of the 
Amadis , which appeared from 1540 to 1548;—and the best edition of 
which is that issued by Christophe Plantin, Amsterdam, 1561. 

V.—The Lyons School. 

1. The Sources. —La Croix du Maine, Biblwtheque franmise , 
articles Louise Labe, Maurice Sceve, Pernette du Guillet ;— 
Goujet: Bibliutkdque francaise, vol. xi. and vol. xii.;—Niceron: 
Hommes Must-res , vol. xxiii.;—Paradin: Memoires de Vhistoirc de 
Lyon ;—Edouard Boureiez: Les mocurs et la societe pohe a la cour 
d’Henrt II.,*P aris, 1886 ;—Charles Boy : Ilecherches sur la vie et les 
oeuvres de Louise Labd, and vol. ii. of the CEuvres dc Louise Labe. 9 
Paris, 1887. 

2. The Poets. —A passage of Michelet on the subject of the tem¬ 
perament of the inhabitants of the Lyons district [Hist, de Franee , 
vol. ii. Cf. E. Mont4gut; En Bourbonnais et en Forez]. —Italian 
emigrants in Lyons;—the great Printers;—a town of passage.— 
Maurice Sc&ve and his sisters or cousins, Claudino and Bybille; 
Pernette da Guillet;—and Louise Labe.—Testimony of Billion and 
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said, what moralist or what preacher, La Bruy&re or 
Bourdaloue, that at the starting-point of all large for¬ 
tunes there are commonly found “ things that cause a 
shudder”? This is precisely the case with criticism; 
for it would be vain for us to attempt to hide that at 
first it was merely a form of literary envy! In the 
meantime, however, and thanks to this very rivalry, 
men’s characters begin to show themselves, even in 
France, in their works. 

Here we touch oil the reason that has caused some his¬ 
torians of literature to hesitate as to the place that ought 
to be assigned to Villon, for example, or to Commynes. 
Are they the end or the beginning of something, the last 
of our mediaeval or the first of our modern writers? 
What, at any rate, is certain is that they are already 
somebody. Still more must this be admitted of Master 


of Pasquier: “ Continuing our story, and beginning with the town of 
Lyons ... it is notorious that it is proud of having produced . . . 
the remarkable Marguerite du Hourg . . . and two very virtuous 
sisters, called Claudme and Jane Sccve . . . and Claude Perronne 
. . . and Jeanne Gaillarde . . . and Pomette du Guillet ” [Le Fort 
Inexpugnable dr Vhonneur feinimn, Paris, 1555, Ian d’Allyer. Cf. 
Pasquier, Recherches dc la France , bk. vii.].—The Belie of Maurice 
Sc eve, 1544; and the Rimes of Pernette du Guillet, 1552.—The Works 
of Louise Lab^, 1555. 

Characteristics common to these works ;—[Cf. Belie, decaatieh 331, 
416, 418, 274, 168, 169 and 273 ; and Louise Labe : (Euvres, elegy i. 
and sonnets 8, 9, 14 and 24.J—The learned allusions and the inten¬ 
tional obscurity;—and in this connection of the symbelism of the 
Lyons school;—intensity of feeling;—the conception of love as some* 
thing painful and tragic,—Mysticism and sensuality.—Growing Italian 
influence ;—new concern for form;—new conception of poetry. 

Of the connection between the Lyons school and the Pleiad;—Tea* 
timony of Estienne Pasquier: “ The first, he Bays, to innovate was 
Maurice Sceve of Lyons”; and of du Bellay [L'Olive, sonnet 59], 
—They applaud him for 

having wandered 
Far from the path traced by ignorance, 
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Clement Marot, of whose poetry it may be said with 
truth*that it is full of himself and of himself alone; 
indeed the title of his first work, VAdolescence Clementine , 
makes this clear enough to us. In this volume he tells 
his own story ; he lays himself bare; he exhibits himself 
to our curiosity. Similarly, in the Hcptameron ,—than 
which, by the way, it would be hard to find less enter¬ 
taining reading,—it is her own personal experience of 
life and men, it is even occasionally her own adventures, 
that Marguerite puts into her anecdotes. Need I men¬ 
tion here the name of Etienne Dolet, who has sometimes 
been called “the-martyr of the Renaissance,” though in 
truth he was only the victim of the overbearing violence 
of his character and of the excessive development of his 
personality ? It would be easy to join a dozen other 
names to those given. And it is because it was the first 


—and also for having broken with court, circumstantial and occa¬ 
sional poetry.—It is in imitation of Sc6ve that the Pleiad will com¬ 
pose its Errenrs Anuntreuses, its 'Olive, its Sonnets a Cassandre, its 
Amours de Francme. —Maurice Sceve and Pontus de Tyard.—Per¬ 
sonal relations of Louise LabeS with Pontus and with Olivier de Magny. 
—Comment on saying of Cicero: Nihil est siinul el inventum ef per - 
fectum. 

8. The Works. —The works of Maurice Kceve are composed, omit¬ 
ting sundry short works, of Delie> objet de plus haute vertu , Lyons, 
1544;—and of the Microcosme, a descriptive poem m three songs, 
Lyons, 1660. 

The works of Louise Labe include:—(1) a prose dialogue, le Dfbat 
de Folie et+V Amour ;—(2) three Elegies;—and (8) twenty-four Son¬ 
nets, one of which is in Italian. They appeared for the first time ift 
1555. 

There are Italian verses too in the Rymes de Pernetie du, Guillet. 

Seme’s Delie and Pernette du Quillet’s Rymes , which had become 
extremely rare, have been reprinted at Lyons by Scheming, 1862 and 
1864. 

The last edition of the works of Louise Labe is M. Charles Boy’s, 
Paris, 1887, A. Lemerre. 
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time that the writer appeared distinctly in his work that 
there has been talk, and that it is still the chsfcom 
to talk emphatically of the richness, abundance, and 
originality of the French literature of the time of the 
Renaissance. The fact is, however, that it is somewhat 
poor in works, yet poorer in ideas, and not less poor in 
men; and for very many years its chief originality will 
consist in the freedom, quite novel at the period, with 
which each writer will show himself as he is. 

It is true that owing to the exercise of this very free¬ 
dom, to this basis of individualism, another idea takes 
shape, which may be termed the central idea of the 
Renaissance, an idea of which foreigners themselves 
admit that Francois Rabelais was the living incarnation ; 
we allude to the idea of the goodness or of the divinity of 
Nature. ItB connection with the preceding idea is easily 

Second Period 

The Teachings of Antiquity 

1550-1585 

I. The Renaissance of Poetry 
I.—The Formation of the Pleiad. 

1. The Sources. —Claude Bmet: La Vie tie Pierre Ronmrd .— 
Eatienne Pasquier: Recherche* tie la France , book vii.—Bayle, in his 
Dictionnaire , articles Daurat and Ronsard. —Moreri: Dictionnaire, 
edition of 1750, article Borat. —Goujet: Bibhothf'gue frangaise, vols. 
xii. and xiii.; and Histoire du ColUge de France , vol? i.—Sainte- 
Beuve: Tableau de la poesie franchise au XVP siecle , 1828; and 
Joachim du Bellay , in the Novveaux Lund in, vol. xiii.—A. Jeandel, 
Pontus de Tyard , Paris, 1860.—Plotz, Joachim du Bellay et son role 
dam la reforme de Bonnard , Berlin, 1874.—Marty-LaveauJ: his 
Notice? in the collection of the Pleiads /ranwise, Paris, 1867-1896, 

2. The Poetic System of the Pleiad. —The first meeting of 
Ronsard and du Bellay;—Lazare de Baif’s house;—the college of 
Coqueret.—Formation of the Pleiad.—Origin of the name; the astro- 
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seen. We can only develop in ourselves what nature has 
put in us, and nature had its reasons for what it put in 
us. The consequence is that in reality we are following 
nature when we develop our originality, just as inversely, 
or reciprocally, to obey nature is to assure the develop¬ 
ment of our personality; and such is precisely the 
“philosophy” of Tiabeflais' romance, or, if one decline 
to allow that his vast, uproarious laugh covers so much 
depth and mystery, such is at least the signification of 
his Pantagruel, He preaches the easy morality of the 
Abbey of Thelema, and “ in his rule of conduct there 
is but this clause : Do what you will." However, on 
examination, this morality is found to go further than 
w r ould be thought at first; it has a wider bearing if it 
lie not of greater depth; and at bottom the rule of the 
Thelemites is seen to be the contradiction, or even the 

nomical Pleiad; the mythological Pleiad; the Alexandrian Heiad; 
the French Heiad;—and to keep in view that in French as in 
Greek a “Pleiad” must contain* more than six and less than eight 
names.—Komanticism generally in error as to the objects and work 
of the Pleiad.—Publication of tlio Defense et Illustration de In langur 
franca ixe. 1550. 

A tew words oil the Arts Poeitques of Pierre Fabri, 1521; [ L'Art de 
Pleine Rhctoriquc ] of Gracien du Pont, 15119 ; and of Thomas Sibilet, 
1548.—That to understand the Defense it must be connected with the 
intention of reacting against the school of Marot;—and that it is 
then seen that what its authors desired was : (1) The Renewal of the 
subjects of inspiration ;—the fact being that for two hundred years, 
and even \fith Marot, poetry had been merely “ rhymed chronicle ” ; 
—while what was now to be undertaken was to smg the past, natute, 
fame, and love.—But to succeed in this, it was above all necessary to 
get rid of the restrictions imposed upon the liberty of the poet by the 
tyranny of fixed literary forms; and therefore :—(*2) the Renewal of 
literary forms ;—which will be those of antiquity: epic poem, ode, 
satire, comedy, tragedy, etc.—The sonnet, however, is spared m 
honour of Petrarch.—“And finally to make these forms the vehicle 
of matter worthy of their beauty,"it is needful: (8) To Reform the 
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negation of all that manners, the school, and the Church 
had then been teaching for over a thousand years. * 

We have proof of this in Rabelais’ commentary on or 
rather justification of his Laissez fa/ire, in which he sets 
forth that “ free men, of good birth, well educated, keep¬ 
ing honourable company, have by nature an instinct and 
incentive which always inclines them to virtuous deeds , 
and restrains them from vice." This amounts to saying 
that Nature itself inculcates virtue, and it is in this 
connection that Pantagrvel may rightly he called “ the 
Bible ” of the Renaissance. It is saturated with Natu¬ 
ralism, for throughout it gives expression to the con¬ 
viction that all the ills of humanity solely result from 
not following nature closely enough and faithfully 
enough. But we need only recall the memorable 
allegory of Physics and Antiphysics. “Physios, that 

Language :—by making a work of art of it.—Linguistic theories of 
the Defense. —How widely they differ from those of the “ Greokifier.-i ” 
and “Latinisers” at whom Rabelais scoffed in Pantagrucl .—Insig¬ 
nificance of the metrical innovations of the Pleiad.—The innovations 
in rhythm will be the personal work of the genius of Ronsard. 

Stir aroused by the Defense et Illustration ,*—Rejoinder of Quintil 
Iloratian.—Hostility of Mellin de Saint-Gelais.—Counter-rejoinder of 
du Bellay:—Publication of the Olive and of the Odes, 1050;—The 
protectors of Ronsard and du Bellay:—Triumph of the Pleiad.—It is 
backed by the Hellenists, the poets and by the king, when Charles IX. 
mounts the throne.—It had already had the support of Mary Stuart 
and of Catherine of Mechcis. 

8. The Wobks. —La Defense et Illustration de la Ldfhguc fran- 
;—Du Bellay, le Poete Courtisan ;—Pontus de Tyard, Solitaire 
premier. Solitaire second ;—Ronsard, Abregi de VArt poitique , 
dedicated to M. A. d’Elbene, 1565 ;— Preface dc la Franciade, 1572. 

II.—Joachim du Bellay [Lire, 1525; I 1560, Paris]. 

1.— The Sources. —Marty-Laveaux, CEuvres dc du Bellay, in 
the collection of the PUiade franqaise; —Sainte-Beuve, loc. cit, ;— 
J. H. de Heredia and F. Bruneti&re: Speeches pronounced at the 
inauguration of the statue of J. du Bellay at Anoenis, 1894. 
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is Nature, will bear as her first issue Beauty and 
Harmony. . . . Antiphysics, who is ever opposed to 
Nature, was straightway envious of this so brave and 
honourable child-birth, and contrariwise bore Amodunt 
and Discordance, . . . And afterwards she will bear the 
Matagots, Cagots, and Papelards . . . and other un¬ 
couth and misshapen monsters in despite of Nature.” 

[ Pantagruel , book iii., cli. 8‘2.J In fact it is in the 
name of Physics that Babelais attacks what still subsists 
of the institutions of the Middle Ages. It is in the name 
of Physics that he draws up the scheme for the encyclo¬ 
pedic education of his Gargantua. It is in the name of 
Physics that he demands the reform or suppression of 
whatever interferes with the liberty of his development. 
He does not state his aims expressly, since he is not the 
prophet or the apostle he has been represented to be, any 

2. The Poet.—A younger son of a great family in the sixteenth 
century.—The youth of du Bellay;—his severe illness and his 
studies ;—his friendship with Ron'sard.—He enters the service of his 
rcHtive the Cardinal.—His stay at Rome.—Liaison with *■ Fan stinc ’’; 
—Vexations and disgust.—Return to France.—Publication of his 
Regrets .—He falls out with t-he Cardinal. 

The first verses of du Bellay;— L'Olivc and the Recited a Mmc 
Marguerite ;—and that du Bellay in these works, in spite of the very 
beautiful verses they contain, falls far short of his earliest ambitions. 
—He perceives this himself; and this is perhaps the origin of his 
melancholy.—His piece against the Petrarchists.—The very vexations 
of his existence with Cardinal du Bellay supply him with the subject 
matter of ifts luasterpiece.—Originality of his Regrets .—The Anti¬ 
quity de Rome and the poetry of ruins. 

That du Bellay was the creator in France of “ introspective poetry ” 
and of the satire;—Comparison between his elegies and piose of 
Marot.—He possesses grace, delicacy, and melancholy.—Also light 
irony,—Why it is that the ardour which marks his Latin poetry does 
not appear in his French verses [Cf. E. Faquet, XVI" Sidcle]. 

8. The Wobks.—T he Works of J. du Bellay are composed of:— 

1. A collection of amorous sonnets, VOlive , followed in the first 
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more than he is a buffoon or a drunken Silenus, and since 
in reality he has only one trait in common with his 
Panurge, which is that he has a natural dread of 
blows ! But he does better than express himself clearly 
when he insinuates his views with an air, as it were, of 
their not being in his thoughts, when he urges them 
with involuntary ardour and almost unconscious enthu¬ 
siasm rather than in a systematic spirit. Nothing in 
nature is repugnant to him ; he loves all its manifesta¬ 
tions, not excepting the grossest and the most humili¬ 
ating, which seem merely to awaken in him the idea 
of their cause. Are they not what they ought to be? 
and can we do better than conform ourselves to them? 
7.7\v ofioXoyovfiivutQ rtf the Stoics used to say in a 

formula that summed up the loftiest teaching of Pagan 
wisdom. Rabelais repeats it after them; he repeats it 

edition by the life uni a Mine Marguerite ;—(2) of another collection 
of sonnctB, lea Regrets ;—(8) of a third collection, les Antiquites de 
Rome , together with les Jeux Rustiques ; and finally (4) of a trans¬ 
lation in verse of books iv. and vi. of the iEneid. 

The principal old editions are those of Paris, 1561, Langelier;— 
Paris, 1569, Frederic Morel;—and Rouen, 1597, F. Maillard. The 
best edition is that already cited of M. Marty-Laveaux, in the 
Pleiadi franraise , 1866-1867, A. Lemerre. 

III.— Pierre de Ronsard [La Poi8sonm6re, 1524; f 1585, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —To the works already cited should be added:— 
Gandar, Ronsard imitateur d'Homere et de Pindare, Metz, 1854; 
A. de Rochambeau, La Famille de Ronsard , Parid* 1869;—G. 
Chalandon, Essai sur Ronsard, Paris, 1875;—E. Faquet, XVI* 
SUcle, Paris, 1894;—Mellerio, Lexique de la langue de Ronsard, 
Paris, 1895;—and Pieri, PHr argue et Ronsard, Marseilles, 1895. 

2. The Poet. 

A. Les Amours .—Of the sincerity of Ronsard’s love poems;—and 
in this connection of the amorous poetry of the sixteenth century.— 
It partakes rather of the artificial character of the “ courteous poetry ” 
of our old literature than of the passionate character of modern 
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after the Italians; and by this I do not wish to say 
that he himself learnt it either from the Italians or the 
Stoics. I might make the assertion, since the alle¬ 
gory of Physics and Antiphysics is not his own, while 
assuredly he was as well acquainted with the ancients 
as anybody of his time. What seems to me, however, 
much more significant is that, in respect to this adoration 
of the energies of nature, he is merely the inspired in¬ 
terpreter of the current ideas of his time; and on this 
account his Pantagruel really possesses a significance that 
may be called, that must indeed be called “European.” 
In a world that instill Christian, Pagan culture has made 
of him, as of the Italians of the Renaissance, a pure 
Pagan; and while others before him or among his con¬ 
temporaries have been this, none has been it m a larger 
sense, with more verve,—and even with more lyricism. 

lyric poetry.—Still, while this remark is just when applied to the 
Sonnets a Cassandre, it is already less so applied to the Sonnets a 
Marie ;—and Marie seems really ’to have existed.— The language of 
Ronsard’s sonnets; and that it constitutes, perhaps, their principal 
merit.—The merit is all the greater seeing that Ronsard often gives 
expression to very subtle sentiments m his sonnets.—Another quality 
of his sonnets is that they leave the impression of being the outcome 
of a single effort.—We know, however, that Rons.ird corrected and 
rewrote them to a prodigious extent.—Were the corrections always 
happy ?—However this may be, none of his lines leave the impression 
that they were “patched.” [Cf. Sonnets 1, 20, 40, 02, 60, 94, 114, 
188, 206 of the edition of 1584] ; — Voluptuousness in Ronsard’s 
Sonnets ;—Bow its ardour is always tempered by melancholy ;—and 
in this connection of Ronsard’s Paganism and Epicureanism. ® 

B. The Odes , the Hymns and the Poems. —That it was Ronsard’s 
Ode3 and Hymns that established his reputation during his lifetime.— 
Were his contemporaries mistaken in their admiration of them?— 
And what did they admire in them ?—(1) Their diversity of note :— 
if some of them are “Pindaric,” others are “Horatian; some of 
them are “ Bacchic,” some of them “ heroic,” some of them “ Gallic ” 
And some of them “eligiac.”—They also rightly admired in them: 
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But there is more of note in this famous romance. 
For instance, beneath the humanist and the scholar there 
is little difficulty in detecting the Gaul, a Gaul by race 
and temperament, the continuator or the heir of Villon, of 
the Roman tie la Rose , of the authors of our old Fabliaux. 
There is no example of an author breaking singly and 
at one stroke with a tradition several centuries old ! 
And there is something of the monk, or more precisely of 
the friar, in the indelicacy of Rabelais’ jesting, in the 
grossness of his language, in the license of his manners. 
It may be, too, that there is something of the doctor 
about him. Still, however diverse are the traits that give 
him so complex a character—and this very complexity is 
signally expressive of the contusion of ideas of the period 
—there is one of these traits, the one precisely we are 
trying to make clear, that stands out from, summarises 

(2) The variety of rhythm ;—and, in thiH connection, of Bonsard as 
an inventor of rhythms;—ho created almost all those which our 
poets have used since, and he created some that are still unutilised.— 

(3) The flow of msqnration ; comparison of the Ode an chancdicr de 
l 1 Hop it al with the Mages of Victor Hugo;—how a descriptive or 
“objective” element introduces itself;—and causes their lyricism to 
evolve imperceptibly towards the epopee. 

The epical inspiration of Bonsard’s Hymns ;—and that by dint of 
living in the company of the ancients he himself became one of them ; 
— rCf. Calays et Zethcs or Castor et Pollux j ;—He is as much at 
home in mythology as if it were his natural element;—and it lends 
him the power of creating myths in his turn;— [Cf. the Hymne de 
VOr or the Hymne de VEqaite des vienx Gaulois] ;—But'in these 
productions the purity of his outline is not always on a level with the 
vigour of his colouring.—Growing importance of description in the 
Hymns ;—and of rhetoric ;— [Cf. the Hymne de la Mort or the Temple 
de Messeigneurs Ic OonnHahle et des Chaft'llons] .—From the epio 
form the poet evolves towards oratorical prose. 

He does not quite reach this point in the Poems ;—the reason being 
that he has first to traverse a period of alexandrinism,— [Cf, la 
Fourmi, VAloueite, le Horn, le Frelon , la GrenouiUe]. —Definition 
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and dominates all the otherB, Kabelais was the first, 
perhaps the greatest, and also the most sincere of those 
of his race who believed in the goodness of Nature; who 
held that the great enemy of man went by the names 
of usage, custom, rule, authority and restraint; that in 
consequence this was the enemy who ought to be attacked 
by every method, by raillery, violence and insult; and 
finally that the supreme achievement of education was 
the liberation of the instincts. 

But while he was making in this way open and cynical 
profession of his religion of nature, another sentiment, 
which he lacked,.had sprung up and was m course of 
development in some of liis contemporaries: this sen¬ 
timent was that Sentiment of Art , in which, as we have 
seen, the Middle Ages were so grievously deficient and 
whose reappearance in the world is so characteristic of 

of alexandrinisin;—its three characteristic traits:—(1) Indifference 
to the subject matter, •whence results:—(2) The preference given to 
petty subjects ; whence results in turn :—(3) A disproportion between 
the development and the interest and between the words and the 
matter. —One cannot help noting these characteristics in Ronsaril’s 
Tocmes. —In consequence they would rightly be the most forgotten 
portion of his work, if they did not contain information of value for 
the story of his life;— [Of. the Elegy 

Since God has not fitted mo to bear arms] ; 

and for the literary history of his time Cf. Le Voyage d'Areueil or 
Les lies Fortunees] ;—and finally if he had not written the Franciade. 

C. His o titer Works. —That it is not to be concluded that the 
Franciade is contemptible.—But Ronsard's heart was not in his work 
in this case.—Of the conditions of the epopee;—and that the subject 
of the Franciade realised none of them.—But the prose writer and 
the orator develop in Ronsard in proportion as his poetical inspiration 
declines;—[Cf. the Discours des Miseres de cc temps] ;—and in this 
connection of Ronsard’s Catholicism;—and of the relationship between 
the lyric form and the oratorical form.—Of Ronsard’s Discours as 
evidence of this relationship.—The patriotic inspiration of tho Die- 
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the spirit of the Eenaissance. Who is unacquainted 
with the expression given to it by Eaphael in a cele¬ 
brated letter to Baldassare Castiglione: Essendo carestia 
di belle donne, io mi servo di certa idea che mi vieni nella 
mente ? I am reminded too of a sentence of Cicero: 
Nihil in simplici gene re ex omni parte perfectum natnra 
expolivit. The meaning of both writers is that our 
imagination never finds entire satisfaction in nature; 
that nothing natural, in any form, comes up to the idea 
we conceive of its perfection; and that thus we are 
alw’ays able to add to it a something that is our own. 

It is this doctrine, which inspired the great works of 
antiquity, that was spread abroad by the Italians of 
the Eenaissance after they had elaborated it by thought¬ 
ful study ol their models, and had endeavoured to realise 
it in their turn; and, as might be proved, it has modified 

cours .—It was Ronsard’s Discours that endowed our literature with 
the satire, though du BelLiy may have had an inkling of this form of 
composition.—ItonBard’s last love affair and the Sonnets pour Helene. 

8. The Works.—A s we have enumerated llonsard’s principal 
works, it will Buffiee here to indicate the principal editions of them, 
which are: 

G. Buon’s edition, Paris, 4 vols. in 10mo, 1560;—the edition of 1567, 
Paris, 5 vols. in 8vothe edition of 1584, 1 vol. in folio, the last re¬ 
vised and corrected by Ronsard;—the edition of 1623, 2 vols. in folio; 

And among the modern editions :—Blanchemam’s edition 8 vols. in 
18mo, Paris, 1857-1867, Frank;—and Marty-Laveaux’ edition, 5 vols. 
in 8vo, in the collection of the 1'lciade francaisc. 

. IV.— Jean-Antoine de Baif [Venice, 1582 ; f 1589, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.—C f. above and add Marty-Laveaux’ Notice ;— 

and VAcademic des derniers Valois , by Ed. Fremy, Paris, s.d. 

2. The Man and the Poet.—I t being useless to study the poets of the 
Pleiad one after the other, for what reasons Bait is given the preference 
over Jodelle or Remy Belleau.—Ronsard’s caricature.—A natural 
son;—his youth and education;—mediocrity of his work. — That 
where he is at his best, in his Ravissement d'Europe or his Hymns 
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not merely the conception of art and literature, but 
the conception of life itself. “ The language of the 
Italians of the Renaissance,—it has been possible to 
say with truth,—their ideal of society, their moral 
ideal, their entire being is conditioned and determined 
by the ideal they formed of art.” [John Addington 
Synionds, Renaissance in Italy; the Fine Arts , ch. i.J 
In other words, the Renaissance, having rediscovered 
nature and freed the individual, perceived that it was 
impossible to trust the development of either entirely 
to chance, and it subordinated the imitation of nature 
and the development of the individual to the realisation 
of beauty. 

The first of our French writers to experience, a little 
confusedly but profoundly, this new sentiment was a 
poet of Lyons, Maurice Sceve, in his Delie, objet de pins 

d VSnus, Baif holds the same position with respect to Ronsard as 
do Primatice or Bosso to their masters.—Extensiveness of his work; 

—and that it is eminently representative of the artificial side of the 
Pleiad movement.—His orthographical reforms;—his metrical inno¬ 
vations ;—his attempts to combine music and poetry;—his Academy. 

8. Thb Works.—B aif s works are composed of:—(I) nine books of 
Amours, consisting of the Amours de Francme , in four books; the 
Amours de Miline, in two books ; Amo urn diverses, in three books ;— 

(2) his Metiores ;—(8) nine books of Poems on all sorts of subjects ;— 

(4) nineteen Eclogues, which are more or less translations or imita¬ 
tions of those of Theocritus and Virgil;—(5) five books of Passe-temps; 

—(6) and four books of Mimes, which are the most wearisome collec¬ 
tion of all sarts of trivialities and moralities. 

The best and only modern edition is that of Marty-Laveaux. • 

II. Scholars and Translators 

V.—Henri Estienne [Paris, 1528; 11598, Lyons]. 

1. The Sources.—N iceron, in his Hommes illustres, vol. xxxvi.;— 

A. Renouard, AivnaXes de Vlmprimerie des Estienne, Paris, 1843;— 
b4on Feug&re, Ccuractbres et portraits du XVI e siecle , 1859; and a 
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haute vertu, a symbolical poem, imitated from Petrarch, 
the obscure night of which, if the expression may he 
ventured on, glitters with rare beauties. It is, how¬ 
ever, the poets of the Pleiad, Pontus de Tyard, Joachim 
du Bellay, Ronsard and Bai'f, that really perceived its 
force and revealed it to us; and herein lies the essence 
of the revolution they effected in our language, litera¬ 
ture, and poetry. Their aim was to produce “works of 
art," and this ambition, which with them dominates 
every other, accounts for and explains their subsidiary 
efforts. 

It was not, for instance, as grammarians, or, as we 
should say at the present day, as philologists, but as 
artists that they endeavoured to reform or to transform 
the language, with a view to rendering it capable of con¬ 
veying their “ sublime and impassioned conceptions/’ to 

new edition, Paris, 1875;—Sayous, Los Ecrivains franeais de la 
Reformation, 2nd ed., Pans, 1881. 

2. The Publisher, Philologist, and Writer.— The Estienne 
family [Cf. Prosper Marchand, lJictionnaire histonque ].—A scholar’s 
education.—Henri’s first publication: Anacreontis Teij odee, grace 
et latino, 1554.—Is the translation by Henri Estienne or by Dorat ?— 
What is certain is the influence exerted on the Pleiad by this tiny 
volume.—Evidence drawn from the works of Ronsard and Remy 
Eclleau.—Of some other Greek writers published for the first time 
by Henri Estienne;—that they are all of the second or third rank;— 
and that he translated them all into Latin.—Of Estienne’s predilection 
for Analecta [Cf. the Adages of Erasmus].—The first Latin trans¬ 
lation of the Anthologie grecquc and the first Condones % 1570;—The 
Thesaurus Grceccc Lingua , 1572-1578. 

Estionne’s three chief treatises :—La conformity du La/ngagc 
fmngaix auec le grec , 1565; Deux dialogues du La/ngage frangais 
italianise, 1578; La Precellence du Lang age frangais, 1579;—and 
their connection with each other.—Resistance to Italian influences.— 
Of Henri Estienne’s views upon the relations between French and 
Greek [Cf. J. de Maistre, Soirees de Saint-PHersbourg, 2nd Conversa¬ 
tion; and Egger, L'hellenisme en France, lessons 10 and 11.]—. 
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use the expression of one of them, and above all in order 
to bring to light its more hidden and previously unper¬ 
ceived beauties. For words are something more than the 
signs of ideas, and a language is not merely an algebra 
or an organism : it is also a work of art. There are poor 
languages and rich; rugged languages and harmonious ; 
languages that are obscure and others that are clear. 
Similarly, the reason they condemned the old literary 
forms—the ballad, the rondeau, the virelai, the chant 
royal, and “other like trivialities’’—was that they 
seemed to them somewhat forced, jejune and anti¬ 
quated; and it was' then that llonsard, guided m his 
effort by the very genius of rhythm, himself invented so 
many varieties, that some are found in his work that 
have not been turned to account down to the present 
day. And lastly, what they attempted to appropriate 

Henri Estienne’s etymologies.—His frequent digressions and how 
almost all of them are prompted by his hatred of Itahanisin;—In 
his Protestantism;—and by his hatred of the Valois.—The result is 
that his love for his native language is all the more passionate.— 
Why it is that if the importance of his Frecellencc only lay m its 
title it would still be considerable. 

Is Henri Estienne a “writer” ?—and that at any rate neither the 
verve of Rabelais nor the artistic preoccupations of Ronsard are to be 
found in his works.—Is he the author of the Quart hvredePantugrucl , 
1604 ?—His Apologia pour Hcrodote, 1560. — In what respect the 
book belies its title and is at bottom only a Protestant pamphlet; — 
Henri Estienne and Rabelais on the subject of “ ecclesiastics.’’ 
Comparison Between the Apnlogie pour Hcrodote and the Quntncme 
livre de Panta,gruel —Whether some few “ tales ” agreeably told justify* 
Henri Estienne being ranked much above llandello, as has been 
done. — That it is difficult too, to detect in the Apologic a foretaste oi 
the Provinciates [Cf. Sacy, Varietcx litter a ires ].— Is the Discours 
mcrveilleux des diportements de Catherine de Medic is, 1575, by Henri 
Estienne ?—His last years and his death in the Lyons hospital. 

8. The Works.— The list both of the “ editions ” and of the works 
properly so called of Henri Estienne will be found in Renouard’s 

6 
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from antiquity was not its “science” or its “philosophy,” 
but its “art” : and by “art” it is to be understood the 
secret of awaking in the reader the impression of almost 
sensual pleasure, which the writers of the Pleiad them¬ 
selves experienced when reading the iEneid or the Iliad, 
Pindar or Horace. How far were they successful ? This 
is another question, which we will answer in a word by 
saying that they may have erred in the choice of their 
models, assuredly a regrettable and serious mistake for 
imitators to make; and they pay the penalty of not 
having been always alive to the distance that separates 
Homer from Quintus of Smyrna or Virgil from Claudian. 
They were uncritical or they lacked the spirit of dis¬ 
cernment; and in their impatience to produce their 
w r ork they did not always observe the conditions of fruit¬ 
ful imitation. Still, their example was not wasted. Into 

Annales de VImprimerie des Estienne. We have cited the most 
important of these books; we shall confine ourselves in consequence 
to mentioning here the principal new editions, which are: 

That of the Discours mcrvcilleux , in the Archives curieuscs dc 
VHistoire de France , by Cimber and Danjou ;—of La Priccllence by 
L. Feugere, Paris, 1850;—of La Conform ite, by the same, Paris, 1858; 
—of the Apologie pour Hcrodote, by P. Ristelhuber, Paris, 1879;— 
and of the Deux Dialogues du langage franqais italianise, Paris, 1883. 

VI.— Jacques Amyot [Melun, 1513 ; I 1593, Auxerre]. 

1. The Souhces. —Rouillard, Histoire dc Melun ;—Bayle in his 
Dictionnaire, article Amyot ;—Abb6 Leboeuf, M&moires sur VHistoire 
civile et eccUsiastique d' Auxerre ;—De Bligni&res, Ess&i sur Amyot, 

* Paris, 1851;—L£on Feugtsrc, Caracteres et portraits du XVF sidcle , 
Paris, 1859. 

2. The Man and the Writer. —A passage of Montaigne on Amyot 
[Cf. Essais , II. ehap. iv.].—Amyot’s parentage and youth;—his 
studies;—his tutorships;—his translation of the romance of H&io- 
doras, 1547.—He is appointed abbi of Bellozane.—His translation of 
Diodorus Siculus, 1554.—His mission to the Council of Trent [Cf. de 
Thou, Hist, tmiverselle, vol. viii.].—He is appointed tutor to the 
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a literature which ignored both the art of composition and 
that of writing, and whose masterpieces had previously 
been scarcely more than happy accidents, they intro¬ 
duced the sentiment of the virtue of form or of style; 
and while this does not constitute all that is meant 
by classicism, it is one of its elements or essential 
“ factors.” 

If we now place all these characteristics in juxtaposition 
—the sentiment of art, the glorification or deification of 
the energies of nature, and the development of indi¬ 
vidualism—it has already been seen that they are 
closely dependent on one another. The very notion of 
a perfection that surpasses nature or that completes 
it can only be derived from the observation of nature, 
and only be realised in the work of art with and 
by methods that are themselves furnished by nature. 

princes of the blood, 1554;—grand almoner, 1561:—and bishop of 
Auxerre, 1570. 

Of some translators prior to Airiyot;—Leffevre d’Etaples and his 
translation of the New Testament, 1523;—Lazare de Baif and bis 
translation of the Electra, 1537;—l’ierre Saliat and his translation 
of Herodotus, 3537 ;—Views of Thomas Sibilet and du Bellay upon 
translations from the ancients ;—and what do they mean when they 
affirm that “ the translators are the source of more profit to us than 
the authors themselves ”?—The translations of the Greek poets in the 
work of the Pleiad [Of. Gandar, Itrmaard imitatcur tV Home re rt de Pin- 
dare] .—Of tht* translators of Plutarch who preceded Ainyot. 

Of the choice of Plutarch ;—and in this connection of some modern 
opinions [Ddfcier, Villemain, Ch. Graux in his edition of the Lives of 
Demosthenes and Cicero] on the author of the Vtea ParalUles .— The" 
attractiveness of biographies ;—remarkable skill with which Plutarch 
puts his heroes before the reader;—moral tendency of his work.—That 
Plutarch in his Scripta Moralia touched upon all the ideas of his 
time;—and in this connection of a superiority of the writers con¬ 
temporary with the Empire over the more classic writers of Greek 
literature.—In consequence Plutarch was the best author that could 
have been put before the readers of the time of the Renaissance. 
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It will further be noted that these characteristics, 
taken together or separately, are in opposition * to the 
characteristics of the spirit of the Middle Ages. Not 
only did the Middle Ages lack the sentiment of form, 
but they were constantly suspicious of nature as of 
a teacher of error or of a power hostile to man; and 
the essence of their policy was the imprisonment of 
the individual in the shackles of his corporation, his 
class or his caste. And since every created thing bears 
within it, by the very conditions of its birth, the 
germ of its future death, it must not be overlooked, 
that just as the sentiment of form was capable of 
speedily leading up to the conception of a beauty in¬ 
dependent of its contents, so the glorification of the 
energies of nature carried with it the possibility of 
an ultimate justification even of immorality; and the 

Amyot’s translation;—and whether he has made more than “ two 
thousand blunders ” as M^ziriac declared.—Opinion of Ch. Graux: 
“ Arayot’s translation is of real philological value.”—That this point, 
however, is here secondary;—and that it is the style of Amyot’s 
Plutarch that we are concerned with.—Amyot’s translation naive, 
natural, graceful and vigorous.—Comparison between some passages 
in Amyot and the corresponding passages in Rabelais [in his Panta- 
gruel , iii., chap, xxviii., cf. Traite de la cessation dee oracles ] ;—in 
Shakespeare [in his Julius Caesar, cf. Vie d'Antoine] ;—in Joseph de 
Maistre [Trait6 des dAlais de la justice divine ]. 

Last years of Amyot’s life.—His translation of Plutarch’s moral and 
miscellaneous works.—Amyot at the “ States ” of Blois.—His rdle 
during the League.—His return to Auxerre, and his ddhth.—General 
*idea of the services rendered by his translations.—To what extent 
Amyot’s work profited by the circumstances of his life.—A passage of 
Rivarol on the utility of translations [preface to his translation of 
Dante].—Duration of the influence of Amyot’s Plutarch, and the 
reasons of this influence. 

8. The Wobks.— Thdag&ne et CharicUe , 1547 ;—Les sept livres 
des histoires de Diodore Sicilicn , 1554 ;—Daphnis et Chloi, 1659;— 
Les Vies des homines illustres grecs et latins , 1st edition, 1559 ; 
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development of individualism that of the ultimate des¬ 
truction of society. 


II 

This was not perceived at once by the Church nor even 
by Royalty, a fact that is sufficiently surprising ! The 
Popes—at least a certain number of Popes—took a keen 
pleasure in making the capital of Christianity the capital 
of the Renaissance; and in Prance, Francis I., the 
“ Father of Letters,” either did not comprehend the 
nature of the revolution that was in progress, or only 
concerned himself with the immediate advantages he 
was able to derive from it. But when the general 
corruption of morals by which this self-confident enthu- 

2nd edition, 1565; 3rd edition, 1567.— CEuvres morales et meUes dc 
Plutarque, 1st edition, 1572; 2nd,edition, 1574; 3rd edition, 1575. 
Amyot has also left a few short works, such as the Projet de 1'Elo¬ 
quence royale, written for Henri III. ; and the Apology m which ho 
rebuts the charge of having been mixed up in the assassination of 
the Duke of Guise. 

The best edition of his Plutarque is that of Vaseosan [3rd edition of 
the Vies and 2nd of the CEuvres melees] forming 15 volumes m l8mo. 

VII.— Jean Bodin [Angers, 1530; f 1593, Laon], 

1. The Sources. —Bayle, in his Dictionnairc, article Bodin ;— 

Niceron, in his Hommcs dlustres, vol. xvii.;—Baudrillart, Bodin et 
son temps, Paris, 1853. # 

2. The Man and the Writer. —Scarceness of information.-Was 
he of Hebrew extraction? [Cf. Ant. Possevini de quibusdam scriptis 
. . . judicium , 1583].—Early studies of Bodin.—He starts with a 
translation of Oppian’s Cynerjctica. —His Ileponse a M. de Malrstroit, 
and the beginnings of political economy.—His Methade jiour la con- 
ncuisance de Vhutoire and his quarrel with Cujas.—That his protest 
against the authority of Roman Law, is of the same order as the 
protests of his contemporaries against the sovereignty of Aristotle. 
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siasm was followed began to be clear, when it was 
perceived that it was in a certain sense the very founda¬ 
tions of human society that were imperilled by this 
philosophy of nature, it seemed that at this price the 
miracles of art were being too dearly paid:—and the 
Reformation broke out. 

Nothing could be more erroneous, or proof of a more 
superficial philosophy, than to represent the Reformation 
as analogous in its principle to the Renaissance, of which 
it is exactly the opposite. The only point they had in 
common was, that they both contributed for a short while 
to the emancipation of the individual. In consequence 
they were confronted for a moment by the same enemies, 
the schoolmen and the theologians, and for a moment 
they fought the same fight. Let us further admit, if it 
be wished, that in order to abolish a detested state of 

His liepublique. Bodin'b originality ;—bis conception of history;— 
and that to appreciate liim it is well to keep in view Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia and Machiavelli’s Prince .—lie attempts to conciliate 
morality and politics.—His theory of slavery, book i., chap. v.;—his 
chapter on monarchy, ii., chap. u.;—his theory of revolutions, iv., 
chap. iii. ;—his theory on climates, v., chap. i.—Ho is a mixture of 
erudition and credulity.—Whether it can be said that ho conceived 
the idea of Progress [Cf. his Methods, chap, vii., Conf alatio eorum 
qui . . . aurea seccula ponunt, and his liepublique, v., chap, i.] ;— 
Of Bodin as a predecessor of Montesquieu. 

Other works of Bodin;—and how the author of the liepublique is at 
the same time that of the Demonomanie den soraers and^if the Hepta- 
jplomercn .—Of the belief of liis contemporaries in sorcery ;—and that 
the Protestants believe in it no less firmly than the Catholics;—how 
does Bodin reconcile his belief in sorcerers with his religions scepti¬ 
cism ?—History of the lleplaplomcrcs . [Cf. Guhrauer, in his edition, 
1841, Berlin.] 

8. Thk Wokks.—T ranslation into Latin of Oppian’s Cynegetica , 
1055 ;—Methodus ad facilem historiaram cognitionem , 1566;— 
B^ponse aux paradoxes de M. de Malestroit sur VencMrissement 
de ioutes chases, 1568;—Six books of tho ItdpubUque, 1577; 
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things, the one and the other, and the one after the other, 
found 6r sought in the present their weapons against the 
past. Here, however, the resemblances between them are 
at an end. Is not the second, moreover, most deceptive, 
if it be a fact that while the Renaissance made for the 
rooting out of Christianity in the world and the revival 
of Paganism, the efforts of the Reformation, on the 
contrary, were directed precisely towards bringing Christ¬ 
ianity back to the severity of its primitive institutions? 
Is it necessary to recall in this connection the words 
of Luther so often quoted ? “ We Germans . . . 
resemble a bare canvas, while the Italians are tricked 
out and garish with all sorts of false opinions. . . . 
Their fasts are more magnificent than our most sump¬ 
tuous feasts. . . . Where we expend a florin on 
clothes, they devote ten to a silk garment. . . . They 

—La D&monomanie den sorciers, 1582 ;—Amphiiheatriun naturie , 
1596;— Hej)taplomeres. This last work only existed in manuscript 
until M. Guhrauer’s edition of it in 1841. 

There is no modern edition of the works of J. Bodin. 

III. —Thb Origin of the Classic Drama 

VIII.— The first period of the Classic Drama [1552-1570]. 

3. The Sources.— The brothers Parfaiet, Hibtmrc du. then!re 
franqais ; L'ancien theatre franca published by Yiollet-le-Duc ; — 
Ebert, Mini ivickcliaigs-gencliichtr tier franzosichtn Traytxhe , 1856, 
Gotha;—Ed^lestand du Moril, Du develappcmt nt do la inujcdie en 
France , Paris, 1869; — Emile Faguet, La tragcdie fra nr nine ait^ 
XVF sircle, Paris, 1883. 

2. The Authors and the Development of the Tragic Drama.— 
The decree of the Parliament of Pans [17 November, 1548] forbidding 
the Brothers of the Passion to “ play the Mystery of the Passion of 
Our Lord or other Sacred Mysteries ” ;—and whether the Parliament 
in issuing this decree intended to sacrifice the Mysteries “ to the Pagan 
enthusiasm of the poets of the Now School ” ?—Italian origin of the 
classic drama.—Petrarch’s Triomphes [Of. in particular the Triomphc 
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celebrate the Carnival with extreme impropriety and 
folly.” [Cf. Michelet, Memoires de Luther ; and'Merle 
d'Aubign£, La Reformation au temps de Luther.} How 
was it possible for him to state more clearly, that what 
aroused his indignation in Koine, was precisely the 
spectacle of the Renaissance ? Far from having any hold 
on him, it was the very splendour of the arts, the 
magnificence of the fetes, the luxury of the dress that 
forced him into a schism. And in preaching the Refor¬ 
mation, it was not merely the Papacy as such that he was 
fighting, nor Catholicism, but it was the very spirit of 
the Renaissance that he wished to destroy and over wdiich 
he was nearly triumphant. 

I am not sure that the same intention is not even 
more manifest in the work of Calvin. We hold him 
rightly to be one of our great writers, and the Institution 

de VAmour, and the Triomphe de la llenommee] ;—Trissin’s Sopho- 
nisbe , 1515 Tragic drama m Italy from 1515 to 1550 [Cf. Ginguene, 
Hintoire litteraire d’Halle, vol. vi., chap. 19, 20, and 21];—Lazare 
do Half’s translations [Electro, and Hecuba ]; those of Bonaventure 
des Periers [A rulr i e nn t] ; of Ron sard [ Plutus ];—the representations 
m the colleges ;—Jodelle’s Ch'apdire, 1552.—Hesitation of the Pleiad 
between tragedy and comedy. 

The preference is accorded tragedy, thanks to Scaliger’s Poetique , 
1561;—thanks to the popularity of Seneca’s tragedies ;—andthans 
finally to the success of Amyot's Plutarque. 

La Mort He Jules Cesar , by J. Grevin, 1560;—The determination of 
the characteristics of tragedy [Cf. Sealiger, Poet ices libri septem , 
book i., chap. 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 16] ;—the choice of subjects.—The rule of 
tlhe unities.—Jean and Jacques de la Taille.—Of the unity of tone of 
the tragedies of tho Renaissance.—Of the advantage the writers find 
in treating well-known subjects, and even subjects already dealt with. 
—The utilisation of history in tragedy. The trend of classic tragedy 
is already determined in 1570. 

8. The Wobks.—O f Jodelle: Cleopatre, Didon and Engine of 
Jean de la Taille, Mcdee , 1554;—of Ch. Toutain, Agamemnon , 1556; 
—of Jacques Gr6vin, La Mort de Cesar , 1560;—of Gabriel Bounyn, 
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Chretienne is one of the noble books of the sixteenth 
centufy. It is certain, on the other hand, that no book 
could conceivably be more different from the Pantagrueloi 
Rabelais, and that none can be named that is less “ confit 
en mepris des choses fortuites,” or that expresses less con¬ 
fidence in the goodness of nature. Nobody has believed 
to a less degree than Calvin, that it is possible for man, 
without aid and succour from oil high, to escape from his 
natural “filth,” or to prevent himself continually falling 
back into it. Nobody has been less of opinion, that we 
are justified in freely abandoning ourselves to our instincts, 
and in making the joy of satisfying them to the full the 
unique ambition of our existence. Nobody even has 
believed to a less degree that liberty has been granted 
us that we may turn it to account, for, on the contrary, 
he held that its rightful use lay in its abdication. So 

La Sultane , 1561;—of F. Le Ducliat, Agamemnon, 1561;—of 
Jacques de la Taille, Dairc et Alesandre, 1562;—of N. Filleul, 
AcJiille, 1563, and Lucrece , 1567; —of Florent Crestien, La fille de 
Jephtc, 1567 ;—of Jacques do la Taille, Saul le Furze us, 1568. 

Few of these works, with the exception of those of Jodelle, have 
been reprinted in modern times. There is, however, a modern edition 
of the Mart de Cesar, Marburg, 1886. 

IX.—Robert Gamier [La Ferte-Bernard, 1534; | 1560, Le Mans.] 

1. The Sources. —Niecron, in his Hommes illustres, vol. xxi.;— 
A. Ebert, Entwickelungs-geschichte des franzosisehen Tragodie, 
Gotha, 1856 ;—B. Haureau, His to ire letteraire da Maine , Fans, 1872 ; 
—Emile Faguet, La tragodie franca ise an XVF siecle, Paris, 1883; 
—P. Bernage, Etude sur Robert Gamier, Paris, s.d. 

2. The Man and the Poet. —Extraordinary popularity of Garnier’s 
tragedies;—more than forty editions m less than forty years from 
1586-1616;—and were they represented ?—His Roman tragedies : 
Porcie, Cornetie , Antigone ;—and that they are simply history inter¬ 
spersed with lyric and descriptive interludes [Cf. the choruses; and 
in Porcia: Description of Hell, verses 45-66; Description of the 
Ages of Humanity , verse 725 and fol. ; The Labours of Hercules , 
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much for the essence of his book. As for its manner, 
having regard to its monumental severity, there" was 
never a book whose beauty was less “sesthetic,” so to 
speak, or at the same time more logical. In no book has 
the art of the writer consisted more manifestly in being 
able to dispense with art, in renouncing every expedient, 
even those that are most legitimate, by which the feelings 
of the reader may be interested in the truth of the doc¬ 
trine. taught. In no book, to conclude, has assuredly 
vigorous thought adopted to express itself what Bossuei 
has termed a “ sadder ” style ; and I fancy that he means 
a style more proper to discourage the reader. Such, too, 
is the opinion of Bonsard, who is disturbed, offended, 
and wounded in his artistic instincts by this gloomy 
Puritanism; and I was mistaken just now when I said 
that the Institution Ghrctienne differs from no book so 

verses 1076-1110].—Abundance of translations.—Influence of Seneca, 
—Greek tragedies: Hippolytc, Antigone and La Troadt ;—that 
Gamier composed tills latter piece by combining tbe Hercules and 
Troades of Euripides and the Troades of Seneca.—Analysis of Hip- 
polyte .—Noticeable effort of the poet in the direction of psychology 
[Of. Hippolytc , verses 543-690, verse 1860 and fol.; verses 1963- 
2150].—The first tragi-comedy : Bradamantc. —That Garnier’s 
Bradamante marks a decisive moment in the history of the drama: 
tragedy “retreats” and gives way to tragi-comedy.—Glance at the 
state of the drama in Europe at the same period.—Whether this 
eclipse of tragedy is or is not a symptom of emancipation from the 
ancients ?—Qualities of Gamier’s tragedies:—loftiness of his imagi¬ 
nation ;—his style is that of Bonsard’s school.—Further tliat ho was 
mistaken in his view of the nature of dramatic action;—of the means 
of interesting the public;—and in the choice of his models. 

3. The Works. —They are almost restricted to his tragedies : — 
Porcie , 1568;— Hippolytc, 1573 ;— ComHie , 1574 ;—Marc Antoine, 
1578; —La Troadc , 1578;— Antigone , 1579;— Bradamante, 1580 
(tragi-comedy);—and Les Jwives, 1583. 

He is also the author of an Hymne a la monarchic , 1567 ;—and of 
ua Elegie sur le trepas de Bonsard. 
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much as from Rabelais* romance: it differs at least as 
much'from the Sonnets d Cassandre , from the Ode d 
VHospital , and from the Hymne de VOr. 

But this is why it is that we shall not be surprised at the 
resistance the Reformation encountered at first in France. 
France had not emancipated itself from the domination 
of scholasticism to fall at once under the tyranny of Pro¬ 
testant Puritanism. Having tasted the seductions of 
independence and of art, it was not going to allow itself 
to be deprived of them for the future. It had not cast 
aside what it held to be too “ Germanic ” in its constitu¬ 
tion, as contained m the feudal system, in order to 
reinstate, in the shape of Protestantism, something at 
least as “ Germanic.” For this is a further point on 
which the spirit of the Reformation is opposed to that 
of the Renaissance; indeed it is perhaps the most im- 


■ An excellent edition of Robert Garnier's dramas has been issued 
by M. Wendelm Forster, 4 vols., lleilbronn, 1882-1884. 

X.—The beginnings of Comedy. 

1. The Sources. —The brothers Parfaict, Hhtoirc du theatre fran- 
cam; — L'Ancicn theatre franca in, edited by Viollet-le-Due ;--Ch. 
Magnin : Lea commencements de la eomedie it alien ne en France, in 
the Revue des Deux Maudes for December lf», 1847 Rath cry: In¬ 
fluence de VItalic sur leu ltdtres francaixes , Pans, 1833 , Armand 
Basehet, Lex Comt'diens italicnx a la roar de France, Paris, 1882;— 
Ad. Gaspary, Storm della l it tern turn italiana , translated from the 
German, T^rin, 1891, vol. ii., second part. 

2. The Authors and the Development of Comedy.— The last 
soties ,—That comedy in France is not of French, nor of purely Latin 
but of Italian origin,—Italian comedy of the sixteenth century;— 
its Latin sources;—its popular and national sources: La Commcdia, 
delV Arte .—Influence of the “ novellieri.” -The personages of this 
comedy.—Disguises, misunderstandings and recognitions.—The plot 
hinges upon the valetand this continues the case until the 
Mariage de Figaro .—The Italian comedians in France;—the first 
troupe of Gclosi , 1571 [Cf. Basehet, op. caL] the second Gelosi , 
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portant point. When one attempts to arrive at the very 
essence of their opposition, it seems to lie in one of*those 
racial antagonisms that of all are the most insuperable. 
Those who lived at the time overlooked this fact at first, 
but they were quick to recognise their mistake. They 
awoke to the necessity of choosing whether they would 
become Germans or retain their Latin race, whether they 
would follow the path that humanism was treading, or 
attach to moral preoccupations a greater importance than 
to those of every other order; and the differentiation of 
the literatures of the North from the literatures of the 
South was the outcome of this conflict. [Cf. Mine 
de Staid, De VAllcmagne ; and H. Tame, Litterature 
atiglaise.] It will be seen that it exactly coincides with 
the division of the Europe of the Middle Ages into two 
great “ nations,” which, separated for the future, will not 

1577 ;—and in it a fact that they played the comedies of Pierre de 
Larrivey *? 

Pierre de Larrivey [1540-1612] ;—his Italian origin;—his transla¬ 
tion of the Facrheusea Nulls de Strata role, 157G;—his comedies, 
1579.—There is not one of the nine that is not translated or 
‘adapted” from some Italian comedy.—Declaration of Larrivey in 
his Dedication to M. d'Amboise.—It is also to be noted that hiB 
comedies are all in prose —They are examples of the comedy of pure 
intrigue.—The principal point of interest in connection with them is 
that they were imitated later on by Molidrc [Cf. m particular L 'Avare 
on the one hand, and on the other Le Laquais , i., sc. I ;—La Veuve 
(the author of the Italian original of which is a Bonaparte^, iii., so. 2; 
—and Lea Esprit *, iii., sc. 6].—Of a curious difference in the tone 
of the first and last of Larrivey’s comedies: La Constance , Le 
Fidel e, Lea Trompeuaea ;—and in what respect the latter are more 
romantic. 

Of some other authors of comedies: Jean Godard, Odet de Tur- 
n&be, etc.—The development of comedy, as that of tragedy had been, 
is interrupted by the success of tragi-eomedy.—Was French society of 
the time of Charles IX. and Henry III. ripe for comedy ?—Reasons 
for doubting that it was ;—the principal of which is the license that 
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be drawn together, will not again meet in the course of 
their-literary evolution for a long time to come. The 
transition from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous is 
accomplished, and the,work of differentiation will not be 
interrupted again. It is here that comes to an end with 
the history of the Middle Ages the history of “ Euro¬ 
pean ” literature, and that begins with the history of 
nationalities that of modern literatures. 

Ill 

One of the first consequences of the transformation 
that is beginning is what has been happily termed the 
Latinisation of culture. [Cf. Burckhardt, Civilisation au 
temps de la Iienaissance .] Little by little, and almost 
without being aw'are or conscious of what they are about, 

reigned at the time in satire.—A second may be found in the circum- 
stance that the national character was still unfixed:—what makes 
one race laugh has not the same effect on another, and the French 
character was scarcely formed. 

3. Thk Works. —Jodelle’s Engine ;—Remy Belleau’s La Reconnne ; 
—J. H. de Baif’s translations, the Eunuque and the Miles glorias us ; 
—Grevin’s La Trlsoriere, 1558, Les Esbahis, 1560;—Jean de la 
Taille’s Les Corriveaux , 1562;—Louis le Jars’ Lucelle, 1576 ;—Fierro 
Larrivey’s first collection, containing Le Laquais , La Veuve , Les 
Esprits, Le Morfondu, Les Jaloux, Les Escolicrs , 1579;—Odet de 
Turnibe’s Les Con tens, 1580. 

P. Larrivey’s comedies have been reprinted by Viollet-le-Duc in 
his Ancicn theatre francais, vols. v., vi. and vii. 

XX.—The Work of the Pleiad. • 

1. Thb Sources. —Cf, the texts given above and add: Vauquehn de 
la Fresnaye: Art poetique, edit. G. Pellissier, Paris, 1885 ;—Mathurin 
Regnier, in his Satires , in particular Satire Y. and Satire IX. ;— 
A. P. Lemercier, Etudes sur . . . Vauquehn dc la Fresnaye, Nancy, 
1887 ;—Ferdinand Brunot, La doctrine de Malherbe , Paris, 1891; 
E. Faguet, XVI e sidcle, Paris, 1894 ;—and Marty-Laveaux, La langue 
de la Pleiade in the collection of the Pleiade francaise. It will be 
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it ts to the Latin school that our poets attach themselves, 
though they continue the while to profess a great admira¬ 
tion for Grecian models; they are disposed to imitate 
Horace rather than Pindar; and this tendency is so 
general that even Ronsard, in his Franciade , but more 
especially in his theory of the epopee, though he invoke 
the great name of Homer, draws his inspiration in reality 
from Virgil alone. A scholar of renown, Julius Caesar 
Scaliger, goes a step further in his Podtique, in which he 
openly proclaims the superiority of the Latins over the 
Greeks. Is it that he is alive to the circumstance that 
the Greeks, as a philosopher will point out later [Hegel, 
EstJdtique, trans. Benard, vol. i.], were only acquainted 
with the Greeks and barbarians, whereas the Latins 
attained to a knowledge of man ? However this may be, 
towards 1560, or thereabouts, in spite of certain efforts,— 

well to consult from a general point of view: A. Couat’s Pocsie 
alexandrine , Paris, 1882. *' 

2 . The Work of the Pleiad. —As regards style; it gave the 
alexandrine verse a definite footing m French poetry.—Comparison 
between the ten-syllable verse and the alexandrine.—The Pleiad put 
into circulation for poetical use all the rhythms which we employ 7— 
it considerably enriched the language;—and in this connection what 
importance is to be attached to the reproach addressed by Ronsard 
of having “ spoken Greek and Latin in French ” ?—The Pleiad also 
taught French poets and even prose writers the “ intrinsic strength ” 
of words ; that is that in every language, and independently of their 
meaning, there are beautiful words and ugly words.—Of some eslig* 
gerations of the Romanticists on this score [Cf. Th. Gatttier, Notice 
mr Bamlelairc ].—Finally the Pleiad set itself the task of raising the 
dignity of the poet simultaneously with that of pootry;—and ik-vfas 
successful.—Of the acclimatisation of the literary forms of antiqui^ 
in our literature. 

The Pleiad would have been more successful still but for having 
committed three capital errors:—(1) It blundered in the choice of 
models , confounding them all in a like admiration provided they were 
ancient;—(2) It blundered as to the conditions to which literary 
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such as those of Henri Estienne in his Conformity du 
Imgage franqois avec le grec ,—the language of Homer 
and Plato is seen to drop out of general circulation, so to 
speak, and to retire to the seclusion of the colleges. It is 
the object once again of the attention of none but the 
erudite. It is no longer to Sophocles or Aristophanes 
that the earliest authors of our “ classic ” tragedies and 
comedies will go for lessons in their art, but to Plautus 
and to Seneca. The imitation of “antiquity ’’ is, or will 
soon be confined to the imitation of Latin antiquity; and 
thus it is that Greek, like a leaven that is only destined 
to contribute to* a combination into which it is not to 
enter, is eliminated from the classic ideal after serving to 
determine it. 

Be it remarked, moreover, that if Greek has great 
qualities, Latin has others, more suited, perhaps, to 

forms arc subject , thinking it could create foniiR at will without 
regard to time, place, or the laws of the human mind.—Theory of the 
Epopee considered as the expression of a conflict of races;—Thoory of 
Lyricism considered as the expression of the personality of the poet; 
—Theory of the Drama considered as an encounter between the force 
oi circumstances and the human will.—(3) Finally the Pleiad was 
mistaken as to its real capacities; it was not sufficiently cog¬ 
nisant of its deficiencies in the matters of experience of life and 
observation of man. 

Still, and even as regards subject matter, its errors do not prevent 
itahaving marked out the boundaries as it were of classicism.—It was 
native to or at least had an inkling of the potentialities of style] —it 
recognised in what true imitation consists;—and the nature of the 
transition from imitation to invention [Cf. on this head And*e 
Ghinier, Epitre IV. a M. Lebrun and his Invention] ;—it eommuni- 
^ted to its successors the ambition of putting the dignity of the 
ftrench language on a level with that of Greek and Latin ;—and 
finally it laid down in advance even the limits of classic art.—In this 
sense Ronsard, lyricism excepted, is already Malherbe;—and Malherbe, 
when completed by the wide acquirements and the integrity of 
reflection in which he will be wanting, will be already Boileau. 
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the nature of the French genius. “ The dignity, it has 
been said, of the Latin language is unequalled. . . . 
It was spoken by the sovereign people, who stamped it 
with that character of grandeur that is unique in the 
history of human language. ... It is the language of 
civilisation. Mingled with the speech of our barbarian 
forefathers, it had the power to refine, to render supple, 
to spiritualise those rude tongues which have become 
what we see. . . . Take the map of the world and draw 
a line within which this universal language was spoken : 
it marks the limits of civilisation and of the European 
stock. . . , The Latin language is the sign of the 
European ” [Joseph de Maistre, Du Pape ]. The French¬ 
men of the Renaissance recognised this, and though they 
might have been unable to adduce the reasons just set 
forth, they w T ere the reasons that induced them to return 

Third Period 

From the Publication of the “ Essays M to the 
Publication of “ Astree ” 

1580-1688 * to 1808 

I.— Bernard Palissy [Paris, 1510; i 1590, Agen]. 

1 . The Sources. —Bernard Palissy, Discours admirables de Vari 
de terre, edit. B. Fillon, vol. ii-, p. 206 and fol.; Lamartine in the 
Civilisateur, July, 1852;—Haag, La France Prolestanle , article 
Palissy, 1857;—Louis Audiat, Bernard Palissy, Paris, 1863 and 
1868;—A. Jacquemart, Lcs Mcrveilles de la ceramique, vol. ii., Paris, 
1868;—Louis Audiat, Palissy , sa vie et sea oeuvres , prec^ling FiUon’s 
Edition, Niort, 1888 ;—Ernest Dupuy, Bernard Palissy , Paris, 1891. 

2. The Artist, the Writer, and the Man of Science. —Of some 
extravagant eulogies that have been made of B. Palissy [Cf. the article 
alluded to by Lamartine, and Henri Martin in his Hist&ire dc 
France] ;—and that the masterpieces of the potter’s art do not de- 

* I note here, without further delay, that the edition of the Ussats (Montaigne) 
dated 1580 only contains the two first books of the work, to which the third was 
added tor the first time in the edition in 4to dated 1588. 
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in a body to the Latin tradition after the brief and poetic 
enthusiasm for Greek by which they had been carried 
away for a moment. 

Simultaneously, they feel the need of putting the 
solidity, gravity, and dignity of their matter on a level 
with the perfection of manner which they esteem they 
have achieved [Cf. TCstienne Pasquier, Itechcrches tie la 
France , book vii , chap. 8, 9 and 10]. I see curious 
evidence of this desire, in the naive and pedantic coquetry 
with which they resort to inverted commas “ . . . . ” to 
draw the reader’s attention every time they express a 
general idea. The result is that while the Italians are 
already going astray prior to losing themselves entirely, 
as they will soon do, amid the subtilties of alexandrimsm 
and become—according to the expression of one of the 
best historians of their literature [Cf. Francesco de Sanctis, 

serve so much enthusiasm ;—there may be infinite art in them, but 
there is no great art where there is no great intention ;—and there is 
nothing of the sort in a pot.—Literary interest of the distinction.— 
Life and adventures of Bernard Palissy.—The famous passage in the 
Art de Terre [Fillon’s edition, u., 206 and fol.];—and that there is a 
great deal of declamation in it [Cf. Benvenuto Cellini in his Memoirs] ; 
—but it is sincere “ declamation ” or declamation of which its author 
is himself the dupe ;—and in tills connection of Palissy as a writer. 

That his self-opinionatedness is due to his ignorance;—and in this 
connection of a form of vanity peculiar to the self-taught.—The 
dedication of the Discours admirables to the Seigneur de Pons.-- 
Palissy’s work bears witness to the state of mind of a “ poor artisan ” 
of his time * Vlt is this that constitutes its singularity, originality and 
naturalness.—His tulentas a tale-teller [Lex ammonites de MarcnncS, 
ed. Fillon, i., 48, 49 ;—the Debat dee outils d'agriculture, i., 106,107. 
—-The allegory Fssay de la teste dcs homines, i., 108 and folj.—His 
sentiment of nature.—In his writings, as in his enamels, Palissy is one 
of those artists whose characters are not merely lifelike, but lifelike to 
an extraordinary degree.—The observer and the experimenter. 

Should he be regarded as a “ man of science ” ?—For what reasons 
he cannot have had anything more than presentiments.—Testimony of 

7 
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Storia della Lett italiana, vol. ii., chap. ii.] ( almost “in¬ 
different to the subject matter,” whose form alone is 
capable of appealing to their senses, it is precisely with 
the “ subject matter ” or the essence of things that our 
writers are concerned; and it is to what they see, or 
think they see, to be the most durable and the most 
universal side of things that they endeavour to give 
expression. This liking for general ideas, or liking as it 
will shortly be called for the reduction to the Universal, 
is a second trait of the classic ideal that is beginning to 
take shape. 

We touch here upon the explanation of the prodigious 
success of Amyot and his translations. His Plutarch is 
only a rhetorician; but this rhetorician has composed 
biographies which are perhaps the most interesting we 
know ; and given the manner in which Amyot has trans- 


Cuvier [ Ilistoire dot sciences natn relicts] and of Isidore Geoffroy-Saint- 
Hilaire [ Hiatoire des regnes organiques]. - His attacks on the 
Alchemists.—Importance of the form he has given his work [Dia¬ 
logues between a Theorist, or the a priori idea, and a Practical Man, 
or experience].—It does not seem, however, that he made any 
important discovery;—or laid down any principle in the sphere of 
method;—or formed a single disciple.—That his great merit lies m his 
having emancipated himself from the servitude of the ancients general 
in his time. 

0. The Works.— Eccette veritable , “true recipe” by which all the 
men of France may learn to multiply and augment tlieir treasures ; 
1563,—and Discours admirables do la nature des eaux ct des 
fontaines ; 1580. 1 

• The best edition of Palissy’a Works is that of M. Benjamin Fillon 
Niort, 1888, Clouzot. 

II.—FraUQOis de la Noue [Fresnay-en-Retz (Loire-Inf4rieure) 
1581 j 1591, Moncontour (C6tes-du-Nord)]. 

1. The Sources. —La Noue himself in his Mimoires ;—Brantdme 
in his Homines illuslres Moisc Amyrault, Vie de Franqois seigneur 
de la Noue, 1661;—Albert Desjardins, Les moralistes frangtua <m 
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lated them, it would be impossible to imagine more 
instructive object lessons. “If we feel a singular 
pleasure in listening to those who return from a distant 
journey, when they relate the things they have seen in 
strange countries, the manners of the inhabitants, the 
nature of the localities . . . and if we are sometimes so 
joyous and enraptured that we do not perceive the pass¬ 
ing of the hours as we hearken to the discourse of a 
wise, fluent, and eloquent old man, when he is telling 
the adventures of his years of youth and vigour . . . 
how much greater should be the pleasure and rapture we 
should feel at seeing human examples vividly represented 
in a comely, vivid, and truthful picture.” Thus he 
expresses himself in the preface to his Vies par alleles ; 
and it would be impossible to state more aptly the nature 
of the teachings, or, as we should say to-day, of the 

XVr sieclc , Taris, 1870;—H. Hauser, Francois dc la None, Paris, 
1892. 

2. The Man and the Writer. —As was Bodin, as was Palissy, he 
too is an “ observer,” though of a different kind.—His military career; 
—but his sobriquet of '* Iron-Arm ” must not be taken as evidence of 
his energy;—and that besides being a soldier he was something of a 
politician.—The scruples of conscience of a Protestant captain ;—com¬ 
parison between Montluc and Do la Noue;—moral superiority of the 
latter.—His Discours jiohtiques ct militaires .—He composed thiR work 
in prison.—Curious points of contact between Bodin, Palissy, and 
La Noue.—Classification of La Noue’s discourses : Strictly Military 
Discourses [11, 18,14, 1 5, 16,17,18J;—compare the manner in winch 
he writes Of war with a famous passage in the Soirees de Saint- 
Fdtersboury. — Political Discourses [1, 4,0, 12, 20, 21, 22]coiupaA 
the political views of La Noue with the “ great plan ” of Henry IV.— 
But of most interest as regards the history of ideas are his Moral 
Discourses [3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 19, 28, 24, 25] and among them Discourse 
23 on the philosopher’s stone ; 6 against the Amadis ; and 24 against 
the Epicureans;—La Noue a predecessor of Bossuet [Maxims on 
comedy] in his Discourse against the Amadis ;—and of Rousseau in 
his Discourse against the Epicureans.—This amounts to saying that 
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“ documents/’ relating to man contained by his Vies. 
In strict truth the influence of Amyot has not been* com¬ 
mendable m every respect; and if it be indeed his Plu- 
tarque that may be said to have imbued us with that vague 
ideal of heroism of the Greek or Roman pattern, which 
will become the ideal of our classic tragedy ; if it be in¬ 
deed his Agesilauses and his Tnnoleons, his Coriolanuses 
and his Mariuses, that for two hundred and fifty years at 
a stretch will be the subject of French drama, or rather 
will encumber French drama without always providing 
it with adequate subjects;—then it is allowable to regret 
his influence. How would things stand after this if we 
were to enumerate here all our painters, from Poussin 
to David, who have borrowed off him? And are we 
to be asked to be grateful to him for that ideal of a 
false, sentimental, and declamatory virtue of which his 

he is above everything else a “ moralist.”—The composition of La 
Noue’s Disroura ;—their oratorical turn their vigour of language 
and style;—their impassionate patriotism.—Success of the Discount. 
—A few words as to La Noue's Me moires. —His death at the siege of 
Laruballe. 

8 . The Works .—Discountjpohiiques et milituires du meur Francois 
de la Noue ; Bale, 1587, Francis Forest. 

There ore no modern reprints of his works, and tho most recent 
editions date from. the beginning of the seventeenth century; but 
sundry of La Noue’s Letters are to be found in a certain number of 
historical publications. 

HI. Guillaume de Saluste, Seigneur of Bart a* [Montfort 
ifirers) 1544; -) 1590, Montfort]. 

1. The Sources. —J. de Thou, in his Histo-ire , book 99;—Goujot, in 
his Bibhotheque francaise, vol. xiii.;—Sainte-Beuve, Poesie francaise 
au X VI C siecle ; and Revue des Deux Mondes, February, 1842;— 
Poirson, Histoire littdraire du Regne d'Hcnri IV., vol. iv., 2nd edition, 
1867;—G. Pellissier, La vie et lee oeuvres de du Bcvrtas, Paris, 1882. 

2. The Poet. —His Protestant education;—and that while profiting 
by the example of lionsard, he goes back beyond him, and must be 
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Lycurguses and his Philopoemens, his Catos and his 
Brutuses, have offered the model to our publicists or 
to the members of our revolutionary assemblies? [Cf. 
J. J. Rousseau, in his Confessions; and Mme Roland in 
her Memoires and in her Cor respond a nee.'] On the other 
hand, however, it is unquestionably m his Vies paralUlcs 
that the great figures of that antiquity which previous 
to him had been shrouded in a sort of mythological or 
legendary mist, assumed what seems to he an air of 
reality and life. Whether they resemble the originals 
or not,—this is not the point,—his personages art 1 sub¬ 
stantial, have ceased to be vain phantoms; it seems that 
one touches them with the finger. Indeed his own expres¬ 
sion deserves to be retained : it is exact that he offers us 
human examples vividly represented , whose description has 
enriched our knowledge of humanity. Absorbed by the 

connected with the author of the Mirnir <lc l'(ime perhrresse .—The 
court of Jeanne d’Albret.—Popularity of Du Bartas among the Protes¬ 
tant community ;—Goethe’s estimate of him [Complete Works, Cotta, 
1868, Stuttgart, vol. xxv., p. 261],—His avowed intention of combat¬ 
ting the current Paganism of the time.—The Plainer? Sepmaine , 1579, 
and the Second ?, 1584.- -Tho Premiere has for theme the adoration of 
God in the marvels of nature;—the Second? is a sort of universal 
history.— The descriptive and oratorical passages in the poems of Du 
Bartas.—Of the style of Du Bartas and of the absence of art that 
characterises it.—-That together with Baif he is responsible for the 
neglect that overtook Konsard.—Of l>u Bartas as a caricature of 
Ronsard.—Unavailing efforts of the critics to restore him to favour.— 
It is very uifficult to account for his influence, but Ins work was very 
popular in his time.—Explanation of this peculiarity. * 

8. The Works— La Muae Chretienne , 1574, containing the 
Triomphe de la foi, Judith and Ur a me;—La Sep main? on creation 
du monde, 1578;— La second? sepmame ou enfance du monde , 1584, 
comprising 1st Day (1 ) Eden; (2) The Imposture ; (3) The Furies; 
(4) The Artifices ; and 2nd Day : (1) The Ark ; (2) Babylon; (3) 'The 
Colonies ; (4) The Columns. 

In addition to the above, in the posthumous edition published by 
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* 

interest of the narrative, we compare his Lycurgus or his 
Sylla with ourselves rather than with each other, and 
without perceiving what we are about. An unconscious 
comparison is instituted, of which the effect, if it be 
on the one hand to abolish the historical sense in 
us,—I mean the sense of the diversity of epochs— 
is on the other hand to teach us the essential identity 
of human nature. Noue before Amyot had brought 
this truth into sight; and if it should be thought 
surprising that a mere translator should occupy so 
considerable a place in the literary history of his time, 
let it be remembered that his “ comely, vivid, and 
truthful pictures ” awakened the vocation of Michel de 
Montaigne. 

• For whence comes the interest we take in all these 
personages, and wliat is its true nature V Montaigne 

Haultin at La Rochelle, 1590, 1591, are found : The Fathers, and the 
History of Jonas, fragments of the 3rd Lay ; The Trophies , the 
first part of the 4tli Day ; the Magnificence ; and a translation in 
verse of the Lepanthe de Jacques VI., roi d'Ecossr. The edition also 
contams the Cantique de hi victoire d’lvry. 

IV. Michel Eyquem, Seigneur de Montaigne [Chateau of 
Montaigne,near Bergerac, 1533 ; | 1592, in the same place]. 

1. The Sources. —Above all the Essays themselves ;—Dr. l’ayon, 
Documents in edits sur Montaigne, 1847-1855-1857-1862, and Notice 
sur La BoHie, 1853 ;—Feuillet de Conches, Cuuscrics d'un cvrieux, 
vol. iii., Paris, 1862 ;—A. Grun, La vie pubhque de Montaigne, Paris, 
1855 ;—Th. Malvezin, Michel de Montaigne, Bordeaux, 1870 ;—Paul 
Bonnefon, Montaigne, Vhomme et Voeuvre, Pans, 1893 ; and Mon¬ 
taigne et sea amis, Paris, 1898;—Paul Stapfer, Montaigne in the 
series of Grands Ecrirains, Paris, 1895, and La famille de Mon¬ 
taigne, Paris, 1896 ;—Villemain, FAoge de Montaigne, 1812 ;—J. 
V. Le Clerc, Discours sur la vie et les ouvrages de Montaigne pre¬ 
ceding his edition of Montaigne’s "Works ;—Sainfce-Beuve, Fort- 
Royal, vol. ii., book iii., chap. ii. and iii.;—Vinet, Moralistes 
Jrancais dit XVI* et du XVII 1 ' stecle, Paris, 1859.—Gust. Allais, Les 
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will tell us: it is “ that every man carries in his own 
person the model of the human condition.” 

Humani generis mores tibi nossc volenti, 

Sufficit una domus... 

The lines are Juvenal’s, and without a doubt Montaigne 
is sufficiently nourished on Latin, his book is suffi¬ 
ciently that of a “ humanist,” or even it may be of a 
pedant, for one to suspect him of having borrowed the 
aphorism from the Latin satirist. This great reader is 
a great pilferer, and he has not always indicated his 
larcenies, as if he feared in truth that were he to have 
done so there would remain nothing of his entire book. 
A very useless precaution, but an almost vainer fear! 
Were the Essais only a collection or, if I may risk the 
expression, a string, a chaplet of quotations, that would 

E8sa/i8 de Montaigne , Paris, 1887;—D. Mothoau, Notice sur Mon¬ 
taigne, introduction to his edition of Montaigne’s Works, Paris, 1886; 
—E. Faquet XVF Siecle ;—Eug. Voizard, Etude sur la langue de 
Montaigne , Paris, 1885. 

(2) The Life of Montaigne.—T he origin of the Eyquem family 
and Montaigne’s pretensions to nobility.-- His studies at the college 
of Guyenne.- -lie is appointed Councillor of the Court of Aides at 
Perigueux in 1557;—and councillor to the Bordeaux Parliament in 
1561.—His friendship with Estienne de la Boetie; —and in this con¬ 
nection of the Contr'un or Eiscours sur la servitude volontaire , which 
is nothing but purely rhetorical declamation.—Death of La Boetie, 
1568.—Montaigne's marriage, 1565.—Death of his father, 1568.—In 
1569 Montaigne publishes his translation of Raymond Sebon’s Natural 
Theology. —Of Raymond Sebon and his Natural Theology; -and he 
must not be confused with another Spaniard, Raymond Martin, the 
author of the Fugio Fidei. —In 1570 Montaigne abandons law for the 
army;—but he does not see any fighting.—In 1580 he publishes the 
first edition of his Essays. Montaigne’s travels [June 22, 1580- 
November 80, 1581]. He is made mayor of Bordeaux in 1581.—The 
plague of Bordeaux, and that Montaigne’s conduct during it was the 
reverse of heroic.—He ceases to be mayor in 1585, and publishes in 
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not prevent them being all that they are in the his¬ 
tory of our literature: the first book in which a, man 
formed the project of depicting himself, considering 
himself as an example of average humanity, and of 
enriching the natural history of humanity with the 
discoveries he made in his own person. “ Every one 
looks beyond himself, I look within myself, I am only 
concerned with myself, I reflect on myself, I examine 
myself, I take pleasure in inyself. . . . Others are always 
harking elsewhere . . . 

Nemo in se tentat descendere; 

for my part I wrap myself up in myself.” And by the 
comparison I make between others and myself, he might 
add, I not only know myself, I know others as well; I 
procure myself some notion of that general and common 

1588 the real second edition of his Essays.—His relations with Henri 
IV.—His last years.—He dies September 13, 1592, leaving to his 
wife and his adopted daughter, Mile le Jars de Gournay, the task of 
issuing the definite edition of the Essays, winch is that of 1595. 

(3) Composition and Character of the Essays. 

A. The composition of the booh. —A remark of Prevost-Poradol 
[Of. Moral is tea franrais ] on Montaigne’s quotations and the impossi¬ 
bility of separating them from the context.—lint he has forgotten 
that tho edition of 1595 contained more than “ six hundred ” additions 
to the text of 1588;—and, from a general point of view, that the 
distinctive character of the Essays is precisely their successive com¬ 
position.—It is probable thftt the project of writing his Essays did 
not occur to Montaigne earlier than 1572 [Cf. book i. chalk xx.]. The 
edition of 1580;—and why good judges are of opinion that this edition 
is the truest reflection of Montaigne’s individuality;—it contains fewer 
quotations, and presents in consequence a lesB pedantic appearance;— 
tile arguments, being interrupted by fewer digressions, are easier to 
follow in it;—and there is something livelier about its general tone 
and style.—Comparison between the chapter on the Education of 
Children in the first and second editions.—The way in which Mon¬ 
taigne's text is added to and often becomes overloaded in o*hi sequence 
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humanity of which I form part with them, and to which 
they belong as I do. 

Informed of the intentions of the author of the Essuis, 
let us now picture him in his library in converse with his 
favourite authors. He has been reading his Tusculanes , 
and has been struck by a sentence or a saying of Cicero ; 
he then remembers having read something similar in 
Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius; he refers to the passage ; 
and he proceeds to compare Cicero with Seneca, and 
both of them with his own experience, which sometimes 
confirms theirs and sometimes contradicts it. Or it may 
be that, reversing the process, having first observed the 
effects of pain or passion on himself, it happens that in 
searching his Plutarch or his Tacitus he finds corrobo¬ 
ration of his own experience; and he is surprised and 
pleased to see that Cicero, for instance, or Agricola have 

of his wide and varied reading; —that Montaigne rarely deletes but is 
always making corrections-and that he is much given to making 
additions.—Comparison between the Apology for Raymond Sebon 
in the editions of 1580 and 1588;—entire absence of plan and com¬ 
position.—The scruples of the stylist.—To what extent the additions 
made in the edition of 1585 ought to be adopted. 

B. The inspiration of the booh. —The chapter: “To study philo¬ 
sophy is to learn how to die”;—and that the chief concern of 
Montaigne’s life was to overcome his horror of death.—This pre¬ 
occupation explains: his curiosity with regard to himself;—differences 
in manners and customs;—and history.—His Epicureanism, which 
has sometimes been termed his Christianity, is to be ascribed to the 
same cause;—Christianity being, in fact, merely a preparation for 
death;—but in reality there was nothing of the Christian about? 
Montaigne.—IIow his preoccupation with death explains the depth 
and the fund of human feeling of his philosophy;—a remark of 
Schopenhauer [The World as Will ami Idea, iii. chap. xli.].—It is on 
this head that Montaigne is distinguished from Rabelais.—There is 
something morbidly keen and in a certain sense something pessimistic 
about his curiosity.—This is just the characteristic too that gives the 
Essays their singular value;—they are a confession;—the effort of a 
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experienced before him what he has just perceived and 
noticed in his own person. In this way each successive 
edition of his book is augmented, enriched, and diversi¬ 
fied with the material lie lights on in his daily observa¬ 
tions or in the course of his reading. It is in this 
way, too, that his pilferings reveal to us the very man 
himself, and that as he becomes a more critical reader 
and as his experience widens he perceives, and we per¬ 
ceive with him, that his nature is always his own,—but it 
is my nature and yours as well. 

It is for this reason that, whereas “ authors appeal to 
the public in virtue of some special and distinguishing 
quality,” he is the first author to base his appeal on the 
characteristics he has in common with all humanity, to 
present himself “ as Michel de Montaigne, not as a gram- 


man to make the knowledge of himself the basis of a knowledge of the 
human race;—and an attempt to deduce a rule of conduct from this 
knowledge.—That the Essays are a melancholy book. 

C. Montaigne' a atyle. —The way in which this melancholy is masked 
by the charm of the style.—What did Montesquieu mean when he 
called Montaigne “ one of the four great poets ” ?—Montaigne’s style 
is a “perpetual creation.”—The metaphors of Shakespeare himself 
are not more numerous, more natural, or fresher; - -and in thiB con¬ 
nection of the metaphor as a cause and mode of the “ fructification of 
languages.”—Universality of Montaigne’s vocabulary.—Sainte-Beuve’s 
judgment on Montaigne’s style [Cf. Port-Hoyal, ii. p. 443, 450, edition 
of 1878].—Moreover it is Montaigne’s style that atones for what would 
otherwise be the impertinence of his constant talk of himself.—Strange 
details furnished by Montaigne about himself. —But f>y the way in 
*wliich he relates them, he contrives to express what is human about 
them, as much as or more than what is individual and singular. 

(4) Influence and Significance of the Essays.— That “ every man 
carries in his own person the model of the human condition” ;—and 
a comparison in this connection between Montaigne’s Essays and 
Rousseau's Confessions;—the points of resemblance are external, but 
the differences relate to essentials.—Montaigne made moral and 
psychological observation the basis of French literature. — His 
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marian, poet, or jurist/' What is to prevent him adopting 
this cotirse ? “ Is ilot all philosophy contained in a humble 
and private life as well as in a life on more spacious 
lines ? ” Is it necessary to be Aristides to have known the 
ingratitude of men? Alexander or Cassar to have experi¬ 
enced the inconstancy of fortune 9 And thereupon he 
adds : “ If people complain that 1 talk too much about 
myself, my complaint is that they do not even think 
about themselves.” We are ignorant of our own nature; 
and we hide or disguise our ignorance beneath the raillery 
we mete out to those who study in their own persons 
what is in fact tie history of humanity f 

Shall I insist further, or is not the consequence clear 
as it is? Instead of plodding, as they had done hitherto, 
in the footsteps of the ancients, instead of trying to pass 

influence abroad:—on Bacon [Of. his Essays, 1597];— and on 
Shakespeare [Of. Phil arete Chasles, Etudes sur ShaJ.espeare, Paris, 
s.d.].—Shakespeare’s numerous borrowings from Montaigne [Id. ihul .], 
—That in this respect Montaigne returns to the tradition of the Euro¬ 
pean influence of French literature.— Certain matter in the Essays of a 
nature bound to be displeasing to another generation.—Testimony of 
Balzac [eighteenth Conversation] ;—of Pascal [Pensees ];—of Boasuet 
[second sermon for All Saints’ Bay] ;—of Malehranche [llechcrehe de 
la Vtrite, ii., p. 3, ch. v.]. 

5. Thk Works. —Neglecting his translation of the Tlicologie natn- 
relle de Raymond Sebon , 1.769;—and the Journal dr ses Voyages, 
which was first published in 1774;—Montaigne’s woiks are confined to 
his Essays, of which it will suffice to note here the principal editions. 

The Essait\ 1st, 2nd, and 3rd editions, 1580, 1582, and 1587 [MM. 
Dezeimeris and Barkhausen’s edition, Bordeaux, 1874, is an exact 
reproduction of the text of the 1st edition, and gives in addition the 
different readings of the 2nd and 3rd editions] :—The Essais, 4th 
edition, 1 vol. in 4to, 1588, Abel l’Augeher [repunted in Motheau- 
Jouaust’s edition, 7 vols. in 18mo, Paris, 1872, 1875, Jouaust];—The 
Essais, 5th edition, 1 vol. in folio, 1595, Abel l’Angelier and Michel 
Sonnius [reprinted in Courbet and Royer’s edition, 4 vols. in 8vo, 
Paris, 1872-1877, A. Lemerre]. 
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for, say, a Pindar or a Petrarch, our writers know for 
the future that they can find in themselves the material 
to put into and, as it were, sustain the literary forms 
of which they had previously done little more than 
imitate the outline. They will probe their own being. 
Should they fail to discover in it the reasons for self- 
satisfaction, a like inquiry afforded this Epicurean, their 
effort will not have been wholly vain, for its outcome 
will be the increase of the common treasure of humanity. 
And finally, since at all times and under all circumstances 
man’s most interesting, instructive, and useful subject of 
study is man, we find literature is based henceforth on 
moral and psychological observation. 

At the same time, the condition is enforced that a code 
superior to that of nature shall serve as guide, or, as it 


We may also cite P. Coste’s edition (it is P. Coste who is related to 
have blushed when Montaigne was mentioned in his presence), 8 vola. 
in 4to, London, 1724, to which is adjoined in the same format a 
volume containing the Voyages ; Naigeon’s edition, 4 vols. in 8vo, 
Paris, 1802, Didot; —and J. V. Leclerc’s edition, 5 vols. in 8vo, Paris, 
1826, Lefevre.—This is the edition that has become the standard 
source of Montaigne’s text. 

V.— The Satire M6nippee [1.798-1594]. 

1. The Sources. —Almost all the more special documents necessary 
to or useful for the understanding of the Satire Memppce have been 
collected in the Ratisbon edition, edited by Prosper Marchand, 3 vols. 
in 12mo, 1726, and published by the successors of Mathias Kerner.—In 
addition there is Charles Labitte’s introduction to 'his edition of 

‘the Satire , Paris, n d.;—and Les Predicatrurs de la Ligue , Paris, 
1841, by the same writer. 

2. The Pamphlet ; —and that neither its merit, which is quite 
second-rate, nor its audacity, nor its consequences ought to be 
exaggerated.—It cannot be said that the Satire “gave France to 
Henri IV.,” since it was published in 1594, and the civil war did not 
end until 1598;—there is no audacity : (1) in five writers producing 
a book between them, since it is well known that it is precisely on 
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were, as a law to this observation of ourselves. We are 
to study nature in our own persons, but it will be with a 
view to its discipline. On this point both Catholics and 
Protestants will be quick to agree, and here, if we may 
venture on the expression, we have the net profit of the 
Reformation and the wars of religion. As we have said, 
France had shrunk from the gloomy and hopeless morality 
of Calvin. His teaching, however, had one result: it left 
men convinced of the utility, the necessity, and even the 
urgency of fighting against the growing licentiousness of 
morals. Read in this connection La Noue’s Discours 
politiques et milifaires; Cliarron’s Sagessc and his Trois 
Vcrites; or again Du Yair’s Philosophic sto'ique. By 
different roads, all these writings, varied as are their 
origin and characteristics, verge towards two or three 


the division of risks that the principle of insurance is based;— 
(2) further, there is no audacity in remaining anonymous;—and (3) 
in having published a pamphlet of this nature nine months after 
the conversion and three months after the re-entry into Paris of 
Henri IV.—The bravery of the authors wholly consists in conse¬ 
quence of having egregiously insulted men already vanquished, 
and in whose overthrow, moreover, they had had no hand.—The 
authors of the Menijqrtc: Pierre lc Roy, Gillot, Nicolas Rapin, Jean 
Passerat, Florent Chrestien, and Pierre Pithou;—and that working 
together they have not displayed a talent that none of them possessed 
individually.—There is, however, a certain vigour of caricature in some 
passages of the Satire ;—of satire even;—and almost of eloquence [Cf. 
the oft-quoted “Harangue” of the civic lieutenant, Dreux d’Aubray], 
—But there is not a trace of elevation or nobleness of feeling in the 
work;—the writers are middle-class citizens infuriated at finding their* 
pleasures interfered with;—they are also pronounced enemies of the 
Jesuits ;—and they doubtless loved their country;—but nevertheless 
the Satire Menippee must not be numbered among the “ great monu¬ 
ments of the French genius.” 

VI.—Pierre Charron [Paris, 1541; j 1603, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Baylo, in his Dictionnaire, article Charron; — 
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common ends: the first of which is to restore to the 
morality of all time at least something of its 'former 
authority; the second to withdraw the French genius 
from foreign influences, which are looked on at the 
period far less as hindrances to its liberty than as the 
causes of its corruption; and the third to demand of the 
individual, in the common interest of society, the qualities 
or the virtues which, left to himself, he would be inclined 
to spurn. 

- Of these three intentions, the first is specially notice¬ 
able in the Discours of honest La Noue, for it would be 
difficult to display greater concern than this soldier does 
for purity of morals, the education of the young, and the 
future of his country. Identical is the attitude of 
Guillaume du Vair in his “ Philosophy of the Stoics,” 


Franck, Dutionnaire des sciences philosophiqaes, article Charron ; 
—l’oirson, His to ire du Rfignc tV Henri IV. [seo above] ;—Vinet, 
Moraliates francaiHC an XVI' siecle. 

2 The Philosopher. —Enigmatical character of the personage;— 
he had been a priest;—he had even wished to enter the order of the 
Carthusian monks;—there were pious prelates among his protectors ; 
—yet he had the reputation of being a “libertine,”—and the con¬ 
tradiction that seems to exist between his personality and his reputa¬ 
tion reappears in his two principal w orks:—the Traite des Troit 1' entes 
(“Treatise on the Three Truths”), which are: (1) that there is a 
God; (2) that tins God is only known to the Christians; (3) that this 
God is only worshipped as lie should be worshipped by the Roman 
Catholicsand the Traile de la Sagesse, which has generally been 
looked upon as merely the systematisation of Montaigne’s “scep¬ 
ticism.”— That the order of publication of the works does not remove 
the difficulty, seeing that he was acquainted with Montaigne when he 
issued the Traits des Trots \ critts. 

Examination of the Traite de la Sagesse .—Three contemporary, to 
say nothing of ancient, writers are copied unscrupulously in the work: 
Bodin [Cf. Sagesse, ii., ch. 44]; Montaigne [Cf. ii., chap, viii.]; and 
G. du Vair [Cf. iii., chap, xxviii.].—Meaning of these plagiarisms.— 
Charron’s object is to make a synthesis of the ideas of his time;—as is 
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a work whose spirit is sufficiently indicated by its title. 
The writer, forestalling Pascal, already aims at opposing 
Epictetus to Montaigne, the teaching that prescribes 
an effort of the will to Epicurean indifference, the philo¬ 
sophy of reason to that of Nature! We must live 
in accordance with Nature; but onr “nature” is deter¬ 
mined by the end to which we have been created; and 
“ the end of man, of all our thoughts and all our actions, 
is to lead a good life ” ; and “ our good ” consists merely 
in “ the right use of reason, that is to say in virtue.” 
How different already is this teaching from that of 
Babelais, or even “of Montaigne! And, admitting that 
Du Yair is here only paraphrasing Epictetus, the choice 
of Epictetus as guide is m itself a symptom of impor¬ 
tance. Experience has demonstrated the necessity of a 

proved by the attention he pays to composition, a preoccupation that 
is the chief originality of his book.—The three central ideas of the 
work: (1) the goodness of nature [Cf. u., ch. iii.];—and yet (2) the in¬ 
finitewretchedness of man [Cf. i., pasainf\ ;—which should breed (3) a 
sovereign contempt for death [Cf. ii., ch. n.].—Connection Charron 
establishes between these, three ideashis confidence m human 
reason ;—in the power of the will m the universality of moral law. 

That after this examination we are disposed to regard him as a 
“ transitional type ” ;—a forerunner of Descartes,—and of Pascal,—as 
much as a disciple and eontinuator of Montaigne.—Had Descartes 
read him ?—In any case, it is certain that rascal was very fumiliar 
with his works; — and in this connection that Pascal's annotators 
have been too neglectful of Charron.—It is generally recognised how 
easy, and at tfie same time how difficult, it is to bridge over the dis¬ 
tance between Montaigne and Pascal ;—but in reality the connecting 1 
link is afforded by Charron.— Moreover, he did not believe that it 
oould possibly harm religion to establish its authority on a rational 
basis;—which is what he loyally attempted to accomplish;—and in 
this way his contradictions result from his having failed to grasp the 
significance of certain of his assertions. 

8. This Works .—Lea Trois Ve rites centre lea atMes , idolatress 
juift , hdretiques at scliismatiq ties, Bordeaux, 1593;— Disccurs 
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moral directing force. The crimes of Catherine, the 
debauchery of Henri III., the corruption of the court, 
have filled the cup to overflowing. There must be an 
end to this state of things ! And while waiting for the 
movement to terminate in a religious revival, an effort is 
made to establish on a rational basis, to secularise or to 
“ layicise,” the teachings which religion had inculcated in 
the past solely on its own authority. 

To attain this end, our writers endeavour at the same 
time to escape from the pressure, the besetting pressure, 
of foreign influences. There are tw’o such influences: 
first, the Italian, which during the long reign of the 
mother of three kings has spread from literature to the 
language, and from the language to manners; and in the 
second place the Spanish influence, the progress of which 


chretiens tie la Dhnnite, Creation , liedernphon, Bordeaux, 1600;— 
Traite dc la Sag ease, Bordeaux, 1601. 

The last of these works is the only one of the three that has often 
been reprinted. 

VII.— Guillaume du Vair [Paris, 1556 ; 1 1621, Tonnems]. 

1. The Sources. —Richelieu, in his Me moires ;—Niceron, in his 
Hommcs illustres , \ol. xliii.;—C. Sapey, Essai sur la vie et las 
ouvragts de G. du Vair , Paris, 1847 ;—E. Cougny, Guillaume da 
Vair, a study based upon new documents, Paris, 1857. 

2. The Man and the Writer. —Undeserved oblivion into which 
Du Vair has fallen;—although he wrb bishop and Count of Lisieux;— 
First President of the Parliament of Provence;—and twice Keeper of 
the Beals of France;—or perhaps it is because he h&d these offices 
that he is forgotten.—The truth is, his political career does not seem 
to have added greatly to Ins reputation [Cf. Bazin, Histoire dc France 
sous le regne de Louis XIII.] —Moreover, he has not left his mark on 
the history of the Church;—having only been appointed bishop of 
Lisieux when over sixty years old;—but he was a great lover of 
literature;—and he did more for French oratory than any of his 
predecessors;—by his translations of Aeschines, Demosthenes and 
Cicero [ Pour and Contre Ctesiphon and Pour Milon ] ;—by the series 
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throughout Europe has kept pace with the political or 
military successes achieved by Charles Y. and Philip II. 
While the women of France were bestowing their 
admiration on the romantic qualities of the Amadis , the 
language of current use w T as becoming loaded and dis¬ 
figured by ltaliamsms. Henry Estienne has drawn up a 
list of the military terms and the terms in vogue at court, 
of the terms relating to the arts and those relating to 
debauchery that invaded our vocabulary, and all, or almost 
all, of which have since retained their place there. The 
protest of La Noue, in his Discours sur les Amadis, 
against the taste for romances and against the imitation 
of Spanish manners was equally unavailing. It might 
seem at first sight that the authors of the Satire Menippee 
were more successful, but has not the political importance 


of his Arrets rendua en robe rouge ;—and by his very delicate percep¬ 
tion of the qualities the language was still wanting in [Cf. his Traite 
de VEloquence frem-qatue, et des raisons pour quoi elle est demeurce si 
b<aws<?]. 

Furthermore, he exerted a really important influence as a 
philosopher.—Of his translation of the Manual of Epictetus and 
of his Traite de la philosophic des Stoiques. —In what respect his 
work is related to and throws light on that of Charron ; —but he was 
mixed up in public affairs to a greater extent than Charron, and in 
consequence he has the advantage of the latter as regards experience ; 
—his field of psychological and moral observation is proportionately 
wider.—His conception, too, of the dignity of reason and of the power 
of the will is more “Stoic”;—and in consequence loftier in the 
measure in Vhich the Stoic point of view is loftier than that of the 
Epicureans.—And to conclude, in his Traite de la sainte jdiilosophiXs 
he takes the final step :—after having essayed to secularise morality, 
he renounces the effort;—and failing to see a remedy for the pre¬ 
vailing corruption except in a return to Christian morality, he asserts 
the necessity of this return.—Analogy between this evolution and 
that of the thought of Pascal.—The Traites philosophiques of Du 
Vair are as necessary as La Sag esse to an understanding of the 
movement from which Jansenism is to be evolved. 

8 
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of this celebrated pamphlet been somewhat exaggerated ? 
In any case, and supposing it to have been as effective as 
several armies, its literary importance is not much more 
considerable on that account. But here again, as above, 
the symptom is significant. There has been brought 
into being a spirit of resistance against the enthusiasm 
of the Pleiad and the infatuation of the courtiers for 
everything Italian or Spanish. Moreover, a goal has 
come into view: a goal which, though it will not be 
reached at once, will not be lost sight of for the future. 
The “nationalisation” of French literature, impossible 
as circumstances for the time being may render its 
realisation, has become the object at which writers, 
society and even royalty, are about to aim; in a word, 
the classic ideal may be only vaguely self-conscious as yet, 


3. The Works.— There being very many editions of Du Vair, in 
enumerating his works here we follow the order observed in what has 
seemed to us the most complete edition, that published at Cologne by 
Pierre Aubert m 1617. 1 —(1) Actions et Trails oratoires, 15&J-1614, 
among which are to be noted: Exhortation a la pair adressec a ceux 
de la Ligue and Suasion de Varret pour la loi salique au Parlement; 
—(2) be VEloquence francuise, including the treatise properly so 
called and the three translations cited above ;—(3) Arrets prononces 
en robe rouge , of which there are three more in the folio edition of 
1641 than in the edition of 1617, or in all eight;— (4) Philosophic 
treatises , including, in addition to the works already cited, a Traite 
de la Constance and an Exhortation d la vie civile ;—(5) Treatises 
on piety and Meditations, including the Traite de la sainte philo¬ 
sophic and Meditations on the Lord's Prayer, the Canticle of Ezekiel, 
•the Psalms of Penitence, etc., etc. 

We do not know of a modern edition of Du Vair. 

VIII.— Frangois de Sales [CMteau of Thorens, in Savoy, 1567 ; 
f Lyons, 1622], 

1 We have been unable to fix the exact dates of the first publication of the 
separate works of Du Vair; and we would remark, for instance, that the date 
assigned to his Trait&s philoaophiquee, 1606, is certainly erroneous, since entire 
passages from it are found in La Sagesae of Cbarron, who died in 1603. 
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but nevertheless it is already in existence. Similarly, 
a manrof genius or talent may spend his youth in con¬ 
fused agitation, may appear to fritter away or even to 
dissipate his energy, whereas all the while an inner force 
keeps him from straying and directs him to his goal; and 
his originality only gains by the chequered nature of his 
experiences. 

Again Guillaume du Vair has written in one of his 
works: “ Of all the benefits procured us by civil society, 
there is none we should rate more highly or set greater 
store on than the friendship of honourable men ; for it is 
the foundation and pivot of our felicity. It shapes our 
whole existence , it sweetens the bitterness of life , it gives 
savour to the pleasant experiences that befall us. In 
prosperity it gives us persons to whom we may render 

1. The Sources —Charles-Augusto de Sales, Histoire du bien- 
heureux Francois de Sales, 1634 ;—Bossuet, Panegyrique de Francois 
de Sales, 1662; —Bulle de canonisation de Saint Francois de Sales, 
1665;—Sainte-Beuve : Port-Royal, book i., chap. ix. and x M and 
Causeries da lundi, vol. vii. ;—A. Sayous : La liltcrature frarujuise d 
VStranger , vol. i., chap. i. and ii. ; Paris, 1853 ;—Robiou : Essai sur la 
literature et les meritrs pendant la premiere moitic du XVIP sii'cle , 
Paris, 1868;—F, Strowski, Saint-Francois de Sales, Paris, 1898;— 
dom Mackey’s Notices in the edition of the Works, Annecy, 1892 and 
folio whig years.’ 

2. The Controversialist, the Writer, the Orator.—F raw^ois 
de Sales has his place in literary history as a controversialist, an 
“ ascetic ” writer and a preacher.—His family and education.—The 
college of Cfermont and the university of Padua [Cf. Antonio 
Favaro: Galileo Galilei e lo studio di Padora, Florence, 1883]. The* 
early career of Francois de Sales.—His meeting with Theodore de 
Bdze.—The mission to Chablais [1594-1598] ;—and the first writings 
of Francis de Sales: Les Controverses and the Defense de Vetendard 
de la Croix .—The keen perspicacity and clearness of argument with 
which he reduces the essentials of the controversy between Protestants 

1 We naturally do not feel called upon to enumerate here the very numerous 
publications belonging rather to hagiography than to literary history. 
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service and with whom we may rejoice at our good 
fortune, in affliction persons to aid and console us,*in our 
youth persons to advise and instruct us, in old age 
persons to help us and reason with us, and in manhood 
persons to assist and second us.” At first sight one is 
tempted to consider these words merely as the expression 
of a commonplace of morality. But when one weighs 
them “as with the scales of the goldsmiths”; and 
further when one considers them in connection with the 
historical events of the period; when one reflects, in 
fact, that they were penned at a time when the pacific 
policy inseparably connected with the most glorious years 
of the reign of Henri IV. was yielding its results, they 
seem to acquire fresh significance. While suffering from 
the combined evils of foreign and civil war, people learned 

and Catholics to the matter of the unity of Church.—His sojourn in 
Paris in 1602;—and the Oration funebrc du due de Mercceur. —He is 
ordained bishop of Geneva, 1602. 

Of the Introduction a la vie devote [Cf. Jules Very, La Philothce do 
St. Frantjozs de Sales. Geneva, 1878];—and in what respect Francis 
de Sales continues the work of Du Vair m this book.—Charm and seduc¬ 
tion of the book.—The “harmonics of nature ” in Francis de Bales' 
book.—He is the first of the several Savoyards who will contribute to 
the glory of French literature [Cf. Bayous, Litterature fran^atie a 
VHranger ].—How far can he be said to have rendered piety accessible, 
fashionable, and attractive ?—In reality his doctrine is severe ;—and 
that had he presented it in a different manner it would no longer 
have been Christianity, but Stoicism.—The Traitd de Tumour de 
Dieu. * 

Of Francis de Sales as a preacher;—and why has he been 
omitted from among the “ forerunners. of Bossuet” [Cf. Jacquinet: 
Les pridicateurs du XVII' 1 siicle avant Bossuet; —and Freppel: 
Bossuet et Veloquence sacree au XVII 0 &ticle]. —Comparison between 
the 14 Sermon for the Fete of the Assumption ” and Bossuet's sermon, 
on the same subject.—Utility of comparisons of this kind, and that 
there is no surer method of characterising the different preachers.— 
Another comparison between the “ Sermon for Twelth Night ” and 
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to appreciate the incomparable importance of the social 
fabric; and awoke to the fact that its destruction or 
weakening is the direst of misfortunes. The belief that 
the aim of the individual should be the free development 
of the forces with which nature has endowed him, falls 
into disrepute; and the belief is abandoned too, of the 
author of the Essais, that men, like nuts in a sack, 
always end by “making a heap” by settling down in a 
sort of inertia born of habit, that bears a resemblance 
to order. But just as bodily health, which is thought 
to be a gift of nature, is really the outcome of ad¬ 
herence to a system of hygiene, and, in consequence, 
of an appropriate “effort,” so to enable society to 
maintain its equilibrium, it is not sufficient that it be 
left to itself, but on the contrary this stability demands 

Fenelon’s sermon on the same subject.—The TraiU de la predication 
and the rhetoric of Francois de Sales.— “ The sovereign artifice is 
to dispense with artifice.”—Whether Francis de Sales has always 
observed his own precept ?—That there is a certain affectation, a 
certain striving after “ prettiness ” and intentional simplicity in his 
manner. 

3. The Works. —They fall into two groups: Polemical Works and 
Ascetic Works. The first includes: Lrs Conlrovcrses,— the Defense dc 
Vestendard de la Croix, —and some shorter works of less importance.— 
The second group includes the Introduction d la vie devote , 1608; — 
the TraiU de VAmour de Dieu, 1612;—and the Entretiens spintuels, 
which were not published until 1629.—To these works must be added 
a few opuscules, notably the opuscule Degree d'oraison, the Lettres 
Spirituelles ou de direction and the Sermons. — The lay corre* 
spondence of the Saint also deserves to be read. • 

Few books have had so many editions as the Introduction d la vie 
devote. —There are two good editions of the complete works, but they 
will be superseded henceforth by an edition at present in course of 
publication “under the supervision of the nuns of the Visitation of the 
first monastery of Annecy," and under the direction of the Reverend 
dom Mackey, O.S.B. Eight volumes of this edition have already 
appeared ; Annecy, printed by Ni^rat. 
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a constant personal effort on the part of each one 
of us. 

Such is the meaning of the excellent Du Vair, and of 
a like way of feeling and thinking are the Canon of 
Condom, Pierre Charron, author of the TraiU de la 
Sagesse; Honore d’Urf£, the Forezian gentleman, the 
unhappy husband of the beautiful Diane de Chateau- 
morand, and the author of that AstrSe which is about to 
become the code of polite society; and Francois de Sales 
as we see from his Introduction d la vie devote . We do 
not exist for ourselves alone, but for other men as well; 
and what is more, we can only reach our full development 
as the result of commerce with our fellows. In conse¬ 
quence, in the interest of human society, and therefore in 
our own individual and personal interest, let each of us 


IX.— Mathurin Regnier [Chartres, 1573 ; f 1613, Rouen]. 

1. The Sources. —Goujet in his Bibliothequc franqaise, vol. xiv.;— 
Sainte-Beuve, Tableau de la Poi-sie franraise au XVT'sitcle; Mathurin 
Regnier et Andre Chinier , 1829 ;—Viollefc-le-Duc, Notice preceding his 
edition of the Satires , 1853;—Robiou, Essai sur Vhintoire' de la 
littirature et des mature , etc., Paris, 1858;—Garsonnet, Etude sur 
Mathurin Regnier , Paris, 1859 and 1877;—Courbet, Notice preceding 
hie edition of the Satires , Paris, 1875;—J. Vianey, Mathurin Regnier, 
Paris, 1896. 

2. The Man and the Poet.— That Regnier, even when he begins to 
write, is already behind his time,—as a libertine, who is bent on 
keeping up the licentious traditions of another age;—and os a 
disciple of Ronsard, whom he copies outrageously.—His qualities:—a 
freedom of expression and plainness of language that often degenerate 
Into grossness [Cf. Satire xiii.];—the gift of observing, depicting, 
and satirising [Cf. Satire viii.] ;—at least apparent if not always real 
ease and naturalness [Cf. Satires iii. and vii.].—His defects:—sole¬ 
cisms and prolixity [Cf. Satire i.] ;—want of taste and inartisticness 
[Of. Satire x.]: 

His carelessness is his chief artifice. 

—lack of invention and of ideas.—What is the reason of his 
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renounce in a measure that egoism that comes, it must be 
confessed, so natural to us! We shall be more than 
repaid for the sacrifices we may have to make by the 
pleasures the increased amenity of life will offer. Since 
we all of us stand in continual need of one another, let 
us arrange to live on a footing of “ honourable friend¬ 
ship,” of friendship which, from being a service or a 
help, will become sooner or later a pleasure. Let us 
organise our life on a social basis, and in such a way 
that, in addition to an habitual exchange of services, 
it shall embrace an exchange of sentiments or ideas. 

to 

Let us multiply our occasions of meeting, since to do 
so will be to multiply the means of arriving at a 
mutual understanding; and from each of us will be 
evolved, as it were, a social type without any distin- 

reputation ?—It is due to the fact that Boileau was pleased to drag 
him from obscurity ;—to the fact that he is a Gauland to the fact 
that in a certain sense, on account.of the vigour of some of his lines, 
he is one of the links between Rabelais, for instance, and Moliere. 

8. T^p Works.—P utting aside some epigrams,—two elegies ;—and 
a few obscene pieces that have found their way into tlie Cabinet 
satyrique ;—the works of Regmer are restricted to his Satires, of 
which there are in all nineteen. 

The best edition is that of Courbet, Paris, 1875, Lcmerre ; -in which 
two opuscules of M. Dezeimeris, Bordeaux, 1870 and 1880;—and the 
researches of M. Vianey [1896] would permit of numerous improve¬ 
ments still being made. 

X.— Honcfre d’Urfe [Marseilles, 1568; -j 1625, Villefranche, Alpes- 
Maritimes]. • 

1. The Sources. —D’Urfe himself in several episodes of his Astree, 
which are merely incidents of his life “ put into a romance " ;—Patru, 
Eclaircissements sur Vhistoi re tie VAstrte in the Plaidoyers et oeuvres 
diverges de M. Patru , Paris, 1681, Mabre-Cramoisy ;—Auguste 
Bernard, Lea d'Ur/6, Paris, 1889;—Norbert Bonafous, Etudes sur 
VAstrie et Honors d’Urfe , Paris, 1846 ;—Louis de Lomenie, L'Astrfe 
e le roman pastoral in the Revue des Dear Mondes for July 15, 
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guishing “sign,” or, as would be said at the present 
day, without any “ speciality.” We touch here on the 
fundamental idea of classicism, and for one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years the history of French 
literature will be merely the history of the transforma¬ 
tions or the development of this governing idea. 

Thus, when we come to determine in a few words the 
progress made, we are offered the spectacle, during the 
last years of the reign of Henri IV., of an original and 
national literature endeavouring to emancipate itself 
from the imitation of foreign literatures. To judge from 
the most characteristic of the symptoms we have 
enumerated, this literature will prove more especially 
“social” , by which is meant that it will set itself the 
task of preserving, developing, and perfecting the social 

1858;—Emile Montogut, En Bonrbonnais et en Forcz, Paris, 1880; 
—Korting, Geschichte dm Frauzosixchen Eomanx im XVII Jahr- 
hundert , Leipsie and Oppeln, 1885-1887. 

2. The Source of the Astree. —Biography of Honore d’Urfe; - 
his first work: The Ephtres Morales, 1598;—his marriage with 
Diane de Chateaumorand;—his conjugal misfortunes;—his poem he 
Sireine, 1606.—The framework of the Astree .—The mingling of fiction 
and reality [Cf. Patru, Eclaireissemrnts, etc.].— The background of 
the narrative and the Diana enamor ad a of Georges do Montemayor. 
—The tone of the narration and the pastoral romance;—the European 
vogue of the pastoral romance;—the Arcadia of Sannazar and of 
Sydney; —the descriptions of Forez in d’Urfo's romance [Cf. Montegut, 
En Bourbonnats, etc.];—the anecdotes of the court;—the symbolical 
intention [Cf. the dedication of the Astree '].—Connection between the 
•Introduction a la vie devote and the romance of the Astree. 

8. The Character of the Astree. —General features of the Work; 
—and that far from the episodes in it being hors-d'oeuvre as compared 
with the main plot, as is the case in other romances of the same type, 
it is on the contrary the main plot that is the pretext or the oppor¬ 
tunity for the episodes.—Varied interest of the book in consequence: 
—(1) Historical episodes [Eudoxe et Valentinicm , part ii., book 12]; 
—(2) Contemporary allusions [ Euric , Daphnide et Alcidon, part iii,, 
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edifice. Since it is to be social, it will be general, which 
amouifts to saying that it will not be, or that it will 
rarely be, the expression of the personality of the writer, 
but rather that of the relations of the individual with the 
requirements of an ideal humanity, always and every¬ 
where analogous to or identical with itself, subsisting 
eternally, so to speak, and offering on that account im¬ 
mutable characteristics. Social in its aims and general 
in regard to its modes of expression, this literature will 
also be moral to the exact extent to which morality is 
indispensable to .the existence of society. We would 
convey by this restriction that the literature we are about 
to deal with will be less concerned with embodying in its 
works the absolute side contained in the principle of every 
morality, than with rendering the relative element that is 

book 3];—(3) Personal inventions [Damon ct Madontfu ■, part ii., 
book 6].—The form of the narrativo is no less varied:—descriptions 
[part ii., book 5] ;—conversations [part ii., book 12];—narrations 
[part iii.. book 7]examples of every kind of composition are found 
ia the work, including letters and love sonnets;- -to say nothing of 
passages of a more realistic or more brutal stamp. —Of the style of 
the Axtrfc :—its elegance and clearness;—it is smooth and flowing;— 
it combines precision with copiousness; —its psychological value 
and in this connection of the sketches of the different varieties of love 
in the Astrie. —Sensual and brutal love [Eudoxe et Valcniinian , part 
ii., book 12];—fickle and capricious love [Hylav, part i., passim] ; 
—young and passionate love [Chryseide et Arimant , part iii., books 7 
and 8] ;—chivalrous love [Hasanire, Celcodante ct RosiUon, part iv., 
book 10] ;—mystic love [ Cdladon etAstrie]. —Variety of the characters. 
—That the book as a whole leaves an impression of charm and grace-* 
fulness to which there had been nothing analogous previously m French 
literature ;—a fact that explains the success of the book, a success as 
prodigious as almost any in literary history: and the duration of its 
influence. 

4, The Influence of the Astree.—O ught it to be ascribed a share 
in the formation of “ precious ” society ?—That in any case the work 
will shape the deBtiny of the drama for more than twenty years;—and 
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always to hand in its applications. In consequence, the 
morality in question will be neither the Christian morality 
of renunciation and sacrifice, nor even the Stoic morality 
of effort: it will be a morality for the use of good society. 
In the last place, this literature will not fail to attach 
great importance to the charms of style; first, because 
to persuade it will need to please; secondly, because style 
alone is able to save generalities from the danger they 
are always exposed to of degenerating into “common¬ 
places ” ; and thirdly, because it has already fashioned 
its rules of poetry and rhetoric on the Latin model. 
Let us now proceed to consider its performances and 
so follow its development. 


of the romance for more than fifty years;—supposing that the 
Frincesse de Cl eves is, properly speaking, only an episode of the 
Astree. —It is possible to go still further [Of. Montcgut, En Bour- 
bonnais , etc.], and to trace something of the inspiration of the Astrie ; 
—in Racine’s tragedies;—m Marivaux’ comedies;—in Provost’s novels; 
—in J. J. Rousseau;—and perhaps even among contemporary writers 
in certain of the novels of George Sand.—What precedes amounts to 
saying that the success of the Astree determined the direction taken 
by an entire and important current in our literature. 

5. The Works.— We have already mentioned the Epistres Morales, 
1598;—and le Sireinc, 1606.—There must be added Sylvanirc, a 
woodland fable, 1627, and the Amours de Floridan. 

As to the Astree, the two first volumes appeared m 1610 or per¬ 
haps in 1608; the two following volumes in 1616; and the fifth and 
sixth volumes m 1619. The four others are posthumous, and it is 
scarcoly possible to distinguish between what of these should be 
attributed to d’Urf4 and what of them is the work of Baro, his 
continuator. It is for this reason that we have not referred to them 
in our analysis of the romance. 

The best edition of the Astree is that of 1647, published by Toussaint 
Quinet and Antoine de Sommaville. 



CHAPTER II 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF FRENCH 

LITERATURE 

I 

I do not know whether war is “ divine,” but a state 
of conflict certainly seems “a law of the world”; no 
triumph is really peaceful, and even ideas rarely assert 
their empire except at the expense and on the ruins 
of other ideas whose place they take. Several con- 

THE AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 
Fourth Period 

From the formation of the “ precious ” society to the 
first representation of the “ Precieuses Ridicules ’’ 

1610-1659 

I.—The Hotel Rambouillet. 

1. The Sources. —The Historiettea of Tallemant dea Reauxthe 
letters of Balzac and Voiture;—Madeleine de Scudery’a Artamrne, on 
le Grand Cyrus ;—Bode&u de Soraaize, he Grand dictionnaire dea 
PrStieuaea , 1661;—Flechier’s funeral orations in honour of the Duke 
and Duchess <& Montausier. 

Roederer Memoirc pour sermr d Vhiatoire de la society polie , * 
Paris, 1835;—Walckenaer, Mimoircs sur Mute de Sevignr , vols. i. and 
ii. t Paris, 1852;—V. Cousin, La 8 o citi te franca is c an XVIP sieclr, 
Paris, 1858 ;—A. Fabre, La jeunease de FH drier , Paris, 1882. 

2. The General Theory of Preciosity. 

A. Of preciosity os a literary conception .—It consists in believing 
(1) that there is something specific or unique in its class about the 
pleasure derived from literature as about that derived from music or 
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ditions, in consequence, had still to obtain, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, to permit of 
French literature completely realising its true character; 
and first of all it was necessary that public opinion 
should master or stay the progress of that individualist, 
unruly, and licentious spirit, which had not been entirely 
subdued by Henri IV. even in the sphere of politics. A 
book which is at once one of the most enigmatical, and 
one of the foulest in our literature, Beroalde de. Vorville’s 
Moyen cle Parvcnir , is contemporary with the Astree, 
which itself is not exempt from a certain shamelessness 
of language and grossness of sentiment; while the obscene 
collection of the Parnassr satyrique, of which one scarcely 

from the picturesque,—and this is the truth ;—(2) that the essential 
cause of this pleasure is style, that is the turn the writer gives what he 
says, the manner in which he expresses himself,—which is already less 
true;—and (8) that the pleasure is in proportion to the effort that 
has been expended or to the difficulties that have been surmounted in 
hitting upon this mode of expression,—which is not true at all.— 
Analogies and differences between this conception and the conception 
of “ art for art.”—The principal of them is that preciosity aimed 
at the realisation of the “fashion ” instead of at that of “beauty.”— 
The resulting consequences are:—(1) A horror of pedantry, erudition 
and even of tradition;—(2; That in intellectual matters as in conver¬ 
sation and in clothes, store is only Rot on an air of modernity;—(8) 
A tendency, the outcome of this latter disposition, to exaggerate the 
distance that separates polite society from the vulgar herd. 

B. Of preciosity as a disease of lanyuaye. —That it consists in 
treating language no longer as a “work of art” even;—but as a 
pretext for the writer himself to make a display of virtuosity. 

E del poeta fin la maraviglia 

Chi non sa far stupir, vada alia striglia. [Merino.] 

[Of. de Sanctis: Storia della letteratura italiana, vol. ii.; Menendez 
y Pelayo, Historia de las idem esteticas en Espaiia, vol. ii.; and 
Mezi&res, Prid4cesseurs et contemporadns de Shakespeare .]—Some 
characteristics of the disease:—Never to call anything by its name, 
but always to have recourse to paraphrase, allusion or eous-cniendu ; 
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ventures to cite the title, would alone suffice to illustrate 
the state of morals towards 1610 . 

Further testimony is offered by the Satires of Mathurin 
Begnier. Often quoted, on account of some few happy 
lines,—which prior to those of Boileau became proverbs 
directly they were published,—little read, but only the 
more vaunted, the Satires of Regnier are as it were the 
protest of the Gallic genius against the new ideal. 
Instinctively hostile, not only to all restraint, but to 
every rule or every law, Regnier defends and upholds in 
his Satires , not dogmatically, but with that nonchalance 
which in “ his greatest artifice ” and his charm, the entire 
and absolute liberty of the individual. Each of us is very 

—to lend an exaggerated and jesting importance to trifles and to 
treat matters of moment in a conversational tone;--to play upon 
words, to make point*, conceits, agudezas, 

Ne dis plus qu’il est amarantc 
Dis plutot qu’il est de ma rente, 

to draw unexpected comparisons;—to force metaphors [Cf. Les 
Femmes savant es] ; in a word, to couch all one says m a language 
only comprehensible to the initiated;—and in this connection that 
slang and jargon are to some extent the same thing. 

C. Of preciosity as a turn or disposition of mind. —It consists in a 
natural or acquired dislike for the commonplace;—danger of this dis¬ 
like ; —but, on the other hand, its advantages;—and that its counter¬ 
part is a taste for what is refined, delicate, subtle and complex.—The 
way in which this disposition of mind tends to make affairs of love 
and gallantry the constant preoccupation of those who possess it.— 
Great resulting advantage to: conversation,—polite manners;—and 
social relations in general.—Women make tlieir entry into literature 
—and with them make their appearance the qualities more peculiar 
to women;—qualities of which neither Montaigne nor Rabelais had 
had an idea;—and as much may perhaps bo said of some of the 
greatest of the ancient writers. 

8. The Hotel Rambouillet. 

A. Catherine de Vivonne , Marquise de Rambouillet [1588, \ 1685]. 
—Her family ; —and her father, although the Marquis de Pisani, must 
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well as he is; has the right to remain as he is; and 
whoever would interfere with this right deserves the 
name of pedant. At any rate, I know of no idea 
on which he harps in his verses more often or more 
complaisantly than the idea that everything is relative; 
which clearly is another way of expressing what I 
have just said. Around him is a numerous school that 
thinks and feels as he does, that is not properly 
speaking a school, in the sense that it is not inspired 
by him or by anybody it is possible to call its chief, 
but a school that along with him represents this spirit 
or rather this instinct of resistance : vulgar Epicureans 
of the type of the Motins, the Sigognes and the 

not be taken to have been an Italian nobleman;—her marriage with 
Charles d’Angennes, Marquis de Ratnbouillet.—Tallemant’s portrait 
of her [Historiettes, Paulin Paris’ edition, in 8vo, ii., 485] ;—Mile de 
Scudery’s portrait of her [Le Grand Cyrus, edition of 1654, vol. vii., 
489] ;—Flechier’s portrait in his Oraison fundbre .—She hit upon 
the idea of genius of assembling m her “ruelle” or private circle 
noblemen and men of letters o.i a footing of temporary equality.— 
The part played by the Salons in the history of French literature.— 
That it is strange that it should still be at the expense of Mine de 
Rambouillet that jests are made—while Mme GeoSrin is spoken of 
with admiration. 

B. Vincent Venture, the living incarnation of Preciosity [Amiens, 
1598; ] 1648].—His Poems, —and that among them there are many 
that are very insipid ;—but there are a few that are exquisite;—and 
very superior to many of those of Cl. Marot;—and that can be com¬ 
pared with the most vaunted poems of Voltaire [Cf. Stances a Silvie, 
—Ejpitre a Conde;—Impromptu pour Anne d'A%triche], —Hie 

• Letters ;—and whether it be true, as Voltaire has declared, that 
tbey are the mere “ triflings of a rope-dancer ” ?—Boileau’s estimate 
was juster,—Voiture’s love-letters have the obvious fault of being too 
witty;-but among his miscellaneous letters there are many that 
are quite admirable [Cf. Nos. 128, 109, 101, 68, 90 in Ubicini’s 
edition];—and a few that are distinguished by real emotion. 

C. Julie d'Angennee, Duchesse de Montamier [1607, 1671].— 

That she contributed more than any one else to render the Hotel 
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Berthelots; irregulars and libertines, such as the Th6o- 
phile against whom Father Garasse will write his 
*Doctrine curieuse des beaux esprits ; daring and cynical 
free-thinkers of the kind that will be found depicted 
by the dozen in the Uistoriettes of Tallemant des 
R6aux. It may be worth while to note in passing 
that writers of a similar stamp have been seen or will 
be seen to arise during all the ‘‘regencies” of our 
history: the regency of Catherine, the regency of Marie 
de Medicis, the regency of Anne of Austria, and the 
regency of Philippe d’Orl^ans. 

m 

To whom must be attributed the honour of having, to 
begin with, checked and interrupted, and finally of having 

Bambouillet ridiculous;—and that at any rate all that we know of 
her from contemporary testimony shows her in a sufficiently dis¬ 
agreeable light.—She was spoiled by too much homage;—her suitors 
or her “ dying admirers ” gave too much encouragement to her pre¬ 
tensions to wit;—she seems to have been far vainer than her mother 
of her good birth and high rank;—and finally the length of time she 
made Montausier wait before she accorded him her hand has invested 
them both with a certain amount of ridicule. [Cf. for Montausier, 
Montausier et son temps , by Amedee Roux, Pans, I860.] 

4. The Influence of Preciosity. 

A. On tiie Language. —It refined, enriched, and elevated the 
language.—Preciosity cleared the language of a certain pedantic over¬ 
growth which encumbered it even in Montaigne; —and also of a 
coarseness that disgraced it [Cf. B^roalde de Verville’s Moycn de 
parvenir and Tallemant des Beaux’ Historiettes].— It enriched the 
language:—by determining the exact meaning of words;—by adopt¬ 
ing, inventing* or creating new turns of speech ;—and above all by 
inculcating “ the force a word acquires when put in its right place.”— 
Finally, preciosity elevated the language ;—though it is true that in 
elevating it, it drew too deep a dividing line between the speech of the 
vulgar and that of polite society. 

B. On Manners.— Rrederer’s exaggeration on this head;—and V. 
Cousin guilty of the same fault;—in their studies of the polite society 
of the period.—A saying of Pascal as to the malignity and kindliness 
of people in general, “ which is always the same —still, the names 
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stemmed this current ? And shall we exclaim once more 
with Boileau: 


At last Malherbe came ? . . . 

Doubtless no, if four or five very beautiful Odes and 
some paraphrases of the Psalms are, after all, nothing 
more than rhetoric; and further, if Malherbe himself, 
while not making a display of licentiousness or in¬ 
credulity, was utterly wanting nevertheless both as a 
writer and as a man in distinction and true intellectual 
nobility. To take another point, it is not easy to see 
how his influence should have made itself felt, since his 
finest poems, which during his lifetime were scattered 

by which things are designated have great importance.—The way 
in which preciosity raised the tone of conversation;—and improved 
the position of women. [Cf. Huet, Sur Vorigine des Romans *}—On 
the other hand, preciosity accustomed the French intellect to treat 
serious matters too frivolously;—and by binding it down to the 
observation of good society, kept it from a wider and more sincere 
observation of reality. 

€. On the direction taken by literature. —J3y establishing the 
predominance of the manners of good society, preciosity completed 
the downfall of lyricism;—since people do not frequent society with 
a view to making a display of their inmost feelings;—and still less 
with the intention of contradicting those they meet;—indeed, it may 
perhaps b9 said that nothing is more obligatory in society than the 
avoidance of “ originality;—and all these rules of society run exactly 
counter to lyricism or personal literature. Again, while preciosity 
furthered the development of the “ universal branches” of literature— 
oratory and the drama,—its influence even in this direction was not 
without its drawbacks;—admitting that it was with a view to content 
the Precieuses that our drama, in a general way, has refrained from 
too spirited an imitation of reality;—has deserved to be styled “ a 
conversation beneath a chandelier”;—and that gallantry instead of 
passion has become its mainspring ?—On the other hand, preciosity 
aided the development to a notable extent of letter writing;— 
of books of Maxims and Characters; —and of the psychological 
romance. 
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through and to some extent lost in the anthologies of 
the period, did not appear in collected form until 1630, 
two years after his death. Moreover, if we are to believe 
the memoirs of his faithful Racan, he was almost without 
ideas except on the subject of his art. These various 
considerations will lead us to seek elsewhere than in 
his influence the causes of a transformation, of which 
he experienced the consequences far more than he 
brought it about or even conceived it. The trans¬ 
formation which is effected in French literary history 

between 1610 and 1630,—let us say 1636, so as to reach 

* 

the Cid at one step,—is the work of the Precieuses. 

All that is remembered in general of the Precieuses is 

n.—Irregulars and Libertines. 

1. The Sources.—L eonardi Lessii, De providentia numinis rt 
ammi Immartalitate libri duo adversus atheos et politico s, Antwerp, 
1613;—Garasse, La doctrine curie use des Beaux Espntsde ce temps, 
Paris, 1623;—Tallemant des Rpaux, Historiettes, articles Des 
Barreaux, Luillikr, Princesse Palatine, etc.;—Bossuet, Oraison 
fundbre d'Anne de Gonzague; —Bayle’s Dictionnairc , articles Des 
Barreaux, Hesnault, and 'passim ;—the works of Theophile de Vian, 
Saint-Evreinond, and La Motte le Vayer;—the Caracteres of La 
Bruy£re. 

Sainte-Beuve’s Port-Royal ;—Victor Cousin, Van ini, ses ecrits, 
sa vie et ea mort, in the Revue des deux Mondes, December 1, 
1843;—Ch. Bartholomess, Giordano Bruno , Pans, 1847 ;—F. Fioron- 
tino, Benardino Telesio , ossia studi storm sulV Idea della natura 
net risorgimcnto , Florence, 1874;—Alleaume’s Notice preceding the 
works of Theophile, Paris, 1856;—T. Perrens, Les Libertms au 
XVII e siecle, Paris, 1896;—Kathe Schermachcr, Thiophile dc Viau, m 
sein Lebcn und seine Werke, Paris, 1898. 

2. Or the Libertines in General.—S ignification of this name in 
the seventeenth century;—and that it applies as much to “ freedom of 
thinking” as to “ lioense of morals.” That from both a philosophical 
and a literary point of view the libertines are belated survivors of 
Montaigne’s century;—and the “Bohemians” of their time;—but 
that this in no way prevents them professing very pronounced 

9 
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the characteristics by which they lend themselves to 
ridicule, and it must be owned that they had many such, 
on which Moli&re’s comedies and Boileau’s satires will 
dispense us from dilating here. They might be re¬ 
proached more especially with having again brought 
French literature under the influence of the Spanish and 
Italian schools,—the influence of Antonio Perez and 
the Chevalier Marin, of Guarini and Gongora,—always 
supposing, however, that it would have been possible for 
them to avoid this result, at a Court wholly Italian, and 
at a time when the influence of Spain was reappearing 
in France across a frontier open to its inroads at every 
point. Nevertheless, the Precieuses rendered us great 


principles;—and that if they had lacked the formula for these 
principles it would have been supplied them by Lessius in his de 
Providcntia, and by Garasse, Doctrine eurieuse ties Beaux Esprits .— 
That as disciples of Montaigne and even of liabelais, they were 
naturally hostile to almost all the projects of the Precieuses;—which 
were directed indeed against the libertines. 

8. Theophile de Viau [Clairac, 1590; f 1620, Paris].—His early 
education;—his relations with des Barreaux and Balzac;—his tragedy 
Pyrame ct Tisbc, 1617;—and that it is a better work than the two 
lines which have immortalised it might seem to indicate : 

Ah! behold the dagger which with the blood of its owner 
Was stained in cowardly fashion; the traitor blushes at it! 

There are lyric passages of singular vigour in this tragedy;—and partB 
of the dialogue are already almost in the style of Corneille.— 
Other works of his deserve to be remembered;—for their animation 
* [ The Ode du Boi, ed. Alleaume, i., 135] ;—for the keen feeling for 
nature they evince [The Lettre a soil frere (m \erse) ii. 178];—for a 
certain sensual or Epicurean grace [La Solitude, vo\. i., 176],—It is a 
pity that his works are spoiled by lapses into the most offensive 
vulgarity.—See too his Satires [vol. ii., pp. 288 and 241].—Whether it 
was his Satires or his Traiti de VImmortaliU de Vdme and his 
Pamasse that brought about his first banishment in 1619 ?—Hence¬ 
forth the poet’s life is entirely upset;—the publioation of the book 
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services, which cannot be forgotten, slighted, or over¬ 
looked* without falsifying the history during twenty or 
thirty years of manners and literature. For instance, 
because they were women, and women of social standing, 
they rid literature of the pedantry which hampers the 
works of Konsard and even of Montaigne. One would 
be tempted to say at times that Ron sard and Montaigne 
only wrote for scholars. Their injudicious, or rather their 
complacent display of erudition ; their perpetual allusions 
to an antiquity with whose scholiasts and grammarians 
we are not familiar as they were; their naive, and 

m 

sometimes indeed their rather suspicious, admiration 
for the “false beauties” of Cicero or Seneca; their 

of Father Garasse, which was aimed against him, deals him the 
final blow;—he is put on his trial;—he is sentenced to perpetual 
banishment by a decree dated September 1, 102.'). 

4. The New Tactics of the Libertines. —From this moment the 
Libertines change their tactics.—They keep their opinions;—hut 
henceforth they abstain from expressing them in public; or if they 
express them, they moderate and disguise them, as did Saint Evre 
mond and La Mothe le Vayer.—Their convictions are not deep 
enough for them to endeavour to aRsuro their triumph in oppo¬ 
sition to public opinion;—and provided they are allowed to live 
as they think fit, they will not ask for more. -This attitude is 
the indirect cause of the discredit into which they fell;—and from 
which they will scarcely recover until half a century later with 
Bayle. 

5. The Works. —Of Thlophile we have: his Poem ft [0(7c*, St mnas , 
Elegies, Sonnets, Satires ];—a tragedy: Pyrame ei Tishe ;--his 
Letters', — an3 the Traite tic Vlmmortalite dc VAtne, a paraphrase 
of Phedon in prose interspersed with verse. In addition, there are " 
a few detached pieces relating to his trial. The best and most com¬ 
plete edition is that to which we have referred of M. Alleaume in the 
Biblioth&que Elzevirienne, Paris, 1896. 

The best edition of Saint-Evremond is the Amsterdam edition, 
1789, Covens and Mortier, 7 vols. in 8vo; and of La Mothe le Vayer, 
the Dresden edition, 1749, published by Michel Groell, 7 vols. in 8vo. 
issued in fourteen volumes. 
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habit of never making an assertion without supporting it 
on the authority of an ancient writer; these various 
practices, while they may dazzle our ignorance for a time, 
end before very long in tiring us, in trying our patience, 
and, to be frank, in boring us. It is disagreeable to us 
that a poet should bind himself down to a perpetual com¬ 
mentary of Mark Antony Muret or of Peter Marcassus; 
and we do not wish to have to learn Latin as a pre¬ 
liminary to understanding a French book. Such, at any 
rate, was the feeling of the Pr4cieuses, and their attitude 
explains how it was, that by merely playing their part 
and taking an interest in literature, they at once obliged 
the -writer to shake off the dust of his library. They 

III.— Alexandre Hardy [Paris, 1570; f 1631, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.—T he brothers Parfaict, Histoire du theatre 
frarrcais ;—Ad. Ebert, Entwichelungsgeschiehte , etc., already cited 
above, pp. 71 and 73 ;—Edelestand du Meril, Evolution de la tragddie 
fran^aise, etc.;—E. Lombard, Etude sur Alexandre Hardy in the 
Zeit8chrift fur neufranztisiche Literatnr, vols. i. and ii M 1880-1881; 
—Eugene Rigal, Alexandre Hardy et le theatre franc ais, Paris, 1889. 

2. The Second Period of French Drama. —Alexandre Hardy may 
be accounted one of the “ irregular” or “ belated ” writers who con¬ 
tinue the literary traditions of the preceding age.—The “ strolling 
player ” at the beginning of the seventeenth century [Cf. Scarron’s 
Roman comique ; S. Chappuzeau, Le theatre franqais ; and H. 
Ohardon, La Troupe du Roman comique, Le Mans, 1876].—The state 
of the theatre towards 1610.—Material organisation, actors and spec¬ 
tators [Cf. especially Eugene Rigal, loc, cit. and jiis brochure: 
Eaquiree d'unc histoire des Theatres de Paris de 1548 a 1653 , Paris, 
1887].—The incredible fertility of Alexandre Hardy.—Of the struggle 
for predominance between the different forms of drama as seen in the 
pieces of Alexandre Hardy.—The saying of Aristotle : Tpay^a, v oXXdf 
fura€o\dc /itraGtiXovira, hrti avrrjc rt)v fyvoiv tV^f, hravaaro, —Pastorals, 
tragedies and tragi-comedies.—That in literary history as in nature, 
the competition is the keener in proportion as the species are more 
nearly related.—Growing confusion between the art of the drama and 
the art of romance;—and that the “ father of the French drama ” 
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compelled him to comply with some of the exigencies 
of their sex, and the result was that a literature, which 
before had been purely erudite, adopted forthwith the 
tone of polite society. 

This change was consummated, almost simultaneously 
and again in consequence of the influence of the 
Precieuses, by literature acquiring an air, it had hitherto 
lacked, of decency and politeness. Besides claiming the 
liberty of indulging their humour without restraint, tlie 
libertines and irregulars of the regency had asserted no 
less stoutly their right to remain faithful to the worst 
traditions and habits of the Gallic genius. They wished 
to be coarse, cynical, and shameless to the top of their 


entirely failed to make for clearness ;--if in all respects save one his 
tragedies are less modern than those of Robert Gamier.—Their utter 
lack of literary merit.— They bear about the same relation to classic 
tragedy as the melodramas of Guilbert de Pixcrecourt will one day 
bear to the romantic drama of 1830.—That to see any interest in his 
plays they must be considered as “ experimental ” efforts to determine 
the laws or conditions of the drama of the future;—and also as evidence 
of the recrudescence of Spanish and Italian influences. 

That from this standpoint, Alexandre Hardy must be allowed the 
merit, and it is a real merit, of having transformed a college amuse¬ 
ment into a public representation.—He also essayed to differentiate 
tragi-comedy from tragedy.—Digression in this connection: on whit 
depends the difference between the two brandies?—It would seem 
to depend on the social status of the personages;—on the nature 
of the denouement ;—and of the reality of the personages taken from 
history.—Was Hardy alive to the importance of history in tragedy ? 

8. The Works.— We know of forty-one plays by Iiard.v. They 
include: an interminable tragi-comedy, Thcagene et Chancier, based# 
upon the romance of Heliodorus, in eight “ days ” ;—eleven tragedies 
borrowed from antiquity, with among them a Didon , a Mariamna 
and an Alexandre -twelve tragi-eomedies, on ancient and modern 
subjects, imitated from the Spanish or Italian, Gcmppe, Phraarte, 
Comilie , La Force da sang % Fclismcne , La Belle Eggptinmc 
and finally five Pastorals ; —and five mythological pieces, including 
an Alcestc and an Ariane. 
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bent. There were-to be no concessions to woman, whose 
mission, as in the case of Mine de Montaigne, was held 
to be limited to keeping house for her husband, to bear¬ 
ing him children, to perpetuating his race or—as happened 
to the Cassandre and the Marie of Bonsard, the Francine 
of Baif, the Hippolyte of Desportes—to serving as an 
instrument of pleasure or a stepping-stone to literary 
fame. The Precieuses demanded that men should accord 
them the respect to which every woman, as a woman, is 
entitled in civilised society; and they gained their end. 
No doubt it would be easy to point to passages even in 
Balzac or Voiture of which the indecency, the na'ive 
crudity and the bad taste are astonishing. Still, in a 

The best and only modern edition of Alexandre Hardy’s plays is 
M. Stengel’s, 5 vols. in 18mo, Marburg, 1883, 1884, Elwert. 

IY.—Francois de Malherbe [Caen, 1555; ] 1628, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Racan, Vic de Malherbe, printed in most editions 
of Malherbe’s works; tlodeau, I) i scours sur les ceui'rcs de M.*de 
Malherbe, preceding the edition of 1666.—Malherbe’s Letters. —Bayle’s 
Didionnaire, article Malherbe; —Samte-Beuve, Tableau la poisie 
franca isc ; Causeries da Lundi, vol. viii.; and Nouvea ax L uadis, 
vol. xiii.;—G. Albas, Malherbe ct la pot'sic francaise d la fin du XVI 1 ' 
sif’de, Paris, 1891F. Brunot, La doctrine de Malherbe, Paris, 
1801;—V. Bourienne, Points obscurs et itouveaux de la vie de 
Malherbe , Paris 1895 Due de Broglie, Malherbe, Paris, 1897. 

2. The Man, the Poet, and the Reformer. 

A. That Malherbe, m spite of the disdain with which he affected 
to regard his predecessors, did not differ from them to the extent that 
has been alleged .—His general conception of poetry* is that of 
Jlonsard;—and the resemblance between them extends to matters of 
detail;—he makes “conceits” as Ronsard did;—like Ronsard, he draws 
upon mythology and to an abusive extent [Cf. Stances a M. du Verier ; 
—Ode d Marie de Mddicis ;~~Stances sur le depart de Louis XIII .] ;— 
and finally his sentiments, as were those of Ronsard, are often Pagan 
[Cf. Consolation A Caritte].— Of some anecdotes told of him, which 
support this latter assertion [Cf. Tallemant des R4aux, i., 287,290,284]. 

B. That he lochs, or only possesses in an indifferent degree , the 
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general way, the influence of the Precieuses tended to 
purify, or if the expression be preferred, to polish litera¬ 
ture and even manners. Neither Mine de Eambouillet, 
u the incomparable Arthenice,” nor her daughter Julie 
d’Angennes, so patiently wooed by Montausier, nor the 
many gracious women whose training was effected by 
the conversations of the famous “ blue chamber,” permit 
the naked image to be thrust on them, in social converse 
or in books, of what each of us endeavours to hide in real, 
everyday life. There are acts that cannot be talked of, 
and not all that is talked of can be written about. For 
the future it is incumbent on men to have regard to social 
considerations, to the season or the circumstances, to age 

qualities which make the poet, hut he has the qualities of an excellent 
versi fier .—It would be impossible to be more deficient than he is in 
enthusiasm the saying of Cavalier Marin.— His want of imagina¬ 
tion.—Mythology, which with Konsard is still instinct with life, 
becomes a mere “tool” with Malherbe;—and the metaphors he 
derives from it are not the expression of his emotion, but simply serve 
as ornaments to his theme.—His’want of sensibility.—It is the life 
and still more the variety imparted by sensibility, when it is keen, 
that is lacking in his Odes. —Finally his want of naturalness.—On the 
other hand, he posesscs the sense of logical development;—that 
of oratorical harmony ;—a taste for work well done.—His theories 
as to the importance and the “ richness ” of rhyme :—his strict regard 
for grammar [Of. Racan, Vie de Malherbe'] ;—and that in view of this 
characteristic it is strange that the Banvilles and Gautiers of con¬ 
temporary French poetry should not have recognised that he iH 
their true ancestor. 

C. That ufhile the very nature of the lessons inculcated by Mal¬ 
herbe explains their influence , he is none the greater as a writer on m 
that account. —His ideal, as was the case with that of Itonsard as he 
grew older, tended towards the entire elimination of the personal 
element from lyricism;—and in consequence to transform lyricism 
into oratorical verse [Cf. Stances au roi Henri Ic Grand partant 
pour le Limousin ].—This transformation responded exactly to the 
taste of the time;—and it had been effected, moreover, by Bertaut 
and the Cardinal du Perron in some of their poems [Cf. the Recucil 
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and to sex. As a consequence, the situation of women 
is at once improved to a notable extent. Henceforth 
they will have to be taken into account, their modesty 
will be respected, they will be treated as equals. And 
should any belated survivor of another century be in¬ 
capable of this self-restraint, he may fall back upon the 
taverns, and rhyme his Bacchic verses and his coarse 
songs amid men companions at the Pomnie dc Pin or the 
Mouton Blanc. 

The refinement of language accompanies the polishing 
of manners, and were I not afraid of seeming to play 
upon words, I should be disposed to say that “ politeness” 
and “polish” are matters that go naturally together. 

dea plus beaux vers de ce temps, 1606] Malherbe accomplished 
nothing else, but ho did the work better. [Cf. the Sonnet sur la Mort 
de son fils ;—the Ode sur Vattentat de 1005 ;—the Ode a M. de Belle - 
garde.’] —That in consequence it should rather be said that he wit¬ 
nessed than that he realised the reform with which his name is 
connected ;—besides, the first collected edition of his poems, which 
had been scattered previously, did not appear until 1630;—that he 
does not appear to have left any disciples rightly so-called, if the only 
two that can be named are Maynard and Bacan ;—and that the 
budding Academy criticised his masterpiece, the Stances de 1605, as 
severely as it did the Cid itself. 

3. The Works. —The works of Malherbe are composed : (1) of his 
Poems, in all 125 pieces, the first of which : Les Larmes de saint 
Pierre, appeared in 1587 ; and the last, Les Vers funebres sur la 
mort d'Henri le Grand , and the Invective contre Ic marichal 
d'Ancre : 

Va-t-en a la malheure, excrement de la fcerre* 

not until the edition of 1630 ;—(2) of his Commcntaire sur Desportes , 
which was not published until 1825;—(3) of his translations of the 
23rd Book of Livy. 1621 ; of the De heneficiis ; and of Seneca’s 
letters to Luoilius, 1637, 1638, 1639;—(4) of his Correspondence , of 
great interest for the history of Marie de M4dicia’ regency. 

We may mention among the editions of Malherbe subsequent to 
the first, which was issued in 1630 by Charles Chappelain:—the 
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Refinement in words follows on that in habits, and the 
choice* of ideas induces the choice of terms. In conse¬ 
quence, the triumph of preciosity was the starting point 
of a linguistic revolution; a result, indeed, to which all 
that was achieved by preciosity has been too often and 
wrongly restricted. Many historians of literature would 
confine the r61e of the Precieuses to having struck certain 
words out of the vocabulary, to having introduced others, 
and more especially to having replaced the habitual use 
of the proper, straightforward, and exact term by the 
employment of the metaphor. And I admit that they 
accomplished all "this! But what is perhaps more in¬ 
teresting, and in any case more important, than to 

edition of 1666, published by Thomas Joli, and containing the 
observations of Menage ;—the edition of 1757, published by Barbou, 
Paris ;—Charpentier’s edition, 1842, containing Andre Chenier’s com¬ 
mentaries ; and Lalanne’s edition, Paris, 1862, Iiaclictte. 

V.--Jean-Louis Guez de Balzac [Angouleme, 1594 ; [ 1654, 
Angouleme]. 

1. The Sources.—O gier, Apologie pour M. de Balzac, 1627 ; — 
Goulu, Lcttres de Phyllctrque d Arisie , 1628 ;—Balzac himself “pro 
domo sud ” in his Ent re ficus : Bclation d Menandre (Maynard), and 
the Passages ddfendus ;—Oassagne’s preface to the great edition 
of Balzac’s works, 1665 ;—Niceron, Hommcs iUustrcs, vol. xxiii.;— 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire ;—d’Olivet, Histoire dc VAcademic. 

Bcederer, Mdmoirc pour servir d Vhistoire de la. socicte polie 
Sainte-Beuve. Port-Royal , appendix to vol. ii., Balzac le Grand 
Epistolier ;—F. Lotheisen, Geschichte des franzosischen Literatur , 
vol. i., pp. 165-201, Vienna, 1877. 

2. Balzac’s Influence. —Of the privilege of poetry, and that it is 
the sole explanation of the fact that Malherbe’s reputation has out¬ 
lasted that of Balzac,—Admiration of his contemporaries: testimony 
of Descartes [V. Cousin’s edition, vol. vi., p. 189] ;—of Bossuet [&ur le 
style et la lecture des ecrivains pour former wn orateur, in Floquet’s 
Etudes , vol. ii.] ; --of Boileau [Reflexions sur Longin , vol. vii.J—The 
influence of Balzac was far more considerable than that of Malherbe, 
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enumerate here the sundry words or locutions for whose 
introduction they were responsible, is to arrive e at the 
reasons which determined the choice of these particular 
words and locutions. We referred to them above. There 
are acts which are ignoble in themselves, and of this 
nature are in general all of our acts that are to be traced 
to our animal origin: the words that serve to designate 
them share their ignominy and baseness, or it should rather 
be said, perhaps, that they heighten these characteristics, 
owing to the debasing intention that attaches to their 
use. There are other acts, walking or sitting down for 
example, that have no significance good or bad, and in 
consequence the terms that render them are equally 

with which it was almost contemporary ;—in a certain sense too it 
was happier, as it had not been forced to accomplish a work of 
destruction to enable it to exert itself.—At the same time it tended 
in the same direction ; —and though they may mutually have spoken 
ill of one another, they ne\ ertheless hud the same disciples and the 
same admirers. 

Of the principal qualities which his contemporaries admired in 
Balzac ; —(1) The purity of his elocution ;—definition of this word, 
and that it implies the choice, the appropriateness, and the charm of 
terms.—(2) The harmony of his phraseology and sentences [Cf. Cas- 
sagne’s Preface and Godeau’s Discours sur Malherbe'].—The boldness , 
appositeness, and abundance of his metaphors. —Whether Balzac was 
in this respect an imitator of the Spaniards ;—and in this connection 
of the influence of Antonio Perez [Cf. Philarete Chasles, Etudes sur 
le XVI' sieele, and de Puibusque, Histoire comparer des Literatures 
francaise et espagnole]. —A remark of Cassagne : “ M. de Balzac,” he 
says, “ is always happy in the choice of his metaphors, and having 
• chosen them he does not fail to abide by them."- -To these natural or 
acquired qualities must be added that of never neglectiug to turn 
them to account [Cf. the letter to Costar on the subject of “the 
higher eloquence ”]. 

That the principal defect which spoils Balzac’s qualities is duo less 
to their exaggeration than to his lack of ideas.—A just remark of 
Boileau,—to the effect that in giving his attention more particularly 
to letter writing, Balzac erred as to the suitability of the epistolary 
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wanting in significance. On the other hand there are 

noble acts, such as that of self-sacrifice, or, without 

going so far, such as all acts which constitute a 

victory of the mind over the body, of the will over 

instinct, of civilisation over nature ; and the nobility 

of these acts is communicated to the words, and so 

to speak to the very syllables that express them. 

There is therefore a standard by which even custom 

is judged, whatever may have been said to the contrary. 

Our character is revealed by our manners, which in 

turn are betokened by our words even more than by 

* 

our actions ; a race or a nation betrays itself by the 
character of the language it speaks ; and finally a period 

style to Ilia talent.—This mistake is clearly seen when his Trea tines 
or hi a Dissertations are compared with the Letters proper.—That even 
in these Treatises thenibelveH he lacks experience to some extent of 
the matter he discusseshis politics are essentially “bookish'';— 
and his philosophy was forged entirely in his study —Still, neither 
Pascal [Cf. Le l'rinee , p. 27, in t)ie edition of 1665], nor Bossuot 
[Cf. Socrate Chretien , pp. 239, 240J, seems to have read him without 
profit.—But it was more particularly by Corneille that he was studied 
[Cf. the four Dissertationspolitiques addressed to M we de Bambouillet, 
sur les Domains and sur la gloire ]. 

In consequence, in spite of all his defects, he may be said to have 
done something more for the French genius than to “ coach it in 
rhetoric," according to Sainte-Beuve's expression.—He was acquainted 
with the sources and, as the ancients said, with the “ topics ” of lofty 
eloquence;—on more than one occasion he displayed a sufficiently 
exact and practised critical sense [Cf. his estimates of Bon sard and 
Montaigne] ;—and finally he always strove after elevation.—That for 
all these reasons his personality is a considerable one in our literary 
history.—He has had many followers and many imitators,—the 
transformation of lyricism into oratorical prose was completed in his 
writings;—and his chief error, which he shared with all his con¬ 
temporaries, merely consisted in his having believed that the object 
of art is to adorn nature with a view to making it more beautiful.— 
The means by which this end may be attained ought to be studied, 
but with the intention of having rucourso to them as little as 
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is characterised by the choice of its words and the turn 
of its phrases. 

The merit of the Precieuses is to have been conscious 
of these truths. Their mode of expression was the exact 
counterpart of their manner of thinking; and they ought 
to be judged from the psychological rather than from the 
linguistic or philological point of view. Their efforts to 
refine or to reform the language were not, as was the 
case with the poets of the Pleiad, their principal concern, 
but were only a secondary undertaking entered on because 
they had perceived that the reform of literary habitudes 
could only be effected by the reform of the language. 
Doubtless while endeavouring to attain their end by all 

possible ;—and taking care to adapt them to the theme and to 
circumstances. 

3. The Works.— The works of Balzac are composed: (1) of 27 
books of Letters , of which the earlier appeared m 1624, and the last 
after his death. Six books of these Letters are addressed to Chape- 
lain and four to Conrart. All or almost all of them are of great 
interest for the literary history of the period.—(2) Of his Entretiena 
or Dissertations, of which there are 67, divided into: Christian and 
Moral Dissertations. 25;— Political Dissertations, 14 Critical 
Dissertations, 28. [The Delation a Menandrc and Lcs Passages 
defend us, in which he defends himself against the attacks of Father 
Goulu, the author of the Lettres dc Dhijllarque a Ariste , form part 
of the Christian Dissertations. The three dissertations on the 
Romans form the first three Political Dissertations .]—In addition 
there are: (3) The Treatises, that is: Le Prince , 1631 ;—Le Barhon, 
1648;— Socrate ChrHien, 1652;—and Aristippe , 1658. And in con¬ 
clusion : (4) a series of letters in Latin. 

The best editions of Balzac’s works are:—the edition formed by 
combining the six volumes printed by the Elzeviers either at Leyden 
or at Amsterdam, and adding Socrntc GhrUicn ;—and the standard 
edition of 1665, in 2 vols. in folio, Paris, published by Louis 
Billaine. 

There are no modem editions, unless a “selection” of Balzac’s 
writings, edited by M. Moreau, Paris, 1854, Lecoffre, be counted as 
such. 
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the means at their disposal, they did not resist the desire 
or the temptation to distinguish themselves from the 
crowd, to form coteries amongst themselves, and, as the 
saying is, to be “ peculiar.” However, if among the ways 
of being peculiar there be one that is assuredly excusable, 
and even in some respects legitimate, is it not that which 
consists in desiring to feel, think, and act more nobly, 
more delicately, and with more refinement than other 
people ? To this ambition is to be ascribed the vogue of 
such very different productions as the trifling verse of 
Yoiture, among which there is much that is charming; 
the Letters or the Treatises of Balzac; and the romances 
of Gomberville and Gombaud, Endymion and Polexandre 

VI.— Claude Favre de Vaugelas [Meximieux (Ain), 1585; 
t 1650, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.—N iceron, Hommes illustres, vol. xix.;—Pellison 
et d’Olivet, Hiatoire de VAcademie franqaiae ;—Goujet, Bibliothique 
franqaise, vol. i.;—Abb6 Lambert, Hiatoire littcraire du siecle de 
Louis XIV., vol. iii. 

Moncourt, De la mithode grammaticale de Vaugelas , Pans, 1851;— 
Sayous, Literature francaise «, ViGranger, Paris and Geneva, 1853, 
vol. i., ch. B and 4;—Sointe-Beuve, Nouvcaux Lundis , vol. vi.;— 
Chassang, Notice preceding his edition of the Rentarques sur la langue 
franqaise, Paris and Versailles, 1880. 

2. The R6le of Vaugelas.—V augelas’ birth and early sur¬ 
roundings;—and in this connection a few remarks on the subject 
of the Academy of Florimon.—Vaugelas’ father: Antoine Favre;— 
his relation yith Fran£ois de Sales and Honore d’CJrfe.—Vaugelas, 
a tutor to the Carignan family. 

Importance of his book liemarques sur la langue francaise. —By* 
affirming that language is governed by usage, Vaugelas shielded the 
evolution of language from the caprices of individual taste;—by 
drawing a distinction between good and bad usage, he divided off 
the language of the “ court ” from that of the “ street-porters of the 
Port au foin ”;—and by making the usage prevailing in the spoken 
language the standard of usage in the written language, he gave the 
classic language its essential character, which is that of being a 
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for example. A further reason of this vogue is that 
while the great letter writer is at pains to hit on expres¬ 
sions and turns of phrase the grandiloquence of which 
shall be in keeping with what is termed around him 
the “grand gout” (or it may perhaps be translated the 
“ best taste his fellow writers, the novelists, attempt 
psychological observation and analysis in their intermin¬ 
able narratives. 

- We are under yet another obligation to the Precieuses : 
the conversation cultivated in their salons , besides in¬ 
creasing the suppleness and fluency of the language, 
made for intellectual refinement. The evolution of the 
sentiments or the passions is studied with closer attention 

spoken language.—Digression in this connectionand that Bossuet, 
Moliere, Saint-Simon, and how many otherH will write as “ they will 
speak.”—This being the case, the greater part of the blunders and 
licenses with which grammarians reproach them cease at once to be 
of any account;—this circumstance also explains the inner qualities 
of the classic language;—its vivacious clearnessits briskness and 
naturalness.—The scruples of Vaugolas;—and that they concord 
with those of Balzac;—and with the teachings of Malherbe.-- 
Bossuet’s saying to the effect “ that nothing eternal is entrusted to 
the keeping of languages that are always changing”and, in this 
connection, of the comparison betwreen a language and an organism. 
—That there is a distinction between “immobilising” a language (or 
shutting the door against all change) and “ fixing ” it (or giving it 
stability as far as essentials are concerned);—that Vaugelas’ object was 
to “ fix ” the current usage;—and in what measure he was successful 
[Cf. Haase, Chert's trans., Syntax? du XVII' sieele, Paris, 1898]. 

Vaugelas at the Hotel Rambouillet,—and at the French Academy. 
Rejoinders provoked by his liemarques .—La Mothe le Vayer’s opuscule 
dealing with the liemarques sur la langue franraise .—P. Bouhoura’ 
estimate of Vaugelas [Cf. Entretiens d'Ariste ct d'Eugene]. 

8. The Works.— Rcmarques sur la langue franqaise, Paris, 1047, 
in 4to;—and Quinie Cures: de la vie et des actions d' Alexandre le 
Grand , translated by A. Favre de Vaugelas, Paris, 1658, in 4to. 

We have referred above to the excellent modem edition of the 
liemarques edited by M. A. Chassang (1880). 
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till an inkling is obtained of a number of their finer shades, 
of which there is no indication that the “ancients” had 
any idea, nor even the writers of the preceding generation. 
Is it not essential that the notions conveyed by these 
nice distinctions should be analysed or, to use a better 
expression, be “ dissected,” if only with a view to an 
improved classification of the terms of politeness and 
good manners ? What constitutes elevation 2 To decide 
the matter it must be carefully examined. The result is 
that, thanks to preciosity, appropriate expression and 
delicate analysis are introduced simultaneously into con¬ 
versation. The interest of society in grammar and 
politeness has extended imperceptibly to psychology. 

VII.— Pierre Corneille [Itouen, 1606; f 16&>, Paris]. 

I. Tiik Sources. 1 - Bibliographic Cornel mine on description 
raisnunee . . . ties onvrages relafifs a Corneille rf a urn rents, by M. 
Emile Picot, Pans, 1870;—Fontenolle, Vie dr Corneille , 1685, 1729, 
1742;—Thomas Corneille, Dietionnairc geographiqne , article Houen; 
—Goujet, Ihbhothequc f ran raise, vol. xviii. ;—F. Guizot, Corneille 
et non temps, 1st edition, 1813, last edition, 1802;—Tascherenu, His- 
toire dr la vie et ties ouvrages tie Pierre Corneille , 1829 and 1855;— 
Marty-Lavcaux, Notice preceding his edition of Corneille’s Works, 
Paris, 1802;—F. Bouquet, Les Points obscurs dc la vie dr Corneille, 
Paris, 1888. 

Corneille : Discours and his “ Examinations ” of his own tragedies. 
—Granet, Recueil dc dissertations sur pi us tears tragedies de Corneille, 
et de Racine , Paris, 1740, Gisseqet Bordelet;—Voltaire, Contmentaire 
sur Corneille, 1764.—Laharpe, Cours de litterature , 1799, 1805;— 
Sehlogel, Coin's dc litterature dramatique , 1809;—Sainto-Beuve, 
Portraits htteraires , vol. i., 1829; Port-Royal, aoI. i., 1837; and 
Nouveaux Lund is, vol. vii., 1864.—Desjardins, Lc grand Corneille 
historicn, Paris, 1861;—Lcvallois, Corneille in con mi, Pans, 1876.— 
J. Lemaitre, Corneille et Aristote, Paris, 1882;—G. Lanson, Corneille , 
Paris, 1898. 

1 The enumeration of the sources, complete up to the date of issue of the work 
[1873], will be found in M. Emile Picot’s Bibliographic Vornchcnnc In the caso of 
Corneille and in that of the great writers generally mo shall only mention the 
sources & knowledge of which appears to us indispensable. 
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The effort to express old ideas in a novel, original, and, 
on occasion, eccentric manner has led to the discovery 
of new ideas, the search for which will now become the 
general ambition and will soon be the chief concern of 
the makers of Maxims; —and in the end La Roche¬ 
foucauld, if he be given his proper place, will be merely 
the last of the illustrious Precieux. 

We should add that this movement was the outcome 
of the efforts, made in common, not only of the men of 
letters, but also of the “ honnetes gens ” or the members 
of good society; and it is doubtless due to this fact 
that “preciosity,” speaking generally, did not meet with 
the same fate in France as in England, Spain, and Italy. 

Frederic Godefroy, Lexique de la langue de Corneille , Paris, 1862; 
Marty-Laveaux, Lexique, etc., Paris, 1868, forming the two last 
volumes of the edition of Corneille in the collection “ Lea Grands 
Ecrivains.” 

2. The Man and the Poet. 

A. Corneille's emulators ;—and in this connection, that it is urgent 
to “ disencumber ” the history of literatureand that only the name 
but not the work of Mairet, or even Rotrou, having survived, they 
are only worth attention in so far as they are a “ function " of Corneille. 
—In what way and to what extent they paved the way for him. — 
Mairet’s Sophonisbe and that Corneille was well acquainted with it, 
since he borrowed from it the imprecations he puts in the mouth 
of his Camille.—Predominance of the romantic element in Mairet's 
dramas.—The preface to Silvamre , 1625, and the rule of the three 
unities [Cf. Breitinger, Lcs unites avant le Cid de Corneille , Zurich, 
1883].—General tendency of the writers of tragedy to treat subjects 
already dealt with.—The four Sophonisbe [Trissino, 1515; Mellin de 
Saint-Gelaiu, 1559; Claude Iiermel, 1593; Moncrcstien, 1596].—Back¬ 
wardness of comedy in comparison with tragedy.—The Qalanteries du 
due d'Ossone. —The imitation of the Spanish drama in the dramas of 
Rotrou [Cf. Puibusque, Histoire comp a re e des literatures frcmqaise 
et espagnole, Paris, 1842; and Jarry, Essai sur les oeuvres drama * 
tiques de Rotrou , Paris, 1858].—How the romantic element in 
Botrou’s dramas perpetually tends towards extravagance;—and the 
sentiment in them towards bombast.—The traces of Rotrou’s influence 
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For why is it that Euphuism in England, Marinism in 
Italy, or Gongorism in Spain did not exert the same 
influence as was exercised among us by preciosity ? 
The reason is that the purely literary side of the 
movement was overruled in France by its social side, 
the desire to be peculiar by the need that this pecu¬ 
liarity should find a host of admirers. Our Preeieuses 
never forgot that the adversaries they had to combat 
in the first instance were the enemies of all order and 
discipline. In consequence, while in Spain or in Italy, 
G-ongorism or Marinism led up to fresh excesses on 
the part of individualism, in France, on the contrary, 
it was the social ideal that came victorious out of the 

in the history of French drama:—on Corneille, on Moliere, on 
liacine. 

B. Corneille's early years. —The false idea that is commonly 
entertained that Corneille was throughout au “ heroic” writer ; -and 
that on the contrary he began as a writer of comedy. — Mel it e , 1629 ; 
Clitandre, 1632; La Veuve, 1633; La Guleric du l\ihns, 1633; La 
Suioante, 1634 ; La Place Hoy ale, 1634 ; L'Illusion cvnnque, 1630.— 
Literary interest of the comedies of Corneille’s youth. -They owe 
nothing to the imitation of foreign writers;—they consist of incidents 
taken from ordinary life and but very slightly “ romanced ”; - and then 
personages are already of almost middle-class rank. -The scenes of 
gallantry in Corneille’s oomodies; —and that the language ui which 
they are written is a perfect imitation of that of the Preeieuses;— and, 
in this connection, that there is a Louis XIII. style m literature as m 
architecture.—The “young girl” in Corneille’s comedies;—the style 
of the comedies.—Singular character of the Illusion connquc ; -and 
why, towards *1635, there were so many comedies turning on actois 
and stage life. —Me dee, Corneille’s first tragedy.—What reasons in¬ 
duced Corneille to turn his attention to tragedy [Cf. Hatzfeld, Lcs 
commencements de Corneille, 1857 ;—P. Vavasseur, Corneille poeie 
eomique, 1864; — and F. Hthnon, tltude sur les comedies de Corneille 
preceding his edition of the Works, 1886]. 

C. The masterpieces. —The Cid, 1637; Horace, 1640; C in tin, 1640; 
Polyeucie , 1642; Pampec, 1643; the Menteur, 1643; La Suite du 
Menteur, 1643; Theodore, 1645; Hodoyunc, 1646; He radius, 1647; 

10 
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crisis in the end. It was the Pr^cieuses who deve¬ 
loped, strengthened, and consolidated that deep-lying 
tendency in French literature to give expression to 
“ common ” or general ideas rather than to particular 
opinions—a tendency already foreshadowed in certain 
of the writers of the preceding age. By their attitude, 
the Precieuses assured the vogue of those branches of 
literature which are termed “ universal,'* and whose 
essential characteristic lies in the circumstance that their 
very existence depends upon the existence of a public to 
encourage them. Our meaning is that it is quite con¬ 
ceivable that a writer should compose an “ elegy ” or even 

Andromede, 1650; Don Srnichc <VAragon, 1650; NicomMe , 1651; 
Perthante, 1652.—Of some influences that have unquestionably left 
their mark on Corneille ; — ind, in this connection, of the allusions to 
current e\ents in Corneille's dramas;—the Cut and the duelling 
question;—the influence of Balzac and of his Entretiens stir lea 
Ro mains [Cf. his letter to Corneille on the subject of Own a ] ;—the 
plots against Richelieu and the tragedy of Cinna ;— Polgeucte and 
Jansenism [Cf. Sainfce - Beuve, Port - Royal). —Corneille's genius 
suffers when ho deals with subjects of pure “ invention."—The com¬ 
plicated plots of Rodogune and Ueraehus. — But here again his 
intention is to vie with the romance writers of his time: La Cal- 
prenede and bouderi.—The sketches of the manners of the time 
of the Fronde in Corneille's masterpieces.—He exaggerates what is 
already too “ high flown ’’ in his Roman and Spanish models. - -He 
essays for an instant, in Don Sanehe and Nicomede , a more sober 
form of comedy ;—but he is quick to renounce this effort as is seen 
in his Pert ha rite ;—in consequence of the failure of itfhieh he leaves 
off writing for the stage for seven years. 

D. The genius and the dramatic system of Corneille ;—and that 
his Discours and his PJ rumens should only be consulted on this point 
with much precaution ;—because they are scarcely and only in¬ 
directly dogmatic and explanatory, but rather apologetic and 
polemical;—the abbe d’Aubignae and his Pratique du theatre [Cf. 
Amaud, Theories dramatiqurs an XVIP sitcle, Paris, 1888]. —The 
characteristics of Corneille’s imagination.—In the first place his 
imagination was strong and daring ;—that is to say it was dis- 
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a “satire” and keep it to himself, that he should write 
a novel and lock it up in his desk, that he should note 
down in secret the chronicles of his time; on the other 
hand it has never occurred to any one to prepare a “dis¬ 
course ” or to write a tragedy in five acts and in verse 
solely for his own personal satisfaction. 

It is these various influences that paved the way for, 
determined, and gave final sanction to the success of the 
“great” Corneille. For nothing is less like the real 
Corneille than the easy-going man of genius whose heroic 
figure is placed before us in all our histories, the truth 
being that the poet followed the veering of opinion with 


tinguishod by a leaning, at once natural and the outcome of circum¬ 
stances, towards the extraordinary and the improbable -hence his 
theory that the subject of a fine tragedy ought to be improbable [See 
Marty-Laveaux’ edition, 1., 147] ;—hence his theory as to the use to 
he made of history in drama [Marty-Laveaux* edition, 1., 15],—hence 
his theory of heroism : 

When fate allows us to pursue a careei of honour, 

It affords us a glorious opportunity to display oui fortitude 

—Hence, too, the epic character of the personages in his dramas 
[Cf. an admirable passage on this point in Heme's La France ];— 
the comparative absence of analysis and psychology;—the subordi¬ 
nation of the characters to the situations [Cf. Saint-Evremond’s study 
of Itacine’s Alexandra'].- Comparison m this connection between 
liodogune and liny Blau, or between Cinna and Hcrnani .—That 
Corneille’s taste for complications of plot grafted on these tendencies, 
would have laired linn in melodrama. 

Hut while his imagination was strong and daring, it was at the 
same time noble and lofty ;—that is to say he prefers what is noble 
to what is base in the domain of the extraordinary and the romantic; 
—what elevates the soul to what demeans it;—and in general heroes 
to monsters.—Still it is not true as has been saul [Cf. V. de Laprade, 
Fssa.ia de critique idealiste] that his drama represents the triumph 
of duty over passion;—it represents the triumph of the will [Cf. 
J. Lemaitre, Corneille et Ariatote] o^r the obstacles that interfere 
with its development; —and hence, in his drama:—his liking for 
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unrivalled acumen, and guided his supple talent in 
accordance with his observations. Quite rightly, he is 
given an important place, a place of honour, in the Grand 
Dictionnaire des Pretienses, of Bodeau de Somaize, where 
he is termed “ the greatest man who has ever written 
pieces for the playhouse." The appreciation is just; and 
the chief preoccupation of Corneille, both in the comedies 
of his youth, in Melite, the Veuve or the Galerie du Palais , 
and in the masterpieces of his maturity, was to win the 
approbation of the Precieuses. 

In his Examen de Melite, he himself claims with pride 
that his earliest achievement was to establish the reign of 

political tragedy, which is pre-eminently the field for the exercise of 
the will;—his contempt for the passions of love, which he regards as 
being too “ encumbered with weakness ”; -the moral purpose or 
rather the apparent moral purposehence, too, the highly-strung 
sentiments-and hence, finally, the art with which he exhausts the 
subjects he treats [Cf. Examen dc liodogunc , Marty-Laveaux’ edition, 
iv., 421].—“ The second act surpasses the first; the third is superior 
to the second; and the last act throws all the others into the shade.” 
—He is the master of his subjects just as his heroes are the masters 
of their fate. [Compare the contrary state of things in the Romantic 
drama.] 

It is a pity, after this, that his imagination should be tortuous and 
quibbling ;—which amounts to saying that he partakes to some 
extent if not of the lawyer at any rate of the casuist.--The “ eases of 
conscience” in Corneille's tragedies;—and that they constitute their 
greatness;—but they also give them a certain tortuousness.—Hence the 
actions in his drama which he terms “ implex ” [Cf. $he character of 
Sabine in Horace and that of Severe in Polyrm'tr ];—analysis of 
HSracliue ;—admissions of Corneille on this subject.- -To complication 
of plot he adds complication of motives;—Schlegcl’s observations on 
this point [Cf. Literature dramatique , Saussure’s translation, ii., 
p. 41].—Corneille’s Machiavellism, —and that it would be possible to 
extract as many immoral maxims from his work as from the Prince. 

All those State crimes committed to wear a crown, 

Heaven absolves us of them, when it gives us the crown. 
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decency and morality on a stage whose license previous to 
his time had kept women away from the theatre. We 
find then that if he borrows a subject from Spain,—since 
Spain is the fashion,—he imparts to his personages in 
the Gid the quality of humanity, in the Menteur the 
quality of polish, and in both the quality of generality 
that are the characteristics of the polite society around 
him, and as it were the signs by which its members 
recognise one another. Similarly, when in Horace, 
Cinna, or Uodogune, he mingles politics and gallantry, it 
must not be supposed that he is imitating Justinus, 
Seneca, or Livy: he is sketching from the life the 


Corneille’s pretensions to a knowledge of polities;—the remark of 
Conde, cited in this connection, after the representation of Scrtorius : 

“ When did Corneille learn the art of war ? ”—and of Granimont after 
that of Othov. 

E, The old age of Corneille. — CEdipe . 1659; Sertormn , 1662; — 
Sophonishe, 1666; Othon , 1664; Agesilae, 1666; Attila , 1667;— Tite 
et Berenice, 1670; Pule her ir , 1672? Surena , 1674;—Corneille as a 
delineator of history; —and of the falsenesB of the paradox of Desjardins 
in his Grand Corneille hixtorien. —Local colour in the work of Corneille. 
—That the defects of his last plays proceed from the same causes as 
the qualities of his masterpieces.—That they are mere special plead¬ 
ings written in support of a thesis.—The Mwchiavellism of the motives 
[Cf. Perthante, vol. vi., p. 571;— Othon, vol. vi., p. 632;— Atula, vol. 
vii., pp. 107,162], —That the author’s nobleness and elevation degenerate 
in them:—into affectation [Nicomede, vol. vi., p. 531];—into bombast 
[Don Sanche , vol. vi., p. 458] ;—into inhumanity [Attila, vol. vii., p. 
172];- —and fiiplly that the bent of his imagination takes the changed 
shape of a mania for unreasoned inventions, innovations, and compli¬ 
cations.—It is for thiB reason that “he now loads his subjects with 4 
matter”;—that after having banished love from his plays he reintro¬ 
duces it in the guise of the most frigid gallantry [Cf. Othon , vol. vi., 
p. 587; Attila , vol. vii., p. 140, 141];—and that he puts history to a 
false use in tragedy. 

F. The language and style of Corneille. —That the poet amid this 
shipwreck of the qualities of his prune retains one gift to the end—for 
nobody, perhaps, has ever written better in verse than Corneille. 
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manners and personages of his time. Who is the 
Precieuse of whom Somaize tells us that “not only was 
she much esteemed for her beauty, but as well for the 
loftiness of her soul, while her intelligence was not solely 
preoccupied with trifles, but rose to the consideration of 
matters of the first importance ”? This Precieuse is 
familiar to us; and before being called Emilie in Cor¬ 
neille’s China, or Cleopatre in his jRodognne , she had more 
than once in actual history been a source of uneasiness to 
the great Cardinal under her real name of the Duchesse 
de Ghevreuse. Numerous are the parallels it would be 
possible to draw of a like nature. When Corneille compli- 


— [Cf. the speech of Auguste in Ctnna and the narrative passages of 
the Mcnteur .]—Qualities of his styleand to appreciate them,a com¬ 
parison between the style of Vahjcucte and that of Andromat/ite ;—or 
between the comic style of Corneille and that of Moliere and of 
Regnard.—Appropriateness and vigour of his language.— Richness and 
harmony of his verse.--Amplitude and Mgour of his periods.—In 
what sense Corneille remains natural and consistent with himself even 
when he is guilty of incoherence and preciosity.—Of certain points 
which Corneille has in common vrith the Romanticists:—and m con¬ 
sequence of the points in common between Romantic literature and 
the literature of the time of Louis XT 11. 

3. The Works. —Apart from his tragedies and comedies, the only 
work of Corneille of any importance is his translation m verse of the 
Imitatio Christi, 

We shall content ourselves with citing here among the editions of 
his works:—the edition of 1660 in 3 vols.;—that of 1664 m two folio 
volumes, which is the most monumental, but unfortunately it lacks 
the plays of his later years—the edition of 1738 with Jolly’s commen¬ 
taries ;—the edition of 1738 which is the first that contains Voltaire’s 
commentaries and Gravelot’s illustrations;—finally, among modern 
editions, to say nothing of very many others, that of Marty-Laveaux 
in the collection of the Grands Ecnvains die la France, Paris, 1862- 
1868, Hachette. 


VIII.—The Foundation of the French Academy, 1635. 

1. The Origin of the Academy,— The Italian academies of the 
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cates, embroils, and entangles his plots to the utmost in 
his Sertorius, his Othon, his Attila , he does so less in 
response to his own inspiration than with a view to vying 
as a romantic writer with the Gombervilles, the La 
Calpren&des, and the Scuderis! 

And his genius is not diminished on this account 1 His 
superiority is unaffected by liis compliances with the 
variations and exigencies of the taste of his time, since 
the numerous writers who surround him,—Mairet, Rntrou, 
du Iiyer, Scuderi, La Calprenede,—though they follow 
the fashion as he did, produced nothing of the stamp 
of the Cid , of Polyeucte, of PunipSc, or of He radius. 


time of the Renaissance [Cf. Pellisson, Hixtoirc do VAcademic] ;—the 
academy of the last of the Valois [Cf. on this head M. Edouard Fremy's 
book, Paris, n.d.] ;—the Florentine Academy.—A remark of the Abbe 
d’Olivct on Balzac : “ U p to that tilin',” he says, “ men of litters had 
formed a republic of which the dignities were divided between a 
number of persons, but this republic suddenly became a monarchy to 
the throne of which Balzac was raised by an unanimous vote.”—That 
Conrart’s original scheme for the Academy [Cf. his Mcmoirrs] was 
devised precisely with a view to introducing an ordered hierarchy 
into the world of letters.—This purpose coincided with the wishes 
of the Precieuses of the Hotel Rambouillet;—with the geneial 
desire of men of letters —and with the more far-reaching plans 
of Cardinal Richelieu.—The “Letters Patent of January 29, 1685.” 
—Why did the Parliament refuse to ratify them for two years ? 
—It may be that established bodies dislike to see other bodies 
organised around them.— But Richelieu effected his purpose in the 
end.—The fi^t academicians.—[Cf. Pellisson and d’Olivct, Histmrc 
dc VAcademic francaisc, Livct’s edition. Pans, 1858Paul Mesnard, 
Histoirc de VAcademic, Paris, 1857 The suecessne prefaces of the # 
Dietionary of the Academy;—A. Bourgom, Valentin Conrart , Paris, 
1883;—and the Abbe A. Fabre, Chapclain et nos deux premieres 
Academies , Paris, 1890.] 

2. The Object op the Academy.— That it did not differ in principle 
from that which had been projected by the Precieuses, Malherbe, 
Balzac, and Vuugelasit was proposed to raise the French language 
to the dignity of Latin and Greek;—and in consequence to the urn- 
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I merely contend that his greatness is not dependent on 
his isolation, and that though he towers above his rivals 
he is bound to them nevertheless by ties of relationship. 
But he belongs essentially to that Precious society, which 
recognised and applauded itself in his works, which will 
remain faithful to him to the end, and will defend him 
against young and audacious rivals ; and the consequence 
is, that although the Preeieuses may have had their faults 
and erven have exposed themselves to ridicule, the drama 
of Corneille is lasting testimony to the nobility, loftiness, 
and generosity of their artistic ideal. 

There is a man who made no mistake on this score. 


versality they had formerly enjoyed.—Conformity of this very clearly 
defined intention with the intentions of lion sard and the Pleiad.— 
Why was it that all the translators who enjoyed a reputation at the 
time were members of the Academy? —Because the sole object of 
their translations was to spread and, as it were, to incorporate with 
the substance of the French genius an echo us live knowledge of 
antiquity. —The “belles mtideles ” of Perrot d’Ablancourt.—Why all 
the grammarians?— Because it lag with them to set forth and to 
catalogue the riches, the resources , and the “possibilities " of the 
language. —And why all the critics ?— Because it was believed at the 
time that there exists a necessary relation between the perfection of 
literary works and the observance of the rules or laws that govern 
the branch of literature to which they belong. —Chapelain’s Prefaces. 
—Controversies as to “ the excellence of the French language ” [Cf. 
Goujet, Bibliotheque francaise, vol. i.].—The early labours of the 
Academy;—services rendered in general by the French Academy ;— 
and in what sense it may be said of the Academy that \t really fixed 
the language. 

* 3. Thb Immediate Influence of the Academy. —In the first place 
it substituted a central literary authority for the influence of dispersed 
coteries;—and in this way, it was due to the Academy, and in the 
works of its members, that individual efforts began to converge towards 
a common goal.—Advantages and disadvantages of this literary 
centralisation. The establishment of the Academy enforced the con¬ 
viction that literary glory is an integral and necessary part of the 
greatness of a nation [C<f. Du JBellay, Defense et Illustration , etc.].— 
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I refer to Richelieu, whose perception of the truth is the 
secret* motive of his attitude, now friendly, now hostile, 
towards Corneille. The moment the writer and the poet, 
instead of keeping to themselves, began to mix in society, 
and to submit, as an earnest of their intention to please, 
to the discipline society imposed on them, Richelieu con¬ 
ceived the idea of making this new-born docility serve his 
political designs. It seemed to him that it would surely 
be a master stroke to turn to account the power of the 
intelligence, to make it an instrument of his authority ; 
or, to put the master a little differently, to interest men 
of letters in the realisation of his ambitious plans without 


In this way it raised the status of the man of letters;—in the State ; 
—and in his own eyes.—Finally, when the Academy set itself the 
task of “ fixing” the language, it seemed at first as if the effort were 
destined to be successful;—and m any case, by enforcing respect for 
the language, it paved the way for what foreigners themselves will 
speak of a hundred and fifty years later as the universality of French 
[Ff. Rivarot, Disc ours sur Vuniversahft 1 tie hi langur franca ise, in 
answer to the question raised by the Berlin Academy]. 

IX.— The Origin of Jansenism. 

1. The Sources. —Ranke, His to ire dr la Papa uU aux X VI* ct 
XVII 1 'siiclcs; —M. Philippson, La Contre-lii’volution rehgieuse an 
XVI siecle , Paris and Brussels, 1884; — Dejob, I)r Vinfluence du 
concile de Trente sur la literature, Paris, 1884 

Molina, Concordia liben arbitrii cum gratia don is , 1595;— 
Janaenius, Augustinus, seu Sancti August ini doctrma de naturtr 
humana sanitate, tegritudine et medieina, 1G40;—C. Mazzella, De 
Gratia Chnsti, Woodatock Marylandiie, 1878. 

Dom Cl^mencet, Histoire generate de Port-Boyal, 10 vols, m l‘2ino, 
Amsterdam, 1756;—N. Rapin, Histoire du Jansrnisme depuis son 
origine jusqu’en, 1644, edited (and arbitrarily mutilated) by the Abbe 
Domenech, Paris, 1861;—Sainte-Beuve, Port-Boyal, vols. i. and u.; 
—the Abb^ Fuzet (at present Bishop of Beauvais), Les Janxt nixies 
et leur dernier historien, Paris, 1876. 

2. The Formation of the Doctrine. —The importance of Jansenism 
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acquainting them with the secret of his intentions ; and 
he fancied he saw the means of effecting his purpose in 
the movement in progress around him. All the small 
literary coteries that had come into existence in imitation 
of the Hotel Rambouillet,—of which in reality they were 
only the caricature,—were evidence of a desire to see 
reign, even in intellectual matters, a measure of order 
and discipline. There seemed to he a tendency, ope¬ 
rating on different lines to those he was following, in 
favour of that unity or, to use a stronger expression, 
that homogeneousness which was the principal or the 
unique object of his home policy. Just as he wished to 

in the history of religious ideas;—of French literatureand of 
politics.—The still existing hostility against Jansenism of an entire 
party. 

The movement of the Counter-Reformation [Cf. Ranke, Histmre 
de la Papaute] ; — Self-concentration of Catholicism;-the revival 
of religious fervour during the last >ears of the sixteenth century. 
— Molintsm [which must not be confounded with Mahnos ism] 
and how it seems to have accredited the idea that we are masters of 
our destiny.—Du Vergier de Hauranne, Abbe of Saint-Cyran [158] ; 

| 1643] and Jansenius or Janssen [1585 ; I 1638] combat this “ cor¬ 
ruption " of Christianity.—Early writings of Sumt-Cyran.—The 
Question royade , 1609;— Apoloyie pour Henri . . . de la liocheposay 
eveque de Poitiers , 1615.- Meeting between Saint-Cyran. and Arnauld 
d’Andilly, 1620;— their relations with the Fathers of the Oratory;— 
the Refutation de la Somme du Perc Garasse, 1626; -the publication 
of the Prints Aurelius , 1631;—The Port-Royal des Champs is trans¬ 
ferred to Paris, 1626;—Saint-Cyran, director of the Ifort-Royal;— 
Ins imprisonment in the Bastille, 1638;—Publication of the Augus- 
% tutu8 in 1640. 

Analysis of the Augustinus. —The five propositions [Cf. the Abbe 
Fuzet, Les Janshnstes et leur dernier historien ; and with regard to 
the essence of the question of grace, C. Mazella, De Graiia Ghristi 
preelectiones scholastiro-dogmaiicce]. —That the points at issue in 
this controversy are:—free will;—the definition of human nature ;— 
and, finally, the entire question of conduct.—Further, from the point 
of view of the history of literature, an acquaintance with the con- 
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make the French monarchy the type in some sort of the 
modem State, a veritable whole, really living and really 
organised, so literature also seemed to be tending towards 
the same ideal of organisation and common life. In the 
same way, while the object of his foreign policy was to 
make France the regulator of European politics, the secret 
ambition of the grammarians and critics—of Yaugelas, 
for instance, or of Chape Lain—was to insure the French 
language inheriting the proud position of the Latin and 
Greek languages. A mutual understanding should be 
easy; and if took shape after some tentative essays m 
the conception of the French Academy. The, French 


troversy is necessary to an understanding of the Proi incudes and of 
the Reusees. 

X.— Rene Descartes [la Haye (in Tourame), lf»9B; I 1650, 
Stockholm], 

1. The Sources.-- F. Cournot, ('onsiderations sin- hi marrhe <h 
ulees (hum lex tempii mode rues\ \ol. i., book iii., eh. 1, 2, 3, 4, Pans, 
1872;—Fiorentino, Bernardino Telesio, Florence, 1874 ; — Cli. 
Renouvier, Philosophic analytique dc Vhistmrc , v. iii., Ilk. xi., eh. 1, 
2, Paris, 1897. 

A. Baillet, La vie dc Monsieur Descartes , Paris, 1091. 

,T. Millet, Histoire de Descartes aiant 16d7, Paris, 1867;—Louis 
Liard, Descartes , Pam. 1882.—A. Fouillee, Descartes , in the series of 
Grands Ecrivmns Francois , Paris, 1893. 

Bordas-Demoulin, le Cartesianisme , Paris, 1843;—V. Cousin, 
Fragments phdoxophiquex, vols. iv. and v.: Philosophic mod erne , 
Paris, 1845;«-Francisquc Bouillier, Histoire de la philosophic car- 
tesienne , Pans, 1854;—Ravaisson, Rapport sur le prir Victor* 
Cousin , 1884 ; —G-. Monchamp, His to ire du cartesiunisiue en 
Belgique , Brussels, 1886;—F. Brunetiere, Etudes critiques , fourth 
series. 

2. The Man, the Philosopher, and the Whiter. —What was the 
conception of science and philosophy in vogue before Descartes ?- -and 
that to attribute him the honour of having overthrown the philosophy 
of Aristotle is to make an error of something like a hundred years.— 
The r61e of Italy in the formation of the idea of science.—Galileo [Of. 
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Academy was created for no other purpose than to bind 
up the destinies of literature with those of France itself; 
and that it might not happen that a social force so con¬ 
siderable as was already that of the intelligence should 
entirely escape the action of the central authority. 

It remained to be seen under what conditions the 
understanding would be completed. For on several 
occasions, and even on the morrow of the foundation 
of his Academy, Richelieu had been brought to perceive 
—by the incident of Corneille and the critics of the Cid, 
—that he would not govern men of letters as he did his 
“ intendants.” Men of letters are lacking at times in 
that esprit de suite, which the cardinal demanded from 


Florentine* op. rit., and .T. Bertrand, Les fondateurs de Vastronomic 
moderne , Paris, 1865].—A few words as to Bacon and as to the 
slightness of his influence [Of. Liebig, Bacon , Paris, 1866; and 
Claude Bernard, Introduction d la medeeine a per intent ale, Paris, 
1865] .—Of the learned ignorance of Descartesand how much he 
was indebted to his predecessors.—That he had certainly read 
Charron’s Traite de la Sag esse ;—the Doctrine euricuse of Father 
Garasse;—and, on his own admission, the Letters of Balzac.— 
Whether, as Huyghens believed, he was “ very jealous of the 
renown of Galileo.” 

Descartes’ education ;—his early studies at the College of La Fl&che, 
1604-1612;—his early career in Paris and his passion for gambling 
[Cf. Baillet, ch. 8] ;—his military career, 1617-1621;—he is present 
at the battle of Prague, 1620.—His journey to Italy and his pilgrimage 
to Notre-Dame de-Lorette, 1624-1625;—his sojourn in Paris, 1625- 
1629;—where it is probable that he wrote his liegulm a4 direetionem 
ingenii .—The mythological allusions and the preciosity of expression 
^in the Begulce ;—one is reminded of the Latin style of Bacon.—That 
these details reveal a Descartes who is an entirely different man from 
the speculative genius of legend.—No philosopher has seen more of 
the world;—has obtained an acquaintance at first hand with more 
varied social conditions;—which he studied with the express intention 
of learning “ to know the human race.”—He drew from life and from 
the observation of mankind what Montaigne sought in the observation 
of himself and in books.—He decides to settle in Holland, and takes 
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those he took under his protection; and though their 
obedience is quite capable of going to the length of 
servility, stiiJ it is always to a certain extent capricious 
and intermittent. 

It is at this juncture that the historians of French 
literature place the influence of Descartes and of his 
Discours de la methode, the date of publication of which 
is 1637. “ The influence of Descartes,” wrote Desire 

Nisard, “ was that of a man of genius who taught 
men their true nature, and together with the art of 
attaining to a knowledge and control of their intelli- 
gence, the art of employing it to the best purpose.” 
In another passage he says: “This is the reason why 

up his residence in Amsterdam, 1629.—His romance: Helene ct 
Fran cine. 

Some peculiarities of Descartes’ character,—and how is it his 
biographers have not given greater attention to them ?—The wide 
scope of his interests.—What has become of his verses on the “ Peace 
of Munster”?—and of the comedy “m prose interspersed with 
verse,” of which mention is made in the list of his manuscripts ?— 
His habitual state of uneasiness;—his absentnimdedness;—his changes 
of residence;—his mysterious existence his “ fads.”—Some curious 
fragments of his Journal ;—his hallucinations and his dreams ;—the 
memorable night of November 10, 1619, when “it seemed to him 
that the spirit of truth descended into him from heaven and 
possessed him.”—Nothing similar is found in the life of Corneille; 
—and still less in that of Malherbe.—That it is tune that a place 
should be given these peculiarities m the historical character of 
Descartesand that they should be kept m view in passing 
judgment on his philosophy. 

The publication of the Essais de philosophic [in 4to, Leyden f - 
1637] comprising: the Discours sur la methode, the Dioptrique , the 
Traite des mSteores and the Geometric .—His controversy with Voet 
[Cf. J. Bertrand, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1891].—He publishes his 
Meditations metaphysiques , 1641;—his Pnncipes de philosophic, 
1644.—“ He takes a dislike to the function of author, that deprives 
him of all desire to publish anything ” [Cf. Baillet, Vie de Descartes]. 
—His taste for the study of natural history and physiology.—His last 
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the writers who came immediately after Descartes 
. . . are almost all his disciples. They are his dis¬ 
ciples by the doctrines they adopt wholly or in part, 
and by the systematic treatment they apply to every 
order of ideas, and every branch of literature.” Nisard 
also says in praise of Descartes that “he reached j)er- 
fection in the art of writing French”; and he adds that 
this perfection consisted “ in the perfect conformity 
between the language of Descartes and the French 
genius.” I am of opinion, however, that it would be im¬ 
possible to be more utterly mistaken; and without refer¬ 
ring to the “perfection of Descartes’ style,”—of which I 
should be disposed to remark, to borrow a well-known 


journey to France, 164H.—The disappointment he experiences in his 
country [Cf. his Letters at this date].-That, in any case, the 
troubles of the Fronde would have sufficed to dme him out of 
Fr.uice.--He tikes up his residence in Stockholm, October, 1649;— 
where he dies [February 11, 1650], 

Whether Descartes’ style deseri es the praise that has been 
bestowed on it by some critics?—If his sUle he considered im¬ 
partially, it seems that he wrote clearly ; —and that he expresses well 
enough what he wishes to express;—but there is nothing very 
superior in his style to that of Arnauld in his Frequente communion. 
--Its principal merit is that it is free from those “ornaments” and 
“embellishments” with which Voituro and Balzac “enriched” their 
style.—On the other hand, for his style to be perfectly “ natural,” it 
would have to be a reflection of his true character, which it is not;— 
it is only his reason that finds expression in his prose; —and yet 
imagination played a greater part in his life than in thu^ of any other 
philosopher. 

6. The Wobks.— They consist of the Fssais dc philosophic, pub¬ 
lished in 1637; —of the Meditations metaphysiques, 1641;—of the 
Heponses aux objections , 1641-42;—of the Lcttre d Gisbert Voet, 
1648;—of the Principes dc philosophic, 1644;—and of the posthu¬ 
mous works; —Traitt despassions, 1650; —Traite de Vhomme, 1662; 
—Traite da foetus , 1662;—and Traite du monde.— To these works is 
to be added a voluminous Correspondence, published for the first time 
in 1657 by Clerselier, 
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saying, that it may be likened « to pure water, which haa 
no special flavour,”— the influence of Descartes, as will he 
seen further on, was not exerted in the direction that is 
alleged, and still less at the precise moment at which it 
is said to have taken effect. The truth is, that the pub¬ 
lication of the Discours sur la met h ode, far from having 
been followed by any progress in the domain of reason or 
good sense, was merely followed chronologically by a 
resumption of the offensive on the part of foreign in¬ 
fluences : of Spanish influence to start with, then of 

Italian influence, and before long of both influences 

«• 

combined. The explanation of this circumstance is 
easy. Richelieu’s -work has been interrupted by his 


Add also the llegutie art directwnem ingenii and the Inquisitio 
vcritatiH per lumen natural, 1701. 

There are se\eial editions of the works of Descartes:—(]) The 
Amsterdam edition, 8 vols. m 4to, 1670-1683 and 9 vols. in 18mo, 
1692-1713(2) the l’ans edition, 1724-1729, 13 vols. in 12mo;—and 
(3) Victor Cousin's edition, 11 vojs. in 8\o, Paris, 1824-1826, Lev rault. 

M. Foucher de C'arcil has published two volumes of a Supplement 
to the works of Descartes, Pans, 1859-1860, Durand. 

XI.—Port-Royal and the Arnaulds. 

1. The Sources. —Add to the sources given in article IX.Beyle, 
Victionnaire, article Arnaulrt;—Hixtoire rtu Janaenisme , 3 vols. in 
12mo, Amsterdam, 1700 [by Dom Gerberon];— Me motion rtu IK 
Rapin [a continuation of his H into ire da Janno ms me, covering the 
period 1644-1669] edited by M. Louis Aubineau, 3 vols. 8vo, Pans, 
1865;— Mcmoirca tVArnaulrt d'And illy, edited by Petitot and by 
Michaud ana Poujoulat;—P. Varin, La vcrite sur lea Arnaulrt, 

2 vols., Paris, 1847 ;— P. Faug6re, Lett res de la mere Agnes Arnaulrt, ^ 
2 vols. 8vo, Pans, 1858. 

2. The Arnaulds, and in particular Antoine Arnauld [Paris, 
1612; t 1694, Brussels].—A letter of Balzac on the subject of the 
Arnaulds: “ The entire household argues, preaches, persuades . . . 
and one Arnauld is worth a dozen Epictetuses.”—The history of the 
family.—Soldiers, civil servants, courtiers, priests and nuns.— 
Arnauld d'Andilly, the father of Pouiponnc, the Munster, and the 
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death before he has been able to complete it; the Fronde 
has broken out; and for eighteen years the sovereignty 
is wielded by a Spanish Queen and an Italian Minister: 
Anne of Austria and Mazarin. 

It is customary to date the Spanish influence from 
the great success of the Cid and the Menteur; but if 
something more be in view than a mere exchange of 
subjects between the two literatures, this is placing the 
date too late or too early. It is too late, since long 
before Corneille the Astree, as we have seen, was 
nothing more than an adaptation in the French spirit 
of Montemayor’s Diane ; since Hardy, Mairet, and 
Rotrou had done little else than imitate or translate 

author of the Memoires [1588; f 1674];—Angelique Arnauld, who 
reformed the Port-Royal [1591; f 1661];—Agnes ^mauld, the 
authoress of the Lett res [1593, f 1671];—Antoine Arnauld, who 
shared with Louis XIV. the honour of having been called the Great 
by his contemporaries 

The publication of his book La Frequcnte communion y 1648.— 
History of the book [Of. Rapm, Momoircx, i. 22, and Sainte-Beuve, 
Port-Royal , vol. ii.].—Whether it be true, as Rapm asserts, that no 
better written work had previously appeared in French;—and does he 
not overlook the Introduction a la vie devote ?—In what respect the 
book was really an innovation;—because it brought theology properly 
so called within reach of the lay public.—As to the authority of lay¬ 
men in the matter of religion. —The Prince of Cond4 [father of the 
Great Cond6] refutes Arnauld’s first book in his Re marques chretiennes 
et catholiqnes , 1644;—another refutation by the learned Father 
Petau: De la penitence publique, 1644.—The fortunes of Arnauld’s 
book come to be bound up with those of the Augustinus , for which 
work Arnauld writes an apology in answer to the bull of Urban 
VIII.;—and in this way the Port-Royal becomes the fortress of 
Jansenism.—Arnauld s conflicts with the Horbonne his condemna¬ 
tion *,—appearance on the scene of Pascal. 

Jansenism becomes a definitely organised party;—its numerous 
adherents;—the “Mothers of the Church”: Mine de Gu4w4n6e, 
Mme du Plessis-Gu^n^gand, Mme de Sabld, the Duchesae de Luynes, 
the l)uche8so de Longueville;—and in this connection, of the 
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Cervante^ Lopez de Vega, and Rojas; since the 
Precieuses, as has been said, confined their efforts at first 
to acclimatising Gongorism in France. But it is too 
early if the object in view be to fix the moment when 
this Spanish influence became a real menace to the 
development of our national literature, as the Italian 
influence had been in the past. In point of fact it is 
scarcely prior to the period between 1645 and 1660 that 
our dramatic authors, Thomas Corneille, Quinault, or 
Scarron—to mention but those whose names are not 
entirely forgotten —wholly restrict their activity to 
imitating the Spanish drama, and that they arrive at last 
at such a pitch that they are even unable to write a play 

imprudence of the abbe Fuzet’s scoffs [Cf. Les ‘premiers Jansen isles, 
p. 154 and following pages].—Growing progress of the party under 
the Fronde.—Alliance between Jansenism and Gallicamsm. —A pro¬ 
nouncement of Kanke on the subject of Jansenism: “While the 
JesuitB were piling up erudition in enormous folios, or were losing 
themselves in the labyrinth -of scholastic systems of morals and 
dogma, the Jansemsts addressed themselves to the nation.” [Hixtoire 
<le la Papaute, French translation, vol. iii., p. 307]. 

3. Thk Works. —Of Arnauld d’Andilly we have his Memoires ; a 
translation of the Confessions of St. Augustin ; the TV* <les Pi-res du 
desert, without counting other translations and a considerable number 
of shorter works of edification or controversy ;—(2) Of Agnes Arnauld, 
the Lettres published or rather collected by M. Faugere;—(3) Of 
Antoine Arnauld, “the Doctor,” one hundred and forty volumes of 
works, the list of which is to be found in the Dietwnnaire de Moreri. 

We are no| aware that more than two or three have been reprinted; 
and the only work of his that is still read is his Logique de Port- 
Royal [written in collaboration with Nicole], 1662. ^ 

XII.—The Novel since The “Astree.” 

1. The Sources. —Huet, De Vomgine dcs romans , preceding Mine 
de Lafayette’s Zayde , Paris, 1671;—Gordon de Percel [Lenglet- 
Dufresnoy], De Vusage des romans, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1734;—G. 
Korting, Geschichte des franzosuschen Romans im XVII. Jahrhundert, 
Oppeln and Leipsic, 1885-1887;—A. Lebreton Le roman au XVII e 

11 
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on a subject of their own, without placing the scene of it 
in Lisbon or Salamanca. At this juncture, there becomes 
rampant in every branch of literature a sort of exaltation, 
a predilection for the high-flown that amounts to extrava¬ 
gance. The great Corneille in person persuades himself, 
and proclaims in his preface to Heraclius , “ that the sub¬ 
ject of a fine tragedy ought to be improbable.” The 
Gascon Gautier de Costes de la Calpren&de—his name 
deserves to be printed in full—and Scud^ri, who is from 
Normandy, and who, moreover, in this matter only lends 
his name to his sister Madeleine, are writing their 
Ibrahim and their Cassandre, their Cleopdtre and their 
Artam&ne, genuine novels of adventure, which stir the 


siccle , Paris, 1890;—P. Morillot, Le roman en France dejpuis , 1610; 
Paris, 1893. 

V. Cousin, La societe franqaise au XVIF sificle ;—Rathery, 
Mademoiselle de Scudiry, Paris, 1873;—Rend Iverviler, Marin Le 
Boy de Qomberville , Paris, 1876. 

2. This Evolution of the Novel. —That the influence of l>escartes 
is no more to be discerned in the novel than in the drama;—and 
that it hindered the novelists and their readers from adopting the 
Astrec as their standard, as little us it had affected the literary career 
of Corneille.—Can it be smd that there is such a thing as a Cartesian 
system of -Esthetics [Cf. Emile Kvantz, VFsfhHique dc Descartes, 
Paris, 1882] ;—and, in any case, the reading of the Grand Cyrus or 
of Faramoud would never lead one to suppose that such a system 
exists.—It is the influence of preciosity that continues to make itself 
felt in these works. • 

The idealist tendency of the novel in the seventeenth century;—and 
that parodies, such as that by Sorel in his Francion , only confirm its 
► existence;—since it is only what is in fashion that is parodied.—The 
complicated plots of these works;—and, in this connection, as to the 
connection between Corneille’s tragic drama and the novels of La 
CalprenMe and Mile de Scuderi.—In both cases history is put to 
the same use, and in both cases there is the same preoccupation 
with current events.—The novelists, however, ascribe to hazard 
what Corneille attributed to the action of the will.—The epical 
structure and the impersonal character of the novel in the seven- 
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imaginations of all their contemporaries, while the 
Picaresque literature is giving birth, so to speak, to 
burlesque under the auspices of the Scarrons, the 
cTAssoucis, and the Saint-Amants. The Italian in¬ 
fluence conies into play side by side with -the Spanish. 
Robortelli or Castelvetro is cited in justification of 
criticisms on Corneille. The writers of epopees, ren¬ 
dered prudent for half a century by the failure of 
the Franciade, take courage again in consequence of 
Tasso and his GerusaJermne. Mazarin acclimatises the 
opera in France. La Fontaine, w’ho is beginning his 
career, completes his literary education by the study of 
the Decameron ; Moliere produces the Etourdi ; Boileau 

teenth century.—Its “ documentary ” interest and its psychological 
value. 

A. Morin he Hoy tie Gomberville. [Chevreuse or Etampes, 1599, 
or 1600; | 1674, Paris],—Ills Polexandre [1629-1637].—In this 
novel the kind of interest found in the Amadis is combined with n 
geographical interest:—the adventure of Prince Zehnntide and the 
history of Mexico ;—the story of Almanzaire, Queen of Senegal* 
the adventure of the Princess Perselide and the court of Mmoeeo 
Analogy between the sort of interest offered by Polexandre and that 
of certain *• exotic ” novels of our own time. 

13, Gautier de Castes dc la Calprenede [Cuhors, 1609 or 1610; f 1663, 
Andely-sur-Seine].—A few words as to La Calprenede’s dramatic 
writings : his Mithridate, 1635; his Essex, 1639; his Hermincytide, 
1643.—His effort to combine the sort of interest he sees is taken on 
the one hand in Corneille’s and on the other in Du Ryer’s translations. 
—The use tot which history is put in La Calprenede’s novels;—and 
the sub-titles that might be given them ;— CU opal re , or the dissolution 
of the Roman Empire ; - Faramond , or the foundation of the French 
monarchy.—The declarations of Mine de S^vignd on the subject of 
La Calprenede.—“ The beauty of the sentiments, the i iolence of the 
passions, the magnitude of the events, and the miraculous efficacy 
of their redoubtable sword, all these features entrance me as they 
might a young girl” [letter of July 12, 1671]; and in a letter of 
July 16; “ As to the sentiments ... I confess that they please me 
and that their perfection is such aR to satisfy my ideal of what the 
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chides and exclaims in a tirade that will afterwards 
disappear from his first satire: 

Who can to-day, without just scorn, 

See Italy in France, and Borne in Paris I 

... I cannot without horror and without pain 

See the Tiber mingling its swollen waters with the Seine, 

And flooding Paris with its children, its mountebanks, 

Its language, its poisons, its crimes and its manners. 

Where is a trace to be found in all this of the influence of 
Descartes and Cartesianism? ’No! it is entirely untrue 
that the publication of the J)iscours dc la m&tlwdc was an 
epoch-making event in the history of our literature. . The 
contemporaries of Descartes, while full of admiration for 

sentiments of noble characters ought to be.”—Whether, too, La Cal- 
prenede’s style is as bad as Mme de So vigil e alleges it to be in the 
same passage.—That its qualities do not stand comparison with those 
of Corneille’s style;—but that the defects of both styles are identical 
or at any rate kindred.—La Oalpren&de’s abundant imagination.— 
The whole of his art consists m exciting “ astonishment,” which he 
does with success.—Distant but indisputable analogy between the 
novels of La Calpren^de and thoBC of Alexandre Dumas. 

C. Madeleine de Scuderi [Le Havre, 1607 ; 11701, Paris].—Whether 
her role doeB not consist in her Inwing adapted preciosity to the re¬ 
quirements of the middle classes ?—In any case, it is a fact that she 
vulgarised preciosity by superaddmg. in her Ariamene , to the 
adventures in Polexandre and to the historical details in CUopdtre : 
—(1) allusions to and portraits of the men and women of “precious” 
society [Cf. Cousin, Socielt francaisc an XVII 1 eiecle ] ;—(2) con¬ 
temporary episodes; for example, the story of Scauru# and Lydiane 
, (Scarron and Frampoisc d’Aubigni 5 ) in her Clelic ; Hesiod’s dream (a 
picture of the literature of the period); the description of the “ country 
of the Tender Passion ” (the “ Pays de Tendre ”) ;--and (8) a polite¬ 
ness or a gallantry very superior to anything of the kind to be found 
in La Calpren&de or de Gomberville.—Perspicacity of some of her 
analysis of character.—Mile de Scud^ri's novols are “psychological” 
novels. 

The success of all these novels was considerable.—For example, 
there were four or five editions in less than twenty years of La 
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him as a mathematician, almost ignored him as a philo¬ 
sopher. And if literature finally threw off the yoke of 
all the influences that seemed in league to prevent its 
becoming purely French, it owes its release to entirely 
different causes, of which the first and most important 
was the revival of the Christian idea under the guise of 
the Jansenist idea. 

For whatever difference there may be—and such a 
difference doubtless exists—between the Christian and 
the Jansenist idea, it was not detected at the outset ; 
and while to-day it is no longer allowable for us to 
confound the two ideas, it is a fact that they were 
confounded for a time. It never occurred to Jansenius, 

Calprcnedo's Cassandre .—His GUojy&tre was printed by tbo Elzevirs, 
a circumstance that was in itself a first step towards fame [Cf. 
Balzac’s letter to the Elzevirs reproduced in A. Willem’s book, Lea 
Elzcvier , Brussels, 1880].—There are German and Italian transla¬ 
tions of these novels;—English imitations;—and, if Pradon is to be 
believed, there was even a version in Arabic of the Grand Cyrus 
[Remaryues sur tons ten ouvrages da sieur Despreaux, The Hague, 
1685].—The reasons of tins success arc to be sought for in the fact 
that the romantic tone of the works was in accordance with the spirit 
of the time;—these novels did as much as or mgre than more vaunted 
works to establibh the supremacy of the French language and of 
French literature. 

3. The Wobks.—( lj Of Gomberville :—Cat it lice, 1621 ;—Polexandi e, 
1620-1637;— Cytherce , 1640 and following years [2nd edition of the 
earlier volumes in 1642 ];—La Jeune Aleutianc, 1651: “This is a 
Jansenist novel,” wrote Tallemant, “for its heroes are preaching 
Bermons and offering up prayers at every turn ” [Hustoncttes, iv. 
467].—There is also a collection of verses by Gombeiville. , 

(2) Of La Calprenede:— Cassandrc , 1642 Cleopatre, 1647;— 
Faraniond , 1661, only the first three parts of which are by La 
Calprenede. The novel was finished bj 1*. de Yaumonere, 1665. We 
have already mentioned that La Calprenede wrote several tragedies. 

(8) Of Madeleine de Scuderi :—Ibrahim ou Villustre Baa mi, 1641; 
—Artameneoa le Grand Cyrus , 1649-1653;— Vlelic, histoire romainc, 
1654-1661.—There is no doubt as to the authorship of these three 
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Saint-Cyran, Saci, Arnauld and their followers that they 
were engaged on a different work from that of a Vincent 
do Paul, an Olier, a Bdrulle, or a Framjois de Sales; and it 
was not till later that their initial emulation in promoting 
the good of mankind was transformed into mutual hos¬ 
tility. If, moreover, as is proper in the history of ideas, 
we understand by Jansenism less a rigorously defined 
theological doctrine than a general manner of feeling 
and thinking, it will be found that Jansenism is not 
confined to the Port-Royal writers, but is also a 
characteristic of some of their most illustrious adver¬ 
saries. The style that will most closely resemble that of 
Nicole, “ a grave, serious, scrupulous style,” will be the 

novels, which, although they purport to be by GeorgeB, are certainly 
the works of Madeleine.—It is less certain that she is also the 
authoress of Almahule on Vesclave reine, 1660-16611 [which, moreover, 
is unfinished] ;—but she certainly wrote Mathilde >1 Aguilar, 1667, a 
short novel which,—with those by Segrais, published under the title 
Les divertissements de la princess? Aureh e, 1 —forms the link between 
the long novels of this period and Zagde and the Pr me esse de Cleves. 

Mile A. Scudery has also left a work entitled Conversations morales, 
Paris, 188G;—and an interesting Correspondence. 

Xlir.—The Heroic Poem. 

I. The Sources. -The Prefaces to Adone, 1623 ;—Alaric, 1654;— 
La Pucellc , 1650;— Saint Longs, 1658;—lluileau, Art poitique, 
“chant" hi., 1674;—Voltaire, Essai sur la poesie (pique, 1728. 

J. Duchesne, Histoirc des pocmcs cpiques frangais du XVIP siecle, 
Paris, 1870. 

Thdophile Gautier, article on Scudtiri in his GrotesqJbs, —Bathery, 
Mile de Scitdiri [Cf. above]. 

Chapelain, Correspondance published by M. Tamizey de Larroque 
in the collection: Documents historiques , 1880, 1883. — Les douse 
demiers chants de la Pucclle, with an introduction by M. Bend 
Kerviler, Orleans, 1882 ;—the abbd Fabre, Les Ennemis de Chapelain , 
Paris, 1888. 

Bene Kerviler, Jean Desmarets de 8aint-Sorlin,Vaxv&, 1879. 

« Kaclne borrowed the subject of liajanet from one of these short novels. 
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style of Father Bourdaloue. And supposing Jansenism, 
after .all, as was the case with Protestantism before it, 
to have done the Christian idea no other service than 
that of forcing it on the attention of polite society, the 
achievement would be sufficient for our purpose. We are 
not entitled to appeal from the decisions of Pome in a 
matter of faith, nor to reopen the quarrel, nor to allege 
that in default of Jansenism another cause would not 
have produced its effects; but we have the right to 
ascribe these effects to Jansenism if it were indeed 
responsible for them; and to affirm that in the history 
of our literature the victory of the Jansenist idea was the 
triumph of the Christian idea. 


H. Rigault, Hintoire de la qucrelle des anviens t:t den mode men, 
Paris, 1856;—P. Dolaporto, S.J., he Mervullciur dans In Literature 
franraim- sous le. regne de Louih XIV., Pans, 1891. 

‘2. The Authors. —Of the natural relationship between the no\ el 
and the epopee;—and, in this connection, of the histories of Herodotus 
and of Homer’s Odyssey.—Tim seventeenth century was well aware 
of this relationship [Cf. the preface to Polexandrc and Ibrahim , and 
Boileau, lic/icxions sar Longing. —On the other hand, the Heroic 
Poems of the period are not the outcome of a natural communication 
between the two brandies;—all their authors did was to follow in the 
footsteps of Ronsard;—it was also their ambition to emulate the 
European success of Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata ; —and, m this 
connection, of Tasso’s influence on French literature.—Finally, it was 
the current opinion that the dignity of France demanded that the 
country should possess its Virgils and Homers.—The double orror of 
classicismas to the necessary condition of the epopee and as to 
the efficacy of rules.—This double error is nowhere more apparent 
than in the history of such efforts as Alaric or La Pucclle.— Another 
kind of interest presented by these works, failures and unreadable 
though they be:—they raised the question of the utilisation m 
literature of themes drawn from Christianity; and in this way, as will 
be seen, they started the quarrel between the ancients and modems. 

A. Oearges de Sat den [Havre, 1601; f 1667, Pans].—The first 
line of his Alaric : 

I sing the conqueror of the earth’s conquerors. 
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lit is i n view of these considerations that the appearance 
in 1643 of Araauld’s book La Frequente Communion iparks 
a date of importance. “No devotional book, it has been 
said, exerted a greater influence,” was more read, more 
discussed, even by women, and for this reason, while the 
work did not take the direction of literary opinion out of 
the hands of the Precieuses, it contributed more than any 
other book to divert their attention from merely agreeable 
questions towards questions of a more serious character. 
It appeared, too, at precisely the right moment to bar 
the possible progress of Cartesianism by renewing the 
authority of “ tradition ” the strength of which might 

—A mixture of history, fiction, and the marvellous; —the table of 
contents of the poem Alaric : list of the “ descriptions ” and list of the 
“ comparisons.”—The unfailing bad taste of Scudt'ri;—it reaches such 
a pitch that it almost renders him witty, by leaving the impression on 
the reader that he is parodying himself. 

B. Jean Chapel a in [Paris, 1595; | 1674, Paris].—It would be un¬ 
possible to be less “Parisian” and less “Gallic” than Chapelain, 
though he was born m Paris, lived in Pans for eighty years, and died 
in Paris.—It is strange that anybody should ha's e wished to revive his 
reputation [Cf. V. Cousin, La Soriete francaiae, \ol. n., p. 158].— 
His admiration for the Chevalier Marin and his preface to Adone, 
1628;—his translation of Guzman d'Alfararite , 1631; —his reputation 
as a critic ;—and as a prose writer.—His role in the quarrel over the 
Cid :—and that Lea Sentiments de I'Aendemie sur le Cid is in any 
case his best work.—The character of the man; —and that he was 
one of the most common place of individuals, and one of the most 
rancorous as well. t 

The theme of La Fucellc ;—and whether it be true, as Cousin 
•asserts, that a finer theme does not exist.—Patriotism and aesthetics 
ought not to be mixed up uselessly ;—and that what Cousin admires 
in the “ plan ” nf La Lueelle is precisely what constitutes its 
inferiority.—Logic and Poetry.—Chapelain's chief pretension:—he 
desired that his poem should be at once history, poetry, and a moral 
allegory [Cf. his preface].—“In order to consider action under its 
Universal aspect, in accordance with the precepts, and so as not to 
deprive it of the allegorical sense by which Poetry is made one of the in* 
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have been singularly weakened had there been nothing 
to counterbalance the influence of the Discours de la 
methods. Shall we add that the book was written in 
French? In 1643, however, this circumstance, whatever 
may have been said to the contrary, was only a novelty 
when taken in connection with the Augustinus of Jan- 
senius; and unhappily, as Sainte-Beuve has remarked, the 
method adopted in the book was still wholly scholastic 
or theological. It was reserved for Pascal to have done 
witli this method, and to bring into existence a prose that 
should be purely French, by ranging talent or genius on 
the side of Jansenism in lus Lcttrcs provinciates. [In 


struments of architectonics, I have arranged my matter in such sort 
that . . . France represents the Soul of man, . . . King Charles 
the Will, . . . the Englishman and the Burgundian the transports 
of the irascible appetite, . . . Amaury and Agnf>s the concupiscent 
appetite, . . . Tunneguy the Understanding, . . . the Fueelle (Joan 
of Arc) Divine Grace,” etc. — That preoccupations such as these might 
have cooled a more ardent imagination than CJmpelam’s. -Prosaic 
character of his \erse [Of. his Cere cternri , ch. i.; his portrait of 
Agnes Sorel, ch. v.-, the description of the burning of .loan of Arc, 
ch. xxm.J 

That it must be well understood that in spite of the legend—the 
publication of the 7 7 a relic m no way diminished the reputation or the 
literary authority of Chapelain.—There wore six editions of his Puerile 
in less than two years.—-The work was praised in high-flown terms by 
Godeau, Menage, Gassendi, Uuet, and Montaubier [C'f. Goujet, 
Bibliotheque franca,ise, vol. xvii., p. 378, etc.].—It is Chapelain who is 
chosen by Covert in 1661 for a part that may be described as 
“ superintendent of letters” ;—and the truth is that, until the time of 
Boileau, the only reproach made the Puerile is that it is tedious ; -a 
criticism of which Pohjcucte had also been the object. 

C. Jean Desmarciu de Saint-Surhn | Paris, 1595; -f 1676, Paris]. He 
attempted every branch of literature :—the novel, in liis Ariane , 1632; 
—comedy, in his Visionnavrcs, 1637 ;—tragedy, in his Erigone , 1638; 
—in his Scipion , 1639;—lyric poetry, in his Office de la Vtergc , 1645 ; 
—epopee, in his Clovis, 1657.—Moreover the sole interest of Clovis 
lies in the preface to the edition of 1673, in which Desmarets, almost 
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this work, and in it alone, are found united all the 
qualities to attain to which had been the incessant effort 
of the writers of the previous fifty years. For almost 
the first time, the Provinciales brought within reach of 
whoever could read those great problems, of which it 
really seemed as if the theologians had desired to deprive 
us of a knowledge or to hide from us the interest, by 
overloading them with the weight of their erudition 
and dialectics. Even that air of fashion, that ease 
and distinction of manner, that sprightly and graceful 
wit to which so much importance and so much mystery 
were attached by the Precieuses, peeped forth from 

for the first time, sets forth clearly the theory of “ the literary uses of 
Christianity.” 

There is no occasion to allude to the writers of epopee who were the 
rivals of Pesmaret-. and Chapelain.—The Saint-Louys of Pere Le 
Moyne has fallen into utter oblivion,—and this in spite of the efforts 
that have been made to resuscitate it.—The century was already too 
reasonable,—and abo\e all too ordered for the writing of an epopee to 
have been possible at the period.—Nevertheless, from a feeling of 
national pride, Frenchmen will obstmately continue to produce 
epopees from generation to generation;—and while it is the habit 
to talk of the continuity of dramatic production;—that of pseudo- 
cpic production will remain no less regular in France. 

XIV.—Comedy from 1640 to 1658. 

1. The Sources.—T he brothers Parfaict, Histoire da theatre 
frangais, vols. vi., vii,, and viii.;—Leris, Dictionnmre dee theatres; —de 
Puibusque, His to ire comparee des littiratures frangaise ct espagnole , 
Paris, 1843;—L. de Viel-Castel, Essai sur le theatre espagnole in the 
Itevue des Deux Mondes, 1840, 1841, 1846;—V. Fournel, Les con - 
temporams de MoUkre , Paris, 1863-1875. 

Gonjet, BibliotMque frangaise , articles Sc arson, vol. xvii., and 
Quinault, vol. xviii.;—Morillot, Scarron, sa vie ct ses ceuvrcs, Paris, 
1888;—G. Reynier, Thomas Corneille , Paris, 1802. 

2. The Transition from Corneille to Moliere.— Of the utility 
of statistics;—and that they prove better than anything else that the 
history of literature and literary history are two different matters.— 
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amid the theology of the Lettres Provinciales. The 
tone varied from letter to letter in accordance with the 
changing necessities of the controversy, and great as 
might be the gulf between direct and personal satire and 
the highest eloquence, the author bridged it with a 
successful mastery, of which it is no exaggeration to say 
that it enraptured the reader. No comedy that had ever 
been put on the stage had produced so delightful an 
impression. No more eloquent utterance had ever been 
made even from the pulpit. Moreover, if the necessity 
were felt of opposing to the corruption of manners, to the 
growing relaxation of the discipline formerly in force, not 

During tlic twenty years, 1640-1660, there were played or printed 
more than two hundred tragedies, tragi-comedies, comedies or 
pastoral plays;—how many of them have survived?—or of how 
many of the authors are the names remembered?—It would seem, 
then, that between the Menteur and Lex Pihieuxes ridicules there 
was nothing but ... a void ;—which accounts for the honour that is 
accorded the Mcnteur of having pa\ed the way for the comedy of 
Molidrc.— What is to be thought of this allegation [Cf. Lex epoques du 
theatre Jran^au f].—That m reality something did take place between 
1640 and 1660;—and that what it was may be gathered from the 
statistics themselves. 

Tragedy continues to gain ground;—and of the two hundred plays 
referred to it claims scarcely less than a haJf;—among which are 
included Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte, Pompec, Itodognnc, Hera chum, to 
say nothing of Theodore or Pcriharilc ;—and much below these, but 
still of a certain rank, the Saint-Gcnest, 1646 ; the Wenceslax, 1647 ; 
the Cosroes, 1649, of Rotrou;—the Saul, 1639, and the Scevolc, 1640, 
of Du Ryor;—the Mort de Seneque, 1644;—the Mori de Crixpe, 1645; 
and the Mort du Grand Osman, 1647, of Tristan l’Hernnte.—Tragi¬ 
comedy, on the other hand, with only fifty plays during the same 
period, loses ground;—while it is comedy that makes progress at its 
expense.—According to the exact figures given by the brothers 
Parfaict, from thirty-nine plays [1639-1646] tragi-eomedy falls to 
sixteen [1646-1653] and then to twelve [1653-1660], while comedy 
advances from eighteen to twenty-five and from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight. —Conclusion: plays of a clearly defined order are ousting and 
will soon entirely supplant those of a hybrid or doubtful kind. 
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indeed a new morality, but rather a morality of which 
some even of those whose mission it was to teach it 
were oblivious, it was just this morality that was con¬ 
tained in the Provinciates. And finally and above all— 
I only speak from the point of view of literature—if the 
aspiration of the moment was to be natural, and the 
efforts in this direction had aw yet been unavailing; if 
a mistake had been made hitherto as to the means by 
which this end was to be attained, the Provinciates were 
at once the signal and the model that had been awaited. 
“ The first book of genius to appear in prose, Voltaire has 
said, was the collection of the Lettres provinciates" ; and 

But while the true nature of tragedy has been determined by the 
masterpieces of Corneille, comedy is hesitating between two or three 
directions ;—writers have discovered the art of drawing tears;—they 
are still in search of that of pro's oking laughter.— Thoinat, Corneille 
[1625; 11709] endeavours to solve the problem by putting on the 
stage romantic and eumplicated adventures; —Philippe Quwault 
[1635; f 1688] by combining a realism of detail that is suggestive of 
the humbleness of his birth ;—with an insipid gallantry that gives a 
foretaste of his operas Paul Scarron [1610; [ 1660] by what Moliere 
will term his “ buffoonery,’' that is by the most exaggerated caricature, 
when he does not have recourse to obscenity.—Moreover all three 
writers continue to go to Spam for their models.— Dom Japhet 
(¥ Arm? me , 1652, is an adaptation of a comedy by Morcto. —Leu 
llivales , 1653, is merely a fresh version of Rotrou’s Pit relies, which 
itself is said to have been borrowed from Lope de Vega;— Le charme 
dla voijr, 1653, is an imitation of a comedy by Moreto.—It seems as 
if all these authors had “ eyes that see not ” and “ ears that hear 
not ”; and hence it is that, m a certain sense, all these dramas are 
merely of interest to the curious. 

Still they accustom the public to distinguish between the elements 
of its pleasure, with a view to experiencing a pleasure that shall be 
keener and more complete;—and the fact is it is only Rabelais that 
makes ns laugh and cry at the same time.—The public is about to set 
its face against the mixing up of the different branches of the drama; 
—an attitude that constitutes a first step towards naturalness.—The 
language also becomes more natural;—it grows more supple, more 
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a little further on he makes “ the fixing of the language ’* 
coincide with the issue of this work. This assertion is 
excellent as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
Another and still more important period dates from 
the issue of the Provinciales —that of the determina¬ 
tion of the characteristics of classic literature and of the 
classic ideal. 


The sun has arisen, let the stars retire! 

Were it not that this line of Scuddri’s is slightly ridicu¬ 
lous, this would be the appropriate time and place to cite 
it. The “naturalness” of th q Provinciates made no im- 

diversified;—the vocabulary of Thomas Corneille is copious; Quinault 
is fluent; Scarron is often spirited;—and, in this connection, a com¬ 
parison between the comedy of L'Ecolter de Sola manque or of Dam 
Japhet d'Armenia and that of Buy Bios or of Trayaldabas. —Finally 
even a taste for the burlesque necessitates a measure of observation ; 
—since a caricature is only good when it offers a resemblance with 
what is caricatured. 

3. The Works: —of Scarron : Jodelet on le maifre valet , 1645;— 
Lea troia Dorothees , 1646;—of Th. Corneille: Les engagements 
dulmaard, 1647 ;—Le Feint Astrologue, 1648;—of Scarron: L'Hcnher 
ridicule, 1649;—Th. Corneille: Don Bertrand de Cigarral , 3650; 
— L'Amour d la mode , 1651;—Scarron: Dorn Japhet d'Artuerne, 
1653;—Th. Corneille: Le Berger extravagant, 1653 ;—Le Charnte dc 
la voix, 1653;—Quinault: Les JRi vales, 1653;—Scarron : L'Ecoher dc 
Salamanque , 1654:—Th. Corneille: Les Illustres Enncmis, 1654;— 
Quinault: L'Aviant indiseret, 1654;—Scarron: Le Gardien de soi- 
?neme, 1655;—Corneille: Le Gedlierdesoi-meme, 1655;—Quinault 
La Comddie sans romedie, 1655;—Scarron : Le Marquis rulicule, 1656. 

The best edition of Scarron is that published by Welstein in seven 
volumes, Amsterdam, 1752;—of Thomas Corneille, that by David m 
five volumes, Paris, 1748;—and of Quinault, that by Duchesne in five 
volumes, Paris, 1778. 

XV.—Burlesque. 

It would be s uffi cient to mention burlesque and then to refer the 
reader to Boileau, were there not three remarks to be made with 
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prcssion upon the men of the preceding generation, upon 
the aged Corneille, for example; and when the author of 
the Cid, after having stood aloof from the theatre for six 
years, resumes writing for the stage in 1659, it will be 
with his CEdipc , to be followed shortly afterwards by his 
Sertorius or Ins Othon ! On the other hand, to all the 
young and ardent writers the Lettres Provinciates were a 
revelation. 

Shall I say that Bossuet himself was, as it were, 
transformed by the work? The expression might seem 
somewhat strong; and yet, seeing that his eloquence 
never made greater progress than in passing from his first 

respect to the origin of this branch of literature;—its true character; 
—and its consequences : 

fl) It is of neither French nor Gallic origin;—and Saint-Amant, 
Scarron and d’Assouci in no wise continued the tradition of Rabelais. 
—It is in the main of Italian [Of. Vianey, Mathurin lietjnier , Paris, 
1896];—and in part of Spanish origin [Cf. the entire senes of the 
Picaresque Romances]. 

With regard to its true character, one is tempted to connect it with 
preciosity.—Voiture in his “•petty” verse [Cf. A line demoiselle qui 
ai'aii les munches de sa chemise retroussres et sales, ami the verses 
A Mile de Bourbon qui avail pris me derive], displayed a tendency 
towards burlesque;—while Saint-Amant and Scarron were members 
of “precious” society.—The Precieux aimed at being more refined 
than nature and truth;—the w r nters of burlesque at exaggerating 
nature and truth;—but both classes of writers belong to the school 
whose motto we quoted above : 

Chi non sa far stupir, vada alia striglia . . \ 

Their object is to excite admiration;—and the means all of them 
employ to this end is to excite astonishment. 

Finally, an important consequence of burlesque was to break up 
the party of the libertines into two groups:—on the one side the 
Searrons or the Saint-Amants, who will put up with anything pro¬ 
vided they be free to follow their humour;—on the other those who 
care less for being at liberty to live as they choose, than for the right 
to think as they please. 
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manner to his second, between 1658 and 1658—from the 
Sermon sur la bonte et la rigueur de Dien to the Panegyrique 
de saint Paul ,—how can one refrain from noting that this 
progress coincides exactly with the moment at which the 
Lettres Provinciates vrere at the height of their vogue ? 
It was the example of Pascal, too, that liberated the 
genius of Boileau, since, as we are aware, his first Satires 
were composed between 1658 and 1660, while, in addition, 
the admiration Boileau will entertain for the Provinciates 
throughout his life is no secret. The truth is, it is this 
book that will convert him in the end to Jansenism ! In 
the meantime, however, it is also the Provinciates that 


XYI.—Blaise Pascal [Clermont-Ferrand, 1623; ] 1662 Paris]. 

1. The Sources.— Mme Perier (Gilberte Pascal ) , Vie de Pascal . 
1684;—Bayle, Dichonnairc , article Pascal, 1696;—Condoreet, Elogc 
de Pascal , in his collected works, 1776;—Bossut, Discours sur la vie 
et les outrages de M. Pascal , 1779;—rSainte-Beuve, Port-Royal , vols. 11 . 
and iii.;—Victor Consul, Jacqueline Pascal , 1844;—Leiut, VAm alette 
de Pascal, 1846;—Gazier, Lc Roman dr Pascal, in the Revue 
politique et litteraire, November 24, 1877;--J. Bertrand, Blaise 
Pascal , Paris, 1891; —Ch. Adam, Pascal and Mile de Roannr Dijon, 
1891. 

Bauny, Somme des ju'cltds qui se commettent cn tons Hats, 1630;— 
C&ramuel y Lobkowiez, Theologia moraVis ad clarisstma pnncipia 
reducta , 1643;—Escobar, Liher theologia morahs, 1656, Paris, 42nd 
edition;—the Notices preceding most of the editions of the Pro- 
vinciales ;— Rdp^nses aux Lettres province ales, 1657, by Fathers 
Annat, Nouet and Brisacier, S.J.Daniel, S. J., Entrehcns de 
CUcmdre et d'Eudoxe, 1694;—Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal, vol. in. 

Garasse, Doctrine curieuse des beaux esprits, 1623;—Et. P6ner, 
Preface (anonymous) to the first edition of the Pensdes, 1670;— 
Voltaire, Remarques sur les Pensees de M. Pascal , 1728-1734 
Boullier, Sentiments sur la critique des Pensdes de Pascal, 1741;— 
Condorcet’s edition of the Pensdes, 1776;—the Notices preceding the 
editions of the Pensdes from that of Frantin, Dijon, 1835, to that 
of M, Guthlin, Paris, 1896;—A. Vmet, Etudes sur Blaise Pascal, 
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open, or unseal, s6 to speak, the eyes of Molifere. For the 
date of the Etourdi is 1653, and that of the Dipit cmoureux 
1655; but by what masterpiece in its class were these 
imbroglios in the Italian manner followed in their turn ? 
It is clear that Moli&re, Boileau and Bossuet read the 
Lettres provinciates. But supposing we had no proof of 
this, there would remain the fact that the Provinciates, 
by completing the purification of the literary atmosphere 
of the time, and sweeping from it the last obscuring 
clouds, at any rate, by rendering them possible, paved the 
way for almost ail the masterpieces that are about to 
succeed the work of Pascal. The Provinciates founded a 


1883-1844 [collected in a single volume, 1848];—Victor Cousin, 
Etudes sur Pascal, Paris, 1842, 1844;—Saint-Beuve, Port-Royal, 
vol. iii.;—abbe Maynard, Pascal, sa vie, son ca, rad ere et ses cents, 
Paris, 1890; (r. Dreydorst, Pascal, scin Lebcn und Seine Kdmpfe, 
Leipsic, 1870,—Gory, Les Pen secs de Pascal consul frees com me 
apologie du Christianisme, Paris, 3883;—Edouard Droz, Etude sur 
Ic scepticisme de Pascal , Pans, 1886;—Sully Prudhomine, La philo¬ 
sophic de Pascal, in the Revue des Deux Mondcs, July, October, 
and November, 1890. 

2. The Man and the Whiter. —Diversity of the opinions that 
have been formed on Pascal.—Some [Voltaire and Coudorcet] have 
regarded him as a mere “fanatic,” or at least as a “sectary”;— 
others have made him out to be a “ mystic ” ;—others [Sainte-Beuve] 
a semi-liomanticist, by fits and starts a believer and an unbeliever.— 
There have also been critics who have reproached him with “ scepti¬ 
cism ” [Cf. V. Cousin, Etudes sur Pascal ; and in the contrary sense, 
Droz, JStude sur le scepticismc de Pascal, p. 18, et^.],—and, in this 
connection, of the numerous false ideas on literary questions put in 
circulation by V. Cousin.—That this diversity of interpretation is 
solely due :—to the mutilated state in which the Pemdes have come 
down to us;—to the mistaken view according to which the Pensees 
are regarded as Pascal’s “ confession,” whereas they are only the 
material for a work of Christian apologetics;—and to the insufficient 
attention that has been given to the fact that Pascal’s life was broken 
up into several successive periods. 

Pascal’s birth.—His family;—his education ;—precociousness of 
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school of writers who were to take nature for their model, 
a school that is equidistant from tlie stiltedness of Balzac 
and the preciosity of Voiture, authors whose character¬ 
istics were determined in each case by the. ambition to 
ornament, embellish, and disguise nature; and thus 
it came about, by one of those ironies frequent in 
history, that it was the man who of all our great 
writers was most hostile to nature,—and even to reason 
—owing to his uncompromising moral attitude, that 
it was nevertheless this man who had tin* chief hand 
in influencing Molierc and Boilcau, and T now add 
La Fontaine and liacme, in the direction of “ the 


his genius [Cf. J. Bertrand, Pascal ]; his Trade den sect sons coniqucs , 
1639;—his arithmetical machine, 1642;—his experiments on vacant 
space, 1646;—and that these efforts afford sufficient evidence of the 
great inventive talent, the possession of which lias been foolishly 
denied him [Cf. a diatribe by Nodier in his Questions de litterature 
Uf/ale ],—His conversion to Jansenism, 1G46;—and his first serious 
illness [Of. Mme ]'eider, Vic de Pascal ];—first relations with the 
Port-Royal.—Pascal’s experience of society, 1649-1653;—his rela¬ 
tions with the Chevalier de Mere and the Due de Roanne/. 
—The alleged romance in the life of Pascal.—Was Pascal a 
“gambler” as Saint-Beuve has asserted“ handsome, a physical 
sufferer, a mixture of languiduess and ardour, impetuous and delibe¬ 
rate, proud and melancholy ” as Cousin sketches him;—or, ns another 
writer holds, had he an ambition to play a part in politics [Cf. 
Derome in his edition of the Provinciates ].—That without those 
suppositions we can understand his having studied the theory of 
probabilities ;-#-his having written the Discours sue les passions de 
Varnour , supposing it to be indeed his work;—and lus being the 
author of the remarks which Nicole has collected under the title Dis¬ 
co urs 8ur la condition dcs grands. —Pascal’s second conversion, 
1654;—and that it ib to be regarded aB a passage from a religion 
allowing some freedom of observance to a stricter religion.—Ills visits 
to Port-Royal.—The influonco his sister Jacqueline obtains over him 
[Cf. V. Cousin, Jacqueline Pascal , and in particular the two lettors of 
Sister Sainte-Euphfonie (Jacqueline) to Mine l'erier, p. 240, etc.].— 
Whether the Entreticn avec M. dc Suet is to be ascribed to this 

12 
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imitation of nature ” and of respect for the “ rights of 
reason.” 

It is impossible to imagine two geniuses more unlike 
than the genius of Moliere and that of Racine, unless 
indeed it be yet more difficult to draw a parallel 
between the heedless Epicureanism of La Fontaine and 
the middle-class staidness of Boileau. And yet, in spite 
of their dissimilarity, these four great men not only knew 
and appreciated each other, but were united by a real 
affection; and the hostelry, whose name has not come 
down to us, where Ronsard and Du Bellay met on a day 
in the year 1548, is not more famous in literary history 


period;—his invention of the dray;—of the whecl-barrow;—he hits 
on the idea of omnibuses.—Definite conversion and entry into Port- 
Royal, 1655.—The miracle of the Holy Thorn, March, 1656 [Gf. 
Jacqueline Pascal], —Whether it was not at this juncture that rascal 
planned writing Ins Pensees , but was hindered from executing his 
design owing to circumstances inducing him to produce the Pro- 
vine tales ’ —Advantages of this hypothesis.—It explains at once the 
growing boldness of the Provinctalcs from the sixth and seventh 
onwards;—and, in the later Letters, the close and too little heeded 
connection there is between the conclusion of the Provinciates and 
the general scheme of the Pensees. 

The question of fact in the first three Letters,—and that it is of 
slight importance.—The way in which rascal, by changing Ilia tactics 
from the fourth letter onwards, raised the real question at issue, 
which concerned the essence of the matter in dispute,—and put it on 
its proper ground.—The point to be decided was whether the Jesuits 
or the Jansenists should direct opinionand, more generally, 
whether an almost “ society ” morality should triumph or an uncom¬ 
promising morality [Cf., in the Pensdcs, the fragment entitled: Com- 
paraison des premiers chrdtiens et de ceux d'aujourd’hui], —It may 
be that Pascal, while he was right in attacking the excesses of 
Probabilism, made a mistake in scoffing at the same time at casuistics; 
—and that this mistake is of far graver import than the fact that he 
tampered with some few quotations.—For in the place of the few 
quotations of which the absolute exactitude is open to question, he 
could have found a score of others;—whereas, although he may have 
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than that classic tavern of the “ Mouton Blanc,” at 

which* foregathered Ariste and Gelaste, Acanthe and 
Polyphile. What was there in common between the 
four friends ? Merely two or three ideas, and no more, 
but two or three ideas that were fruitful. All four 

of them believed that the essential principle of art 
consists in the imitation of nature, and, in this con¬ 

nection, I have been at pains to show, on more than 
one occasion, that what the four admired in the ancients 
was the fidelity with which they had imitated nature 
[Cf. Evolution des genres , vol. i., Paris, 1889]. It was 
not at all because they were the ancients that they 

won over to his seventy a few souls of exceptional purity, he ran the 
risk of offending others of less purity, but souls for all that [Cf. Sainte- 
Beuve, Fort-lloy al, bk. ui., the chapter on the morality of the 
average man].—The Frovincialrs , from the fourth to the fifteenth 
inclusive, went near to ruining the moral credit of the Jesuits but 
they would have proved as well the destruction of a part of religion 
itself;—had not the scheme of the forthcoming Fenst'es come into 
sight in the three last Letters. 

The first edition of the Fen see*, 1070;—and the successive additions 
to the text:—in 1727 [letter of the bishop of Montpellier to the 
bishop of fcioissons]in 1728 [Pere Desmolot's Me moires tie littera- 
ture ct d'histoire ],—in 1776 [Condorcet’s edition],—in 1779 [Bossut’s 
edition],—in 1841 [Y. Cousin’s observations],—in 1844 [Faugere’s 
edition],—in 1879 [Molinier’s edition].—Is it possible to determine 
the plan of the Apology projected by Pascal ?—Efforts in this 
direction of Frantm, 1885;—Faugere, 1844;—Astic, 1856;—Rocher, 
1878;—Molim*r, 1879.—That they have all failed, as all similar 
attempts will fail, so for as arrangmg the fragments of the unfinished 
book in their proper place is concerned.—But it is possible to form a 
general idea of the projected work ;—the spirit in which such an idea 
is to be conceived is given by the spirit of the Augustinus itself ;— 
admitting Pascal’s Fenseea to be the fragments of a Jansenist work of 
apologetics.—To the Augustinus are to be added among the books 
read by Pascal: Montaigne's Essais ; Charron’s Sagesse ; Du Yair’s 
Epictete and Sa/inte Fhilosophie ; Balzac’s Letires and Traites .—This 
list indicates as it were the worldly element [the element of a nature 
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admired them, and they have said so clearly enough: 
“The ancients are the ancients and we are the *men of 
the present day ”; but they admired them “ for having 
excelled in hitting off nature/’ doubtless because they 
were nearer to nature: Novitas turn florida mundi ! 
They believed, in the second place, that to allow that 
the imitation of nature is the principle or the “begin¬ 
ning ” of art, is to declare in plain language that it is 
not the object or the “end” of art, and they held 
that a writer fails to fulfil his mission or his function, if 
he does not “improve on nature,” as Bossuet is about to 
put it: he did not say “embellish” nature! And they 

to persuade society] he added to the arguments of the Augustinus. — 
His own more especially personal addition consisted in his desire to 
eonvort the “ libertines,”—whom he had had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with and even of frequenting while he moved in 
society;—and m his conviction that, in connection with the miracle 
of the Holy Thorn, he had been the object of a special Divine inter¬ 
vention.—If, after this, we keep in view the succession of dates, that 
is : 1654, the Eutretien aver M. de Snci ;—1655, his entry into Port- 
Royal ;—1656, the miracle of the Holy Thorn ;—1657, the last Pro- 
vinciales ;—and 1658 or 1659, the sketch of the plan of his Apology 
as transmitted us by his nephew, Etienne Perier, we are in a position 
to picture Pascal’s scheme very much as follows: 

Everything withm us and around us bears loud witness to our 
misery;—and whether it be in the feebleness of our frame,—or in 
the vices of the organisation of society,—or in the impotence of our 
reason;—we are confronted by nothing but motives for despair.—To 
what, then, is to be ascribed the protest that arises from the depths 
of this despair itself ?—the fact that on this account, we form an 
exception in nature?—and the invincible confidence we have that a 
better destiny awaits us ?—We shall obtain a solution of these prob¬ 
lems if we accept the doctrine of original sin,—the obligation we are 
under to expiate it,—and the doctrine of the redemption,—three 
points of dogma which, it will be remarked, are the essence of 
Christianity.—It may be that we are averse to accepting these 
doctrines?—In that case let us reflect, that to believe in them is 
sufficient in itself to allow of us being as good men as human frailty 
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believed, in the last place, that the surest means to 
achieve this purpose, or,—if I may be allowed this rather 
pedantic expression,—to evolve this “ end ” from this 
“ principle ” was to make form or style the perpetual 
object of their concern. 

It is this community of ideas that is to be met with at 
every turn, in Boileau’s satires as in Moliere’s comedies, 
in the prefaces of Kacine as in the confessions of La Fon¬ 
taine. And the aims of the four writers were novel in the 
extreme if they be considered merely in connection with 
the ideas of their .contemporaries, but the novelty dis¬ 
appears if it be a fact that the goal they had set themselves 

will permit;—that these dogmas, too, were foreshadowed by the Old 
Testament,—announced by the prophets.—continued by miracles;— 
and finally, that if our reason will not admit them, we can at any 
rate accept them by an effort of the will. 

That there is not a single fragment of the Pensers, that does not tend 
to establish some one of the preceding propositions;—though to 
thoroughly realise tins fact, it must'be borne in mind that Pascal’s 
apology, as he himself conceived it, was directed at once against the 
libertines;—the philosophers,—the Jesuits,— and the Jews.— Im¬ 
portance of this remark.—Of the present day value of th ePcnaces as a 
work of apologetics.— [Of. Sainte-JBeuve, Port-Royal, vol. lii. appendix, 
and A. Gory, Les Penxcex de Pmcal constderecs corrnne apologic du 
ckristiatmme, Paris, 1883].—Of certain fresh facts which need to be 
taken into account in modern apologeticsand, in this connection, of 
the science of the comparative study of religions.—Of the remarkable 
confirmation of Pascal’s apologetics afforded by the Pessimism of 
Schopenhauer and by the doctrine of e\ olution [Of. llrunetiere, La 
moraliU de la doctrine m Evolutive, Palis, 1896].—That the moral 
value of Pascal’s apology subsists in its entirety, so far as rational 
certitude is not the only mode or the only species of certitude;— 
as man is not bom good-and as nothing human is organised on 
purely human principles. 

Of Pascal’s style,—and that there is nothing in French superior to 
certain of the Pro vinrialcs unless it be certain fragments of the 
Penates. —Whether his style lacks grace, or (so as to avoid seeming to 
play upon words) tenderness and sweetness ?— But, in any case, his 
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was that towards which literature had been tending for 
something like a hundred years. After a century of 
tentative efforts, during which French writers had 
addressed themselves in turn to the ancients, to the 
Italians, to the Spaniards, for means to achieve a purpose 
as to the nature of which they were a good deal in the 
dark, the goal was at last in sight, and to reach it all 
that had to be done was to cease imitating the Spaniards 
or Italians, and, following the example of the ancients, 
to stand face to face with nature. “ The imitation 
of nature is the chief matter, an illustrious painter 
will declare at a later period, and the only object of all 

style ranges from the most familiar simplicity to the loftiest 
eloquence. — “ Pascal’s rhetoric,’’ — and that it does not consist 
in entirely dispensing with rhetoric;—but in making rhetorical 
expedients serve to their own destruction;—and in only having 
recourse to art to attain to a more faithful imitation of nature.—Of 
the sentiment of the mysterious in Pascal’s prose ;—of his way of 
intervening m person in the cause he is pleading;—of his profound 
sensibility;—and of the ‘‘poetic” qualities that result from the 
minglmg of all these elements.—Of sundry other qualities of Pascal’s 
style:—its sbai-pness and conciseness,—its copiousness,—and its 
“ compactness.’’—Sainte-Beuvc’s remark : “ Pascal, an admirable 

writer when he completes the expression of his thought, is a yet 
greater writer in his unfinished utterances.” 

3. The Works.—W e shall only make a passing reference to 
Pascal’s scientific works, of which we may cite the Essoin pour les 
coniques , 1640;— Avis a ccu.r qm verront la machine arithmclique, 
1645 ;— Experiences touchant le vide, 1647 ;— llecil rile la grande 
experience de Vequdibre dea liqueurs, 1648 ;— Traite du, triangle 
arithmetique , 1654;—and his writings relating to roulette, 1658 
[Cf. A. Desboves, &tnde sar Pascal et les Geometres contemporams, 
Paris, 1878]. 

The principal editions of the Provinciates and of the Penates are: 

Of the Provinclales ;—the original editions, 1656-1657, the artificial 
selections of which differ from each other to a considerable extent;— 
the Latin translation issued by Nicole under the name of Wendrock, 
1658; -the Cologne edition published by Nicolas Schouten in 1669;— 
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rules is to enable us to imitate nature the more easily " 
[Cf. a lecture by Oudry in Watelet's Dictionnaire des 
Beaux-Arts , vol. i., Paris, 1760J. A final coincidence, 
of the kind which, because they cannot be foreseen, 
lend history its varying and ever novel attractiveness, 
was destined to prevent this principle being responsible 
for the abusive consequences it might otherwise have 
involved: Mazarin had just died; Anne of Austria was 
about to follow him into the tomb; and Louis XIV., by 
three or four master strokes, had inaugurated his per¬ 
sonal government 


Maynard’s edition, Paris, 1851, Firinin-Didot;—Derome’s edition* 
Paris, 1880-1885, Gamier Molimer’s edition, Pans, 1891, Lemcrre ; 
—Faugere's edition, Pans, 1886-1895, Hachetto. 

Of the Pennies : —the original edition, Paris, 1669-1670, of which at 
least five examples offering a certain dissimilarity are known;—Con- 
doreet’s edition, Paris, 1776 ;—Frantin’s edition, Dijon, 1835, Lagier ; 
—Faug&re’s edition, Paris, 1844, Andrieux;—Havet’s edition, Pans, 
1852, 1887, Dezobry and Delagiw e Astie’s edition, Lausanne, 1857, 
Bridel;—Rocher’s edition, Tours, 1873, Maine ;—Molimer’s edition, 
Paris, 1879, Lemerre ;—Guthlin’s edition, Pans. 1896, Lethielleux; 
Michaut’s edition, Friburgi Helvetiomm, 3896;—and Brunschwiog s 
edition, Paris, 1897, llachette. 

None of these editions is an exact reproduction of that winch 
preceded it, and there is not one of them that should not be consulted 
for special reasons : theological, critical, literary, or paleological. 

With the Penates are usually given some opuscides of which the 
most important are: VKntreiie.ti avec M. rlr Sact;—Praia disrours 
sur In condition den grands ;—lie P esprit gcometriquc ; the Preface 
du Traite du vide ;—and the Lettres a Mile de linanne.:. 
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II 

At this period the great king was young, gallant, and 
addicted to ostentatious splendour; there was nothing 
formal, solemn, or pompous about his youthful court, 
which bore no resemblance whatever to the idea that is 
formed of it by the study of what it became in later years. 

Fifth Period 

From the first performance of the “ Precieuse Ridicules” 
to the beginning of the quarrel between the ancients 
and moderns 

1659-1687 

I.—Frangois [vi.], Due de la Rochefoucald [Paris, 1618; 
f 1680, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.— La Rochefoucauld himself in his Me moires [Cf. 
Memoires da cardinal de Metz and Lcttres de Mmc de Scviqru!] ;— 
Sainte-Beuve, Portraits de femmes [Mine de Longueville, Mine de 
Sable, Mine de La Fayette, M. de la Rochefoucauld], 1840;—V. 
Cousin, Madame de Sable , 1858;—Ed. de Barthelemy, Lea amis de 
Mmc de Sabh\ Paris, 1865 ;—Gilbert’s Notice sur La Rochefoucauld 
preceding his edition of the Works, Pans, 1858; — d'Haussonville, 
Madame de La Fayette , Pans, 1891;—J. Bourdeau, La Rochefoucauld , 
Paris, 1898. 

A. Vinet, Les Muralistcs fran^ais au XV1F siccle: La Roche¬ 
foucauld , 1837;—Prevost-Paradol, Etudes sur les Moralities francais, 
1865. 

, 2. The Man and the Writer. —His family and his entry into 

society;—where he reads novels aloud.—The “ladies’ favourite”: 
—he is indebted for his first successes to the Duchesse de Chevreuse ; 
—he endangers his fortunes by his adventure with the Duchesse de 
Longueville;—he finds consolation for the shattering of his ambitions 
in his close friendship with the Marquise de Sabl4;—and he spends 
the last years of his life, which was that of an Epicurean, at the side 
of the Comtesse de La Fayette.—To this amatory and aooiety 
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In proof of this, it is only necessary to consult the eye¬ 
witnesses of the beginning of the reign: Mme de Motteviile 
in her MSmoires, Mme de La Fayette in her Histoirc de 
Madame Henriette, Montglat, Loret in his Gazette, Bussy 
in his Histoire des Gaulcs , and finally Moliere, Moli&re 
himself, the adroit Moliere, in his account of the Pleasures 
of the Enchanted Island ( Plaisirs de Vile enchantee). 
After the rather melancholy and even surly restraint 
of the preceding reign, on the morrow of the futile 


experience add that of politics ; —or at least of intrigue;—and tho 
qualities or the defects of a nobleman who is at the same time a man 
of letters, which are: —the superiority that accompanies good breeding 
and taste;—the constant fear of being duped ;—independence of spirit; 
—and impertinence [Cf. Fthielon and Chateaubriand]. 

How the book of Maxims was written,—and that it is a quintessence 
of the “ precious " spirit.—Mme de Sable’s dinners, her “ soups and 
her “ preserves” [Cf. Cousin, Mme dc Sabir , pp, 105, etc]. -The way 
in which the Maximes were raved over in Mme de Habit's salon .—This 
vogue was due, so far as the subject matter of the Maijjnis is 
concerned, to the same intellectual tendencies that prompted the 
psychological analysis in Mile de Scud<hTs novels;—and so far as 
their style is concerned, to the prevailing taste at the Hotel de 
Bambouillet.—La Rochefoucauld’s early writings: his Portrait par 
Uti-mime , 1659;—his Me moires, 1662;—and, in this connection, of 
the state of mind of a man who publishes his memoirs during his life¬ 
time.—The preparatory stages through which the Maximes passed. 
They are communicated to the author's friends [Cl. Gilbert, in his 
edition, vol. i., pp. 372 -398] ;—they are even made public without being 
actually published [Cf. Willems, Elude sur la 1"' edition des Maximes , 
1864],—Whether this manner of sounding opinion was as common 
as gome have alleged ? 

Of the value of the Maxtmes, and that it has been strongly overrated. 
—Does La Rochefoucauld possess a system or merely a “ doctrine 1 ? 
That if he possess one, it merely consists in blaming men in general 
for the defects of his own character.—The Maximes do no more than 
sum up his own experience of life ;—and his experience is limited in 
three directions;—by his immense ignorance;—by the comparative 
narrowness of the circle in wliieh he moved;—and by his indifference 
to momentous questions.—Some of his maxims are commonplace 
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though disastrous troubles of the Fronde, the court, the 
sovereign, and his youthful following of brilliant men 
and women were bent on amusement, eager for pleasure 
and possessed by an almost frenzied desire to taste life 
to the full. In what Mme de Motteville described as 
the ‘‘enchanted” gardens of Versailles and Fontaine¬ 
bleau, a thousand intrigues began and ended, compli¬ 
cated and crossed each other, to the indignation of 
the cross-grained champions of virtue, of those whom 


[Cf. Gilbert’s edition, Max. 2, 31, 79, 132, 134,174, etc.].—Repetitions 
m the Maximal [Cf. on the subject of love, 74, 76, 77, 136, or on the 
subject of fortune, 58, 57, 58, 60, 165, 470].—Absence of composition 
and order in the Maximes. —The style of the Muximes and its con¬ 
formity of idea with the “ precious” style [Cf. 4, 115, 175, 252, 355, 
etc.]. Whether this preciosity does not degenerate in places into 
nonsense [Cf. 69, 78, 97].—But there remain a few maxims that 
deserve their reputation: —for real mgemousness [Cf. 105, 182, 218] ; 

for vivacity [Cf. 19, 367, 370] ;—and above all for clearness.—That 
this last quality, which, up to then, had been extremely rare, doubt¬ 
less assured the success of the book. 

Did La Rochefoucauld collaborate with Mme de La Fayette ?—The 
statement in Seyraismun : Mine de La Fayette used to say of M. de 
La Rochefoucauld : 1 1 have to thank him for my wit, but it is I who 
regenerated his heart.’ ”—The earlier novels of Mme de La Fayette : 
La I J rnui'88H de Monljtemncr, 1660;— Zuytle, 1670;— L<t Princesse de 
Cleven , 1672;—Mme de Scuden’s c\idenee on this point [Cf. Cor- 
respondance de Pussy-lit tbit l in, Lalanno’s edition, lii. 340],—and 
confusion must be avoided between Mine do Scuderi, the wife of 
Georges, and Madeleine, her sister-in-law.—That after a thorough 
examination it is difficult to find any trace of th% hand of La 
Rochefoucauld in the Princesse de Clevcs ;—that it is merely true 
that both the Princesse de Cleves and the Muriates are natural 
off-shoots of the “precious” spirit, though of a slightly different 
order;—and that there is no trace either in the one or in the other 
of “ Cartesianism”;—while it is easy to point to traces of “ Jansenism ” 
in them [Cf. the preface to the first edition]. 

Of La Rochefoucauld’s place in the literature of liis time;—and of 
the impropriety there would be in making him out “ a great writer.”-— 
A “ great writer ” is always abundant and fertile, and above all offers 
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Molifcre attacked in Tartuffe, perhaps with the consent 
of the. king and in any case greatly to his satisfaction. 
It seemed—says an historian, whose idea I should be loth 
to borrow without giving it in his own words—“it seemed 
as if pleasure were eager to encircle with its garlands and 
to deck with its flowers the throne whose possession it was 
jealously disputing with fame ” [Cf. Walekenaer, Memoir cs 
sur Madame de Sevigtie , vol. ii., Paris, 18441. The time 
passed in a perpetual succession of banquets, repasts, 

greater variety than La Rochefoucauld did.—That on this account, 
and in every sense of the word, he may be called “ a writer of rare 
talent ”:—rare by reason of his sterility;—rare by reason of his 
originality;—and finally, when he is at his best, rare by reason of his 
exquisite qualities. 

3. The Works. — Portrait de M. la Rochefoucauld in the Portraits 
de Mile de Montpensier , 1659;— Mcmoires de M. D. L. R., Cologne, 
1662, Vandyek;— Reflexions on sentences, et Manmrs Morales, Thu 
Hague, 1664, J. and D. Stcncker, reprinted by M. Alphonse Pauly, 
Paris, 1883, 1). Morgand.—Still the genuine “original” edition is 
that of 1665, Paris, Rarbin. 

Li Rochefoucauld has also left some minor works or fragments 
which, according to their nature, are included in the editions either of 
the Mcmoires or of the Maniacs ;—and about a hundred Letters. 

The last edition of the Maniacs that appeared under his own 
supervision was that of 1678, containing 541 maxims instead of 314; 
—the best edition of Ins works is that oi MM. Hilbert and Lourdault, 
Paris, 1868-1883, Haehette. 

II.—Jean-Baptlste Poquelin de Moliere [Fans, 1621; 11673, 
Paris]. ^ 

1. The Sources*. —Bayle’s Dietionnairc , article Poquelin. 1695; 
—Grimarest, La Vie de M. de Moliere , 1705;—Baillet, Jiu/r- 
ments des savants , No. 1520, vol. v. in the edition of 1722:—the 
brothers Parfaict, Histoire da theatre franca is, vol. x. 1747;— 
J. Tascliereau, Histoire dc la vie et des ouvrages de Moliere, 
1825,—and the 5th edition, 1863 ;—Bazin, Notes Ins longues sur 
la vie de Mohere , 1847, 1848, 1849, 1851 Soulie, Rccherches 

1 Consult M. Paul Lacroix, liibliouraphie MoWresque. Pans, 1875, AuguBto 
Fontaine. 
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promenades, carousals, water parties, “river baths," 
masquerades, concerts, comedies and ballets, whence 
arose and assumed definite shape, not without some 
prejudice to morality, a new politeness, less studied 
and freer than that of old, equally removed 

From the rigorous virtue of the remote ages 

and from the ceremoniousness of preciosity, both of 
which it rendered ridiculous in a different way but to 

sur Molicrc et sur so famille, Paris, 1868;—Jal, Du'tionnaire 
critique dc biographic et d’histoire, articles Bk.tart and Moliere, 
1864 and 2nd edition, Pans, 1872;—J. Loiseleur, Lcs Points obscurs 
dc la vie de Moliere , Pans. 1877;—L. Moland, Mohdre, so, vie et ses 
ouvrages, 2nd edition, Pans, 1885;—Henri Chardon, Monsieur de 
Modene . . . et Madeleine Be j art, Paris, 1886;—G. Larroumet, 
La comrdie de Moliere, Vauicur et le milieu, PariH, 1887 ;- -Paul 
Mesnard’a Notice forming volume x. of the Moliere in the collection of 
the Grands Ecrivains de France, 1889,— G. Monval, Le Molicriste, 
ten volumes, 1879-1889. [The brochures dealing with Moliere's stays 
in the vanous provincial towns he visited are too numerous for a list 
of them to be given here, but almost all of them arc referred to in the 
last five works]. 

Vauvenargues, Rdjiexions critiques sur quclqucs poeies, 1746;— 
Diderot, Entreticns sur le Fils vaturel, and Essen sur la poesie 
dramatique, 1758;—Rousseau, Lettrc sur lcs spectacles, 1758;— 
Chamfort, Elogc de Moliere, 1769;—N. Lemercier, Fours analytique 
de Literature, 1810-1816, vol. iv.;—Schlegel. Fours dr Litera¬ 
ture dramatique, 1809-1814;—Samte-lieuve, Portraits httcraircs, 
1835; Port-Royal [bk. ui., eh. 15 and 16]; and Nouvcaux Lundis, 
1864;—P. Stapfer, La Petite Fomddie de la critique lit4craire, Paris, 
1866 ;—Louis Veuillot, Molicrc et Bourdaloue, Pans, 1863 and 1875; 
F. Brunetifere, La Philosophic de Moliere [ Etudes critiques, vol. iv.] 
and Les Epoques du theatre franqais, —Jules Lemaitre, Impressions 
de theatre , 1886-1896. 

F. Geuin, Lexique compare de Molidre , Pads, 1845;—Paringault, 
De la langur du droit dans le theatre de Moliere , Paris, 1861;— 
Alexandre Dumas fils, preface to Un pdre prodigue , 1868;—Edmond 
Schorer, Une heresie litUrairc , 1886;—Ch. Livet, Lexique compare 
de la Itingue de Molidre, Paris, 1895-1897. 
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an equal extent. This new politeness speedily exerted 
its influence, at first on manners, which became at once 
more elegant and more natural; on the language, of which 
it completed the refinement; on the sentiments, which 
became more subtle and more complicated. The success 
of the Misanthrope in 1666, of Andromaque in 1667, of 
Amphitryon in 166K was the outward evidence of its 
triumph. It spread throughout the capital, and before 
long even to the provinces; and still further afield, abroad, 


"V. Fonrnel, Lrs Cn&tempnrainx de Mohr re, Paris, 1863-1875. 

Samuel Chappuzeau, Le Theatre fra nra is, with a preface and notes 
by G. Monval, Pans, 1876;—Eugene Despois, Lr Theatre fra neats 
so us Louis XIV., 4tb edition, Pans, 1894. 

2. The Man and the Poet. 

A, His youth arid his years of apprenticeship and travel [Cf. 
Goethe, Wilhelm Meister]. —Moliero’s family;—his father, Jean 
Poquelin, and his mother, Mane Crease;—second marriage of 
Moliere's father, 1633;—Mohero’s studies at Clermont College ;—it 
is untrue that the Prince de Conti was among Ins comrades there ; — 
on the other hand, he frequented* tile household of LuilLLer, of whom 
Chapelle was the natural son [Cf. Luillior's Historirtte m Tallemant 
des Roaux, vol. iv., and the notes of Paulin Paris] ;—and that there lie 
perhaps became acquainted with Gassendi;—who most certainly was 
not a Cartesian.—Did Moliere, in a well-known passage of the 
Misanthrope , 

La malpropre, sur soi de pou d’attraits chargee, &o., 

translate a not less well-known passage of Lucretius ?—and that m 
any case others had imitated the passage before him;—among them 
Desmarets in*his Visionnaires and Searron in his Japhef d'Armeme. 
—The company frequented by Moliere in his early years was not the 
best that was open to a young man of the middle class in 1640;— 
while the company he kept became still worse when he made the 
acquaintance of Bejarts [Cf. Jal in his Diciionnairc, and Henri 
Chardon, Monsieur de Modetie, etc.]—He gives up his post of valet 
attached to the royal household and becomes an actor, 1643;— 
Founding of the Illustrious Theatre, 1643;—the enterprise is un¬ 
successful ;—a second theatre started in the Croix Noire tennis-court 
has a still shorter existence;—Moliere is imprisoned for debt, 1645.— 
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in the petty German courts and on the restored throne 
of the Stuarts, it became for the whole of Europe the 
example and lesson it was for France. 

The truth is the change marked an epoch not only 
in the history of manners, but also in the fortunes of 
France. Amid all these innovations, amid the very 
pleasures in vogue, the action of the sovereign was 
making itself felt by the energy of his will, the fixity 
of his purpose, the ubiquity of his regard, and the might 


Changes in the troupe and departure of Moliere for the provinces, 
end of 1646 or beginning of 1647. 

His tour through the provinces [Cf. Chardon, La troupe du Roman 
comique devoilee , Pans, 1876].—He plays successively:—1647, at 
Carcar8onne, Toulouse , and Albl ;—1648, at Nantes, and Fontenay- 
le-Comte ;—at Angnulemr ?—at Limoges'} [It will be remarked 
that Limoges is the only French town of which Moliere specifically 
mentions a street in his plays] ; —1649, at Toulouse and Narbonne ;— 
1650, at Agen ;—and why this stay at Agen authorises the belief that 
prior to it Moliere gave two or three representations at Bordeaux 
[Cf. Etudes erihqucs,x. i.] ;—1651, at Pczenas and Carearsonne ;— 
1652, at Lyons ;—1653, at Lyons , La Grange des Pres [Cf. Mtmoirr.x 
de Daniel do Cosnac ];—1654, at Montpellier, Lyons and Vienne ?; 
—1655, at Montpellier , Lyons , and Pczenas; —1656, at Pt'zenas, 
Narbonne , and Beziers ;—1657, at Beziers, Nimes , Lyons , Dijon , 
and Avignon ;—1658, at Grenoble and Rouen. —On October 24 of 
the same year, Moliere plays for the first time in the presence of 
the king, “in the guard-room of the old Louvre,” the pieces repre¬ 
sented being Nicom&de and the Docfeur union reux. 

The advantages Moliere denved from his years of travel.—In the 
first place, he learnt his profession in the course of hife tours;—and, 
in this connection, that it is strange that it should have occurred 
to no student of Moliere to draw up a list of the pieces in which 
he acted.—There would be several ways of setting about this task, 
for instance :—an effort might be made to ascertain what plays 
were successful in Paris between 1646 and 1658;—and to ascer¬ 
tain who were the authors with whom the Bejarts were personally 
acquainted [and at least three of them are known: Rotrou, Magnon, 
and Tristan l’Hermitte] ;—and, finally, his library might be searched 
[Cf. E. Soulid, Reeherchea’] for plays, which he seems to have 
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of his arm. He had done more than merely accept 
as tha natural heir the authority which had been, as 
it were, stored up for him by Mazarin and Bichelieu; 
he had taken it over with the intention of keeping it 
intact in his own hands. In the place of ministers 
there were to he more managing clerks! Counsellors 
were to give way to courtiers ! He was to have no 
more equals, not even abroad, but instead, on the 
banks of the Thames or amid the sands of Branden- 

imitated in his own .pieces, but in which he does not appear to 
have acted in Paris [Of. Desmaret’s Visionnaires \ Gilet de la 
Teyssonnene's Le Dcnimse ; Cyrano’s Le Pedant jane]. —Other 
advantages derived by Moliere from his tours.—During the wars of 
the Fronde he saw the provinces in naturalibus ;—and, in this 
connection, of the services rendered literature by revolutions.—As a 
“ Bohemian ” and an actor, he was well placed to observe the comio 
side of life from an independent standpoint;—and to gauge social 
inequalities;—the foolishness of the groat;—the power of resistance 
or of inertia of prejudices.—Finally, as actor, author, and the 
manager of a company he learnt what responsibility meant;—a 
matter of which his friend La Fontaine, for example, will never have 
any conception;—while, if a certain bitterness resulted from these 
manifold experiences, it is to this bitterness that he owes the 
superiority of his genius. 

13. Molitre's plays. 

That there are at least two reasons why the language in which 
they are written should be studied first of all;—the first is that 
Moliore’s language is almost the only point on which MolitNre is 
still taken to task at the present day;—and the second, that it is 
primarily as a«vriter that he contrasts with those who preceded him, 
Pascal excepted.—Alexandre Dumas is mistaken in thinking that 
Moliere would be reproached with making an involved use of sentences 
beginning with the relative pronouns “qui” and “ que.” [Cf. preface 
to XJnpkreprodigue ].— On the contrary, he is blamed :— for not having 
an organic style [Scherer];—for mixing his metaphors [Scherer, 
F6nelon, La Bruy^re] ;—for being “ abominably ” addicted to the use 
of “ chevilles,” that is, of expressions introduced solely with a view 
to filling up a line or to obtaining a rhyme [Scherer];—for being 
incorrect in his grammar [Vauvenargues, Bayle, La Bruy&re],—It 
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burg, mere “pensioners ” and “ clients. ” A bare five 
or six years sufficed to achieve these results. , Under 
the influence of this sovereign action, the establishment 
of order was witnessed, peace was seen to reign in the 
provinces, justice to penetrate there, honesty to resume 
its sway in business transactions, commerce, industry and 
the arts attracted and transplanted into France from 
Flanders or Italy, to make a fresh and vigorous start. 
France speedily became the richest and most populous of 

may be rejoined: that many of his grammatical blunders are not 
blunders at all, as is the case with those with which Voltaire finds 
fault in Corneille [Cf. his Commcntaire ] or Condorcet in Pascal [Cf. 
filoge de 1'ascal ];—that it is true that “chevilles" abound in his 
verses, because he writes too rapidly ;—on the other hand, strict 
adherence to metaphors is a characteristic of that “ preciosity ” of 
which he openly declared himself the enemy [Cf. the metaphors of 
Saint-Simon or Montaigne];—while, to conclude, the “ organic style ” 
is not proper to comedy.—Again, it was impossible that Arnolphe 
should employ the same language as Agnes, Agnes as Armonde, 
Armando as Ang61ique;—the fact is, Moliere’s style adapts itBelf to 
the character of his personages;—it is a dramatic and a comic style ; 
—or, in other words, it is primarily expressive of the truth of 
the characters.—Had Mohere written like Terence, he would only 
have been half himself.—Further, for reasons of temperament;— 
of extraction;—and of personal experience of life, Moliere’s style is:— 
middie-class, which distmgiiishes it from Racine's style;—“affluent," 
to use Samt-lleuve’s expression, which distinguishes it from Regnard’s 
style [Cf. J. J. Weiss, Eloge tie RcgnartT] ;—it is “ life-like,” which 
distinguishes it from Boileau’s style, which, though it issues from the 
same source, remains “bookish” ;—finally, and sineeiit is throughout 
prosaic, a feature that distinguishes it from La Fontaine’s style, 
Molifcre’s style 1 b eminently realistic or “ naturalistic.” 

• The naturalism of Moli&re ; and how it shows itself in the first 
place in his attitude;—if his two first plays be excepted;—and it be 
studied in Les Frecicuses ridicules, 1659; Sganarelle, 1660; L'Ecole 
ties mans, 1661; L'Ecole des femmes, 1662; Critique de Vicole des 
femmes, 2668; Impromptu de Versailles, 1668; and the Tartuffe of 
1664. —“Precieux” and pedants;—nobles and commoners;—actors 
and authors;—courtiers and ecclesiastics;—prudes and grotesque 
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all the European states, and when, after a campaign of 
a few months, the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle consummated 
what had been accomplished in the Pyrenees and in 
Westphalia, there was at once no more brilliant Court 
than that of Louis XIV., and no sovereign better obeyed 
by his subjects, or more admired, more feared and more 
envied by his rivals than this monarch of twenty-nine ! 
It is not surprising, under these conditions, that the 
“ men of letters ” should have admired him with the rest 


characters,—all those whom he attacks in these works arc those 
who disfigure and tamper with nature; —are those who interpose 
pedantic rules or respect for prejudices between art and the repre¬ 
sentation of life ;—and are more especially those who claim to put 
nature under restraint or to discipline it.—Nature cannot be trans¬ 
formed ;—and the vanity of the efforts that are made to transform 
it is the source whence Moliere draws Ins comic effects.—This con¬ 
sideration, too, accounts for Ins showing himself independent of 
rules;—and of foreign writers;—an end to plays of the stamp of 
Bertrand de Cigarral or dnm Jnphet d’ Armenia !—It is for the 
same reason that Moliere attacks .Corneille and the “great come¬ 
dians,” those of the Hotel do Bourgognesince they do not work 
from the living model;—but set themselves an ideal of which we 
cannot verify the excellence by comparing it with nature. 

That this naturalism is also met with in Moliere’s philosophy;— 
for there is a connection between these piinciplcs and those of the 
“libertines” ;—and those of Montaigne and Rabelais [Cf. ubo\e, pp. 
59 and 88].—In his earlier plays and down to Ta r tuff a, Moliere does 
not appear to doubt for on instant of the goodness of nature;—and, 
in any case, he prefers leaving nature to itself to endeavouring to 
make it “ unnatural.”—The signification of Tartujfe, —[Cf. Stendhal, 
Racine et Shakespeare', Louis Veuillot, Moliere et Bourdaloue; abbe 
Davin, Les sources de Tarluffe, m the newspaper he Monde, August' 2, 
18, 15, 22, 27 and September 3, 15, 19, 1873; Louis Laeour, he 
Tartujfe par ordre de Louis XIV., 1877];—and that to understand 
the indignation the play aroused, attention must be directed more 
particularly to the character of Orgon.—Both Janseuists and Jesuits 
are taken to task in the play;—while it is beyond question that 
religion is attacked in it, so far as religion be conceived as a “ restrain¬ 
ing principle.”—Of the reasons Moliere had to believe that he was 

13 
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of their contemporaries, and that like them, they should 
have resolved of a common accord to lend him obedience, 
or, if a nobler,—and perhaps a more just,—expression be 
preferred, that they should all have gravitated towards 
this rising sun, as to a natural and inevitable centre of 
attraction. Their interests, even the interests of their 
art, and their concern for their dignity invited them 
to adopt this course. Admitting, for example, that 

approved by Louis XIV,;—and of the vexations which Tartuffe 
procured him. 

That these vexations coincide with the critical period of Moliferc’s 
life;—with his connubial misfortunes;—aud with the early stages 
of his illness.—Was his faith in his philosophy of “ nature ” shaken in 
consequent.e ?—The doubtful and almost enigmatical character of the 
plays he produced between 1664 and 1669: Don Juan , 1665; Lc 
Misanthrope, 1666; Tartuffe (the second), 1667; L'Avarc, 1668; 
Georges Dandxn, 1668.—The signification of these plays is not clear ; 
—he seems to admit m them that nature sometimes stands in need of 
being modified;—he is doubtless undergoing the influence of the 
“politeness ” m vogue around linn ;—and the obligations he is under 
as a courtier hinder him from following the bent of his temperament. 
—At last, however, the authorisation to play Tartuffe in public frees 
him from this restraint, 1669 ;—and the absurdities of medical science 
strengthen him in his ideas [Cf. Maurice Raynaud, Les Medecins au, 
temps de Moherep, — and his plays become its clear as ever they 
were. 

Monsieur de Pourceaugnac , 1669; Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, 
1670; Lea fourberies de Scapiv, XQT1; Les femmes sax'antes, 1672; 
La Comtesse d'Kscarbagnas, 1672; Le malude imaginaire , 1676.— 
How Monsieur de Pourceaugnae takes us back to the period of the 
Etourdi and of the Depit amoureux, especially if the Fourberies de 
Scapin be considered together with it.-— Similarly the Femmes savanies 
takes us back to the Precieuses ridicules ;—perhaps without there 
being any very excellent reasons at the time for the reversion;—and 
the Malade imaginaire takes us back to the Medccin malgre lui. — 
Of the character of Moliere’s jests at the expenso of doctors,—and 
that the essence of his quarrel with them is that he blames them for 
wishing to be more skilful than nature.—Nature cannot be “ patched 
up ” when once it is “ broken up,”—but rather to attempt to patch it 
up is to break it up altogether [Cf. Malade , iii., sc. 8]. “ Nature 
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they stood in need of a, Maecenas, who should secure 
them the boon of leisure,—and how could it be otherwise 
at a period at which the idea had not occurred to men 
that a writer might live by his pen ?—the protection of 
the king relieved them of the necessity of being the ser¬ 
vants of some nobleman or rich citizen, exempted them for 
the future from writing “dedications a la Montauron ,” and 
gave them a delinite, though doubtless still a modest rank 

has veiled our eyes too closely to allow of our fathoming the mys¬ 
teries of our frame. . . . When a doctor talks to you of . . . again 
putting the natural functions in full working order ... ho is telling 
you a medical fairy tale. . . . When we are ill, nature of itself 
contrives to find a way out of the trouble with which it is beset.” 

Finally, in Moliere’s art,—his naturalism shows itself by his choice 
of his subjects, which are less and less complicated.—There is but 
very little “ matter,” to use the expression Racine will shortly 
employ, and scarcely any plot in the Misanthrope, 1666; m L'Arare , 
1668; in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, 1670; in La Comtesse iVFscur- 
hagnas, 1672 ; in Le Malatle imagunure, 1678,—or where there is a 
semblance of a plot, as m the Femmes sacantes, it is of no interest; 
—and, m this connection, of the eydmgs of Moli&re’s plays.—In the 
second place, whereas up to Tartuffe Moli&rc introduced none but 
individual characters into Ins plays, m his later pieces lie is constantly 
depicting “ the family ” ;—ns m L'Arare ; Georges Danilin ; Le Bour¬ 
geois gentilhomme. ; Les femmes savantes; Le malaile imaginaire 
and the reason is, that it is only m our relations with others that our 
ludicrous traits and our vices come into full view and beer all their 
consequences.—In the third and last place Moliere widens more and 
more his field of observation, so as to make it include the whole of 
his experience of life :—for instance his knowledge of the provinces m 
Poureeaugnac m and La Comtesse d'Fsearbagnas ;—of the middle 
classes in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme ;—of the semi-middle class in 
Georges Dundm. —It is as if one wore to say that in each sucoessue 
work he summoned a greater number of spectators ;—and a greater 
variety, to judge of the truth of his delineations;—and to recognise 
themselves, their children and their neighbours in the pictures of 
life he offers them.—This is the explanation of the bitterness that 
underlies a portion of his work;—and, in this connection, of 
the connection between Naturalism in literature and Pessimism. 
Whether this connection, perceived by Moliere, did not oblige him, 
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in the social hierarchy. In view of these benefits, of 
what importance is it that some indulgence in flattery 
was the price of this protection ? And who will argue 
that Moliere, Boileau, Bacine, and their fellow writers 
would have been the greater had they been wanting in 
gratitude ? In reality they were well aware that in a 
purely aristocratic society neither their talent nor their 
genius would have sufficed to allow of their aecomplish- 

from fear of finding himsolf writing drama, to give more and more 
room to buffoonery in his later works: Monsieur de Pourccaugnac , 
Le Bourgeois gcntilhommc , Le Malade imaginaire :—and whether a 
measure of sadness is not inherent to all observation of life that is in 
any way deep ? 

How Moliere escaped the consequences of his naturalism;—and to 
begin with he did not always escape them;—as for example in 
Georges Bandin or in Le Malade imaginaire. —Still, being absolutely 
in need of the protection of Louis XIV., he endeavoured to fall in 
with the latter’s tastes ;—and, in this connection of Moliere as a 
courtier [C'f. Tartuffc and Amphitryon]. —How his principle of sub¬ 
ordinating his situations to Ins characters was yet more efficacious 
in saving hnn from his naturalism;—because there are few 
“ characters” in nature, few Tartuffes, Harpagons or Alcestes;—but 
there are the beginnings of such personages m everybody;—and to 
develop these beginnings to the full is to add something to nature ;— 
and to outstrip nature while imitating it [C-f. the ** types ” in Balzac’s 
novels, in Eugenie Grandct or Lc Fere Goriot ],—That the ideal does 
not consist solely in the representation of beauty;—but also in the 
portrayal of characters or of types.—Add to this that most of the 
more important of Moh^re’s comedies are written to some extent 
in support of a thesis;—and a thesis, in the drama as in the novel, 
implies that the wnter criticises nature while imitating it;—not to go 
so far as to say that he proposes to correct nature.—This is exactly 
Moli^re’s case;—and to this circumstance is due the “ satirical ” 
force of his comedy.—Finally, Moliere wrote in general in verse;— 
and prosaic as his verse may be in general,—there sue things it is 
impossible to express in verse. 

C. Molitre's influence ;—and that in no branch of literature has 
the influence of a writer been more considerable upon the works 
belonging to that particular branch.—HiB influence on Begnard; the 
Folies amour e uses is merely the Ecole dee femmes travestied by the 
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ing their work in liberty, of tlieir enforcing the esteem of 
their adversaries, or of their triumphing over the resistance 
of the coteries and of opinion. Without the protection of 
L/Ouis XIV., Moliere would have succumbed to the hos¬ 
tility of his enemies; and it was the king in person who 
overcame the disinclination of the courtiers of the former 
regime to admire the masterpieces of Kacine. They all 
of them preferred Corneille; and to say nothing here of 

introduction, after the Italian fashion, of disguisoments and lazzi ;—the 
Ligataire universal is merely a skilful combination of the Malade 
imaginairc and the "Fourberies de Srajjin. —His influence on Le 
Sage:— Turraret is merely a combination of the Bourgeois gcnhl- 
homme and the Comtesse d'Escarbagnas ;—and Gil Bias itself is 
merely a comedy of Moliere related in narrative and presented in 
the form of a novel.— His influence was not less great abroad [C'f. 
Macaulay, Le Theatre anglais sous la Best aura t ion]. Fielding's 
comedies are merely “ adaptations ” of the comedy of Moliere ; - and 
the same must be said of one of tlie masterpieces of English diama 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal [C’f. Louis Mohuid, Htstoirc posthumr 
de Moliere ].—We again meet with the influence of Moliere in 
Beaumarchais’ masterpiece, which is Le Barbier de Senile [Cf. for 
the central idea L'Ecolc des femmes , and for the subsidiary details, 
for instance, for the scene of the singing master, the Malade imagi- 
naire~\, —In consequence, one might almost say that for the past two 
hundred years a comedy lias been good in proportion as it has 
resembled the comedy of Moliere and mediocre or had m propor¬ 
tion as it has differed therefrom;—or, m other words, that for two 
hundred years Mohave’s comedy has determined the form of “ Euro¬ 
pean comedy.” 

On the other hand Moliere has exerted less influence on ideas,—and, 
as will be se5h later on, his attacks on preciosity were entirely 
unavailing [Cf. Roederer, Memoire sur Vlustoire de la soeittc pohc\ — 
Why it is that women do not care for Moliere.-- Was he successful 
in his attacks on religion ?—This, also, docs not seem to ha\ e been 
the case;—even his attacks on affected piety were unsuccessful;— 
admitting his Tartuffe to be almost nearer the truth as a picture of 
the manners of French society in 1690 than as a pieture of those 
manners in 1665 [Cf. La Bruy^re].—But he was most unsuccessful of 
all in his attacks on doctors;—indeed, it is since he scoffed at them 
that doctors have come to be accepted as veritable guides in matters 
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the cabal of the two Plied re, who is not acquainted with 
Mme de S6vigne’s estimate of the author of Andromaque ? 
I fear, too, that had the times been different, such writers 
as Chapelain and Montausier would have caused the author 
of the Satires to be well beaten, to the damage of their 
reputation—and to that of the shoulders of the poet. And, 
finally, ought we to-day to underrate the extent of the ser¬ 
vices rendered French literature by Louis XIV., rendered 
almost without an effort, I mean by the sole effect of his 


of conscience.—Ought the conclusion to be drawn from Moli^re’s 
failures that art should have no other object but itself ? 

No, if a number of persons continue to regard Molicre as their master 
in the matter of conduct.-—The exaggeration on this score of Moll ore's 
admirers, —and of Hamte-Beuve himself [Cf. Noui'rau.c Lund in, vol. v., 
1864].—A remark of Goethe [Cf. Conversations with Fckermanri] - 
and that neither the perfection of Moliere’s masterpieces,—nor the 
trials of his existence should blind us or prevent us calling attention to 
the limitations of his genius.—Ills philosophy consists m part in carica¬ 
turing or deriding idl delicacy [Cf. Bossuet, Maxnnes stir la Cnnihlie , 
and Rousseau, Lett re sur leu spectacles'] ;—and that this fact is the 
explanation of his failure in his conflict with preciositysince the 
“precious” spirit represented in part a legitimate resistance to natural 
coarseness, and Molieie did not lefrain from scoffing at this feature of 
preciosity.—Whether it can be said that this hatred of preciosity is 
the ver^ essence of the Gallic genius [Cf. Renan, La Farce de Pathe- 
tin , and La ThroJnc/ie de Beranger] .—That a still graver error of 
Molicre, and another error that is perhaps inseparable from the 
Gallic genius, lies in his having persistently set himself against every 
idea of restraint and discipline. 

• 

It is our master that is our enemy, 

This I toll you in plain French. . . . 

He must not be reproached with having lacked nobleness and 
elevationsince one does not go to comedy for lessons in elevation 
or nobleness;—the higher sentiments not coming within its scope;— 
and as much may perhaps be said of too studied politeness.—Still, 
the greatness of Moliere would not suffer had ho here and there been 
less forcible or even less violent when making his points.—And his 
plays might have inculcated a less easy-going morality. 
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example and authority, when it is remembered that he 
oblige^ men of letters, by causing them to mix with the 
courtiers, to rid themselves little by little of a certain middle- 
class self-sufficiency, of a certain rusty pedantry with which 
they were still besmeared, so to speak; that in this way 
he secured their admission into the ranks of polite 
society; and that it is due to him that they acquired, by 
coming in contact with and frequenting statesmen and 
men and women of fashion, a number of qualities which 


8. The Works.— It will suffice to enumerate here those of Moliere’s 

m 

works to which we have not had occasion to refer above. They are : 
Le Medecin vohmt, and La Jalousie Ju BarhoutUc, two sketches of 
dubious authenticity :— Dam Game Jr Navarre, 1661; Left Faeheux , 
1681; La Prineesse J'liliJe , 1664; Le manage force, 1664; 1'Amour 
medecin, 1665; Le me Jen n mulgre lui , 1666; Mehcertr , 1666; Le 
Sicilien , 1667; and Les amants magmjiques, 1670;—two pieces of 
verse: Le Heme me meat au mi and La Gloire Jr Yal-Jr-Grace ;— 
and in the last place his Prefaces and Dedications and bin Petitions to 
the King in connection with Tartuft'e. 

The principal editions are, as regards original editions or editions 
deserving to be regarded as such, the edition of 1666;—that of 1673; 
—that of 1674 ;—and that of 1682 by Lagrange and Vivot. These four 
editions form a first connected batch to which may be added the 
Elzevir editions. The edition of 1682, which some publishers adopt 
as their standard even to-day, is as incorrect as it is ugly. 

Next in order come : the edition of 1734 [with the commentary of 
Joly and La Serre and Bouchers’ illustrations] 6 vols. in 4to, Paris, 
Frault; — and the edition of the “Libr.unes associes” [with Bret’s 
commentary and Moreau’s illustrations], Pans, 1773. The first is the 
finer, and the second the more estimable. 

Among the many modern editions may be cited: A Itegmer’s 
edition, 5 vols. 4to, Paris, 1878, Imprimene Nationale; —and the 
edition in the series of the “ Grands Ecrivains," edited bj Mine 
Eugene Despois and Paul Mesnurd, Pans, 1873-1893, Ilachette, 
11 vols. in 8vo. 

III.— Jean de La Fontaine [Chateau-Thierry, 1621; f 1695, 
Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Baillet, Jligaments dea savants, vol. v. of the edition 
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are not come by as a rule in the back parlour of a 
“ master upholsterer ” or in the household of a qjerk of 
the Courts ? 

For it is at this juncture that under the* combined 
influence of all these causes, French literature becomes 
at once really human, in the widest sense of the word, 
and really naturalist or natural. What is more “ natural ” 
than the comedy of Moliere unless it be the tragedy of 
Eacine; and what is more human ? It is by this cha- 

of 1722, No 1551 [Cf. Fureteire’s second Factum ];—Louis Racine, 
Memoirea aur la vie dc son ptre, 1747;—Matthieu Marais, Histoire 
de la vie et dea ouvrages de la Fontaine , published for the first time 
in 1811;—Walckenaer, Histoire dc la vie et dcs ouvrages de La 
Fontaine, Paris, 1820, 1822,1824,1858;—Paul Mesnard’s biographical 
notice preceding the La Fontaine m the senes of the “ Oran da 
Eenvams,” Pans, 1888. 

C. Robert, Fables inedites des XIF, XIIF ct XIV sideles and 
Fables de La Fontaine , Paris, 1825;—Lessing, Abhandlungen iiber 
die Fabel [1759], vol. viii. of the collected edition of his works 
published by Goschen, 1868, Leipsic ;—Saint-Marc Girardin, La 
Fontaine et les Fabulisfes, a series of lectures delivered in 1858-1859, 
and published in 1867, Pans;—Max Muller, La Migration des 
fables, in his Essais de nujthologie comparee, London and Paris, 
1870. 

Chamfort, Eloge de La Fontaine , 1774;—Tame, La Fontaine et 
aes fables, Paris, 1858-1860;—Sainte-Beuve, Portraits htterairea, 
vol. i., 1829, and Causeries, vol. xiii., 1857;—G. L&fenestre, La 
Fontaine in the “ Grands Ecrivains franfais ” senes, Paris, 1895. 

Damas-Hinard, La Fontaine et Buffon, Paris, 1861;-P. de 
Rdmusat, La Fontaine naturaliate, in the Revue dea f)eux Monde a, 
December 1, 1869; — Nicolardot, La Fontaine et la Comidie 
humaine, Paris, 1885. 

Marty-Laveaux, Esaai aur la langue de la Fontaine, PariB, 1858: 
—Th. de Banville, La Fontaine, 1861, in Crepet’s collection of 
French poets, vol. ii., and at the end of the 2nd edition of his Petit 
trait& de poiaie franqaise, Paris, 1881, 

2. The Artist, the Man and the Poet.—T he first part of La 
Fontaine’s life [1621-1660].—His neglected education;—his sojourn 
at the Oratory;—his marriage [1647];—and that were it not for 
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racter of humanity that the work of these writers differs 
from, though at the same time it be a continuation of, 
the tragedy of Corneille, the novel of La Caprenede and 
the burlesqfue comedy of Scarron ,—VEcolier de Salamanquc 
or Dom Japhet d'Armenie ,—and as La Fontaine says m 
speaking of the Fdelictix : 

We have changed our method, 

Jodelet is no longer in fashion, 

And now it is incumbent on vs 

To follow nature with the utmost closeness, 

Moliere, he would doubtless have been merely a “ Precieux” and a 
“ libertme.”—His adaptation of the “Eunuch” of Terence, 1654.— 
He is pensioned by Superintendent Fouquet, 1657.—His Sonnets, 
Madrigals, and Ballads.—His poem Adonis [Cf. the Adonis of Shake- 
pearc], 1658.— Lc Songc dc Vaux , 1608;— Klegie aus vymjdics dr 
Yau.r, 1661.—La Fontaine’s relations with Moliere, Boileau, end 
Racine [Cf. tlic prologue to Psyche , and Soberer, Lc Cabaret du 
Monton blanc m his Etudes critiques], —He exchanges the protection 
of Fouquet for that of the Duehesse de Bouillon [Cf. Amedce Renee, 
Les Nieces de Mazarin ].—The first of the Contes, 1664-1666,— and 
the early Fables, 3668. 

La Fontaine’s character.—His easy-going nature and his egoism ; — 
his lack of dignity;—his parasitism.—What would have become of 
the social status of the man of letters if there had been many La 
Fontaines'?—La Fontaine’s “riskiness” (gauloiserie );—and what is 
to be understood by this word [Cf. Taine La Fontaine, et sen fables ],— 
Of the danger that might attach to treating La Fontaine with too 
much indulgence;—that his Contes are, in general, unwholesome pro¬ 
ductions;—and that he contrives to be even more licentious than 
Boccaccio, where he follows his text [Cf. Marc Monnier, La Renais¬ 
sance de Danlk a Luther , Paris, 1884].—The reception accorded the 
Contes by his contemporaries.—That La Fontaine’s naivete pre¬ 
vented him neither from depicting himself as a beau in the prologue 
to Psyche ;—nor from having amply sufficient cunning to allow of his 
“ eating the bread of idleness ” ;—and how, m defiance of morality, 
some of his finest qualities were the outcome of his very defects. 

A. The Artist. —A remark of Mine dc la Sabli^re on the subject of 
“ the Fablier .”—For the very reason that he never took life seriously 
and that he lived, as it were, outside it, life for him was never anything 
more than a spectacle.—In what respect this disposition of mind is 
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It is well understood, however, that this close imitation 
of nature shall be confined to the copying of ttye most 
general and permanent characteristics observed in it, 
and shall not include the rendering of any of the acci¬ 
dental features, of the exceptions and deformities that 
distort or corrupt it,—that make nature, in fact, “un¬ 
natural.” Indeed, although there is no doubt that a 
man who is one-eyed, lame, or humpbacked, is still a 

eminently that of the “artist” [Of. G. Flaubert, Preface pour les 
opuvres <lc L. Bouilhet ];—and that this disposition, coupled with La 
Fontaine’s desultory existence, explains how it was that his Fables 
were works of a character unique at the time.— Corneille had been 
a writer with a purpose;—Moliere had written in support of this or 
that thesis and had engaged m conflicts;—La Fontaine merely aimed 
at depicting what pleased him;—or even had no aim whate\er 
except that of pleasing lumself.—This attitude affords the key to 
the character of Ins alleged satire;—and Tame’s exaggeration on 
this score.—That men are per\ erted and that women are gossips ; 
—that the rich are insolent, and that the poor .ire imanablv obse¬ 
quious ;—that the great abuse their authority and that the humble 
allow themselves to be trodden on ;—or, finally, that the lion is the 
king of animals, and that the ass is eternally a dupe,—that such things 
should be, never irritates La Fontaine or arouses his indignation;—and 
yet that they should do so is the primary condition of satire.—Satire 
cannot exist unaccompanied by a moral purpose.—La Fontaine merely 
“ observes ” ; ho never passes judgment.—His maliciousness never goes 
further than the amusement a poor philosopher may find in convicting 
the great of this world of foolishness;—-lie is of opinion, too, that what¬ 
ever is human, since it is “natural,” has an equal claim upon the 
attention of the artist;—and m this way his artistic epicureanism leads 
him insensibly to naturalism. i 

B. The Naturalist. —That in applying this word to La Fontaine, it 
would be going too far to make it mean that he was a curious observer 
of the habits of animals [Cf. Paul de Remusat, La Fontaine main- 
raliste ];—it is even a question whether lie was a very close observer 
of their habits.—Of scientific truth and poetic truth.—That, in any 
case, it is sufficient that La Fontaine’s animals should be something 
more for him than mere human beings in disguise ;—and in point of 
fact, they fulfil this condition.—They possess for him a very individual 
and clearly defined character;—they have their peculiar outward 
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man, it is held, and quite rightly, not altogether that the 
sight or the representation of such beings is painful, hut 
that they themselves fall short, as it were, of the. definition 
of a man. Similarly, while the reality of an Attila, of a 
Jodelet, or of a Dom Japhet d’Armenie is not denied,— 
though the denial might be made, were it desired,—it is 
held that the characteristics which distinguish these per¬ 
sonages from ordinary mortals, cause them to he exceptions, 

aspect;—and move especially they ha\c idiosyncrasies.—But in 
describing him as a naturalist what is meant is : That m his ease, his 
curiosity with respect to and the freedom with which lie imitates nature 
was never restrained or moderated ;—by any necessity of “playing the 
courtier ”; —by obligations of the kind which the exigencies of the stage 
imposed on Moliero and It acme ;--or b\ am moral consideration.—It 
resulted that his interests were wider than those of many of his contem¬ 
poraries ;—and m consequence that his work contains and depicts more 
of nature than the work of any of his contemporaries.— The\, for their 
part, merely depicted man and not even the whole of man;—the 
reverse is the ease with the La Fontaine,— who goes to the length of 
showing us man in attitudes he had better have left alone. lie also 
depicted animals;-—a encumstance which gives life to his fables 
and distinguishes them from the jejune Aesopian fable [Cf. Lessing, 
Abhanrfl —He also introduced into his work the stars, the sky, 
water, an entire “ exterior nature,” which is absent from the work of 
his contemporaries.- -Herein lies the charm of his work;—and it is 
this characteristic that renders it eminently suitable, m one respect at 
least, and despite what has been said to the contrary [Cf. J. J. Rousseau. 
limih -J for the education of children.—Children derive from an 
acquaintance with La Fontaine’s fables much the same benefits as 
from visits to a zoological garden ;—and supposing children to learn 
from the fablei that “ people must not be judged by appearances,” or 
that “ humble folk are the \ictims of the folly of great personages,” 
what harm is done*.*—The same characteristic of familiarity is also 
met with in his Btyle.—However studied his st\le may be it is still 
that of a “ naturalist ” ;—owing to the freedom with winch he chooses 
his words ;—he does not draw the line at words of any class ;—owing 
to his rare employment of abstract terms, or to his happy way of 
accompanying such terms with popular expressions;—and, finally, 
owing to his free and easy phraseology, he is always more inclined 
to follow the dictates of sensibility than the rules of logic. 
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and place them outside nature and humanity. This is all 
as yet—for care must be taken not to confound on<* epoch 
with another! Nothing more is aimed at than to please 
the average man. But to please him it is necessary in the 
first place to enter into his feelings, and since it is 
imperative that we should ourselves have experienced 
these feelings before we can be acquainted with them 
and before we can give them expression, it comes about 

Bow the “ naturalism ” of La Fontaine brings him into touch with 
Moli&re;—and that both of them have the same “ philosophy ” ;— 
though in the case of La Fontaine it is less reasoned than in that of 
Moliere.—La Fontaine is a practical but not a militant Epicurean; 
—he is as much of the school of Saint-Evremond as of that of Moliere, 
— more concerned with enjoying life than with preaching;—and 
sufficiently easy-going not to he ruffled when fortune elects to 
trouble Ins enjoyment.—However, he is above everything else a poet;— 
and it is this last characteristic that definitely distinguishes him from 
certain of his illustrious contemporaries. 

C. The Poet .—A first proof that he is essentially a poet is bis choice 
of irregular or “ lyric ” verse;—and, m this connection, of the depicting 
or expression of sentiment by means of diversity of rhythm.—The 
Alexandrine only became “ lyrical ” by becoming “ romantic,” that is 
to say by abandoning classic uniformity.—Of La Fontaine’s versifica¬ 
tion [Of. Theodore de Banville, La Fontaine ],—Lamartine's strange 
opinion on this subject;—and that when ho blamed La Fontaine for his 
“ unequal ” versos, he had doubtless forgotten for how many such verses 
he was responsible for himself.—The poet is also recognisable in La 
Fontaine in the discreet but perpetual intervention of his own personality 
in his work;—it is he in person who acquaints us with his tastes and 
his mode of life,—who even gives us information as to his furniture;— 
and this is another lyrical characteristic, in view of*bhe limitations 
imposed on lyricism by the taste of the time.—Add the gift of depict¬ 
ing, of calling up before the eye, material objects;—the rhythm, 
harmony, and music of his verse;—and the higher gift, displayed even 
in his Conte* , of stripping reality of what is too material about it, of 
spiritualising it.—There are verses of his which are a landscape in 
themselves: 


But you are born most often 
On the watery shores of the kingdoms of the wind . . . 
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that what is unusual or singular is eliminated little by 
little from the conception of literature. “ What, Boileau 
is about to ask, is a new thought? It is in nowise, as the 
ignorant are disposed to believe, a thought nobody has ever 
had, or that it is improbable has ever occurred to anybody: 
on the contrary it is a thought that must have occurred to 
every one." This point established, let us call to mind one 
of the Satires or Epistles ol‘ Boileau himself, one of the 
comedies of Moliere, the Ecole des Femmes or the Misan- 

There are others that evoke a season of the year: 

When the mild zephy rs have renewed the grabs . . 

and there are others which, while they caress the eye and charm the 
ear, transport us into dreamland and the realm of illusion : 

Softly cradled by calm vapour*, 

Her head on her arm and hei arm on tho cloud, 

Lotting flowers fall, and not strewing them . . . 

If these qualities make of him a wan “ unique m Ins kind,'’ do they 
sever all connection between him and the literature of Ins time ?— 
No; and his artistic ideal is in close conformity with that of his 
illustrious contemporaries.—By his general mode of thinking lie is of 
the family of Moliere and of Boileau;—by his mode of depicting and 
of expression he is of the family of Racine;—and we have said that to 
start with he belonged to the school of Voiture and Itacan.—The main 
difference between him and his contemporaries lies m the fa f, t that lie 
wrote more especially for himself;—which is doubtless permissible in 
the Fable as in the Ode;—while it is not permissible m the drama. 

The last years of La Fontaine.—Admiration aroused by Ins Fables-, 
—and why did^Boileau make no allusion to them in his-4r/ poetiquc ? 
—Suppositions on this score;—and that in any case the Dissertation 
sur Joconde relieves us of the necessity of regarding the fact in a light 
unfavourable to Boileau.—The successive editions of the Contes : 
1667 ; 1669 ; 1671; 1674;—The lieutenant of police decides to con¬ 
fiscate them.—The Fables of 1678 [books, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11].— 
Testimony of Mine de S^vigne.—Tho incident m connection with the 
Academy, 1683.—Did La Fontaine keep the promise he had made “ to 
be on his best behaviour’'?—The Aveux indiscrete and the Fleuve 
Scamiamdre .—His relations with Mme d'Hervart,—with the Vendome 
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thrope , one of the tragedies of Racine, Andromaque or 
Bajazct, one of the fables of La Fontaine, Lea Animawx 
malades de la Pcstc or Le Mcunier, son Fils et VAm, one 
of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims or one of the sermons of 
Bossuet or of Bourdaloue. Different as these works may 
be, their chief merit is to belong to all periods and to all 
countries, to depict man in general and not merely the 
Frenchman of the seventeenth century, to be natural in 
that they are human, human because they are natural. 

family [Cf. Desnoirestorres, Lett court galantcs and La jcunesse de 
Voltaire ]—with Mme Ulrich [Cf. (Euvres tic la Fontaine, RcgnieFs 
edition, letters 26 and 27].—That it is unfortunate that we should 
know nothing of the poet's last protectress except what we learn from 
the police records.—The illness and conversion of La Fontaine in 
1692.—He takes to writing pious poetry.—His last letter to his friend 
Maueroix,—and Ins death. 

3. Thk Works. — In addition to his Fables, of winch the dates of 
publication have been given alxne, La Fontaine is the author.—|1) 
of five books of Con ten, of which the dates have also been given ;—(2) 
five Poems: Adams, 16f>8, published for the first time in 1669; 
Quinquina, 1682; La caphcitc de burnt Mali, 1676; Philemon et 
Baueih ; and Lett Fillet de Mince, 1680; (6) vanous poems, including 

six Elegies, nine Odes, thirteen JJallads, twenty-five Epistles, and a 
number of Duains, Si"ainb , Chaiiboub , Madngau.r, etc (4) some 
minor works m prose, interspersed with verse : Pm if die < l Cujndon ; 
Le Sonrje de I "a me [a fragment]; Lett ret a bit femme ;—and (5) his 
Dramas, of winch there are twelve in all, from his adaptation of 
L'E unu quo , 1604, to tin* two first acts of a piece, entitled Ac fit Ur, 
published for the first time in 178f>. La Fontaine was destitute of 
dramatic gemus. % 

The separate editions of the Contes and of the Fables are too 
numerous for it to be possible to give even the principal of them here, 
and we shull confine oursehes to mentioning, on account of the 
beauty of their illustrations, the edition of the Fables, 1760-1759, 4 
vols. in folio, illustrated by Oudry;—and the edition of the Conies 
known as that of the “ Fermiers Gen&aux,” Amsterdam [Paris], 1 vol. 
in 8vo, 1762, illustrated by Eisen. 

The best editions of the complete works are: the successive editions 
brought out by Walckenaer, who made the life and works of La 
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Indeed—were I not afraid of the expression appearing 
somewhat metaphysical,—I would say of these works 
that they are fragments of nature and humanity shown 
under their eternal aspect. 

Their human character does not prevent them being 
national at the same time: and by the word national I 
would express three things, which go together, but which 
it is possible and necessary to distinguish. Henceforth 
our writers esteem, that were they to take lessons from 


Fontaine his own special property as it were, Paris, 1822, 1826, 1885, 
1838, 1840;—M arty - Lav e an x 1 edition, m the “ Bibliotlieque Elzc\ir- 
ienne,” Pans, 1857-1877;—and H. Itegmer’s edition, in the “Grands 
Ecrivams ” series, Paris, 1888-1892, Hachette. 

IV.— Jacques-Benigne Bossuet [Dijon. 1627; \ 1704, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. — Levesque de Burigny, Vie dc Bossuet , 1761 ;— 
Cardinal de Bausset, Histotrc de Bossuet, Pans, 1814;—Floquet, 
fit tides stir la vie de Bossuet, Tans, 1855; and Bossuet precejdeur du 
Dauphin, 1864;—Abbe Guettee, Journal [1 vul.] and Memoires [3 
vols ] de Vahbe he Dieu , Pans, 1856;—Abbe Reaume. Histotrc de 
Jacques-Bcnt-gne Bossuet , Pans, 1869;—Abbe Delmont, Quid eon- 
ferant latina Bvssucln opera ad eognoseendam illlus vitam . . . 
Paris, 1896. 

P. de la line, Oraison funebre de Bossuet, 1704,—Maury, Essai sur 
Veloquence de la ehatre, 1777 ;—Dom Defons, in his notices preceding 
the volumes of the first edition of Bossuet’s soiinons, 1772,— 
Jacquinet, Les Bredieateurs du XVII' sircle avant Bossuet, Paris, 
1863 and 2nd edition, 1885 :—Abbe Vaillant, Etudes sur les sermons dc 
Bossuet , Paris, 1851;—Gandar, Bossuet orateur , Palis, 1867; and 
Edmond Schemer’s review of this book, Etudes, 1867;—Abbe Lebarq, 
llistoire critique de In predication de Bossuet, Paris, 2nd edition, 
1891;—-Freppel, Bossuet et l'ilotjuen.ee sarree an XVII 1 ' sircle, Paris, 
1893. 

Gerin, JRechcrchcs sur Vassemblee du vlarge dc France en 1 Util !, 
Paris, 1870, 2nd edition;—Abbe J. T. Loyson, UAssemblcc du clerge 
dc France en 1683, Paris, 1870 [Cf. the books of J. de Maistre, Du- 
Pape and De VEghse gallicane, the second of which in particular is 
directed against Bossuet]. 

Voltaire, Essai sur les moeurs ;—Turgot, Diseours tie Sorbunne and 
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the foreigner, from the Spaniards, or the Italians, as 
their fathers had done and a few of their belated eon- 
temporaries were still doing, they would be false to the 
guiding spirit of the reign, and guilty of a public act of 
ingratitude to the sovereign who has accorded them his 
protection. It is for this reason that they refuse to 
consider the works, which had been most admired by the 
preceding generation,—Tasso’s Genisalcmme liberata or 
Georges de Montemayor’s Diane enamour ec, for example 

Fragments liistoriqucs , vol.ji. of his collected works;—Herder, Ideas 
sur la philosoplue de Vhistoire de Vhumanite . 

Rcbelliau, Boss act, historien da protestantisme , Paris, 1891. 

Abbe Bellon, Bossuet, dirrcteur de conscience , Paris, 1895. 

Abbd de la Broise, Bossuet ei la Bible, Paris, 1890. 

Tli. Delraont, Bossuet etles saints Peres , Paris, 1896. 

Tabaraud, ^Supplement aujr histoires de Bossuet et de Fenelon, 
Paris, 1822;—A. Honnel, La coniroverse de Bossuet et de Fenelon sur 
le quietisme , Macon, 1850;—Guemer, Madame Gnyon,sa vie et sa 
doetnne , Pans, 1881:—Crousle, Bossuet et Fenelon, Paris, 1894. 

Sainte-Beme, Causencs du lundi, vol. x., 1854; vol. xn., 1856; vol. 
xiii. 1857; and Nouveaux tundis, vol. xii.—Poujoulat, Lettres sur 
Bossuet , Pans, 1854 ;—G. Lanson, Bossuet, Pans, 1891, 

2. The Life, the Role and the Influence of Bossuet. —Bossuet 
never having written a line that was not an act, the history of his life 
is inseparable from that of his work.—His birth, and that it is 
important to keep in view that he came of a family of magistrates;— 
his studies at Dijon [college des Godrans];—and in Paris at tho 
college of Navarre and at the Sorbonne.—He is ordained priest and 
appointed archdeacon of Sarrebouvg, 1652,—his sojourn at Met/. [Cf. 
Floquot, vol. li. and Gandar, Bossuet orateur] ;—aiifl that it is at 
Metz, from 1656-1659, that he, as it were, fixed on almost all his 
ideas.—Bid Bossuet traverse a period of doubt ?—and in what sense 
the question must be understood.—An obsenation as to bis character 
and that few men have less resembled their style.—That it docs not 
appear, however, that lus doubts ever shook the foundation of his 
faith.—To what extent his perplexities resembled those of Pascal and 
to what extent they differed from them.—Of Bossuet’s predilection for 
Saint Chrysostom among the Greek Fathers, and for Saint Augustin 
among the Fathers of the Latin Church.—Whether, in the course of 
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—otherwise than as the obstacle which has hindered them 
too long from being themselves. To appreciate this feel¬ 
ing, it is only necessary to read Boileau’s Dissertation 
sur Joconde, —which is one of his first works, -and to 
note with what assurance he accords La Fontaine the 
superiority over Ariosto, m a case were the former is 
treating a subject borrowed from the latter ! His attitude 
is tantamount to a declaration that in a work of art the 
subject is of no account, while the style is all important; 

his studious life, he did not somewhat neglect the study of men?— 
Difference in this respect between him and Pascal.—His first 
published work : La Refat at ion da eateehisme th• Paul Ferry, 1605. 
—His first sermons [Cf. tfandar, and more especially Lebarq, Histoire 
critique]. —He takes up his residence in Paris, 1659 
A. Uossuet's Sermons. —The history of Hossuet’s sermons [Cf. 
Lebarq, Histoire critique]. —He preached m Pans:—in 1660, the 
Lenten sermons at the Mmimes of the Place Royale;—in 1661, the 
Lenten sermons at the Caimelites of the Faubourg Saint-.Tacques;— 
m 1662, the Lenten sermons before the Court;—in 1665, the Advent 
sermons before the Court;—m 1666, the Lenten sermons before the 
Court;—in 1668, the Ad\ent sermons at Saint-Thomas du Louvre;— 
and in 1669 the Advent sermons before the Court.—The 0raison 
funebre dc Nicolas Cornet, 1663, and the funeral oration on the Queen 
of England, 1669, must be included in the same period.—The latter 
sermon is the second work he published, at the desire of Madame the 
Duchesse d’Orleans.—Bosauet’s three “ manners.”—The first is more 
especially “ theological and didactic” [Cf. Sermon sur la Bonle et la 
Rigucur dc Dim ;—Premier sermon pour Vcndrcdi Saint;—Pan eg y- 
nqiie dc saint Gorgon ;—Pancgyrique dcs saints AgrPs gardiens ],— 
The sermons in this manner are longer than those that followed them ; 
more encumbered with dissertations ;—less skilfully composed;—they 
offer too a realism of expression that is sometimes excessive :—hut for 
this very reason they are more “ coloured.”—The masterpiece of this 
first manner is the Pancgyrique de saint Paul, 1657—in which more¬ 
over the second manner is foreshadowed.—This second manuer is 
more especially “philosophic and moral”;—although not at all 
“lay” on this account;—moreover, these distinctions are not to be 
taken too literally [Cf. the sermons: sur la Providence , 1656 and 
1662, —sur la Mort, 1662, —sur VAmbition, 1662 and 1666, —sur le 

14 
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and since it was generally admitted that we were justi¬ 
fied in regarding the Greeks and more especially the 
Romans as ancestors rather than as foreigners, it is by 
freeing itself, by means of originality of style, from all 
foreign influence, that our literature takes the first step 
towards becoming truly national. 

It makes further progress in this direction by developing 
henceforth, out of its own resources, and shut off, as it 
were, from every external influence, certain more deep- 


Dilai de la conversion, 1665, —surla Justice, 1666,— pour la fete de la 
Toussaint , 1669].—Bossuet, like Pascal, endeavours to prove that 
religion, independently of the numerous other reasons that make belief 
in it incumbent, is of all the “philosophies'’ that which offers the 
best explanation of man and nature.—The composition is at once 
freer and more original;—the style, while perhaps less coloured, 
has more spaciousness and movement, is more oratorical, or it may 
even be said more “ lyric.”—Finally, and if only the sermons proper 
be taken into account, the third manner might rather be described 
as “ homiletic,”—by which is meant less strained, more indulgent, 
and above all less imperious ;—in the sermons in this manner 
there is less of the spirit of the Bible or of the Old Testament and more 
of that of the Gospels [Cf. the sermons: pour la Prntccdtr, —(the 
third) pour la fete de la Circonciswn, —(the third) pour le jour de 
Noel]. —The sermons in this last manner are fewer in number;— 
doubtless because liossuet had come to improvise with greater ease; 
and it must be remembered that they were contemporary with the 
most important Funeral Orations. 

Did Bossuet’s contemporaries appreciate his sermons at their full 
value ?—Evidence on this subject [Cf. Etudes critiques , vol. v., 
VEloquence de Bossuet ].—In any case it seems that ^he glory of the 
controversialist was prejudicial to that of the orator.—To say of 
Bossuet that ho was too superior to his audience to be appreciated by 
it, is to make a strange mistake with respect to listeners who were 
Pascal’s readers and Racine’s spectators.—A remark of Nisard on this 
subject.—It is also not to recognise the way in which eloquence exerts 
its influence.—That if, as Voltaire declares, “Bossuet ceased to be 
accounted the first among the preachers from the moment Bourdaloue 
appeared,” the reason is very simple;—it is that Bourdaloue made his 
appearance in the Paris pulpits just as Bossuet was leaving them,— 
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lying qualities it is somewhat difficult to define, blit the 
“ naticftial ” character of which is evinced by the circum¬ 
stance that foreigners, to whom they do not appeal, are 
blind to them. Among them are some of the qualities 
which Frenchmen esteem more highly, perhaps, than any 
others in Racine : depth and subtlety of analysis and 
moral observation ; a style of apparent but studied negli¬ 
gence, and of a suppleness that may be said to respond to 
the most hidden movements of passion; harmony of 


and was only to mount them again at rare intervals; -owing to Ins 
being appointed bishop of Condom, 1G69 ;—and tutor to the Dauphin, 
1670. 

B. Bossuet’a idle at Court. —He publishes his Kj position do la 
doctrine de VKglise sur leg matieres de conirorerse , 1671 ;---he endea¬ 
vours to estrange Louis XIV. from Mine de Montespun ; — his “ Letters 
to the King," 1675;—his “Letter to Marshal de Bellefonds,” 1675. 
—Was Bossuet wanting in courage on this occasion ?—and what 
could lie have done in addition to what he did ? —Of the education of 
the Dauphin, and of the way in which Bossuet conducted it [Of. the 
Lettrc au pope Innocent XI., March 8, 1679].—The question of the 
“regale” and the assembly of the clergy [Of. Germ and Loyson].-- 
Was Louis XIV. prepared to go as far as a schism ?—The sermon a in- 
run it e de V&ghse, 1681.—How the parliamentary traditions of Ins 
family;—his education at the Sorbonne;—the complaisance of a 
faithful subject and of a good Frenchman;—and the idea he lmd 
formed of Pope Innocent XI., induced Bossuet to take up the attitude 
he adopted on this occasion.—Characteristic remarks of Joseph de 
Maistre in his book, de V&ghse gallicanc [bk. ii., eli. fi].—The four 
articles.—Marrjp.ge of the Dauphin, 1680Bossuet is appointed 
chaplain to the Dauphine, 1680;—and the following year bishop of 
Meaux. 

C. The Disconrs sur Vhistoirc universelle. —Of all the writings 
Bossuet composed for the education of the Dauphin, the Disrvurs is 
the only one Bossuet published himself.—His reasons for publishing 
it;—and that they are analogous to those which led Pascal to compose 
his apology.—Of the criticisms of which the Discours has been the 
object, and that some of them do not take into account that the 
Discours which has come down to us was to have been followed by 
a second;—that others are the consequence of the Disc ours not 
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proportion; and in general all the qualities, which, it 
must be admitted, the oratorical character of his tragedies 
seems to place beyond the ken of all those who are not 
of French birth. To the same category belong certain 
of the qualities of Bossuet. Universal justice is rendered 
to the vigour and precision of his language; he is admired 
as an historian and as a controversialist; and homage is 
paid the orator, who was more abundant than Cicero and 
more nervous than Demosthenes. I am not certain 

being read aright, and of its second part being neglected: the part 
entitled La suite de la Religion. —And yet this second part is the 
more important;—in this sense, that in it Bossuet replies: to the 
attacks of the “ libertines ” on religion;—to Spinoza’s Trait# 
theologico-politigue ;—and to the new-born exegesis of Richard Simon. 
—Beauty of the scheme of the Discours. —Simplicity, vigour, and 
majesty of the style.—To what extent has modern erudition destroyed 
the value of the Discours sur Vhistoire umvcrselle ?—Confession of 
Renan on this point; and that the final effort of his “ philology ” was 
to recognise that there were only “ three histories of paramount 
iuterest: Grecian, Roman, and Jewish ”; and that in consequence 
to lead up from the two first to their point of contact with the third, 
even though it be only a method, is the right method.—That, this 
pomt conceded, Bossuet’s judgments on particular incidents retain a 
real, “scientific” value; —and contain observations, the justice and 
depth of which have not since been surpassed.—It should be added 
that he founded the “ philosophy of history ” as a part of European 
literature [Cf. Robert Mint, La Philosophic de VHistoire]. 

D. Bossuct's leading idea : the reunion of the Churches.—What 
were liis reasons for believing this reunion possible .^-Numerous con¬ 
versions in which he had a share.—The conversion of Turenne.— 
Difficulties experienced by the Protestants in refuting the doctrine of 
the Exposition. —The Conference avec M. Claude , 1682.—The great 
Oraisons funebres. —The progress of “ libertinism ” and the Oraison 
fundbre d'Aune de Gonzague. —The Oraison funebre de Michel Le 
Tcllier and the repeal of the Edict of Nantes.—That just as the idea 
of Providence dominates all Bossuet’s philosophy, so the idea or the 
dream of the reunion of the Churches dominates all his controversial 
writings.—That this circumstance explains:—his indulgent attitude 
[Of. Ingold, Bossuet et le Jamdnisme, Paris, 1897] towards Jansenism; 
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whether the fund of naturalness, of simplicity, and I will 
venture, to say of familiarity, that underlies the splen¬ 
dour of his inimitable eloquence is appreciated outside 
France, where it may be, too, full justice is not done to 
his remarkable freedom from rhetoric, artificiality, and 
self-sufficient literary vanity. Again, to take La Fon¬ 
taine, how many foreigners are there who understand the 
rare admiration we have for the unique combination he 
offers of easy-going Epicureanism, Gallic maliciousness, 

—Ins severity towards the Casuists;—his r61e in the assembly of 1082; 
—and his apologetic method.—In his opinion only one question 
separates Protestants and Catholics: the question of the Church; — 
and his only reason for writing his Histoirc do a variations was to 
show by what sure signs the true Church is to be recognised. 

E. The Histoirc den variations dcs fqllses protest antes, 1688.— 
Recent discussions on this subject [Cf. Itebolliau, Bossuct historion ]; 
and that Bossuet showed linnself a true historian in this great work. 
His solid erudition;—his acute and impartial criticism.—Moreover, in 
this book, which is too little read, are to be found some of the finest 
passages Bossuet ever wrote. The portraits in the Ihstoire dcs 
variations ; — the narrative passages; — the dialectics. — Sobriety, 
vigour, and fluency of Bosbuet’s style. — Effect produced by 
the Hibloire dcs variations .—It is attacked by Burnet and by 
J unen in his Lett res pastorales .—Bossuet replies to Burnet in 
his Defense do VHistoirc des Variations , 1691;—and to Junen 
by his Avcrtisscniriits aux Protestants , 1689-1691.--In what 
sense the Avertissements form a constituent part of the Histoirc dcs 
variations .—The three first Avertissements [Cf. Prepense, Lcs iiois 
premiers siecles dc VKghsc chreticnne ; and Ad. Hamak, Lchrbuch dir 
Dogmen GescMchte , 2nd edition, Fribourg, 1888-1890];—the fourth 
Avertissemcnt dealing with Christian marriage;—the sixth Avertisse- 
mcnt\ and whether in it Bossuct did not foresee, point out and 
describe m advance, the evolution of contemporary Protestantism ?— 
That in any case the pioblem continues to turn upon the reconcilia¬ 
tion of Protestant individualism with the pretension of Protestantism 
to found churches.—Of the masterly clearness of Bosauet’s treatment 
of these difficult and obscure questions;—and that even in Ins sermons 
there is nothing more oratorical than in the Aoertisseimnts or in the 
Histoirc des vaifaiUons. 
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and unalloyed poetry ? Above all they have a difficulty 
in comprehending how it is that a writer who, more than 
any of his fellows, “ went to the ancients for his inspira¬ 
tion ” should be “the most French of our poets”; 
a collection of Fables, every one of which is borrowed 
from a foreign source, should yet be wholly creative 
work throughout. 

There is still another point, however, for in my opinion 
the most national feature of all these works is precisely 

F. Other ivories of Bossuet .—His Defensio cleri gallicani [posthu¬ 
mous workj.—Ills Defense dr, la tradition et des saints Feres directed 
against Richard Simon.—Bossuet’s respect for tradition.—Opinion of 
the Brandenburg envoy upon Bossuet's rflle [Of. Ezechiei Spanheim, 
Helatum dr la cour de France eu 1OfJO] .—Correspondence with 
Leibnitz [(If. Fouulior de Cared, (E acres de Leibnil ?, vols. i. and ii., 
l’atis, 18(17].—The Mujimrs sur la cnmedie , 1693.—The Quietist episode. 
—How Bossuet came to be mixed up in it without such being his in¬ 
tention.—Importance of the question, and how it was complicated by a 
political question [Cf. A. Grivcau, Etude sur la condamnahon du Here 
des Marimes des saints , Pans, 1878].—The party of the Dauphin and 
that of the Due de Bourgogne [Cf. the correspondence uf Madame 
ditch esse d'OrUana ],—Of Bossuet’s role m the controversy.—His 
conception of mysticism.—His writings: Instruction sur les fitats 
d'oraison, and Relation sur le quUtisme , 1697-1698.—That if during 
the heat of the conflict he was wanting in “ chanty,” his adversanes 
were wanting in frankness.—The last years of Bossuet [1700-1704].— 
lie finishes off the works he had long had m hand.--He finishes his 
Politique ;—his Elevations and his Meditations ;—he resumes writing 
his Defense dc la tradition et des saints Peres .—His work as a director 
of consciences.—His family preoccupations and his weakness for his 
nephew.—His solicitations of the king.-—His death. 

G. The Elevations sur les mystbres and the Meditations sur 
V Evangile .—The conditions under which these two works were 
written;—and that Bossuet’s aim was to embody in them the 
substance of his sermons.—He resorted to the same process in his 
Politique [Cf. the sermons: sur les Devoirs des rois, and sur la 
Justice]. —It is possible, too, that in the Meditations and the &l6va* 
Hons there is something of what Bossuet had had to learn over again 
in order to combat F4nelon.—Plan of the J&levaHons and of the* 
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the impossibility by which we are confronted of distin¬ 
guishing in them between what is properly and purely 
French and what is universal. They possess the quality 
^•universality, and yet it is inconceivable that they should 
have seen the light except in the France of the seven¬ 
teenth century! While belonging to all times and to 
every country, not only are they of their own time and 
their own country, but the fact that they are so seems 
to constitute a part at least of their originality. In tins 


Meditations. —Originality of the former work and its philosophical 
import.—The first “ weeks ” of the Elevations contain some of 
Bossuet’s finest inspirations.- Of the accent of tenderness there is 
in the Meditations ;—and, m this connection, of Bossuct’s gentleness 
of character.—Testimony on this point:—of l’eio de la lino m Ins 
funeral oration ;—of Abbe Le Dicu in his Journal ;—of Haint-Kuuon 
in his Memoires. - -That the very letters of the Elevations and the 
Meditations ai'C cud*.nee of the lyric element there was in Bossuet’s 
temperament [Cl. \jgney’s Elevations and Lamartine's Meditations], 
—That for this reason the Elevations and the Meditations, taken 
togcthei, are perhaps the most J* personal" of Bossuet’s works;— 
and in this way by leading him back to the preoccupations of his 
early years they give his life an harmonious ending:—after the enthu¬ 
siasm of his youth, tt e git at ion, the cares, and the conflicts of his 
maturit} 7 ;—perhaps, 4 o, the weaknesses;—and to end with lus 
retirement into tne sanctuary of lofty ideas and of hope. 

H. Of the influence exerted by Bossuet on his contemporaries ,— 
and of the injustice of the reproach that has been addressed him [Cf. 
Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal, and Renan in his introduction to Kuenen's 
Histoire de VAnaemic Testament ] of not having foreseen Voltaire.— 
How, on the Contrary, a part of his work is directed against the 
“ libertines ”;—how the object of another part is to prevent the 
increase of the difficulties in the way of belief;—and how finally 
another part pro\ es that lie was alive to the fact that the chief danger 
run by religion lay m the division among Christians [Cf. Sermons sur 
la Verde de la religion, 1065;— Oraiso?i funebre de la Princesse 
Ealahne , 1685 ;—Lettre d un disciple da 1\ Malebranehe, 1687;— 
Sixiime Avertissement aux proU-stants, 1691].—That he also foresaw 
what would be the outcome of Richard Simon’s method of criticism; 
—and that he cannot reasonably be found fault with for not having 
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sense they are the equivalent of the Italian painting of 
the Renaissance or of the Greek sculpture of the best 
period, the very universality of whose masterpieces is 
proof of their national character, since, although they 
have been imitated everywhere, they have nowhere been 
even reproduced, let alone equalled. The case is the 
same with Racine’s tragedies or Moliere’s comedies ; and 
the fact that it is difficult to explain this mystery is no 
reason for denying it. Above we said of these works that 


admitted with the “ father of modern exegesis ” that the Bible is a 
book of the nature of the Iliad or the It am ay ana.—That in reality 
Bossuet was the master for nearly a century of orthodox thought;— 
in consequence, it is against him that the “philosophers” will soon 
direct their pnncipal efforts;—and for this reason Voltaire cannot be 
understood without a previous acquaintance with Bossuet. 

3. The Works. —The works of Bossuet, which form some forty 
volumes [m the Versailles edition] may bo divided into ExegcUcal 
Works ;—Works of Edification and Piety,—Controversial and 
Polemical Works', Works composed for the instruction of the 
Dduphm;—and Miscellaneous Works. 

A. His Exegctical Works scarcely eomo within our scope, as they 
are written in Latin;—while those written in French,—such as his 
Explication dc VApocalypse, 1689 ; and his two Instructions sur la 
version da Nouveau Testament imprime a Trcvaux, —also form part, 
and even more properly, of his Controversial Works. 

B. His Works of Edification and Piety, not including his Pastoral 
Works, which moreover are inconsiderable in number, comprise: his 
Oratorical Works, sermons, panegyrics and funeral orations;—his 
Elevations sur les mystcres, liis Meditations sur V Evangile ;—and his 
Lettres dc direction. 

Of these works, only the six great Oraisons funfibres, 1670, 1670, 
1683, 1685, 1686, 1687; and the sermon, VUnild de I'Egli&e, 1682, 
appeared during Bossuet’s lifetime. 

The EUvatiom and the Meditations, which he had himself intended 
to have printed, did not appear until 1727 and 1730-1731, when they 
were published by his nephew, the bishop of Troyes. 

The Lettres de direction , almost all of which are addressed to 
nuns, and of which the most important are the Lettres it la soeur 
Sainte-B6mgne [Mine Comuau] and the Lettres ii Mine d'Albert de 
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they were natural in so far as they were human; we 
now hg,ve to say of them that they were national in 
so far as they were universal , and universal in so far 
as they were national. 

From these characteristics there proceeds or results a 
third, which explains the others and is explained by them. 
It consists in the fact that while all these works are 
marked by a desire to please, they are animated as well 
by the ambition to instruct; they are didactic or moral 


Lnynes, were published the former in 1746 and 1748 and the latter 
in 1778. 

As to the Sermons, the majority of whieli exist in manuscript 
at the Bibliotheque Nation ale, they were first published between 
1772 and 1778 by l)om Deforis. They were revised by M. Laeliat 
for his edition of Bossuet’s works, Paris, 1862, etc. Finally and 
more recently they were again revised and classified for the first 
time in chronological order by M. l’abbo Lebarq for his edition of 
Bossuet’s oratorical works, Paris, 6 vols. m 8vo, 1890-1896; Pesclee 
and de Brouwer. 

(\ The Worhs com post d for the education of the Dauphin, or 
rather in connection with the education of the Dauplnn, are : (1) 
the Diacours aur Vhistoire unierrscllc, published by Bossuet himself 
in 1681;—(2) the Politique, ttrec dcs propres paroles de VEcriture 
Sainte, published by Ins nephew, together with the Lettrc au pope 
Innocent XI sur Veducation du Daujdtin [in Latin], 1709;—(8) the 
Traitc dc la connaissancc dc Dieu■ et do am-meme , published for the 
first time in 1722, and ascribed to Fenelon, among whose papers it 
had been discovered, and for the second, under the name of its real 
author, in 1741;—and (4) the Ahrege de Vhistoire de France, which 
appeared for tl?e first time m 1747. 

It is the habit to put in this class the Traitc du hbre arhitre, 
published by the bishop of Troyes in 1781, but we find it difficult 
to believe that this work was written for the instruction of the 
Dauphin. 

D. The Controversial Works include : (1) the works against the 
Protestants, of which the principal are: the Exposition de la doctrine 
de VEglisc catholique en maticrc dc controversr, 1671;—the Confer¬ 
ence avee M. Claude, 1682;—the lliatoire des variations dea eqlises 
protestunlea, 1688;—the six Avertissements aux protestants, 1689- 
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works in the highest and the widest sense of each of the 
two w r ords. It is only natural that this characteristic 
should be perceived at a glance in a sermon of Bossuet 
or of Bourdaloue, m a chapter of Malebranche, or in 
a satire of Boileau, and it may even seem somewhat super¬ 
fluous to call attention to its presence. It is already of 
greater interest to meet with the same intention in the 
Maximes of La Rochefoucauld or the Fables of La Fon¬ 
taine, who of all these great writers is doubtless the most 


1691;—and the two Instruction* sur lespromesses de VEglise, 1700 
and 1701. Hereto must be added the series of dissertations and 
letters, written with a view to reunite the Protestants of Germany to 
the Catholic Church, published for the first time m 1758; completed 
in the sivcessiso editions of Bossuet’s works; and by M. Foueher de 
Cared, m the two first volumes of Ins edition, left unfinished, of 
Leibnitz, 1867. 

2. The works relating to Quietism, of which the principal are:— 
Instruction sur les ctats d’oraison, 1697 ;—the collection entitled : 
Divers cents sur les Ma runes dcs saints, 1698;—and the Relation 
dw Quietisme, 1698.—Add a voluminous Correspondence, which did 
not appear until 1788, and which takes up three entire volumes of 
thu Versailles edition. 

8. The works relating to the Gallican question, almost all of them 
in Latin. 

4. Finally, the works relating to Richard Simon, the principal of 
which are: the Instructions sur la nnuvtdlv version dn Nouveau, 
Testament don nee d Trevour , 1702 and 1708 ;—and the Defense de la 
tradition ct dcs Saints Peres, which appeared m 1753. 

E. A last class may be formed of the Miscellaneous Writings and 
Minor Works and of the Correspondence of Boss#et. We shall 
confiue ourselves to citing among these writings :—the Maximes sur 
la eomidie, 1693;—the Traite de la conciqnsecn.ee ;—the Traitc du 
hbre arbitre, 1781;—the Truitt de Vusure, 1758 ;—and a considerable 
correspondence [Cf. H. H. Bourreaud, Histoire des manuscrits et dcs 
editions ortgmales de Bossuet, Baris, 1897]. 

The best editions of Bossuet are the Versailles edition in 43 vols. in 
8vo, Versailles, 1815-1819, printed by I^beland M. Lachat’s 
edition, 81 vols. in 8vo, Paris, 1862, Viv6s.—Also Abb4 Lebarq's 
edition of the oratorical works, Paris, 1890-1896. 
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irregular, or whom indeed there is perhaps too common a 
disposition at the present day to regard as an exception 
in his time. As he was well aware “ that in France only 
what pleases is esteemed,” that “ this is the chief and 
even the only rule,” he was careful to observe this neces¬ 
sary condition! Elsewhere, however, he remarks : ” These 
triflings,—he refers to his Fables and not, as might be 
imagined, to his Contes, —these triflings are such in 
appearance only, for at bottom they have a very sub- 

V.—Jean Racine„[La Ferte-Milon, 1039; | 1699, Paris.] 

1. Tjik Houroks —Racine's Correspondence, especially that with 
Boileau, in the majority of editions of his woiks;—Louis Racine, 
Mcmmrei > stir la me tic bon pvre, 1747 ;—Samte-Bcuve, Port-Rogal, 
book vi., chap. 10 and 11 ;—Paul Mosnard’s biographical notice 
preceding his edition of the works. 

Samt-Evremond, Dissertation snr VAlexnwire, 1670;—Longepierre, 
Parallele dr Corneille et dr. Ilacine, in Baillet’s Jugcmcnt des savants, 
edition of 1722, vol. v., No. 1653 [the article was written hi 1686] ;— 
La Bruyerc, in his Came teres, . 1688;—Foiitenelle, Parallels dr 
Corneille et de Ravine, 1693;—Abbd Granct, Recuvil de pi listen rs 
dissertations sur les tragedies de Corneille et de Racine, 1740;— 
the brothers Parfaict, Histoire du theatre jran^ais, 1734-1749, vols. 
ix., x., xi., xu.;—Htendhal, Racine ct Shakespeare, 1823 and 1825 :— 
A. Vmet, Les poetes francais du siecle dc Louis XIV., Paris, 1861;— 
Sainte - Beuve, Portraits htteraires, 1830; and Nouveanx lundis, 
vol. iii., 1862, and \ol. x., 1866;—Taine, Rssais de critique et d'liistoirc, 
1858;—F. Deltour, Les ennemis de Racine au XVII sii’clc, Pans, 
1859 ;— P. Robert, La poHique de Racine, Paris, 1890 ;—F. Brune- 
tiere, Histoire •/, httirature, vol. v.; Etudes critiques, vol. i.; and 
Les epoques du theatre francais, 1893 ;—Jules Lemaitre, Impressions 
de theatre, 1886-1896;—G. Larroumet, Racine, m the “Grands 
Ecnvains franyais ” senes, 1897. 

Marty-Laveaux, Lexique de la languc de Racine, Pans, 1873, in 
the 8th volume of Mesnard’s edition. 

2. Racine’s Earlier Years.—H is family.—Would it be suspected 
that he came from the same part of France as La Fontaine ?—and in 
this connection of the theory of environment.—His education at Port- 
Royal,—and that he was the only one or almost the only one of the 
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stantial meaning. And just as by the definition of a 
point, a line and a surface, and by other very familiar 
principles we become acquainted with sciences which 
enable us at last to measure heaven and earth, so by the 
arguments and consequences that may be drawn from 
these Fables the judgment and character are formed, and 
the reader is rendered capable of great things.” Is it 
necessary that I should point out, that supposing it was 
never the design of Moli&re to improve or “ purify ” 


great writers of his time who had a thorough knowledge of Greek;— 
a knowledge that has left its trace upon his work, into the composition 
of which there enters, let it be noted to start with, at least as much 
cleverness and virtuosity ” as genius.—His precocious taste for 
novels;—his early poems; — La promenade do Port-ltoyal, —and, 
in this connection, of the sentiment of nature in the seventeenth 
century .—La Nympho dc la Some, 1660 ;—Racine’s stay at U/es;— 
Los Stances a Parthnnrr, 1661-1662 [Cf. Voiture’s poem 

Je mu meurts tons los jours en adorant Sylvie . . 

Ubicini’s edition, No. 9] ;—the Ode sur la convalescence da rot and 
the llenammco a ax Muses .—None of these poems seemed to fore¬ 
shadow a dramatic poet:—and at another period perhaps Racine 
would have been only an elegiac poet;—or a novelist.--A compatriot 
and one of the youthful friends of La Fontamc, to whom lie was 
related [by Mdlle Hencurt, La Fontaine’s wife] he might even have 
joined the ranks of the l’rccieux had it not been for his liking for 
actors;—for the gatherings at the Mouton hlanc ,—for his thirst for 
fame, which at the tunc the drama was able to satisfy more com- 
pletely than any other branch of literature ;—for the facilities offered 
him by his friendship with Moliere ;—and for an litner warmth of 
passion or genius, winch could not rest content with moderate 
emotions [Cf. Sainte-Beuve, Port-Hoy af], 

Racme’s two first tragedies : the Thcbaule, 1664,—and Alexandre , 
1665;—they procure him numerous enemies;—as many as the Cid 
had formerly procured Corneille, while Corneille himself was promi¬ 
nent among them.—Racine’s enemies are also those of Boileau and 
Moliere.—In spite of Racine leaving ^Tolidre’s theatre for the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, and of Corneille passing from the Hotel de 
Bourgogne to Moliere’s theatre, the situation remained the same. 
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morals, at any rate his Tartuffe, his Misanthrope , or his 
Femmes savantes are there to show that it was certainly 
his purpose to “modify” or to “mould” them? In a 
word, it may be said that no great writer of this period 
separated the idea of art from that of a certain social 
function or purpose. Far from affecting contempt for 
the vulgar after the manner of the Precieux and the 
great writers of the preceding age, far from taking up 
their cry: 


— Racine’s estrangement from the leadors of Port-Royal; — and 
that in writing Ins Lcttre a Vauteur ties Visionnaires , 1666, 
he seems publicly to take the defence of the Tartuffe party 
against them [Cf., in the second letter, the passage referring to 
Tartuffe , which would have left little doubt on the matter if the 
letter had been printod].—How the conflict came to he between two 
dramatic schools or systems [Cf. d’Aubignac, La pratique <lu theatre , 
1657] ;—and how the coinciding of the success of Andromuguc, 1667 
with the failure of Athla heightens the antagonism.— Britannicus , 
1670, and the criticisms of Robinet, Boursault, and Saint-Evrcmond 
[Cf. his letter to M. de Lionne].—Madame, duchesse d’Orleans brings 
the rivalry of the two poets to a pitch, by pitting them against one 
another on the subject of Berenice; —and, in this connection, of the 
cruelty that marked her thoughtlessness;—and how fortunate it is 
for this frivolous and perfidious Hennette that she is defended by 
her funeral oration.—The preface to Berenice, 1670;—and how the 
radical antagonism of the two poetical systems is at last brought 
clearly into view in it. 

3. Racink’s Poetical System. 

A. The theory of invention. —Corneille had declared in the preface 
to his Heraclius [edit. Marty-Laveaux, vol. v., p. 147] : “ I shall not 
hesitate to assert that the subject of a fine tragedy ought not to be 
probable” ;—and Racine replies to him : “ Only what is probable is 
effective m tragedy ” [edit. Mesnard, vol. ii., p. 147].—Consequences of 
this principle.—(1) The exceptional, extraordinary, and “ complex ” 
action found in Corneille’s plays is replaced by a simple action, “ but 
little burdened with matter,” and turning upon everyday experiences 
[Cf. the Cid f Heraclius, Bodogune, or Horace , on the one hand, and 
on the other Andromaque, Britannicus , Berenice, Bajuzet ].—Few 
men have found themselves in the situation of Horace or of Bodogune, 
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Nothing is to my taste, except what is likely to offend 
The judgment of the rude populace; 

they endeavoured, aa is admirably explained by La 
Fontaine, to raise this “populace’' to their own level. 
They wrote for “ everybody ” ; and there has never been 
a doctrine more widely removed than theirs from what 
has since been termed the paradox of art for art — in 
whichever of its several senses the expression be taken. 

—but many women have known what it is to undergo experiences 
such as those of Hermione or Berenice, invitus mvitam .— A still 
more decisive comparison is that between Andromaquc and Pertharitc, 
where the subject is the same ;—or between Bajazet and Floridon 
[Cf. Segrais, Lrs divert casements dr la ptrincease Anrche]. —(2) The 
imitation of living reality takes the place of romantic combinations. 
—Fontenelle's remark on the characters of liacme’s personages, 

“ which," he says, “ are only true to nature because they are common¬ 
place ” ;—and it would be 1 impossible to praise Racine more highly than 
in this remark intended as a criticism.—Racine’s heroes resemble our¬ 
selves ;—Ins invention is bolder than Corneille’s in the measure m , 
which his subjects are more commonplace;—more in touch with 
ourselves ;—more akin to what goes on around us every day.—Of a 
mistake of Taine on this point [Cf. Essais de critique et dlnstoire ] 
—and that of the two, Corneille and Racine, it is assuredly Corneille 
who is the “ Precieux."—(3) The very subject matter with which the 
invention deals is regarded from a different point of view.—The object 
is no longer to supplement reality, to embellish it, to arrange it in 
accordance with “ the grand gout ” ;—but to have a better insight 
into it and to give it better expression.—Racine’s singular predilec¬ 
tion for subjects already dealt with [Cf. Lea Epoques du thMtre 
franca is'] ;—and how he finds scope for his inventive faculty in 
treating such subjects.—Molifere and La Fontaine regarded invention 
in the same light;—and this is Fontenelle’s grievance against them, 
when, as he says of Racine, he declares that they are “ low by dint 
of being natural." 

B. Of the psychology and art of Racine ;—and in the first place 
that they are inseparable;—as are Corneille’s “ dramatic system ’’ 
and the “ quality of his imagination.”—Racine’s principal concern 
is the depiction of character "[Cf. Molidre in the Critique de Viieole 
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The question, too, has been raised whether “ the most 
significant characteristics attaching to the glory of the 
seventeenth century are not the result of the general 
march of civilisation, rather than of the influence and 
destinies of France ” ? The question was assuredly worth 
putting. Moreover, if the answer made to it be—and 
such was the answer of the writer who mooted the 
question [Cournot, Considerations sur Ja marche des idees 
dans les temps modernes , vol. i., Paris, 1872J -that “ it 


des femmes, and Boileau, Epitre a Scignelaij ].—Unprecedented im¬ 
portance given in his tragedy to the passion of love;—as being the 
most “common" or the most general of all;—as being the most 
“natural," and perhaps the most tragic [Gf. Aristotle’s remark on 
Euripides, whom he terms rpayurwrarnc] ;—and finally as being the 
passion which, while it remains identical in its essence, best displays 
the diversity of men’s characters.—It is a fact that there are fewer 
ways of being “ avaricious " than there are of being “ m love " ;— 
the love of Hernnone is different from that of Berenice, and the loic 
of Iphigemc from that of PhiVlre;—while the love of Neron is no less 
different from that of Titus, and the love of Achilles from that of 
Xiphards.—Voltaire’s mistake on this point [Of. his Temple du gout], 
—How a new dramatic system arises out of this diversity in the 
depiction of character,—a system based, as was clearly seen by 
Saint-Evremond [Gf. his Dissertation sur VAlexandre], on the 
subordination of the situations to the characters.—Comparison, in 
this connection, between Rodogune and Berenice. How all the 
points just enumerated are mutually interdependent,—and turn upon 
the principle of probability.--Observations on this head,—and that 
there are entire schools that have based art upon “ the exaggera¬ 
tion of the real relations between things." 

C. Rapine's style , —and (1) that it, too, obeyH the law involved in 
the principle of probability,—as regards its degree of naturalness,— 
and, in this connection, of a remark of Sainte-Beuve : “ Racine’s style,” 
he has said, “borders, as a rule, on prose, except as regards the 
invariable elegance of its form."—Accuracy and fruitfulness of this 
observation.—The truth is there is no prose more simple,—it might 
almost be said more bare than that of Racine [Cf. his Abrfgi de 
Vhistoire de Port-Royal ] ;—and in his plays it is to this same prose 
that the passion of his character imparts colour, variety, animation, 
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was the privilege of the France of Louis XIV. to be so 
situated, that its own movement took the direction of the 
movement of Europe in general ... in such sort as to 
make it the interpreter or the vehicle of the current ideas 
of the epoch,” if this be the answer given the question, 
a vivid light will certainly have been thrown on a 
period of the history of our literature, and more par¬ 
ticularly a good deal will have been done to explain the 
rapidity of its propagation. At the same time, how it 

warmth, and fire.—(2) That the simplicity of Racine’s style makes 
it an incomparable vehicle for psychological analysis;—and in con¬ 
sequence for complex sentiments, which it expresses in the most 
usual words: 

I loved even the tears I made her shed [Brit.]. 

Take care of her, my hatred demands that she should live [Baj.] 

That this mode of writing is exactly the contrary of that of the 
Pr^cieux ;—who express very simple things in a very complicated 
manner.—(3) Further, that this simplicity is not prejudicial to the 
elegance and still less to the boldness of Racine’s style;—and that 
Racine is one of the most daring writers in existence ;—his associa¬ 
tions of w T ords ;—lus ideas conveyed by masterly touches [Cf. P, 
Mcsnard, Etude sur Ir style de Racine]. —Other qualities of Racine's 
style;—harmoniousness, life, colour, plasticity [Cf. Epoques du theatre 
franca is] ;—and that the pains he is at to conceal them again leads 
us back, to finish with, to the principle of probability. 

4. The Second Part of Racine’s Life. — Vexations caused him by his 
Mifhndate, 1675,—his Iphighve, 1675 ;—and finally by Phddre, 1677 
[Cf. Dcltour, Le s Enncmi8 tie Racine and Am&lee R gn6e,Les Nieces 
de Masarin ].—The two Phddre .—Whether the very daring of Racine’s 
tragedies was not one of the causes of the implacable animosity of his 
enemies?—People refused to admit the truth of his depictions of love;— 
and because they were too “ true ” they were held to be “ excessive.”— 
A remark of Subligny : “ I should consider M. Racme very dangerous 
if he had made this hateful criminal (Phddre) as pleasing, and as much 
to be pitied, as he desired to do.”—That sufficient stress has not been 
laid on this feature of Racine’s tragedies ;—and yet he was thoroughly 
alive to it himself;—that in asking Amauld to accord Phedre hie 
approbation, what he really demanded was an “ absolution” ;—and 
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was that France came by this “prerogative ” would still 
remain, to be accounted for; and, without entering on 
this somewhat long inquiry, may it not be held that the 
character of our literature, that of French civilisation of 
the time of Louis XIV., and lastly the influence of 
Louis XIY, himself are, even in this connection, effects 
rather than causes? Can it be said that the ideas of 
Pascal or those of Bossuet, for example, were “ in 
the direction of the movement of Europe in general”? 


that having obtained it, it did not satisfy him. — Yoism’s evidence 
in the affair of the Poisons [Cf. Ravaisson, Archive* de la Bastille , 
vi, 51].—The innermost cause of Racine’s conversion was his abhor¬ 
rence of his own writings;—and it is for this reason that, having 
once turned his back upon the stage, he even ceased to concern him¬ 
self with the new editions of his plays ;—and that lie devoted him¬ 
self entirely to his historical studies, and to his family. 

His genius, however, far from waning after ho had thus sought 
retirement, gathered strength as its inspiration grew purer.—His 
Esther, 1689, is sufficient to prove this ;—and his Athalie , 1691.—The 
conditions under which these two plays were written.—It is note¬ 
worthy that in choosing the subject of Esther , Racine resorted to 
a subject that had already been treated six times by previous French 
dramatists.—Success of Esther at Saint-C'yr,—and the vexation, m 
consequence of Racine’s enemies.—The changing opinions of Mine de 
Sevigne [Cf. the letters dated 1690].—Disdainful criticisms of Mine de 
La Fayette [Mfmoires].—Athalie , 1691.—The criticisms redouble,— 
and Racine is more dissatisfied than ever.—In accordance with the 
opinion of Boileau and Voltaire, should Athalie be esteemed Racine’s 
“ finest work ” “?—Racine’s last years,—Racine as an historiographer 
and as a courtier.—His intervention m the quarrel over the ancients 
and moderns.—His indifference to bis own woiks [Cf. the letter to 
Boileau, dated April 4, 1696]. “ For a long tunc past God has 

graciously permitted that the good or evil that may be said of my 
tragedies scarcely moves me, and I am only troubled by the account 
of them I shall one day have to render Him.”—He enters into closer 
relations with the Port-Royal; and it is doubtless for this reason that 
he forfeits the king’s favour [Cf. Louis Racine, Memoires sur la vie de 
son pdre ].—His death, April 21, 1699. 

5. The Works.—I t may properly be said of the works of Racine 

15 
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Would not the statement apply rather to the ideas of 
Locke or Grotius ? Besides, what would be the explana¬ 
tion of the resistance, of the opposition encountered in 
Franco itself by Moliere, Boileau, Bacine and their 
fellows,—opposition over which, I repeat, they would 
not have triumphed but for the personal intervention 
of Louis XIY. V But it is especially necessary to 
remark that the “ century of Louis XIY.” scarcely 
lasted for more than twenty-five years, which is short 


that apart from his youthful poems and a few epigrams;—all, 
or almost all of which are extremely biting and malicious;—they 
are confined to his eleven tragedies and to his comedy, Les 
Plaideurs. 

The principal editions arc:—the edition of 1697, Paris, Barbin, 
which it is in nowise certain was revised by Racine himself ; the edition 
of 1748, Amsterdam, J. L. Bernard, with Abbe d’Olivet's observations; 
the edition of 1807, 7 vols. in 8vo, with Laharpe’s commentary, Paris, 
Agasse;—the edition of 1808, also m 7 vols., with Geoffroy’s com¬ 
mentary, Paris, Lenornmnd ;—Aim6 Martin’s scries of editions, 1820, 
1822, 1825, 1844, Lef&vre;—P. Mesnard’s edition in the “ Grands 
Ecrivams de France” series, Paris, 1865-1873, Hacliette. 

VI.— Louis Bourdaloue [Bourges, 1682; 1 1704, Pans]. 

1. The Sources. —Mine dc Pnngy, Eloge du P. Bourdaloue in the 
Mercure galant , June, 1704;—Abb^ Lambert, Histoire litteraire du 
rejne de Louis XIV., 1751, vol. i.;—Maury, Essai sur Vdloguenee de 
la chaire , 1777. 

Vinet, Bourdaloue in the Semeur , 1843, and in Jiis Melanges ;— 
Salute-Beuve, Causeries du lundi , vol, ix.;—J. J. Weiss, Bourdaloue 
in the Bevue des cours litttraires , September, 1866;—Abb4 Hurel, 
Les pridicateurs sacres d la cour de Louis XIV., Paris, 1872;—A. 
Feugere, Bourdaloue, sa predication el son temps, Paris, 1874;— 
Father Lauras, S.J., Bourdaloue , sa me et see oeuvres, Paris, 1881; 
—Abb4 Blampignon, Etude sur Bourdaloue preceding his Choix de 
Sermons du P. Bourdaloue, Pans, 1886;—H. Ch4rot, S.J., Bowr- 
daloue mconnu, in Etudes Religieuses, Paris, 1898. 

Louis Veuillot, Moliere et Bourdaloue, 

2. The Orator,—A bsence of information respecting his early years ; 
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measure for a century, if only the number of years 
be considered, but the period will seem longer when 
it is borne in mind that there was not one of these 
twenty-five years that was not rendered illustrious by the 
appearance of a masterpiece. We have no sooner climbed 
one side of the hill, than we have to descend the other; 
and why should we complain of this necessity, if life and 
movement be one and the same thing V 

The truth is, the Treaty of Nimoguen in 1678, which 


—and absolute uneventhilness of his life;—sincerity of his vocation - 
simplicity of his existence ;—and unity of his work.—His first appear¬ 
ance in the Paris pulpits, 1669;—and as to Voltaire’s remark that 
“Bossuet ceased to be accounted the first among the preachers from 
the moment that Bourdaloue appeared.”—Bouvdaloue at court;—the 
Advents of 1670, ’84, ’86, ’89, ’91, ’9B, ’97 and the Lents of 1672, ’74, 
’76, ’80, ’82, ’95.—Bourdaloue's prodigious success [Cf. the letters of 
Mine de Se\igne pansim and the Journal dc Dangeau'}. —Should 
this success be attributed to the exclusnely moral and seldom 
dogmatic character of his preaching '? —Nisard’s exaggeration on this 
point.—Does the cause of Bourdaloue’s success he in the “ portraits ” 
or “ allusions ” his sermons may contain ?—Difficulty of answering 
this question.—We do not possess the sermons Bourdaloue really 
delivered ;—but his sermons touched up, recast, and several of them 
amalgamated into one.—The ‘‘portraits” of Pascal, in the Sermon 
sur la mcdisance ;—and of Arnauld, m the Sermon sur le severitc 
chretienne ;—and are they really “ portraits ” ? Bourdaloue’s “ out¬ 
spokenness ”—and that it does not seem to have surpassed the 
degree of outspokenness customary at the time in the pulpit. —The 
explanation of Bqprdaloue’s success must be sought elsewhere ;—and 
is easily found: 

A. In the richness of his oratorical invention .—Diversity of the 
plans of Bourdaloue’s sermons, and, in this connection, of the four 
sermons for All-Saints Day,—or of the three sermons: sur la Cratrite 
de la Mort,—sur la Preparation a la Mort ,— sur la Pen see de la 
Mort. —Peculiar beauty of this last sermon.—Severity of Bourdaloue’s 
method;—and, in this connection, of Feuelon’s paradox m his 
Dialogues sur V Eloquence .—That it is as puerile to find fault with a 
sermon because it is divided as a rule into three parts, as to take 
objection to a tragedy because it is in five acts;—that Bourdaloue, 
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seems to mark the zenith of the power of Louis XIV., 
marks in reality the beginning of its decline. The 
gallantry of the opening of the reign had degenerated 
into a public scandal, against which the preachers had 
inveighed in vain from the pulpit! Louis XIV. had 
persisted in preferring the teaching of Moli6re to that of 
Bourdaloue: 


Un partage avec Jupiter 

N’ft rien du tout qui deshonorc . . . 


moreover, was of opinion, that it is unseemly to seek to pose as a 
“ wit ” in the pulpit;—and that it is impossible to go too far in 
the matter of subdividing, distinguishing, and insisting, when the 
orator’s chief preoccupation is, as was his case, to instruct and to 
“ moralise.”—The transitions m Bourdaloue’s sermons;—and, more 
generally, of the importance of transitions in the art of oratoryas 
serving as a “ means of mtercommunication ” between the ideas 
expounded;—to establish their natural gradation;—and as a means 
of passing from them to kindred ideas.—Of the superlative and in 
particular of the sustained clearness,—which these qualities lend 
Bourdaloue's sermons;—and the primary cause of his success must 
be attributed to this characteristic.—Another cause lies: 

B. In the practical character of his preaching. —Bourdaloue’s 
sermons are of the class in winch precise rules of conduct abound. 
—[Of. the sermons sur Ich Devoirs tics percs,—sur le So in dcs domes - 
tiques,—sur les Divertissements du mondr,—sur la Destitution .']—He 
is not content with setting forth what people should not do;—but he 
points out what they ought to do ;—his instructions are concrete and 
his advice is definite.—The way in which Bourdaloue goes for his 
inspiration to current events [Cf. the sermon nitr Vlmpureti]. — 
Contemporary polemics in Bourdaloue’s sermons [Cf. the sermons 
sur le Si virile chrctienne, directed against Jansenism;— sur VOheis- 
sance due d VEglisc, against Gallicanism ;— svr Vllypocnsie , against 
Moliere and Tartujfe]. —A last cause of Bourdaloue’s succoss lies: 

C, In the nature of his eloquence and of his style. — Bourdaloue is 
the French preacher whose eloquence is most sustained.—By which is 
meant:—that he throws an equal light upon every part of his subject; 
—that the ordinary flow of his eloquence is ample rather than varied;— 
and that he seldom makes points or indulges in passages of exceptional 
brilliance.—Simplicity of Bourdaloue’s style.—His disdain for all 
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Excess of power or its intoxication, now induce him to 
engage in enterprises that are beyond his strength. His 
haughtiness and self-sufficiency, untempered henceforth 
by the least familiarity, and congealed, as it were, 
in a perpetually solemn attitude; his abuses of power; 
his “ chambres de reunion,” his great quarrel with 
the Court of Rome, and the repeal of the Edict of 
Nantes; his intervention in English affairs and the 
brutal and despotic policy of Louvois;—all these things 


rhetoric,—and whether he did not go to extremes in this direction ?— 
That the manner of the man who has been nghth called “ the living 
refutation of the Provinciates is the most Jansenist there is ;—after 
that of Nicole;—and that this very manner stood him m good stead at 
the time.—That it is too exact or too reasonable a manner for the 
taste of the present day;—but we must not on this account be blind to 
the subtlety,—the depth,—and the breadth of his psychology.—Com¬ 
parison, m this connection, between Nicole's Kssais and Bourdaloue’s 
Sermons .—Mine de Scvigne's equal admiration for both.-—That all 
these reasons for Bourdaloue’s success as a preacher of sermons, 
explain Ins inferiority when he essays funeral orations, panegyrics, or 
when he preaches upon the mysteries of religion. 

On the other hand and for the same reasons,—Bourdaloue is the 
real master among Frenchmen of the art of handling a subject 
oratorieally;—admitting him to have had no superior m the art of 
setting forth, subdividing, and arranging a subject;—of treating it 
according to its nature;—and of refraining from introducing into it 
any extraneous or superfluous matter.—This absolute sincerity docs 
no less honour to his character than to his talent,—or rather his 
talent and his character form an inseparable whole.—The appreciation 
he received atithe hands of his contemporaries [Cf. Lauras, S.J., 
Bourdaloue , sa vie ct sea oeuvres ];—of all those who discussed him; 
—both Catholics and Protestants. 

8. The Works.— Bourdaloue’s works are confined to his sermons ; 
to fragments of his sermons, collected by his editors under the title of 
Penaeea ;—and of a very small number of letters. 

The original edition of the sermons or works of Bourdaloue, certainly 
prepared in part by himself, but issued by his colleague, Father Breton- 
neau, appeared from 1707 to 1734, Rigaud, director of the Royal 
Printing Works, bemg the publisher. It comprises:—for the Advent 
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estrange, alarm, and irritate the opinion, and turn 
against him the arms of the whole of Europe. In¬ 
fatuated, too, as he is with his own parts, he chooses 
the moment when he has no longer a Colbert to 
administer his finances, a Turenne, a Cond6 or a 
Luxembourg to lead his armies, a Lionne or a Pomponne 
to inspire his diplomacy, he chooses this moment to 
embark rashly on the war, which is destined to end in 
the fatal treaty of Utrecht. 

sermons, one volume, 1707;—Lenten sermons, three volumes, 1707; 
Mysteres, two volumes, 1709;-— Sermons de veture , Panegyriqites, 
Oraiaons funelres, two volumes, 1711;— Domincales, three volumes, 
1716and finally Instructions chretiennes, Exhortations de retraitc 
or Penates diverses , five volumes, 17*21-1734. 

The beat modern editions are:—the edition of 1822-1826, Paris;— 
and Guerin’s edition, 1864, Bar-le-Duc. 

VII—Nicolas Boileau-Despreaux [Paris, 1636; | 1711,Paris]. 

1. The Sources. 1 —Desmaizeaux, Lc vie de M. Despreauxx Amster¬ 
dam, 1712;—Louis Racine, Memoires sur la vie de son pere, 1747; 
this work is printed too in a number of editions of Racine;—Cizeron 
Rival, Lettres familieres de MM. Boileau-Despreaux et Brossette, 
Lyons, 1770;—d'Alembert, Eloye de Desprcaux, in his collected 
Jkloges acadtmiques, Paris, 1779;—Berriat Saint-Prix, Essai sur 
Boileau, Paris, 1830. 

Sainte-Beuve, Portraits htUraircs , vol. i.;— Port-Royal , blc. vi., 
ch. vii.; and CauserLes du lundi, vol. vi.;—Philarfete Cliasles, Les 
Victimes de Boileau, in the Revue des Deux Mondes , June and 
August, 1839;—P. Bruneti&re, article Boileau in the Grande Ency¬ 
clopedic, 1887: notice preceding the CEuvres pottiqiAss de Boileau; 
1889; and L'Evolution des genres , vol. i., 1890;—P. Monllot, Boileau 
in the “ Classiques populates” series, 1891 *,—Lanson, Boileau in the 
“ Grands Ecrivains irancaiB” series, 1892. 

Delaporte, S. J., L'art poetique de Boileau comments par ses con- 
temporain8, Lille, 1888. 

2. The Man and the Writer.—B oilieau’s birth and early years;— 
the legal profession in 1640;—Boileau’s “theological studies”;—his 

* Consult, too, the biographical notices printed at the beginning of the first 
volume of Berriat Saint-Prix’ edition, Paris, 1830, Langlois and Delaunay. 
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Simultaneously the situation becomes gloomy at home. 
The tragic and scandalous affair of the poisons suddenly 
lays bare unfathomable depths of ignominy [Cf. Ravaisson, 
Archives de la Bastille, vols. iv., v., vi., vii,, Paris, 1870- 
1875J. While the immense majority of Frenchmen unhap¬ 
pily regard with approval the repeal of the Edict of Nantes, 
commerce and industry are sapped and the foundations of 
public morality are shaken by this wholesale expulsion of 
the Protestants. The character of the court itself under- 


legal studies;—his eajrly writings;—the wilting of the first Satires , 
1660, 1661;—the Stances pour Viicole des femmes , 1662.—1Soileau's 
friendship with Moliere, La Fontaine and Racine.—The Mouton bhnir 
tavern once more !—The Dissertation sur Jnrondr. —Readings of ihc 
Satires in society.—The collection printed in Holland, 1665.—Boileau 
decides to print his writings, 1666.—Emotion caused by the iirst 
Satires [I., VI., VII., II., IV., III., V.]—particularly in the “ precious 
society.”—Ootm replies to them: La so tyre des sat y res, 1666,—also 
Boursault, 1669.—Their scurrilous violence.—Soileau's courage and 
perseverance.—The Diseours sur la Satire, 1668.—Coalition of Boi- 
leau’s enemies.—Chapelain and Rerrault prevent his being inscribed 
on “ the list of the King’s bounties,”—and endeavour to prevent his 
obtaining the authorisation to print his works;—while M. de Mon- 
tausier threatens him with personal violence.—The Hpitre au lioi ;— 
Boileau has it presented the King by Mine de Montespon;—and, in 
this connection, of the services rendered men of letters by Mine do 
Montespan,—services which explain, though they do not excuse, the 
flattery bestowed on her by all or almost all contemporary men of 
letters.—Could they be more prudish than Vivonne, the lady’s 
brother ? —and living as they did [Cf. Mine de Sevignc’s letters, 
1671];—are vfe to accuse them of baseness?—Publication of the 
first jfyptires ;—of the Art poetique; and of the first cantos of the 
Lutrin , 1674 —Boileau figures for the first time on the “ list of the 
King’s bounties” in 1676;—he is appointed “to write the history of 
the King,” 1677 ;—and he renounces “ the profession of poetry.” 

A. Boileau as a Critic. —The great merit of Boilcau’s criticism 
is:—that it turned away the reading public from the Chapelains and 
Scarrons; —that it may almost be said to have revealed Moliere [Cf. 
the Stances sur I'ficolc des femmes ];—La Fontaine [Cf. the Disser¬ 
tation sur Joconde'] ;—Racine [Cf. the Dialogue sur les he rot de 
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goes a change. La Yalliere expiates her passion in the 
austere seclusion of a cloister; Fontanges is dead, 
“ stricken in the king’s service ”; Mine de Montespan 
has had to retire from court; and in their stead reigns 
Mine de Mamtenon, who occupies an ill-defined situation, 
partaking at once of that of a mistress, a housekeeper, 
and a governess. “ Such is the state in which things 
were in 1690, an eyewitness tells us, Ezechiel Spanheim, 
the Brandenburg envoy, and m which they still are so 


roman ].—He revealed these writers to themselves as well as to the 
public ;—and enforced admiration for them.—The hatreds naturally 
engendered by this manner of conceiving satire;—and how Boilcau 
held his own against them;—without anj protection except his 
honesty [Of. Discount sur la satire and Satire IX.].—Boileau’s 
moral superiority [('f. Satires I., V., VIII. and Epitres III., V., VI.] 
over the majority of his ad\ ersanes;—and over two at least of liis 
illustrious friends.—The absolute independence of his situation, 
humour, and taste ;—his freedom of judgment [Cf. Satire V., on the 
nobility, and Epitres VIII. and IX.],—and that it was far greater 
than might be thought at first sight.—Fruitfulness of his criticism,— 
and, in this connection, whether the “ criticism of faults ” may not help 
to an appreciation of the contrary qualities.—Of the personal influence 
Boileau may have exerted on Moli£re;—on La Fontaine;—on Racine ; 
—and of an opinion of Nainte-Beuve on this subject.—Of the Art 
poetique ;—and how it forms a continuation of Boileau’s “critical” 
work [Cf. in particular, canto in.].—The “rules” laid down in it are 
at once a eulogy of Virgil and a satire on the Vuceltc from a literary 
point of view;—while the “rules” it gives for tragedy constitute at 
once an apology for the tragedy of Racine and a criticism of that of 
Corneille.—In the same way the Lutrin is the criticism in action 
of the Virgile travesli .—IIow a doctrine grew naturally out of this 
criticism;—and whet is this doctrine V 
B. Eoileau's doctrine, —That its starting-point is the imitation of 
nature: 

Nature must never be departed from;— 

and hence, as in Mohere’s comedy, the condemnation alike of bur¬ 
lesque;—and of preciosity.—Novelty of the advice at the time it was 
given, since it was so many years since anybody had proffered it;— 
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far as is known—a state of things which, at the finish, 
of a woman of undistinguished birth, old, poor, the 
widow of a writer of burlesque, an attendant on the 
mistress of the king, whose court , too , is the most 
gallant in Europe, has made of this woman the confidant, 
the mistress and it is even believed the wife of a great 
monarch ” [Cf. Ez6chiel Spanheim, Jtelation de la Cour 
de France cn 1690, Paris, 1882]. Whether wife or 
mistress, the aged woman esteems that the only way to in- 


with the sole exception of Pascal.—The way, however, in which the 
general principle of the imitation of nature suffers restrictions m 
Boileau's doctrine;—owing to his indifference as a citizen of Pans 
to external nature;—to his taste, derived from his contemporaries, 
for purely moral observation ;—and by the exigencies of the current 
politeness: 

Nevor touch upon what is low. 

Of the usefulness of these restrictions;—and of their dangers;—of 
which the most considerable is to reduce the imitation of nature to 
the imitation of what all men have m common;—and in consequence 
to reduce nature itself to what is most abstract m nature.—How 
Boileau, who was fully alive to this danger, essayed to avoid it;—by 
giving to style the importance he has accorded it: 

In this dangorous art of rhyming and writing 

Thero is no intermediary stage between the mediocre and the bad, 

and by recommending the imitation of the ancients;—whose works m 
his eyes are not only models;—but are the treasure store as well of 
the accumulated experience of men;—and aic so much evidence of 
the identity’ of human nature beneath all its outwaid variations.—How 
Boileau doctflne is completed by a moral side;—and how much 
loftier his morality is than of tlio other men of letters of Ins time. 

0. Boileau's Polemics against the Moderns .—Of the usefulness of 
polemics as obliging us to look clearly into our own ideas.—The 
translation of the Traite du sublime , 1674;—and the Be flexions 
critiques sur Longin, 1694.—Whether Boileau’s admiration for the 
ancients was not almost superstitious?—and what did he imagine was 
“Pindaric” about his Ode sur la prise de Namur, 1693? [Cf. his 
Discours sur VOde], —That in any case the quarrel obliged Boileau to 
revise liis principles;—and that while he did not abandon them;—he 
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sure the duration and the condonation of her extraordinary 
fortune is to affect to be pious and a prude. Altri tempi, 
altre cure ! Her chief concern is for the king’s salvation. 
He is governed by her, and she is governed in turn by 
Nanon her servant. The glorious period of the reign is 
over. After Kyswick and the Savoy marriage, the 
vivacious Duchess of Burgundy is scarcely successful in 
bringing about some semblance of a revival of the splen- 

extended the range of their consequences;—and better defined their 
application.—The Septieme reflexion sur Long in, 1694.—Of the 
distinction which Boileau admits should be made between Lycophron 
and Homer ;—and of the importance of this distinction ;—seeing that 
Ronsard and Corneille put all the ancients in the same category.— 
That he made yet another step in advance ;—when he determined the 
“ historical conditions ” on which the perfection of literary works 
depend;—and he was the first to make these conditions lie in the 
juncture or coinciding of the arrival at perfection of the literary 
branches with the arrival at maturity of the language.—Boilcau’s last 
works: the three last Entires, 1695;—the preface to the edition of 
1701, containing the letter to M, Perrault;—and the three last 
Satires, 1694, 1698, and 1705. 

Of Boileau as a poet,—or rather as a writer;—his admissions on 
this head [Of. Satires II. a M. de Moliere, and XII. VEquivoque and 
Epitres VI. and X.].—Would one suspect in reading him the close 
relationship between Satire and Lyricism ?—How much narrower and 
above all how much less daring his art is than his criticism.— 
The qualities he lacks are those in which Moli&re is too often 
deficient;—elevation, distinction, and grace ;—and these are not only 
among the essential qualities of a poet;—they are also the qualities 
upon which depend “ aristocracy ” of style :—and, in this connection, 
that this enemy of the Pr^cieuses might have learnt^more than one 
useful lesson from them.—On the other hand, and as was the case 
with Moli&re, he possesses all the “ middle-class ” qualities,—and in 
the first place, and within the limits of his horizon, the sense of the 
picturesque side of reality,—[Cf. Le rep as ridicule, the Satire des 
femmes, the four first cantos of the Lutrin ] ;—he has humour, too, 
humour of no very lofty order but often biting;—and finally he 
possesses in a high degree the gift of rendering his thoughts with the 
expressive brevity of the proverb;—a gift which consists in the ability 
to find a “ handy ” form of expression for common experiences.—The 
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dour that has vanished beyond recall. The king may 
still be alive, but the reign is at an end though he live 
for ten, fifteen, or twenty years! The laughter and 
the pleasure are things of the past, and in their place 
reigns a gloomy sadness. And little by little a thick, 
lugubrious atmosphere of boredom settles down over all 
that remains of what was once “the most gallant court 
in Europe.” ' 

same qualities and the same defects are to be found in liis prose [Of. 
his correspondence, the DUcours sur la Satire and his prefaces]— 
accompanied by less restraint;—and by a certain impressionableness 
and off-handedness;—which exactly reflect his character;—and which 
do him honour. 

8. The Works. —The poetical works of Boileau comprise:—his 
Satires , of which there are twelve;—his Dpitrcs, also twelve m 
number;--his Art po&hque, in four cantos;—his Lutrin , in six 
cantos;—and finally some miscellaneous poems including the Ode sur 
la prise de Namur and a certain number of epigrams. 

His prose works comprise:—the Dissertation sur Joconde and the 
Dialogue sur les heros de roman , which he did not publish himself ; 
his translation of the Traite du sublime ; his Deflexions critiques sur 
Longin', —the prefaces to the different editions of his works, 1G66, 
1074, 1675, 1683, 1685,1694,1701;—and an entire volume of letters of 
which the most interesting are those addressed to liaeine and to 
Brossette. 

The early editions of the Satires , and in particular that of 1666, 
contain a considerable number of passages which were suppressed, 
transposed, or modified in the succeeding editions. And it is doubtless 
interesting to know that the first edition of the Satire des femmes , 
which is that of 1698, did not contain the famous portrait of the 
criminal lieutenant Tardieu: 

Mais pour mieux mettre ici leur crasse en tout sou lustre . . . 

Boileau having deleted it on the advice of Racine. In a general way, 
however, the editions that furnish the standard text are nevertheless 
that of 1701, and in a certain measure that of 1713, which there is 
reason to believe he prepared for the press himself. 

The best posthumous editions are: Saint-Marc’s edition, Paris, 
1747, five volumes;—Berriat Samt-Prix’ edition, Paris, 1830;—and 
Gidel’s edition, Paris, 1880. 
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III 

Beyond the pale of the court, however, the formation 
of fresh coteries is soon in progress. Moliere is dead and 
Racine converted. Boileau, charged with writing the 
history of the royal campaigns, is overjoyed “ at being 
engaged, as he says, on the glorious task, which has 
released him from the poetical profession ” : and thus 
engaged he is silent. The victims these writers thought 
they had slain return at once to life : with smirk and 
bow the adepts of preciosity reappear on the scene. 
Mine Deshouli&res rallies them around her, and under her 
protection 

Fradon and Ins crew dare to write verse and go unpunished i 


Sixth Period 

From the cabal organised against “Phedre” to the 
issue of the “ Lettres Persanes ” 

1677-1722 

I.—The beginnings of French Opera. 

1. The Sources. —Goujet, Bibliothcque franca ise, articles. Den¬ 
ser ai>e and Quinault ;—Cliauffepie, Dictwvnuire, article Quinault; 
—Titon du Tillet, Parnassc franca is, articles Quinault and Lully;— 
Grimm, m the Encyclopedic , article Forme lyrique ;—the life of 
Quinault preceding the edition of his works, Paris, 1778;—Leris, 
Dictionnaire des Theatres. 

Nuitter and Thoinan, Lea engines dc VOpera frcvnqais, Paris, 1886; 
—Roinain Holland, Histcnre dc VOpera en Europe , Paris, 1895. 

2. The Conflict between Opera and Drama.— The triumph of 
tragedy and comedy, the pure species, did not entirely do away with 
the hybrid species: tragi-eomedy, the pastoral, and the ballet.— 
Spectacular plays: Andromede, 1650, and the Toison d'or by 
Corneille;—Isaac de Benserade and his ballets;—Molifere’s ballet- 
comedies : La princesse d'Elide, 1664; Melicerte, 1666; Psychi, 1671. 
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Jesuits join in, and now give lessons in taste as they used 
to givp lessons in morality. Criticism is overrun with 
professors. Father Bouhours publishes his “ dialogues 
on the art of thinking aright as applied to literature.*' 
He teaches in them that it is incumbent on an author to 
imitate nature. Unfortunately, he cites the following 
quotation as a specimen of a perfectly natural thought: 
“ The actions of princes resemble mighty rivers of which 
few have seen the source, but of which all men see the 
course.” Father Rapin, his colleague, when not engaged 
on his history of Jansenism, discusses with Bussy the 
question “ whether a man should address his mistress in 
the second person singular ? ” : doubtless the question is 
merely one of style, but to Pascal it would indeed have 
seemed a “ pretty ” question. In the meanwhile Quinault 

—Analogy between all these essays, and that their object was:— to 
procure the eye satisfactions which tragedy did not furnish :~-to turn 
to account the fables of mythology;—and to set free the musical 
element that is contained in all f ‘ poetry.”—The foundation of the 
Academy of Music, 1669,—and the first French opera: Pomonc, 1671. 
—Jean-Baptiste Lully [Cf. the Memoiren of Mme dc Montpensier].— 
Ilis collaboration with Moli&re,—and with Qumault.—Their first 
operas: Cadmus ct Hermione , 1673;— Aheste, 1674;— Thence, 1675; 
Atjjs , 1676 ;— Isis, 1677. 

Qninault's remarkable talent for opera;—Voltaire’s pompous eulogy 
of him;—and that of Quinault and Lulh it was the former who during 
a hundred and fifty years was accounted “ the great man.”—rleasmg 
frivolity of Quinault’s imagination;—his fluent style ;—and, in this 
connection, of the frequent recurrence m Ins -verses of comparisons 
drawn from “ liquids ” ;—his constant desire to please ;—and wishing 
to please, his avoidance of the more profound aspects of passion.—Of 
the “ commonplaces of licentious morality ” in Quinault’s operas. 

How the success of the opera influenced the direction taken by the 
evolution of the drama.—The triumphs of Quinault undoubtedly 
aroused the jealousy of Racine;—and what is worse, his emulation.— 
Of the evidence there is in Plied re of an intention on the part of 
Racine to vie with Quinault [Cf. Les Opaques du theatre francau ].— 
That Racine’s retirement favoured the development of opera.— 
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is triumphant; the success of his A tys, his PersSe, or his 
A rmide is his vengeance for the onslaughts of the .author 
of the Satires ; while half a dozen opera librettos refurbish 
his reputation so entirely that Voltaire, eighty years later, 
will be led astray by its brilliancy. There is an active 
production of novels of the stamp of the Histoire 
amoureuse des Gaules, the work of pamphleteers of the 
calibre of Courtilz dc Sandras, the author of the Memo ires 
de Rochefort and of the Trois Mousquetaires —I mean of 
the Memoires de M. d'Artagnan . At the same time, 
writers of the class of Montfleury, of Poisson, and of 
Dancourt, who is beginning his career, exhibit their 
“ buffooneries ” on the stage made illustrious by Moliere 
—on the stage they have converted into a show of as 
base an order as “a public execution” according to 

Thomas Corneille’s Psyche , 1678;—Fontenellc’s BelUrophon , 1679; 
—Quinanlt’s Proserpine, 1680.—The “ tragic authors ” take to writing 
indifferently either tragedy or lvnc tragedy.—Of some consequences 
of this practice ;—and how after having influenced style m the direc¬ 
tion of greater laxity,—it extends its influence from the style to the 
matter ;—it enfeebles the conception of the drama;—and substitutes 
for the art of depicting character or the passions, the art of appealing 
to the sensibility. 

3. The Works. —Of Quinault: Cadmus, 1673;— Alccste, 1674;— 
Thesee, 1676;— Aiys, 1676;— Isis, 1677;—of Fontenelle and Th. 
Corneille: Psyche, 1678;— BelUrophon, 1679; — of Qumault: 
Proserjdnc, 1680;— Persie, 1682;— Phattim, 1683 ;— Amadin , 1684;— 
Boland , 1685 ;— Armide, 1686 ;—of Campistron : Aci$ et Galathce , 
1686 ;— Achille, 1687 ;—of Fontenelle : Thetis et Pilee, 1687 ;—Enee 
et Lavinie, 1690. 

II.— NiCOlaS Malebranche [Paris, 1638; i 1715, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Fontenelle, Eloge de Malebranche ;—Tabaraud, 
Bloyraphie universelle , article Malebranche. 

Cousin, Fragments de philosophic moderne ;—F. Bouillier, Htsioire 
de la philosophic carUsienne, 1854;—Sainte-Beuve, Port-Boyal, 
bk. vi., chap. v. and vi.;—Blampignon, J&tude sur Malebranche , Paris, 
1861;—OHe-Laprune, La pMlosophie de Malebranche , Paris, 1870. 


• 
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Racine’s vigorous expression. La Fontaine, now that 
his forjner friends are dead or live apart from him, 
abandons himself to his natural inclinations, and almost 
confines himself to writing tales—and such tales, for an 
author who is over sixty years of age ! From the other 
side of the Channel, Saint-Evremond, who has also grown 
old, encourages him in his course. At the residence of 
the Vend6me family in the Temple it is the custom to 
get royally intoxicated, and this is not the worst that 
passes there. The Princesses of the blood have taken to 
smoking pipes. Finally, to complete the parallel between 
the last years of the century and its opening, it is the 
turn of the “libertines” to reappear on the scene to 
which the rakes and the Pr^cieux have returned or are 
returning. 

Father Andre : Vie da Pitre Malebranche , published bv Father 
Ingold, Pans, 1886. 

2. The Philosopher ;—and in the first place of the homage it is 
just to pay the writer.—Daunou’s fine eulogy of the style of Male- 
branche ;—Daunou not having forgotten that he had himself belonged 
to the Oratory [ Coars d’Hades lustonques , vi. and xx.].—Perfect 
simplicity;—naivete ;—eloquence ;—and more particularly the ease of 
his style,—qualities which in his case are the more admirable owmg 
to the abstruse nature of the topics he treats.—No French philo¬ 
sopher has a style that can compare with that of Malebranche. 

The disciple of Descartes [Cf. his Eloge by Fontenelle] ;—and that 
the philosophy of Malebranche is an attempt to reconcile Christianity 
and Cartesiunijm. — Malebranche’s exaggerated confidence in the 
power of reason,—and in its capacity to give a “ natural ” explanation 
of the mexplicable.—His optimism;—and that though he owes it 
directly to Descartes,—still it is more in conformity with the Christian 
conception of life than is the optimism of his master.—The idea of 
Providence in the philosophy of Malebranche;—and that it scarcely 
differs from the idea of Providence entertained by the Stoics of 
antiquity.—That all these theories tended to establish the sufficiency 
of “ natural religion” ;—and it is a fact that the influence of Male¬ 
branche achieved this result, though doubtless in opposition to his 
wishes. 
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Bossuet was the only man who might perhaps have 
been able to cope with these invaders, to keep them in 
check and to overawe them: and Bossuet, it happens, 
though he delivered his last Funeral Orations in 1685, 
1686, and 1687, preaches but rarely. On the other hand, 
being no longer burdened with, or at least being no longer 
responsible for the education of the Dauphin, it is at this 
very period that he is producing almost all his principal 
works. The date of the Disconrs sur Vhistoire universelle 
is 1681, and that of the Histoirc dcs variations des 6glises 
protestantes, 1688. Of these two works, it is the first 
that comes in for the most praise. And yet it must be 
said of the second that there is no finer book in the French 
language, for while, like the Provinciate. s-, it contains un¬ 
perishable examples of every kind of noble writing, it has 

The critics of Malebranehe:— Arnauld, — Bossuet, — Fenelon,— 
Leibnitz ;—a letter of Bossuet [May 21, 1687] to a disciple of Male- 
branche.—Fenelon refutes the Traite de la nature rt dr la grace. 
—The critics of Malebranehe object more particularly to his theory 
that the Divine action takes effect “ on general lines ” ;—since they 
consider this theory leads to that of the *• stability of the laws of 
nature ” ;—that is to the denial of the supernatural;—and at the same 
tune to the disappearance of the possibility of miracles,—of the 
necessity for a rc\elation ,—and of the utility of religion. 

3. The Wouks. — La recherche de la vente, 1674-1675 ;— Conversa¬ 
tion*t chretienncs , 1676; — Traite de la nature el de la grace ;— 
Meditations chreUcnn.es , 1683; — Traite de morale, 1684 ;—Entrctiem 
sur la mHa physique, 1688,— Traite de Vamour de' Dicu, 1697;— 
Reponses d M. Arnauld, four volumes, the last of which appeared in 
1709 ;— Reflexions sur la p re mot ion physique, 1715. 

In his Fragments de philosophic moderne, vol. ii., Victor Cousin 
has published an important senes of letters by Malebrancho, the 
literary interest of which lies in their showing the philosopher in 
touch with Mairan and with Fontenelle and his group. 

There is only one edition of the complete works of Malebranehe, 
two volumes in 4to, Paris, 1837. 

In 1871 Jules Simon published an edition of the works of Male¬ 
branehe in four volumes containing the Entretiens sur la mHa- 
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this advantage over Pascal’s work, that it is a book in the 
highest .sense of the word, a book of which all the parts, 
though distinct, form an indivisible whole, whose every 
page, indeed whose every line, is inspired by and helps to 
prove the soundness of the idea that underlies the entire 
fabric. Recent researches, moreover, have revealed that 
greater labour and greater impartiality have never been 
expended on the preparation of a 2 >olemical work [Gf. 
Rebelli.au, Boss net histonen (hi protestant isme , Paris, 
1891 ] . And why should we not add that it would he 
hard to cite a w’ork of this class, whose aim is nobler or 
more generous, since its author’s sole object in writing it 
was to labour for that “ reunion of the Churches ” which, 
after being the dearest dream of his youth, remained to 
the end of his life the most tenacious of his illusions ? 

physique, the Meditations ehreiiennes , and the Uechrrelie dc la 
ven tf. 

III.— Pierre Bayle [Lo Carlat (Ariegei, 1647 ; I 1706, Rotterdam]. 

1. Thk Sources. —Calendartum Carlananum , 1660-1687, and 
Bayle’s correspondence;—Deamaizeaux, Vic dc M. P. Bayle, 1760, 
found in the last editions of the Ihctionnaire and in vol. xu. of 
Beuehot’s edition ;—Abbe Marsy, Analyse raisonner dcs vr acres de 
Bayle, 1755;—Samte-Buuve, Portraits hi f era ires, vol. i., 1885,— L. 
Feuerboeh, Pierre Bayle, ein Beit ray zur tleschiclitr dcr Philosophic 
vnd Mensrhheit, Leipsie, 1838 and 1848;—Damiron. Essai sue Vhis- 
toire de la jdiilosophie en France an X l II' sierle , Pans, 1846 ;--A. 
Sayous, La Uttcrjiiurc franeaise a Vrtranyer, Paris and Geneva, a ol. i., 
1853 ;—Leniont, fitudr sur Bayle, Paris, 1855 ;- -Ai’sene Deschamps, 
La genese du srejdieismc trudit chcz Bayle, Brussels, 1878,—Kinih* 
Gigas, Choir de la correspond a nee inedite de Pierre Bayle , Copen¬ 
hagen, 1890;—F. Brunetiere, ft hides critiques , 5th senes, Paris. 1893 ; 
—Oh. Renouvier, Philosophic analytiqnc dc Vhistoire, v. in., Paris, 
1897. 

2. The Criticism of Bayle. 

A. The early years and the first efforts of Bayle. —Ho came of a 
Protestant stock; his studies at Puylaurens and at Toulouse, 1666- 
1669 ;—he is converted to Catholicism, 1669;—lie is recom erted to 

16 
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The Avertissements aux Protestants , which complete 
and strengthen the Histoire des variations, were written 
between 1689 and 1691. But the “ reunion” was not 
destined to be accomplished, nor was Bossuet, in spite 
of his eloquence and his masterly dialectics, to be success¬ 
ful to any notable extent in stemming the progress of 
“ libertinism.” 

If he failed, however, it was not because he was blind 
to this progress, as is proved sufficiently by the many 
passages that might be quoted from his works [Cf. in 
particular the Sermon sur la diviniU de la religion , 1665 ; 
the Discours sur Vhistoire universelle , part ii., 1681; and 
the Oraison funebre d’Anne de Gonzague , 1685]. Erom 
the very first he was fully alive to the tendencies of 
the exegesis of Richard Simon, and yet to divine them 

Protestantism, 1670;—his departuie for Geneva and his tutorships:— 
in the family of M. de Normandie ;—in that of tho Comte de Dhona ; 
—his return to France, 1647.—Bayle professor of philosophy at the 
Protestant Academy of Sedan, 1675-1681 [Cf. his Cursus philoso¬ 
phise, and Bourchenm Lea academies Proteatantea ].—Suppression 
of the Sedan academy.—Bayle takes up his residence at Rotterdam, 

1681, —where he holds the post of unattached professor of philosophy, 
in the pay of the town.—Publication of the Penates sur la comite, 

1682, —and of the Critique ginirale de Vhiatoire du Calvinimie du 
Pere Mmmbourg. —Singular character of these two works ;—the 
style of which is behind, —and the ideas of which are in advance of 
those of his contemporaries by thirty or forty years.—Bayle embarks 
upon the publication of the Nouvellea de la Bipublique dea lettrea , 
1684.—It is a paper or a magazine, and Bayle must not for a moment 
be judged by it:—“ I did not exercise the functions of a critic in 
this publication, he has himself declared, '‘merely noting in the 
books what was of a nature to call attention to them.”—Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes.—Bayle publishes his two pamphlets: Ce 
que e'eat que la France toute catholique aoua le rigne de Louia le 
Grcmd, 1686; and the Cormnentoire philoaophique aur le Compalle 
intrare , 1686;—indignation of the Protestant party, and of 

in particular.—Bossuet's adversary is equally the adversary of Bayle; 
—whom he bitterly reproaches with “ preaching the dogma of reli- 
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so early as 1678 was.none too easy. Again, as early as 
1687 , he foresaw what he himself spoke of as “ the great 
attack, which, under the name of Cartesianism, was pre¬ 
paring against the Church.” He was as little mistaken in 
his opinion that, if the progress of libertinism were to be 
resisted efficaciously, a beginning must be made by re¬ 
uniting in a single body the scattered elements of the 
Church; for both time and the admissions of orthodox 
Protestantism have borne out the correctness of his views 
on this point. Under these circumstances, what were 
the reasons of his failure ? The first was that the Pro¬ 
testants, encouraged at the time by their successes in 
the war which followed the formation of the League of 
Augsburg, believed they would profit by all the losses 
that might be sustained by Catholicism, an opinion that 

gious indifference and universal tolerance."—Ha,vie conceals his 
authorship of the book ;—himself makes ironical allusions to it in 
his Lcttrea ;—complains in his Nouvetles of its being ascribed to 
him;—and thus sets the example of those rather dishonourable 
tactics, which will bo adopted by Voltaire.—He has the “ courage of 
his opinions," but he is afraid of tlioir consequences.—The Aria 
aux rifugies, 1690;—and whether Bayle is its author [Cf. Sayous, 
Litteraturc francaise a Vet-ranger ]? — Interest of the question. 
— The discussion between Bayle and Junen grows more and 
more bitter. — Jurien accuses him of atheism; — in support of 
Jurien’s accusation the “Protestant ministers" call attention to 
certain characteristic passages in the Pennies sur la ronu'tr ;— 
the Rotterdam ^nagistrates deprive Bayle of his pension;—and 
cancel his authorisation to teach. — Curious passage m one of 
Bayle’B letters [December 28, 1698], —which goes to show that 
the hostility he had excited was more especially due to his being 
a Cartesian:—“ The Rotterdam ministers ... he says, are obstinate 
admirers of Aristotle, whom they do not understand, and they 
cannot hear Descartes spoken of without falling into a rage.” 

B, The Diotiownaire hwtorique et critique. — The original scheme 
of t£e Dictionnctire [Cf . the scheme of 1692] ;—and that the work 
was intended to be one of pure erudition;—having for its sole object 
to trace and to rectify the errors in the other dictionaries.—The 
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proved to be correct from a political but erroneous from a 
moral point of view. Another reason was that the Pro¬ 
testants, instead of allowing the discussion to turn upon 
the all important question of the authority of the Church, 
diverted the controversy, and made it deal with such 
secondary issues as the authority of the Deutero-canonic 
Books [Cf. Leibnitz’ works, Boucher de Careil’s edition, 
vols. i. and ii.], or the period of the formation of the 
dogma of the Trinity [Cf. Jurien, Lettres pastorales ]. The 
final and paramount cause of Bossuet’s failure, was that 
with the kind of ingenuousness that characterised him, 
he imprudently permitted his adversaries to take their 
stand on ground on which the lay public, not feeling 
itself at home, was unable to judge or even to join in 
the conflict. 

scheme, however, iR modified as it takes shape;—Baylc's grudges 
come into play;—and ho finds “that the discovery of errors is of 
no importance or utility for the prosperity of States.”—Moreover, 
while making a searching study of systems and history, he contracts 
the sort of scepticism that such studies engender;—and, in this 
connection, a comparison between Bayle and Montaigne.—He is the 
more struck, however,—and here the influence of Descartes must not 
be overlooked,—by the obstacles which prejudices, custom, and tradi¬ 
tion, place in the way of the conquests of reason;—and, insensibly, 
from being “ an institution to insure the republic of letters against 
error” ;—the Didlonnaire becomes the arsenal of rationalism. 

The contents of Bayle's dictionary.—Singular omissions to be 
noted in it;—the historical dictionary does not contain articles on 
Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Thomas Aquinas, Descartes or Pascal;—nor 
in general on the authors whose dogmatism would have clashed with 
Bayle’s opinions;—on the other hand there are articles on Epicurus, 
Anaxagoras, Zenon of Elea, Lucretius, Xenophanes, and Erasmus ;— 
and they happen to be the most exhaustive.—The key to Bayle's 
dictionary.—He aims at shaking the very foundations of the dogma 
of Providence [Of. the articles on Rorarius, Timoleon, and Lucretius] 
by dint of confronting the respective teachings of religion and reason 
[Cf. the articles on the Manicheans and on Pyrrho] ;—and to enforce 
the conclusion that humanity, when instituting its morality, should 
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A similar experience befell him in his quarrel with the 
Quietist^. And yet it is impossible to admire too highly 
the vigour, eloquence, and passionate ardour he displayed 
in the course of this memorable quarrel, in which, as he 
declared, the whole of religion was at stake. Some of 
his finest passages are buried as it were in his Instruction 
sur les etats d'oraison which dates from 1697, and nothing 
he wrote is stronger and more strenuous in style than the 
Relation sur Ic quietisme , of which the date is 1698. 
The Relation sur le quietisme is the most personal of 
his books, for in it, - beneath the restraint he imposes 
on himself so as to avoid giving a handle to public 
malignity, already tickled by this strife between two 
bishops, there throbs the indignation and even the anger 
of an honest man who has been odiously duped. Great 

solely consider itself.—Comparison between this design and that of 
Malebranehe;—and that of Spinoza.—Subtlety of Bay le's dialectics; 
—and his way of having recourse to “ references ” [Cf. Diderot in his 
article 1£ nc y eloped i c]. 

Of certain defects of the Dictioniunrc \— and in particular of 
Bayle’s taste for trifling disputes [Cf. the notes to the articles on 
Achilles, Amphitryon, and Loyola] ;—for a form of impiety, that 
is already Voltairean [Cf. the notes to the articles on Adam, David, 
and Francis of Assisi] ;—and for obscenity’.—The dissertation on 
obscenity.”—Whether there was not a hidden motive for Bay le’s 
indulgence m obscenity ?—and it must be remembered that Bayle, 
as regards his character, belonged to the sixteenth century;—and 
he is a scholar.-*0f the taste of scholars for obscenity’.—That in any 
case Bayle’s obscenity serv ed him as a sort of passport for his most 
daring ideas [Cf. Voltairo in Candidc and Montesquieu in his Letters 
persanes\. —Prodigious success of the Dietionnaire ;—the esteem in 
which Boileau held it.—In forty y’ears there were eight successive 
editions of these bulky folios [1097, 1702, 1715, 1720, 1780, 1784, 
1788, 1740] ;—and two English translations [1709, and 1784-1741].— 
Bayle’s dictionary gave the eighteenth century encyclopedists the 
idea and the plan of their encyclopedia. 

C. Boyle's other works and his last years. —The publication of 
the dictionary stirs up Bayle’s enemies.—-He is summoned before the 
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was the sensation aroused by the Relation sur le quiitisme, 
and the book was literally devoured. Victory tollowed 
close on the appearance of the work, which brought about 
the downfall of Quietism. Still for five whole years a 
purely theological question, and a question too of mystical 
theology, had diverted Bossuet’s attention from a matter 
which, perhaps, was of greater urgency. Once again, 
moreover, public opinion had taken but a languid interest 
in a quarrel, the violence of which it found so incompre¬ 
hensible, that it had sought an explanation in reasons 
that were little to the honour of either of the combatants. 


“ I assure you,” wrote the Princess Palatine, “ that this 


quarrel between bishops turns on anything rather than 


on matters of faith.” 


Rotterdam consistory;—and to justify himself he writes his four 
dissertations on “Atheists”;—on the “ Manicheans” ;—on “Obsceni¬ 
ties”,—and on the “ Tyrrhenians.”—Remarks, m this connection, 
on the subjects of “ Protestant tolerance” and “ liberty in If oil and.” 
The Hcponses aux questions d'un provincial , 1703; — and the 
Continuation <les Pensces bur la comete, 1704.—The theory of the 
incompeteney of universal consent;—and the chapter : “It is m no¬ 
wise sure that the impressions left by nature are to be accepted as 
the expression of the truth” [Of. Continuation, eh. 23 and 24].- — 
Death of Bayle :—Perfect dignity of his life.—lfis disinterestedness. 
His only vices were intellectual vices ;—and with Spinoza;—although 
his existence was less noble than Spinoza’s ;—he was one of the first 
writers whose intellectual libertinism was not prompted by moral 
libertinism.—Importance of this fact [Of. Bossuet’s qpd Bourdaloue’s 
attacks on the libertines];—and how greatly it contributed to the 
propagation of Bayle’s philosophical ideas. 

3. The Works. —We have enumerated Baylo’s principal works, 
and there only remains to mention in addition a voluminous and 
interesting correspondence. 

The best edition of Iris "Works is the great edition of 1727, 1781 in 4 
folio vols, the Hague, published by Husson, Johnson, Gosse, &c. [the 
reprint of this edition of 1737 contains about 150 additional letters]; 
the best edition of the Dictionnaire is that of 1720, also in 4 vols., 
Rotterdam, published by Michel Bobm. 
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She quoted the epigram: 

In these conflicts in which our French prelates 
Appear to seek the truth, 

One declares it is hope that is being destroyed, 

The other that it is charity. 

But it is faith that is being destroyed without anybody giving 
the matter a thought. 

And under cover of this controversy it was libertinism 
that was making giant strides in proportion as religion 
lost its prestige and authority. 

For while “the secret of tlie sanctuary” [Cf. Diderot, 
Apologie pour Vabbe de Prades ] was being betrayed, as it 
seemed, in this way, Cartesianism was biding its time, 
was merely awaiting an opportunity to enter the citadel. 


In 1820 Beuchot published an edition of the Dictionnaire in sixteen 
volumes, enriched with the commentaries or remarks of all the notable 
students of the author, Prosper Marcliand, Chaufepie, Leclerc, 
Job, &e. 

It cannot be too much regretted that there arc no modern editions 
of the Works, not even of the famous Avis anx rtfugies or of the 
Penates aur la comile. 

IV.— Bernard le Bouvier de Fontenelle [ltouen, 1657, 
f 1757, Paris]. 

1. Thb Sources. —Grimm, Corrcxpondance hit entire February, 
1757;—AbbeTrublet, Memoires pour servir d Vhistnire de hi vie ct des 
ouvragea de M. de Fontenelle , 2nd edit. Pans, 1761;—Villena\e’s 
Notice preceding his edition of Fontenellc’s works, Pans, 1818;— 
Garat, Memoirca aur la vie de M. Suard, Pans, 1820; Flourens, 
Fontenelle on de la philosophic moderne, Pans, 1847 ; Saiute-Brm e, 
Fontenelle in the Camenes du lundi, vol. in.;—J. Bertrand, L'Aca- 
dtmie dea sciences de 1666 d 1793 , Paris, 1869. 

2. Thk Man and the Writer. —The Cyduts of La Bruyere,—that 
La Bruy&re’s experienee of life was insufficient to allow of his know¬ 
ing and appreciating the real Fontenelle.— Foutenelle's mmevsahty; 
—he is the author of tragedies, eclogues, operas, and comedies;—and 
of dissertations, dialogues, novels and of works that are of the nature 
of works of history and criticism.— Bis characteristic trait is that he 
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It may be that this Cartcsianism was a degenerate form 
of the true doctrine of Descartes, but it was a, logical 
Cartesianism logically evolved from the philosopher’s 
principles; and this is the moment to trace its real 
influence. 

“ Every philosophy, Sainte-Beuve has said [Cf. Port- 
Royal, bk. iv., ch. 5] , whatever it be at the outset and 
in the mouth of its original founder, becomes anti- 
Christian or at least heretical with the second generation; 
this is a law it is essential not to overlook.” An instruc¬ 
tive example of its operation is afforded by the gentle, 
eloquent and candid Malebranche. A faithful and indeed 
a passionate disciple of Descartes, it occurs to him to 
form the project of applying his master’s principles to 

was a “ man of wit ”;—in every sense of the word;—that is to say a 
man of culture, a witty man, and almost a man of great intellect;— 
and that he is a remarkable example of what the intellect is capable 
and incapable of. 

A. The Man of Caltute :—He was Corneille’s nephew;—and for this 
reason the born enemy of Racine and Boileau ;—his first literary efforts 
m the Mercurv galant , 1677 ;—he collaborates in the operas Psyche 
and Belletophon, 1678 and 1679;—his tragedy Asj>ar [Cf. Racine’s 
epigram];—the Dialogues ties Moris , 1683 ;— the Lett res tin chevalier 
tl'Her . . . , 1683;—and of the sort of family likeness there is 
between this work and Voitnre’s Lettres .—Bayle’s eulogy of this 
book [Cf. Nnuvelles tie la liepublique ties lettres , December, 1687];— 
Fontenelle publishes Ins Entreticns sur la plurahte dcs months , 1686. 
Success of this book and the nature of its success [Cf. Ararat, Memoires 
sur M. Suard], —Injustice of La Rruyere.—With the Entretiens sur 
la plurality science makes its entry into literature for the first time; 
—and even into the conversation of society.—Fontenelle’s other 
writings;—his Memoires sur le nombre 9 ;—his Doutes sur le systkme 
de8 causes occasionelles ;—his Histoire ties oracles, 1687.—The way 
in which Fontenelle’s culture enables him to procure acceptance for 
a number of ideas which are as daring as they are.novel.—Extensive¬ 
ness and diversity of the world in which his intellect moves, as 
compared with the narrowness of the world to which Racine and 
Boileau had confined thelnselves. 
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the demonstration or the development of the truths of 
Christianity; and now suddenly, through a rent in the 
veil, the essential contradiction comes into view T . It is 
impossible to be at once a Christian and a Cartesian! it 
is clear in an instant that the universal determinism of 
the philosophers is incompatible with the conception of 
a divine Providence. Pascal had detected this latent 
antagonism, and it does not escape Bossuet, for it is at 
this juncture that he causes Fenelon to write his Refuta¬ 
tion du Traitc de la nature et de la grace , in answer to 
Malebranche. Arnanild also, the great Arnauld as he is 
already called, is alive to the truth. “ The more mindful 
I am that I am a Christian, 'writes the one, the less 
can I share the ideas he (Malebranche) propounds ” ; and 

B. The “ homme d'uqyrit.” —New signification acquired by the 
word “esprit” at the tune of Fontenelle;—and m the first place it 
convoys the idea that the man who possesses the quality it expresses 
is a man of wide interests.—Fontenelle is interested in very many 
things ;—and in the essence of things [Cf. among his Dialogues : 
Latin- et Saplw, Agnes Sorel et Iioxelanc, Sncrate ct Montaigne, 
Anne de Bretagne et Marie Tudor, Brutus et Faustme ]—Secondly 
an •* homme d’espnt ” is a man who does not attaeli more importance 
to things than they deserve,—and to employ one of Fontenelle’s 
favourite expressions he is “that man” [Cf. among Ins Dialogues'. 
Erasme et Charles-Quint , Alexandre ct Phryne, Guillaume de 
Cabestan et Frederic de Brandebourg , St rat on et Bapluiel]. —Ilis 
liking for what is new [Cf. Digression sur les Ancirns et les 
Modemes]. —His independent attitude towards tradition.—Finally an 
“homme d’esprit” is a man who perceives the relations between 
things and the category to which tlie> belong [Cf. Histoire des 
oracles] ;—who makes further suggestions to his readers in these 
connections ;—pointing out relations and categories which are unex¬ 
pected and remote.—That Fontenelle makes his readers think ;—and 
that the distinguishing features of his talent are its subtlety;—and 
the far-reaching import of the hints he gi\es. 

C. Fontenelle as a great intellect ;—that it is justifiable to regard 
him as such merely because lie applied his intelligence to the con¬ 
sideration of matters of great moment.—His preface to the Histoire 
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in turn the second declares : " The further I progress 
with this work (it was a refutation of the Trquiti de 
nature et de la grdce ) the more I am struck by the 
antagonism between religion and these metaphysical 
imaginings.” But the mighty theologian has been long 
in perceiving this antagonism, and what is more, well 
equipped as he is in some respects, he labours under the 
disadvantage of lacking the rich, fluent, and seductive 
style of Malebranche. Nobody reads him, while Male* 
branche is read. He is confronted at last by a writer, a 
genuine writer, by the great writer whom up to now 
Cartesianism had been without. And it is a fact that 
Malebranche finds disciples. While Bossuet and F^nelon 
are wasting their energy in other conflicts, he goes on 

i 

de VAcademic des sciences , 1699.—The idea of the “ solidarity of the 
sciences ” finds expression ui it for perhaps the first time in litera¬ 
ture;—also the idea of the “ invariability of the laws of nature.”— 
Fontenelle’s “ eulogies ” [See m particular the eulogies of Vauban, 
d’Argenson, Newton (1727), Boerhaave, Malebranche, Leibnitz];—they 
are evidence of a subtle intellect;—of a wide power of comprehension ; 
—and of a faculty of groupmg things so as to allow of their being 
regarded from the same point of view.—Growing authority of 
Fontenelle among men of learning;—m society ;—among literary 
men.—Fontenelle’s later works;—his Vie de Corneille , 1729;—his 
Reflexions sur la Poetique \—his Theorie des tonrbi lions cartcsiens , 
1762.—The numerous points on which Fontenelle was the harbinger of 
Voltaire;—the many personal traits which make him the forerunner 
of Voltaire;—and what were the deficiencies that f prevented him 
playing Voltaire’s part? 

In the first place he was wanting to a certain degree in originality;— 
and above all, to a certain degree, in conviction.—Mine de Tencin’e 
remark: “You have a bram where you ought to ha\e a heart”;— 
and, in this connection, of Fonienelle's scepticism; —it did not consist 
■#o fltmch m the belief that it is impossible to arrive at the truth;—as 
In *the belief that truth is essentially aristocratic;—that it cannot be 
coi&municated to the masses;—and further that it is of no very great 
utility.—How this conception of truth is characteristic of the “ wit”; 
—of the society taw and of the epicurean.—Whether it was not this 
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with his work in the retirement of his humble chamber, and 
his wofk consists in humanising—in “ laicising ” it would 
be said to-day—those elements of Christian doctrine which 
mankind is most disposed to regard as harsh or as contrary 
to reason. He softens down the doctrine of the fall; he 
tempers the doctrine of grace; he banishes God to a dis¬ 
tance from the world; lie denies His intervention in the 
affairs of men; he has a way of interpreting the super¬ 
natural which makes of it a sort of less obvious con¬ 
formity with the laws of nature; and his contemporaries 
made no mistake as to his teaching: they recognised it 
to be Cartesianism. 

They saw a further exemplification of this same 
doctrine in the scepticism or criticism of Pierre Bayle, of 

philosophy that prevented Fontenelle putting his whole soul into some 
great work?—The Fragments d'un iraitc dr hi Raison hunnnnc. — 
And that in any case it prevented him exeiting the influence he could 
have exerted had ho chosen.—Still, on the other hand, it is a fact that 
with the exception of Bayle, lie did more than any other writer to 
fashion the generation of the Encyclopedists. 

3. The Works.— Fontenolle’s works being too little known, \vc 
think it right to outline here the contents of the eight volumes of the 
edition of 1790. 

Vol. I.—Documents relating to Fontenelle’s biography ;— Dialogue# 
des worts andean;—Dialogues des morts anciens avee les mod ernes. 

Vol. II .—Entretiens sur la plurality des Monde#;—Thcone des 
tourbillons;—Ihstoire des oracles. 

Vol. III. —Mistoire du Theatre franca is;—Vie de Corneille ;— 
Reflexions sur la Poetiquc ;— Description de Vempire de Poesie [Cf. 
the Carte dupays de Tend re ].—In tins last work occur the following 
lines, which were evidently [1678] intended for Racine, Boileau, and 
their followers: “ The High Poetry is inhabited by solemn, 

melancholy, surly people who speak a language which, compared 
with that spoken m the other provinces of poetry, is what low Breton 
is to the language of the rest of France.” — Fontenellc’s operas and 
tragedies, of which one is in prose, complete the volume. 

Vol. IV,—His eight comedies : Maeate , Le Tyran , Abdolonyme , 
the Testament , Hennette , Lysianasse , the Comete , and Pygmalion. 
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whom almost the only work consulted to-day is his great 
Dictionary. But his Pensccs sur la comhte date from 1682, 
and no work made more noise at the time, or stood the 
party of the libertines in greater stead. For briefly put, 
what else is Bayle’s criticism but the extension of the 
Cartesian principle of doubt to dangerous matters, which 
Descartes had skilfully avoided, and excluded as it were 
from the application of his method V Bayle, writing like 
his master from his retreat in Holland, and armed with 
his Cartesianism, is the first wdio dares to subject religion 
and morality to a dissolvent criticism. It may be urged at 
first sight that he criticises and doubts for the sole pleasure 
of doubting and criticising. But examine his work more 
closely and consider attentively some of his conclusions. 

The last of these comedies is m verso; the other seven are in 
prose. 

Vol. V.—llis ten eclogues;—Ins miscellaneous poems;—the 
1)iyreunion sur lex Aik tents ef les Mvderncs ;—the Fragments d'lin 
trade de la liaison humainc ;—and a few minor -works of the same 
stamp at once playful and philosophic. 

Vols. VT. and VII.—The Flloyes (Eulogies). 

Vol. VIII.—The Louies sur le sys tv me des eausrx occasionclles .— 
The Leltres yalantes du chevalier d'Her . . .and Fontenelle’s 
letters. 

Thore is a modem edition of Fontenelle’s works dated 1817. 

There Imc been numerous modem reprints of the Erd re liens sur 
la plurahtt des Mondcs and the fiUoges. 

V.—The Reorganisation of the Academy of*Sciences. 

1. The Scientific Movement prior to Fontenelle,— and of the 
mistake that is mode in overlooking its importance.—The great dis¬ 
coveries in mathematics and the physical sciences were made during 
the earlier years of the seventeenth century;—also some of the great 
discoveries in natural science;—and discoveries of greater importance 
will not be made in any of these fields until towards the close of the 
following century.—In proof of tins assertion it is sufficient to cite 
some few names: Kepler, 1571-1680Galileo, 1564-1642;— 
Descartes, 1596-1650Pascal, 1623-1662Huyghens, 1629-1695; 
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It will be found that he i& in nowise addicted to paradox, 
and wfeen he writes “ it is better to be an atheist than 
an idolater,” he knows perfectly well what he is saying, 
and above all he knows the goal at which he is aiming. 
Again, is there any doubt as to his intention when he 
contrasts “ the evidences afforded by reason ” with “ the 
truths of our religion ” ; and who does not see or suspect 
the end he has in view^ The truth is, this alleged 
sceptic is engaged in establishing the sovereignty of 
reason on the ruins of tradition and authority. “ During 
the reign of Louis -XIV. there were already men who 
are our contemporaries,” Diderot will say referring to 
Bayle, who in fact was the thinker who served the 
encyclopedists as master. Descartes had been but the 

—Newton, 1642-1727.—Or in the field of natural science: Harvey, 
1078-1658 ;—Malpighi, 1628-1694 ;—Leuvenhoeck, 1632-1723 ,— 
Svammerdumm, 1637-1680.—Effects produced In their discos enes.— 
The telescope and the microscope.—1’aBcal’s observations on the two 
infinite quantities [Of. Pcnsces ];—physiology in Bossuet’s Trait£ dc 
la connaisancc dc Dim ;—astronomy in La Brnvere's Caractrres 
[Cf. the chapter entitled: Leg c sprits forts ];—and again in the 
Entrcticns sur la plurality dcs mondcs ,—A passage in Vormult’s 
Paralleles [fifth and last dialogue, edition of 1096, p. 41, &c]. 

2. Thf, Academy qv Sciences. —Its first establishment, 1606,—and 
its early labours [Cf. Eontenellc, and J. Bertrand, L'Academic dcs 
scienccs\, —The construction of the Observatory, 1667.—Hinghens 
and Homier arc imitod to ..settle in France.—The laboratory of the 
Academy.—Tin* king is present at the dissection of an elephant from 
the Versailles menagerie.—Reorganisation of the Royal Botanical 
Garden (Jardin des Plantes), 1671.—The “ second birth ” of the 
Academy, 1699.—The number of academicians is increased from 
sixteen to fifty.—The sections: Geometry, Astronomy, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, and liotany.—The Academy after bemg under 
the precarious tutelage of a minister, is accorded the personal pro¬ 
tection of the sovereign. 

8. Some of the Consequences of this Reorganisation, —or some 
proofs of the wide diffusion of a taste for science.—The lectures on 
chemistry by the apothecary Emmery [Of, Fontenclle, Eloge de 
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harbinger of rationalism: it is Bayle who is its true 
father. 

But where will this rationalism find a foundation on 
which to take its stand ? what will be the model or type 
of certainty? the point of leverage? “the ultimate im¬ 
movable basis ? ” the rock to which we shall cleave so 
as not to be carried away and drowned in the ocean of 
doubt ? They will be found in science is the answer given 
at 1 the opportune moment by the witty author, himself 
another Cartesian, of the Entretiens sur la pluralite des 
mondes. 

The nephew of Corneille, — and therefore the bom 
enemy of Moliere, Boileau, Bacine and their sup¬ 
porters,— Fontenelle was long considered to be ade- 

Lemenj ]. “Even the ladies, following the fashion, are bold enough 
to show themselves at such learned gatherings.”—They flock, too, to 
the dissections practised by Du Vernev;—as do numerous foreigners 
[Cf. Fontenelle, Eloge de Du Verney ].—Corroborative evidence 
furnished by the memoirs of Mine de Staal-Delaunay.—The chemical 
experiments of the Due d'Orl£ans [Cf. Saint-Simon, ix., p. 268, &c.;— 
and Fontenelle, Eloge de Hotnbcrg ],—The conception of science takes 
definite shape,—and the idea of progress is evolved [Cf J3runeti6rc, 
Eludes critiques , v.]. 

VI.— Charles Perrault [Pans, 1628; 1 1703, Paris.] 

1. The Sources. —Perrault’s memoirs published for the first time 
in 1769;—P. Clement, Lett ret,. Instructions et Memoires de Colbert 
particularly vol. v.; — Niceron, Hommes %llustres„ vol. xliii.; — 
d’Alembert, Eloge de Charles Perrault , in his Eloges academiques; 
—Sainte-Beuve, Charles Perrault in his Can series du hmdi, vol. v., 
and Nouveaux lundis, vol. i.;—Ch, Giraud, Lettre critique preceding 
his edition of the Conies des Fdes, 1864 ;—Arv&de Barine, Les 
Contes de Perrault in the Revue des Deux Mondes , December 1 , 
1890. 

2. This Man and the Writer. 

A. Chief Clerk of the Works. —Perrault’s family;—the Boileau 
family and the Perrault family;—Pierre Perrault, the translator of 
the Secchia rapita, 1678 [Cf, Bacine in his preface to Iphiginie]; 
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quately depicted in the Cydias sketched by La Brnyfere, 
“ a mixture of the pedant and the Precieux,” whose 
originality scarcely went further, to continue to quote 
La Bruy&re, “ than merely avoiding the profession of 
other people’s ideas while contriving to be of the opinion 
of somebody.” And all these criticisms were deserved. 
Fontenelle’s tragedy Aspar is only known to us by an 
epigram of Racine, but we have his Eclogues and his 
Lettres galantes du chevalier d'Her . . . What was 
Boileau to think of such a passage as the following: 
“We have been told,- sir, that you have become a philoso¬ 
pher, but that your philosophy is the most extraordinary 
in the world. You do not believe that colours exist! . . . 
I broached the matter one day with Mine de B-, 

— Nicolas Fcrrault ; Claude Perrault, architect and doctor [Cf. 
Fontenelle, Eloye de Claude Perrault ];—Charles Perrault;—his 
early studies and his early verses;—his “ trav estv ” of the sixth 
book of the Aeneid ;—and, in this. connection, of the revival of 
burlesque.—Colbert appoints Perrault secretary of the Academy of 
Inscriptions;—Perrault gives him the idea for the first Academy 
of Sciences; — he is charged, together with Chapelain, with draw¬ 
ing up the “List of the King’s Bounties.” — He is given the 
control of the Public Works;—his labours;—he suggests to his 
brother the colonnade of the Louvre;—his disappointments and his 
retirement.—His “occasional pieces.”—The Samt-Paulin, 1C86;— 
and, in this connection, of the revival of the epopee. —The Siccle de 
Lome le Grand, 1687 ;—and of the double claim on our attention of 
this work ;—firs^as having suggested to Voltaire his Siicle de Louis 
XIV. :—and secondly as having given rise to the quarrel between 
the ancients and moderns. 

B. Perrault as the Apologist of the Moderns .— The ParalUles des 
Aneiens et des Modemes , 1688-1696. —Emotion aroused by these 
dialogues ;—Boileau and Perrault;—Perrault and La Bruy6re;— 
Perrault’B thesis and the object of his work [Cf. below “ The 
Quarrel between the Ancients and Modebns.”] —Perrault’s polite 
and courteous attitude in the discussion.—Moreover that there is 
much that is excellent in the ParalUles. —That in reading this book, 
only the opinions of the Abb4 of the Dialogues should be imparted 
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who is a friend of yours, and who is really pained at your 
case. She would strangle Descartes if she had him in 
her power. And it must be admitted that his philo¬ 
sophy is a scurvy doctrine: it strips the ladies of their 
charms. If there be no such thing as a complexion, 
what becomes of the roses and lilies of our beauties ! It 
will be useless for you to tell them that colours are in the 
eyes of those who look, and not in the objects ; the ladies 
will not permit their complexion to be dependent on the 
eyes of other persons; they intend that it shall be their 
own property, and if there is no colour at night M. de 

M- is nicely caught, for he has fallen in love with 

Mile D. L. G. on account of her beautiful complexion 
and has married her.” Venture has written nothing more 

to Perrault.—Reconciliation between Perrault and Boileau.—The 
publication of the Hommrs illustreft de ce siecle, 1696-1700. 

C. Perrault as a writer of fairy stories ;—and that d’Alembert in 
his eulogy of Perrault does not even mention his fairy stories;— 
an omission that is none to d’Alembert’s credit;—since Gcndrillon 
and the Chat hotte are the best things Perrault ever wrote;— 
and from 1680 to 1715 no kind of literature was produced in 
more* abundance than fairy stories.—Of some of Pcrrault's rivals; 
—Mmo d’Aulnoy, the author of the Oiseau bleu ;—Mile de la 
Force;—Mile Lhentior;—[Cf. Histoi rc litter ai re dcs femmes fra tiro ises 
by the abbe de la Porte, Pans, 1769] ;—and whether this taste for fairy 
stories should not be connected with that, manifested at the same 
time, for oriental tales ?—The translation of the Arabian Nights, 1704- 
1708.—Do Pcrrault’s fairy tales deserve the praise, that has been 
bestowed on them ?— Sunt bona, sunt mala qiuedam , mediocria 
plura. —The naivete of Perrault’s tales only exists in the imagi¬ 
nation of those whom they amuse;—La Fontaine’s remark on 
Perrault’s Feau d'ane ;—Perrault’s subjects are entertaining in them¬ 
selves ;—but he has chosen to present them in a style devoid of charm. 

3. The Works. —Perrault’s works comprise: (1) a cortain number 
of occasional pieces, such as the Disrours sur Vacquisition de 
Dunkerque par le Roi , 1668, or his Pamasee pousse d bout, sur la 
difficult? de dtcrire la conquete de la Franche-Comtt, 1668;—(2) his 
Fohne sur la rdnturr, 1668; his Saint-Pauhn, 1686; and his SUcle 
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“precious,” Balzac nothing more affected. But neither 
Balzac nor Yoiture were acquainted with the art of convey¬ 
ing a scientific truth in a similar affected or “ precious” 
dress: and to have done this constitutes Fontenello’s 
originality. He may be said indeed to serve up Cartesian- 
ism, astronomy, physics, and natural history in madrigals; 
and from this point of view the Entretiens sur la pluralite 
des mondes is a masterpiece unique of its kind. In gallant 
and insinuating fashion the work introduces into literature 
for the first time an entire order of ideas and facts which 
before had had no part in it. Fontenellc devotes Ins 

m 

ingenuity to fostering the new preoccupations that are 
beginning to steal into men’s minds. His effort is suc¬ 
cessful, and, owing to his footing in society, these novel 

de Louis le Grand , 1687;—(8) his Paralleles, five dialogues in four 
vols., published, as has been said, from 1688 to 1696 ; to which must 
be joined, as being conceived in the same spirit, his Homines illusires, 
1696-1700;—and finally (4) his fairy tales:— La Belle au bois dor - 
inant, Le petit Chaperon rouge, La. Barbe blcue, Lc dial bottc , Les 
Fees, Cendrillon, Riquet a la houppe, Le Petit Poucet in prose;—and 
Gnsehdis, Pean d'dne , and Les souhaits ridicules m verse. 

They were published for the first time separately in Holland 
between 1694 and 1711; and in volume form by Harbin, 1697 1698, 
the author being given as Perrault d’Armancour, son of t’hailes 
Perrault. 

There are innumerable modem editions of the fairy stones. 

The Otseau bleu, which is frequently adjoined to them, is by Mine 
d’Aulnoy ; and Finette ou VAdroite Pnncesse by Mile Lhentier. 

VII.—Jean de la Bruy ere [Paris, 1645 ; ] 1696, Versailles]. 

1. The Sources.—S uard, Notice sur la vie et les cents de La 
Bruyere, 1781, and printed at the head of several modern editions.— 
Walckenaer, Atude sur La Bruytre, preceding lus edition of the 
CaracUres, Paris, 1845 ;—Sainte-Beuve, Portraits littcraires, vol. i.; 
Nouveaux Lundis, vol. i. and vol. x.;—A. Vinet, Morahstes franqais 
des XVI e et XVIP siecles , Paris, 1839;—Edouard Fournier, La 
comidie de La Bruydre, Paris, 1866;—Etienne Allaire, La Bruyere , 
da/ns la maison de Conde , Paris, 1866. 

17 
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matters become topics of fashionable conversation. Under 
these circumstances it may be asked what is there that is 
still wanting to the victory of Cartesianism and even of 
science itself V* What is wanting is exactly and solely the 
element which the quarrel between the ancients and 
moderns is about to supply. 

Charles Perrault, a man of wit and merit—who can only 
be reproached with having, like Scarron, begun his literary 
career by “ travestying ” Virgil and with being more 
learned m “buildings” than in literature—conceives the 
idea of flattering his king in somewhat novel fashion. 
He can hit on no better notion than to call his century 
the “ Century of Louis the Great.” Is there not the 
century of Augustus or the century of Pericles ? But is 

2. The Man and the Writer. 

A. The Moralist .—La Bruyere's birth ;—and that he was the only 
one of the great writers of his time who was acquainted with four or 
fi\e languages, including German;—his family and his youth [Cf. 
Servois, Notice biograpluque]. —He is appointed treasurer of the 
finances for the district of Caen;—he enters the household of Conde 
in the capacity of tutor to the young Duke of Boutbon, 1684.—The 
spectacle presented by the Conde household [Cf. Saint-Simon, 
Memoircs.] —La Bruyere’s reactions with Bossuet;—and with Boileau. 
—The alleged “ romanee "in La Bruyere’s life;—and that it has no 
bearing on literary history.—Was the pean of La Bruyere’s book 
suggested him by Mile de Montpensier’s Galeric fie Portraits ?— 
or by the “ portraits ” scattered through the novels of Mile de 
Scuderi ?—Improbability of this supposition.—On the other hand 
he was greatly influenced by La Bochefoueauld,—Pascal,—and 
Malebranche [Cf. Auguste Damien, iZtude eur La Bruy ere et Male¬ 
branche, Paris, 1866].—Whether the characters of Theophrastus only 
served him as a pretext;—or whether he was mistaken as to their 
literary value ;—as was Boileau as to that of the Treatise of Longinus 
on the Sublime ?—The first edition of the Caracteres, 1688;—and 
that it contains barely half a dozen portraits ;—maxims predominating 
in it;—and La Bruyfere merely emulating La Rochefoucauld in his 
book as at first produced. 

Is there a “ plan ” in the Caracteres ;—and that in any case it was 
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it enough to say that the century of Louis XIV. is in no 
wise inferior to that of Augustus or that of Pericles? 
Perrault holds that it is not. The century of Louis XIV. 
is not the equal of those of Pericles and Augustus; it 
surpasses them! and in proportion as the sovereign 
himself is the superior of Augustus and Pericles, so 
Bossuet, for instance, is the superior of Demosthenes, 
Moliere the superior of Plautus or Terence, ltacme the 
superior of Euripides, so France is in advance of Athens 
or Kome, and so in general the moderns are superior to 
the ancients. In this way begins or is fomented a dis¬ 
pute of which Perrault himself did not foresee the con¬ 
sequences. He merely proposed to flatter his sovereign, 
and, satisfied with having acted like a good courtier, he 

not perceived by Boileau ;—and that it is certain that if the chapter 
du Merit? prison nr l were to follow that de V Homme \—or the 
chapter^ In Conversation to precede that du Occur ;—it docs not 
appear that the economy of the book would be affected in conse¬ 
quence.—This fact, however, does not prove that the chapter dcs 
Esprits forts is not a precaution;—on the contrary, in a certain 
sense, it may be maintained with the author that all the rest 
of the work leads up to this chapter.—The friend and protege 
of Bossuet, the future author of the Dialogues sur le quietism?, 
purposed writing a work of apologetics;—or at any rate he aimed 
at being a moralist;—as plainly appears, moreover, from a careful 
reading of the first edition of the book;—or again of the Dis 
rours sur Theophrastr. —La Bruyore proposed to strike a blow 
at once at th£ moderns and at the libertines,—as if he had per¬ 
ceived the solidarity of the two causes;—he proposed to reply at 
the same time to the Perrault's Strrlr dr Louts lr Grand: —and to 
the Enireticns sur la plnmhlv des wondes ;—and this double lcfer- 
enee to current controversies stood lmu perhaps m as good stead 
as his talent in the early editions of his book. 

B. The Artist. —There was an “ artist,” howeicr, in La Bruy ere;— 
or, as would be said at the present day, a stylist;—and the artist 
overshadowed the moralist;—as is proved by the following strange 
statement:—“ Moses, Homer, Plato, Virgil, and Horace are superior 
to other writers solely on account of their images." —Boileau, who 
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would have gone no further, had not the partisans of 
the ancients compelled him in some sort to look, more 
closely into his paradox. In reality it is the idea of 
progress, vague as yet, inchoate or floating, scarcely self- 
conscious, but still this idea and no other that pervades the 
Paralleles des anciem ct des modernes. It is in vain that 
llacine, that La Bruy ere in his Caracteres, 1688-1696, 
that Boileau in his lie flexions critiques sur Long in, 1694, 
endeavour to stem the current, to exert a contrary 
influence. The witty retort is made them that they 
themselves adduce proof in their works of the superiority 
they are vexed should be accorded the moderns. “ How 
much, exclaims Perrault, does the public prefer to the 
characters of the divine Theophrastus the reflections of 

inclined to this opinion, when expressing it had at least made the 
restriction: 

Before starting to write, learn to think. 

La Bruyero’s style ;—and that while lacking continuity,—it is never¬ 
theless oratorical, —in the sense that the Caracteren arc the repertory 
of classic rhetoric.—There are to be found in it every one of the 
“ movements ” enumerated in treatises on rhetoric : the interrogation, 
the exclamation, the suspension, the digression, the interpellation, 
the adjuration;—every one of the “figures": the extenuation, the 
hyperbole, the synecdoche, the catachresis, the prosopopoeia;— 
every one of the “ modalities ” or modulations from irony to emphasis. 
—This rhetoric, however, is saved from its own excesses;—by its 
tendency to realism;—that is to the close imitation of mature;—and, 
in this connection, of the “ naturalism ” of La Bruyere.—How careful 
he is to thoroughly observe his models;—to note in them their 
respective, individual characteristics;—and to see that each portrait 
only fits the character it is intended to represent.—The circumstanoe 
that La Bruyfere’s characters were often the portraits of real persons ; 
—and without examining his intention to indulge in personal 
satire,—that where the identity of theBe persons can be traced 
the resemblance of the portrait to the original furnishes proof of 
the truth to nature of La Bruy fere’s depictions.—That further proof 
of his truthfulness to nature is found in his pessimism;—and, in 
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the modern who has given us a translation of them! ” 
[Cf. Paralleles , third dialogue, 2nd edition, 1693]. To 
the side of the moderns flock the rising generation and 
the women, to say nothing of the members of the 
Academy, of whom barely six are supporters of Bacine 
and Boileau. Society follows suit. On all sides it is urged 
that if the matter be strictly examined it is found that it 
is we, the so-called moderns, who are really the ancients. 
Our knowledge is more extensive than that of our fathers, 
and the knowledge of our sons will be more extensive 
still. Long enough, and indeed too long, have “ men, 
garbed in black and wearing the pedant’s cap, held up 
to us the works of the ancients, not merely as being all 
that is most beautiful in the world, but as embodying 

this connection, a reference once again to the connection between 
pessimism and realism.—The fact that La Bruyeie is rather a 
melancholy writer than otherwise,—is due to his having endeavoured 
to see things as they are,—in order to render them as they are.—He 
may be suspected, however, of htvv mg seen things uglier than they 
are ;—or more grotesque than they are;—in order to make them lend 
themselves to line effects of style;—and in this way of having been 
led by the very artifices of his rhetoric into the exaggeration he desired 
to avoid. 

C. The Satirist. —Of the interest of this question owing to its 
bearing on the solution of another question ;—that, namely, of the 
philosophic import of La Bruyire’s book.—The famous saying: “ A 
man who is born a Christian and a Frenchman feels himself shackled 
when attempting satire.”—The fourth edition of the Camcteres, 1689;— 
and of the growing daring of La Bruyere up to the ninth edition, 1696. 
—It must be noted, however, that to spare nobody is almost equivalent 
to attacking nobody.—When a writer scoffs alike at men and women, 
—at courtiers and townsmen, at financiers and at the magistracy,— 
at the pious and at the libertines ;—he is doubtless a pessimistbut 
he is not a revolutionary [Cf. Tame, Nouvea ux rssais de critique 
et d'histoirc], —This observation once made, it may and it should be 
admitted:—that La Bruyere’s indignation is deeper than that of 
La Fontaine ;—that he reconciled himself less easily than Mohere to 
tiie society of his time ;—and that the dawning is seen in his writings 
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the very idea of the Beautiful ” ! The moment has come 
to escape from this servitude. And the emancipation, 
which is speedily an accomplished fact, is followed by 
three consequences. 

Men’s curiosity takes an altered direction. Forsaking 
the study and meditation of the works of the ancients, 
it becomes exclusively bent on the observation of the 
realities of contemporary existence. Those who were 
scoffed at in the Femmes Savantcs have their revenge. 
“Almost infinite,” writes Perrault in his fifth and last 
dialogue, “ are the discoveries that have been made in our 
century ”; and it is a fact, that while in general the 
historians of our literature have dated wrongly the 
triumph of Cartesianism, placing it thirty or forty 

of a pity that is absent from those of Boileau.—It is the idea of 
humanity that is beginning to take shape. 

Of some other merits of the Caructeres ;—and in particular of 
certain portraits and narratives;—which herald the approaching \ ogue 
of the novel [Of. Lesage’s.Zha&/c Boxteux ].—The transition is accom¬ 
plished in La Bruy ere 1 s book from character as it is understood in the 
comedy of Molifere ;—to characters as they are about to be understood 
in the novel of manners.—La Bruyfere’s enemies.—He replies to them 
in his Discours de reception a VAcademic, 1693 ;—and m the preface to 
thiB discourse.—He also essays on this occasion to define the “ plan ” 
of his book;—but rather late in the day, imitating in this respect 
La Rochefoucauld in the preliminary notice to his Maximes. —He is 
successful in showing that all the other chapters are subordinate to 
the last;—but not that they observe a fixed order or gradation, or 
that they have a constant bearing on his principal idea.—That it is 
worth while noting, moreover, that his principal idea is wholly a lay 
idea; —La Bruyfere’s religion being u degree less Christian than the 
religion of Malebranche;—if, indeed, it may not be termed a purely 
natural religion.—The Dialogues sar Ic quiftisme ;—and that they 
added nothing to the glory of La Bruy ere. 

8. The Works. —We have mentioned all the works of La Bruy fere. 

The editions to be consulted arethe first edition, 1688, reprinted 
in the Cabinet du bibliophile , 1868 ;—all the following editions down 
to the ninth inclusive, which appeared in 1696. 
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years too early, on the other hand they have placed 
thirty or forty years too late what may be termed the 
advent of the scientific spirit [Cf. on this point F. 
Cournot, Considerations sur la marche des idees , vol. l, 
book iii.]. In reality, the reorganisation or the renewal 
of the Academy of Sciences in 1699 is almost as important 
and significant a date in French intellectual history as 
that of the founding of the French Academy m 16)15. 
Boileau may compose if he chooses his Hat ire des femmes : 

, . . . . Good 1 it is that blue-stocking 

Of whom Roborval has a high opinion and whom Sauveur frequents ; 

but nevertheless the very women henceforth take an 
interest in geometry, and the spectacle of a dissection, 

We shall confine ourselves to citing among modern editions: — 
Walckenaer’s edition, 1845;—Destailleur's edition, 1854; —G. Servois’ 
edition in the “Grands Remains de la France" scries, L'aris, 1865- 
1878, Hachette. 

% 

Two “ classic *' editions also deserve mention Ilemardinquer's 
edition, 1849, 1854, 1872, 1890, Delagrave;—and Rebelliau’s edition. 
1890, Hachette. 

VIII.—Frangois de Salignac de la Mothe-Fenelon [chateau 
of F6nelon, near Sarlat, 1651 ; 1 1715, Cambrai]. 

1. The Sources.—F enelon’s voluminous correspondence, printed at 
the end of the Versailles edition, and completed by a considerable 
number of letters published in 1849, 1850, 1853, 1869, 1873, and 
1892. 

La Harpe, Eloge de Ftnelon, 1771;—d’Alembert, Eloge de Fcnclon , 
1774 ;—Cardinal de Bausset, Histoirc de Fenclon , 3rd edition, 1817 ; 
—Abb4 Gosselin, Hxstoire htteraire dr Fenclon, 1843 ;—Hainte-Beuve, 
Causeries du lundi, vol. ii., 1850, and vol. x., 1854 ;—P. Janet, Fcnclon 
in the “ Grands Ecrivains Framjuis ” series, Paris, 1892 ;—R. Mahren- 
holz, Fcnclon, ein Lcbensbild , Lcipsick, 1896. 

0. Douen, L'intolerance de Fenclon, 2nd edition, Paris, 1875. 

Tabaraud, Supplement aux Ji is to ires de Bossuet et de Fenclon, 
Paris, 1822;—A. Bonnel, La con traverse de Bossuet et de Fenclon sta¬ 
le quiHisme , Macon, 1850;—Algar Gmeau, Etude si.r la rondentna• 
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which Moli&re thought so comic when he made his 
Thomas Diafoirus offer it to Angdlique in the Malade 
imaginaire, is now a spectacle the sex flocks to witness. 
The anatomist Du Verney, when introducing Mile de 
Launay to the Duchesse du Maine, explains that “ of 
all the young women of France, it is she who is best 
acquainted with the human body,” and the statement is 
considered perfectly natural. On the other band it is 
held to be extraordinary that men should still be found 
who, while priding themselves on their judgment and 
taste, confess to an admiration for Pindar. We are the 
men of the present day, and what we are chiefly concerned 
to know is the world in which we live and to which we 
belong ! And what can Aristotle the Stagy rite and 


tion. du livrc des Max hues den saints, Paris, 1878; — Guerrier, 
Madame Guijon, sa vie et sa doctrine, Pans, 1881;—Crousl^, Fenelon 
ct Bossuet , Paris, 1894 ;—abbe Delmont, Fenelon et Bossuet , Lyons, 
1896. 

Emmanuel de Broglie, Fenelon a C-ambrai , Paris, 1884. 

Consult too, but cautiously, Saint-Simon’s Memoires ;—the letters 
of the Duchesse d’Orltfans;—and La Beaumelle, Memoires et carre- 
spojidance dc Madame d-c Mamtenon. 

2. The Man and the Writer. —He is a further example of a 
writer who does not resemble his style ;—and the real Fenelon was 
just as hal'd, inflexible and overbearing as the style of Telemaque is 
mellifluous and even unctuous.—If there be added to this essential 
characteristic a very high idea of himself, of his family, and of his 
personal dignity; a natural preciosity displayed m a taste for strange 
and unusual opinions; and finally a sort of insincerity of which he is 
scarcely conscious ;—an idea will be obtained of the F&nelon of the 
first period of his life,—from whom the second Fenelon was only 
evolved very late in his career;—and the idea will be incomplete since 
Funelon is a strangely complex and fluctuating character ;—still it 
will allow of his being understood ;—and will give a sort of unity to 
his life, his rdle, and his work. 

A. F^nclon’s ecvrly years .—His family *,—his early studies; C&hors, 
the OQ&fege du Plessis, and the seminary of Saint-Sulpice.—His 
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Cicero, who hailed from Arpinum, know on this subject 
or teach ns in connection with it ? 

The influence of these new ideas, or more accurately of 
the new direction taken by men’s curiosity, may quickly 
be traced even in the partisans of antiquity themselves, 
in the Garactkres of*La Bruyere, for instance, or in 
Fenelon’s Telemaque-, the respective dates of which are 
1696 as regards the last edition of the Caractercx , and 
1699 for Telemaque. It was La Bruyere who was the 
first to be attacked or railed at by the modems, while 
as for Fenelon he was destined to remain faithful 
to the ancients to the end of his life. And yet in 
what direction did the interests of La Bruyere really 
lie ? He has told us explicitly in a very curious passage 

youthful letters [to Bossuet and to the Marquise de La^al] ;—and 
_ that they are characterised by preciosity.—He is put in charge of the 
Nouvrllrs cathahque *.—Is what Saint-Simon says of the intrigues of 
Fenelon to secure his ad\ ancement *to be believed ?—and that, as a 
general rule, it is always prudent at any rate to begin by disbelieving 
Saint-Simon.—Bid he even ever see Fenelon ?—That in any ease 
Louis XIV. distrusted F&ielon to start with ;—never inviting him, in 
spite of his early successes as an orator [Cf. the Sermon pour la fete 
de V Epiylianie, 1G85], to preach before the court *,—while after the 
success of his “ Haintonge Mission," 1686-1687, the king declined to 
confer on him either the bishopric of Poitiers, or that of La Rochelle. 
—How Fenelon triumphed over his sovereign’s prejudice against him ; 
—thankB to the intervention in his behalf of the Due de Beauvilliers, 
of Mine de Matntenon,—and of Bossuet.—He belonged to the group 
of persons who formed Bossuet’s habitual society.—At the request of 
Bossuet he writes his llefutation du Traite de la nature ei dr la 
grace, directed against Malebranche.—He is appointed tutor to the 
royal children, 1689. 

B. His early works .—The Sermon pour la fete dr VEpiphanie , 1685, 
—and that it almost marks an epoch in pulpit eloquence.—Seduc¬ 
tion, charm, and elevation of F^nelon’s manner. —The Trait* de 
VEducation des files, 1686;—and, in this connection, of the progress 
made since Moli&re and his Femmes savant es. — Telemaque , 1698- 
1694?—and of the principal questions it raises.—What was Fenelon’s 
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of his book, which is not a book, but the collected fruit 
of his direct and close observation of his contempo¬ 
raries. “ There arise among men infinite combinations 
of power, of favour, of genius, of riches, of dignities, 
of birth, of strength, of industry, of capacity, of vice, of 
weakness, of virtue, of stupidity, of poverty, of powerless¬ 
ness, of humbleness, and of vileness. These elements , 
mingled together in a thousand different manners and 
mutually compensated , give rise to the different classes and 
the different social grades." And we declare in turn, that 
in his Garacteres, it is these thousand combinations, these 
different classes and different social grades that he delights 
to depict, and no longer “ man in general.” He does 
more than take nature for his model; in reality he goes 


intention in writing the work ?—In writing it did he merely take an 
artistic satisfaction in so “ disfiguring” antiquity as to bring it into 
accordance with his own conception of the period ?—or was it his 
intention to indulge in satire ? [Cf. the Lett re <1 Louis XZK.] ;—or, 
again, was his purpose to set forth his scheme of government *?—How 
far was Fenelon responsible for the publication of the book in 1699 ? 
—and, in this connection, of strange sentence in his Mr moire in 
which he exonerates himself from all responsibility in the matter ;— 
“ he preferred, he says, to allow it to appear in a deformed and dis¬ 
torted shape, than to issue it as he had written it.”—"Whether the 
unfaithful copyist whom he accuses of having stolen his manuscript 
was not well inspired m only publishing it after Fenelon had been 
appointed to the see of Cambrai in 1695 ?—[Cf. L. Cxenay, fitude lit - 
teraire H morale sur le TiUmaqnc, Paris, 1876; and L. Boulv£, De 
VhelUnieme ehez Ftnrlon, Paris, 1897]. 

C. The great controversies. —The Quietist controversy [Cf. above, 
Bossuet].— Difficulties of Fenelon ’a situation. — Hie dilatory tactics ; 
—and beneath his apparent gentleness,—his unconquerable resistance. 
—The essence of the controversy and the question of pure or dis¬ 
interested love.—The seduction the doctrine would exercise on Fenelon 
given his aristocratic and singular nature.—The quarrel becomes 
complicated by political considerations.—F4nelon’s ambition,—and 
that it is superabundantly proved ;—by his Lettre a Louis XIV. ; —by 
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to current events for liis inspiration, and his one ambition 
is to give a vivid picture of “the manners of his time.” 
We touch here on the chief reason of the immense success 
of his book. People recognise their neighbours in its 
pages. Such an one is DipJiile, such an one Theodecte . 
Everybody can put a name to Irene, to Lais, or to Chonie. 
Hence it is that the book is amusing, that it is instruc¬ 
tive : it teaches in how many ways one man may differ 
from another. But Le Bruyere complains that ‘ ‘ great 
subjects arc forbidden him"; five or six years pass and 
Fenelon essays them in his TeUmaque. 

1 do not believe there exists a book, a celebrated and 
justly celebrated book, in which antiquity is presented us 
in a falser light than in TeUmaque ; and I do not except 


TeUmaque and by lna Tables de Chaulnes. —The utopia of Fihielon ; 
—and its retrograde character.—Is it to be regretted that Ins pupil 
did not reign ?—His condemnation, March 12,1699, and the Letters 
Patent of August 14th.—Ilm exile at Carnbrai.—In his exile ho con¬ 
tinues to keep in communication with his party [Cf. his correspondence 
with the Duke of Burgundy], and to occupy himself with the scheme 
of government lie looks forward to being able to put in force.—His 
conflict with the JansenistH;—and of the unscrupulousness he dis¬ 
played in the course of it.—His attitude in this instance may be 
regarded as his revenge for the defeat he had suffered;—and in any 
case as wholly characteristic of one side of his policy.—Imprudence of 
this policy;—seeing that the ruin of Port-Royal contributed as much 
as the revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the progress of libertinism. 
—Hopes conceive^, by Fenelon at the time of the death of the Dauphin 
[Cf. his letter of April 14, 1711] ;—it is at this juncture that he com¬ 
poses his Tables de Chaulnes. —Death of the Duke of Burgundy 
[February, 1712]. 

D. Finelon's last years .—Although the hopes that had buoyed him 
up for the last fifteen years are shattered, he does not abandon him¬ 
self to despair;—but on the contrary accepts his fate as a special 
manifestation in his interest of the will of God [Cf. his correspond¬ 
ence for the years 1712, 1718, 1714].—His remark to the Due de 
Chaulnes : “ My dear Duke, let us die without regret ” [March, 1712];— 
and it may be said that from this moment his sole and ardent concern 
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even the Cyrus or the CUlie of Mile de Scuderi, to whom, 
moreover, it owes as much as to Sophocles or Homer, 
Bossuet esteemed the work to be “unworthy” of a priest, 
and I am much afraid that he was right. Still, if the 
book be read as it ought to be read, that is with the date at 
which it was written constantly in view, the impression it 
produces iB at once modified. As is the case with La 
Bruy&re, it is “portraits ” and “ contemporary portraits ” 
that Fenelon draws. Mentor is he himself, and T61£iuaquc 
is the Duke of Burgundy. He lectures the prince, and less 
on the subject of morality than on that of government. 

The tale serves to pass off the precept. 

He discusses problems of statesmanship, and chimerical 

was to prepare himself for death.—Still he seeks distraction;—and 
writes his Lettre sur les occupations dc VAcademic francaise, 1714 ;— 
perhaps, too, he re\i^es his Dialogues de Veloquence ; and his Trait6 
de Vexistence de Dicu. —He continues to combat the last remnants of 
Jansenism;—and administers his diocese admirably.—He is mortally 
stricken, however;—and the spectacle of his gradual throwing off of 
his former self, year by year and almost month by month, is exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful. 

E. Of some other of Ftnelon'a works .—The Lettre sur lea occupa¬ 
tions de VAcademic francaise ;-—and that it bears traces of F4nelon’s 
strange and unusual bent of mind.—His judgment on French poetry;— 
which he complains is the slave of the laws of versification.—His judg¬ 
ment on Moliere.—His scheme for a treatise on history.—His Dialogues 
sur Veloquence [published in 1718]; and that tkey contain all the 
objections against and the criticisms of pulpit eloquence, which will 
afterwards be elaborated by Voltaire;—that in this respect the work 
would have come better from a man of letters than from a bishop;— 
while it is sovereignly unjust as far as it refers to Bourdaloue.—Indeed 
Fenelon is already quite of the view of a modern critic;—and the 
words of Edmond Scherer might almost be put into his mouth: “the 
stfrmon is a spurious branch of literature.”—The Traitd de Vexistence 
de Dieu; and of the influence of the scientific movement of the time 
on the first part of the book.—Comparison between the second part 
and Malebranehe’s Entretiens sur la mMaphysique ;—and of the ease 
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though his views may be they are closely connected with 
the situation of France at his time. In short, he too 
seeks his inspiration in current events. He has a goal in 
view, and a goal that is neither distant nor indistinct, but 
in proximity and clearly defined. Was it possible, under 
these conditions, that Telemaque should not have aroused 
the eager curiosity of its writer’s contemporaries, that they 
should not have seen that they themselves were its subject 
matter, that they should not have essayed to gather from 
the lessons of the tutor what manner of government would 
be that of his royal pupil ? For these reasons Fenelon’s 
“ novel ” is the outcome, as were the Caractcres , of the 
newly developed thirst for knowledge. It is the book of a 
reformer, and this despite the fact that the aristocratic ideal 

with which more than one passage in it might be made out to have 
pantheistic leanings. 

After what precedes it it* incumbent to add :—that, while in Fene¬ 
lon’s case the style is not “ the man ” ; —for the only point of resem¬ 
blance between his character and his style is the marvellous suppleness 
of both;—yet his style is inBtmct with a very keen charm ;—a sort 
of Bocial optimism; -and also a very keen sentiment for what is 
about to be called humanity.—The truth is that Fenelon was very 
kind,—to those who recognised his superiority;—and he was very 
sensitive.—It is evidently to these two characteristics that he owes 
his reputation as a philosopher or even as a philanthropist [Cf. La 
Harpe in his eulogy, and the Fenelon of Marie-Joseph Chenier] and 
in this way the world has formed an idea of Fenelon, as it has of 
Bossuet, which is*false as far as it is arrived at—but no further—by 
an attempt to judge of the character of the men from the nature of 
their writings. 

3. The Works.— They are divided, or rather they have been 
divided in the Versailles edition, into five classes. 

(1) Theological and controversial works, of which the principal 
are:—the Traiti de Vexvstence et des aftributs de Dieu, 1712, 1718; 
—the Retire a Vivequc d'Arras sur la lecture (lc VEcriture samte ett 
langue vulgaire , 1707, 1718;—and the Refutation du Traite dc la 
nature et de la grdee , published for the first time in 1820 [vols. i., li. 
and Hi,]—Volumes iv., v M vi., vii., viii. and ix. contain Fenelon’s dif- 
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of the archbishop of Cambrai lies wholly in the past, as 
we clearly see to-day, though nobody perceived the truth 
at the time. Fenelon interests the men of his epoch in 
themselves, an achievement that accorded exactly with 
the demands of the coterie of the moderns. 

There are other works which, although they are of 
inferior literary merit, are not less significant of the trans¬ 
formation that is m progress; and disrespectful as it may 
seem to speak in the same breath of TeUmaque or the 
C tirade res and of the comedies of Dancourt, in reality 
the association of these works is more interesting and 
instructive than it is slighting to Fenelon or La 
Bruyere. It is in Dancourt’s pieces that the transforma¬ 
tion takes place of the comedy of character into the 

ferent writings on the subject of Quietism with the exception of the 
Maxunes dcs saints, —while volumes x.,xi.,xn.,xni.,xiv.,xv. and xvi. 
contain his writings against Jansenism. 

(2) His moral and devotional works, comprising:—his Sermons, of 
which the principal are the Sermon pour V Epiphame, 1685, and the 
Sermon pour le sacre dc V Elec tear dc Cologne , 1707 ;—his Letires 
sur divers points dc spirituality, 1718, 1738;—and, included in this 
class for no obvious reason, the Traite sur Veducation dcs pi lies, 1687 
[vols. xvii. and xvm.]. 

(3) F^nelon’s diocesan charges, 1701 to 1713 [vol. xviii.] 

(4) Literary works including : —thirty-six Fables', —the Dialogues 
des morts, an imitation, probably, of Fontenelle’s work. The edition 
of 1700 contains four dialogues,—that of 1712 forty-seven,—that of 
1718 sixty-nine,—that of 1787 seventy-four,—that of 1823 eighty-one; 
—the Aventures de Tettmaquc, 1699 and 1717;—the Dialogues sur 
Veloquence, 1718, and sundry minor works including the Lettre sur 
Ics occupations de V A ea de mi c j ran raise, 1716 [vols. xix., xx., xxi. and 
xxii.] 

(5) Political writings including: —Divers Memoircs concernant la 
guerre de la succession d'Espagne ;—the Examen de conscience sur 
les devoirs <le la rogaute ;—and the Essaiphilosophiqne sur le gou~ 
vernement civil. This last work is not by Fenelon, but was written 
by the Chevalier de Bamsai “ in accordance with the principles of M. 
de Fdnelon,” and published in London in 1721 [vol. xxii.]. 
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comedy of manners, in his “curtain-raisers” as well as in 
his more important plays—in the Moulin de Javelle, in 
the Foire de Besons, in the Vendanges de Suresne, as in 
the Chevalier a la mode , in the Femme d'intrigues, or in 
the Agioteurs. And as l'or the comedy of manners, in 
what does it exist if not in the presentation of the foibles 
of the hour and the follies of the period in a scenario that 
itself is wholly contemporary ? Plays of this stamp are a 
mirror in which the comic author invites us to recognise 
ourselves; and, for our part, after making allowance for 
the exaggeration inseparable from caricatures, and further 
necessitated, as we are aware, by the requirements of 
dramatic art, what we look for in such plays is our own 
likeness. The attractiveness, however, of comedy of this 

It remains to mention the Correspondence in twelve volumes:— 
Correspondence with the Duke of Burgundy [vol. i.];—Miscellaneous 
letters [vols. ii., iii., iv.];—letters dealing with spiritual matters [\ols. 
v. and vi.];—letters relating to the Quietist controversy [vols. vii., 
viii., ix., x., xi.]—"Vol. xii. contains a good review of F4nelon’s works. 

IX.—-The Quarrel between the Ancients and Moderns. 

1. The Origin of the Quarrel. —Three lines of Horace: 

iEtas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progcniem vitiosiorem ; 

—and that notwithstanding Bodin [Cf. above Bodin] ;—Bacon and his 
De augmentis ;—Descartes [Cf. Discount de la methode , m.] ;—and 
Pascal [Fragment d'un Traiti da vide'] ;—the idea expressed by these 
three lines was entertained “by all thoughtful persons ” until towards 
1680.—The real quarrel,—the result, like many important events, of 
insignificant causes,—has a threefold origin. It arose out of:—(1) the 
controversies touching the “ miraculous character of Christianity ” ; — 
controversies which inevitably raised the question of the superiority of 
Christianity over Paganism [Of. Desmarets de Samt-.Sorlm’s preface 
to Clovis and to Marie-Magdelcme] (2) the mere spectacle of the 
progress made by science between the tune of Descartes and that of 
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order, whatever its literary value, lies, just as does 
the attractiveness of the Caractdres, in the fidelity of 
observation displayed in it. What is asked of the author 
is no longer that he shall unravel a plot or develop a thesis, 
but that he shall hit off liis models accurately; and, in 
response to this demand, the author allows himself to be 
directed both in his choice of subjects and in his mode of 
treating them by passing events. Dancourt is such an 
author. He is without genius, his talent is slight, his 
comedy is superficial, his wit is often coarse; on the other 
hand, his plays abound in details relating to manners, in 
scraps of dialogue transported on to the stage from real 
life, and I will not dare to say in portraits—it would be 
doing him too much honour—but at least in silhouettes of 

Newton;—(3) the idea that occurred to Charles Perrault of disparaging 
the ancients with a view to flattering Louis XIV.—The sitting of the 
French Academy held on January 27, 1687 [Cf. Eigault, Ihstoire de 
la querelle des Anciem rt den Mod emeu]. —Indignation of the partisans 
of the ancients : La Fontaine, Boileau, Eacme.—Fontenelle supports 
Perrault in his Digression sur le.s Anciens et las Modcrnes , 1688.—The 
first edition of the Cante teres appears almost simultaneously [the royal 
authorisation for its printing is dated October, 1687];—and Perrault 
determines to write liis Paralleled, —of which the first volume appeared 
in October of the same year.—Fontenelle elected to the French 
Academy, 1691;—election of La Bruy ere, 1693.—Boileau replies to 
the Paralleles m his Reflexions critiques sur Long in, 1694;—Per- 
rault publishes the concluding volume of his Paralleles in 1696;— 
he treats in it of the superiority of the moderns in the matter of 
science;—and the quarrel seems appeased by Boileau’s letter to 
Perrault, 1701. 

2. Importance of the quarrel;— and of the error that has been 
committed in regarding it as a quarrel between pedants.—In addition 
to Rigault’s estimable book on the subject, students should read 
Auguste Comte’s pronouncement on the matter [Cf. Goars de philo¬ 
sophic positive , vol. ui., forty-seventh lesson;—and Pierre Leroux’s 
treatise, Sur la Lot de la continuite qai relie le XVII au XVIIP 
siecle], —The real point at issue in the quarrel is: 

A. From the pedagogic point of view ,—Will the ancients remain 
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personages, who dress, speak, move about, behave them¬ 
selves, feel and think after the fashion of people of the 
year 1700. It remains that there shall appear on the 
scene a more skilful artist, and above all a more con¬ 
scientious artist and one more devoted to his art, .and 
that he shall improve on Dancourt if he can! Still, as it 
is, the comedy of Moliere is threatened, or even already 
undermined. The case is the same with the politics of 
Bossuet and with the aesthetics of Boileau, and all three 
writers are the butt of the same patient, subtle, and almost 
invisible enemy. 

This enemy might be said, if desired, to be a contempt 
or rather a disdain for tradition, but I prefer to speak of it 
as a frenzy or a rage for novelty. Nothing gives more flavour 

the educators of humanity for all time?—for what reasons ?—and in 
virtue of what privilege?—Itonsard was saturated with Greek tradi¬ 
tion,—and Malherbe with Latin tradition;—and the question is, has 
not the tune come for writers to be purely French ?—La Bruyeve, in 
his Discours sur Thtophraste, sho^s that he appreciates that these 
are the points at issue, and very skilfully defends the ancients;—by 
justifying the authority of tradition on the ground of the clement of 
eternal truth contained in the writings of the ancients;—and contained 
in consequence of their greater faitlifidness to nature;—while he 
also urges that they expressed ideas the propriety of which is still 
recognised after the lapse of three thousand years;—in spite of 
the immense changes m manners,—in customs,—and in the very 
conception that obtains of life.—In the second place: 

B. From the philosophic point of view ;—the question at issue is 
that of progress;—an idea of which a conception, confused as \et, but 
undoubtedly existent, was abroad at the period:—and an idea the 
paternity of which has wrongly been ascribed to Turgot.—Explicit, 
passages in the ParalUlcs: —[Cf. vol. iv., p. 40] arithmetical progress. 
—[Cf. vol. iv., p. 72] organic progress.—[Cf. vol. iv.,p. 119] evolution 
or progress by differentiation;—and in this connection that it is un¬ 
doubtedly Perrault who triumphed over convictions;—which Pascal 
and Descartes had only shaken. 

C. From the eesthehc or literary point of view ;—the point at 
issue was whether the ancients had attained to perfection;—and laid 

.18 
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or “ spice ” to a literary work than an air of novelty 1 
Unfortunately, although truth may “have a bearded 
chin,” as Malebranche said, it is the truth ‘for all 
that; and what is more, it is not given to every one to 
strike out a new line, or to strike out a new line when 
he wishes to or because he wishes to. It must also 
be borne in mind that tradition at no period represents 
the whole of the past, but, on the contrary, only that small 
portion of it which has survived. Tradition is not Mevius 
or Bavius, who have passed into utter oblivion, but Virgil 
and Horace, who have survived. And why have they 
survived? Boileau has answered the question in excellent 
fashion: “It is because the esteem in which they are held 
does not depend in reality on the length of time during 

down laws that can only be swerved from to the detriment of art; 
—01 whether, on the contrary, the various branches of literature 
must not necessarily be developed and transformed in the course of 
time. 

8. Some Consequences of the Quarrel. —It transferred the golden 
age of humanity from one period to another;—dealt tradition in this 
way a serious blow;—and completed the triumph of Oartesianism.— 
For whatever the divisions among the Cartesians, they are all agreed 
on this point:—that optimism is justified by reason;—or that optimism 
is the only reasonable opinion [Cf. in this connection Spinoza’s Ethics , 
Malebranche’s Entretiens, and Leibnitz's Theoiiirec]. —Another con¬ 
sequence of the quarrel was to subject literature m all its branches to 
the authority of fashion; fashion being merely the search for novelty 
whether in the matter of ideas or of that of dress and # customs;—and, 
in this connection, of the great number of women writers at the close 
of the reign of Louis XIV.;—Mme Deshouli&res [Cf. Sainte-Beuve, 
line ruelle politique sous Louis XIV. in his Portraits de femmes'] ;— 
Mme de Villedieu, Mile Bernard, Mme Durand, Mile de la Force, 
Mme d’Aulnoy, Mile Lh<$ritier, Mme de Murat [Of. Abb6 de la Porte, 
Histoire littsrairc des femmes , and Gordon de Percel (Lenglet du 
FreanQy), Bibhotheque des romans]. —And from all these conse¬ 
quences there results in turn another consequence :—the disorganisa¬ 
tion of pulpit eloquence;—and of tragedy;—the parodying of lyricism; 
—the transformation of comedy and of the novel. 
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which their works have survived, but on the length of time 
during which their works have been admired,*' or, in 
other words : “ The antiquity of a writer is not a cer¬ 
tain sign of his merit, but the long-standing and con¬ 
stant admiration that has always been entertained for 
his works is sure and infallible proof that they ought to 
be admired.” [Of. Reflexions critiques sur Longin , re¬ 
flection vii.J. It would be impossible to employ more 
sensible language. But in the year 1700, Boileau is not 
among those who are listened to, if indeed he be not 
among those who are scoffed at; and at this juncture 
writers, instead of aiming, as they did in his time, 
at being superior to their predecessors, seek to be 
“different” from them. Massillon expressly made this 

X—Jean-Baptiste Massillon [Hyeres, 1B68; I 1742, Clermont- 
Ferrand]* 

1. The Sources. —D’Alembert, Kloqr dr Massillon, in Ins Hinges 
acadeuuqucs ; —Maury, Essai sur, Veloquence dr la cltairc ;—Abbe 
Buvle, Massillon, Paris, 1867 ;—Abbe Jllampignon, Massillon, Paris, 
1879, and L'Episcopal da Massillon , 1884;—F. Brunotiere, L'Elo¬ 
quence dc Massillon, Paris, 1881;—Abbe Allais, Massillon, Toulouse, 
1888;—M. Cohendy, Gcrrcxpondanerx, Mandemrnts, vie., de Massillon, 
Clermont, 1888. 

2. Massillon’s Eloquence.— Of the “ profane ” character of Mas¬ 
sillon’s Sermons ;—and of the defects and at the same time of the 
qualities this epithet “profane” must be understood to convey.— 
No orator has <^ver contrived to say so little while employ mg such a 
multitude of words;—or, on the other hand, to say that little in more 
harmonious language;—no orator, again, has made more abusne use 
of every rhetorical expedient;—but no orator has known better how 
to turn rhetoric to account;—to give life to abstract truths;—to lend 
his discourse an air of “ elegance ” or sustained distinction ;—and to 
suit religion to an audience of fine ladies and courtiers. 

Massillon had recourse to the same rhetorical expedients gven in 
planning his sermons.—His method is to sketch the plan of his 
sermon before he is very sure as to what he will put mto it.—Of the 
measure of ingenuousness that this mode of composition presupposes; 
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confession. The highly impertinent question was put 
him whether, mounting the pulpit after such men as 
Bossuet and Bourdaloue, he flattered himself he would 
surpass them : “I shall preach differently ,” he answered 
his indiscreet questioner. And—this justice must be done 
him—he kept his word : he preached differently but not 
so well. As for the consequences of this rage for 
novelty, of which Massillon was an eloquent example, they 
speedily prove to be what it might have been foreseen 
they would be : the decadence or demeaning of all the 
nobler or more elevated branches of literature. 

May it be the case that certain of these branches had 
exhausted themselves as it were, owing to over-production, 
owing to their having furnished too many masterpieces in 

—and of the measure of artifice [Cf. the sermons Sur la Mort du 
pfcheur et la Mort du juste, or Sur Venfant prodigue]. —Comparison, 
in this connection, between Massillon’s expedients and Bourdaloue’s 
method.—Of the importance of the details in Massillon’s sermons.— 
His affectation of preciosity. 

How this preciosity has its influence even on his doctrine;—and 
leads him to display alternately excessive rigorism,—or excessive 
complaisancy.—Carried away by his flow of words he says more than 
he means to say ;—as when he declares that “ ambition is the most 
marked characteristic of a base soul ” ;—or when he exaggerates the 
good it is in the power of nature to accomplish.—It will now be 
understood what is meant when he is reproached with having been 
a mere rhetorician;—it only remains to add that he is one of the most 
delightful of rhetoricians;—a fact that explains tys success as a 
preacher;—the admiration the Encyclopedists will profess for him; 
—and the real pleasure experienced in reading him. 

3. The Works.—T he works of Massillon comprise two series of 
Advent sermons, joined together, and numbering in all ten sermons ; 
—forty-one High Lent sermons;—ten minor Lent sermons;—eight 
sermons on the Mysteries;—ten panegyrics ;—six funeral orations, 
includyag those on Louis XIV. and on the Dauphin ;—four Sermons 
de viture ;—and a certain number of Conferences, Charges, Synodical 
Discourses, etc. 

Apart from the funeral orations, the only sermons whose date is 
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too short a space of time ? This is the reason Voltaire 
would content himself with, and we are not going to deny 
that it contains a portion of the truth. Literary branches 
are subject to fatigue and exhaustion; they die out 
as species do in nature, when they cease to find around 
them the conditions necessary to their development. 
Genius itself would seek in vain to revive them under 
these conditions. But they die out yet more surely 
when they become blind to their true nature. This 
is the fate which, at the point we have reached, 
definitely overtakes lyric poetry—of the true genius of 
which Malherbe, as we have seen, was but partially 
conscious—as exemplified m the Odes and Cantatas of 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. Jean-Baptiste is the model or 

absolutely certain are the twelve minor Lent sermons. They were 
preached m 1718 m the chapel of the Tuilerics for the benefit and in 
the presence of Louis XV., still a child at the time. 

The first authentic edition of Massillon’s works is that published by 
his nephew, Father J. Massillon of the Oratory, in 1745, and m the 
absence of manuscripts all subsequent editions have had no option but 
to follow this edition [Cf. Sacy, Variety8 litteraires et morales]. 

XI.—French Tragedy from 1680 to 1716. 

1. The Sources. — The brothers Parfaict, Histoirc du ilu'atrc 
franqais , vol. xii. to xx;—Lena, Dictionnaire des Theatres ; —Petitot, 
Repertoire du theatre franqais, vol. l. and ii.;—d'Alembert, Eloges <le 
Computron et de Crehdlon ;—Villemain, Littcrature francaixe au 
XVIIT sieclc A Vitu, Crchillon , notice preceding his edition of this 
writer’s works, 1885 ;—F. Brunetiere, Les fipoques du theatre franeais, 
1892. 

2. The Successors of Racine. —The actors of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne combine with those of Moliere’s theatre—and the Comedie- 
Fran 5 tu.se is founded.—The first performance at the Comedie-Fran- 
5 aise : Thcdrc and the Carrosses d'Orleans. —J. ( 1 . Campistron [1656, 
■j 1728],—and whether, as Voltaire has declared, “ his plSts are 
better constructed than those of Racine ” ?—He doubtless means that 
they are more romantic.— Anninius , 1684 and And runic, 1685.—The 
first statutes of the Goiuedic-Fraii^aisc, April—October, 1685.—Pradon’s 
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type of the spurious man of talent. It is merely with a 
view to completeness that I mention the comedies of 
Bcgnard,—the Menechmes , the Folks amour eases, the 
Legataire universel ,—the least of whose errors is to 
imagine that he has struck out a new line by returning, 
after an interval of fifty years, to the htizi and imbroglios 
of Italian comedy. Still, let it be conceded him that his 
plays are cleverly written ! It is impossible to say as 
much for the tragedies of the elder Crebillon from the 
moment that A tree et Tlujeste and lihadamistc ct Zenobie 
are Ins masterpieces! Whereas tragedy had owed its evolu¬ 
tion to the elimination from its scope of the romantic 
element, under the auspices of this sombre poet it is again 
invaded and even swamped by this discarded material. 

very successful piece: licyulus, 1688.—The “ King’s Comedians ” take 
possession of their theatre in the Hue des Fosscs-Saint-Gcrmain [at 
the present day Rue do rAiirieimo-Couu'dio] ;—and gue their first 
performance 18th Apnl, 1689 : Died re and the Medectn »ut lyre lui .— 
Mile Bernard’s Brutus [written in collaboration with Fontencdlc], 
1690.—Lagrange-Chancel's first tragedy : Adhrrbal , 1694 ;—Longe- 
pierre’s first tragedy : Me dec, 1694.—Thomas Corneille’s last tragedy: 
Bradamante, 1695.—Antoine do la Fosse [1653, | 1708] ;—and the 
success of his Manlius Capitolinas , 1698 ;—of which as late a writer 
as Villeiuain speaks as if it Here a sort of masterpiece.—And yet, 
leaving on one side the recrudescence of novelty by which such a play 
as Manlius might benefit between 1790 and 1820 owing to favouring 
circumstances;—and to the genius of Talma;—what is best in 
Manlius belongs to Saint-Iieal as the author of the \jonjuration des 
Espagnola contre Venisr; —or to Thomas Otway, the Fjnglish drama¬ 
tist, as the author of Venice Preserved; —and only what remains to 
Antoine de la Fosse.—Crebillon’s first tragedies: Idomenee, 1705;— 
and, in this connection, of the influence of Telentuquc on the concep¬ 
tion of antiquity which will obtain henceforth. 

8, Crebillon ’s Plays.— Prosper Jolyot de Crdbillon (1674, + 1762) ; 
—his extraction and his youthful years;—his lack of primary 
instruction and of mental culture;—Boilean's remark concerning 
Crebillon; “The 8cud<$ris and the Pradons at whom we scoffed so 
heartily in my youth, were eagles compared with these writers.”—A 
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Cr4 billon sells as a pure Burgundy wine 
A fumy wine of Auvergne blended with the grape of Lignage. 

What becomes of pulpit eloquence, at this same 
juncture, is known to everybody by the sermons of 
Massillon. As one of his contemporaries says, it has 
developed into “ a pleasure in which the very senses seem 
to participate ” : and if this appreciation be just, as in my 
opinion it is, what terms at once more flattering and more 
profane could be employed to characterise the merit of a 
madrigal, of a love ulegy, or of some Anacreontic ode ? 

Under the influence of all these causes the character of 
the language itself undergoes a change. To the statel) 
sentence, a little long at times but so nobly spacious, to 

remark of I lontesquieu to the contrary effect;—and what does he 
mean when he says that Crebillon “ made him enter into transports 
akin to those of the Bacchantes"?—Crebillon’s most successful 
pieces: Atrec, 1707;— Electre, 17Q8;— Rhadaniiate, 1711.—How the 
romantic element reappears m tragedy through the intermediary of 
Crebillon’s “ masterpieces."—His choice of subjects;—and that while 
he is careful as a rule that they shall be “ atrocious," lie is still moio 
careful that they shall be “extraordinary” [Cf. the subject of Atric, 
that of llhadamisie or that again of Pyr rilin '].—The nature of the 
plots in C’rebillon’s plays;—and of the two signs by which their 
romantic side, and their artificial and arbitrary side, arc seenthe 
starting point of the action is a minapprchcmnoti, it proceeds to turn 
on a qnijjro quo and the end is brought about by the recognition of 
the truth.—*The depiction of character in Crebillon’s plays;—and that 
it is as wanting m conscientiousness as is the depiction of the passions 
therein in truth to nature;—his tragedies are entirely lacking m general 
or human interest.—Of some other characteristics of Crebillon’s plays; 
—and of the declamatory affectation which he takes to be eloquence. 
—Crebillon’s tragedies are merely “ melodramas " written m verse. 

4. The Forerunners of Voltaire ;—and the new tendencies of 
tragedy.—Abundance of tragedies based on biblical subjects* Abbe 
Brueys \Gabinie, 1699;—Abbe Nadal’s Said , 1705;—and, one after 
the other:— Hi rode, 1709;— Joseph, 1710;— Absalon, 1712;— Jona¬ 
than, 1714.—The first performance of Racine’s Athalie, 1716.— 
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the complex and genuinely “ organic ” sentence of Pas 
and Bossuet, of Racine and Malebranche, to this neriopi 
sentence, whose sinuous construction is such an admirably 
presentment of the processes of thought, there now aui* 
ceeds a lighter and brisker sentence, a sentence that. 
unencumbered and quicker of foot, so to speak. Ti 
period, after tending for a while towards heaviness, bet 
comes disjointed or is broken up. “ Bor the past twenty! 
3 r ears writers have strictly observed the rules,—La Bruy&rej 
declares as early as 1688,—they have been the slaves of] 
construction, they have enriched the language with new 
words, thrown off the yoke of Latinism and evolved a style 
in which the sentence is purely French What he meags 
to say is that the rules have been laid down of a style which’ 

Mythological subjects,—and that they are the outcome of the growing ] 
influence of the Opera: Lagrange-Chancel’s Meleagre , 1699;—de lp. 
Fosse’s These?, 1700;— La Mort d'Ulyssc , 1707j—The Tyndaridet 
and At re? and Thyestr, 1707;— Elcctrc, 1708 ;—Ino ct Mclicerte t 
1718;—and how the pieces of this class completed the deformafaorf 
of the conception of tragedy ;—by giving less and less place in it to 
the observation of reality,—and converting it into a mere recreation 
without profit or significance.—Whether this mistake is counter¬ 
balanced by the political tendencies which creep into some of these 
tragedies,—in such a way as to make them herald the coming of 
Voltaire?—liut the efforts to rejuvenate this branch of the drama ' 
are vain;—and nothing can prevail agamst the opinion which ig 
taking root;—to the effect that people no longer go to the theatre • 
to have their feelmgs profoundly stirred;—but to «be diverted o# - 
amused;—and that the primary charm of stage fiction lies precisely 
in its air of unreality.—Henceforth the subjects are merely pretexts 
for stage effects or ingenious verses;—neither authors nor spectators 
attach any importance to them,—except so far as it is necessary d# ■ * 
so with a view to passing an hour or two agreeably. ~' 

5. Thu Wobks. —Of all the pieces just enumerated there art not ' 
half a dozen that are still remembered;—or a single one that theatnO&f 
managers still venture to play;—while not one of the authors deserv^, ■ 
more than a passing mention in a history of literature. 

However, it may be worth while to consult the Bfyertoire 
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|pB far more impersonal even than it is regular. For the 
fcg&ura every word will have its appointed place in the sen- 
ice, and will have to occupy that place; henceforth it is 
{forbidden to place the subject after the verb, or the attri- 

f buto before the subject! Further on he adds: “The 
literary language lias been endowed with the utmost 
f possible measure of order and clearness: a state of things 
which tends insensibly to make authors introduce wit into 
their utterances/' This is the use to which he puts 
language himself, and his example encourages others to 
do likewise. He would have been nearer the truth had 
he said that authors are more concerned with achieving 
brilliancy, or spurious brilliancy, than any more sterling 
qualities. “It seems to me, my dear Sacy,” writes Mme 


Theatre tranraia for: Campistron’s Andronic ;—de la Fosse's Man- 
lius .11 id Lagrange-Chancel's A masts ;—and for Crebillon the edition 
of the Collection d$s da&siques Lefeore; or Yitu’a edition mentioned 
above. Paris, 1885. 

XII.-Jean-Baptiste Rousseau [Paris, 1671; 1741, La 

Genetic, near Brusaols]. 

1. The Sources. —Scguy, Notice preceding the edition of 1743,— 
Voltaire, Vie de Jean-Baptiste liousseau, 1748;—Cizeron Rival, 
Brmnrqtie sur les oeuvres de Jean-Baptiste liousseau, 1760; La 
Harpe. fours de littcrature, part n., ch. 9;—Amar, Notice preceding 
the edition of 1820;—Sainte-Beuve, Portraits hltdraires, 1829, vol. l. 
* 2. The Poet ,—and in the first place of the uselessness of alluding 
to the man, who was a sorry personage ;—but between whose life and 
works there is scarcely any connection;—a fact that in itself deter¬ 
mines indirectly the nature of his lyricism.—Rousseau’s “lyricism” 
1 b impersonal lyricism;—that is it is the \ery contrary of lyricism;— 
and nothing is more difficult than to account for his reputation.—His 
early and unsuccessful efforts at writing for the stage.-—His para¬ 
phrases of the Psalms;—his Odes and Cantatas ;—his Allegories.— 
*«* he endeavours to make up for his lack of personal sentiment,— 
Vy the irregular movements or contortions which the author of the 
'JLrt poetique had seemed to declare were the essential characteristics 
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de Lambert to one of her friends, “ that in quoting Latin 
to you I overstep the bounds of modesty, and that I acquaint 
you with my secret excesses .” However, it is at least pos¬ 
sible to understand her, but what, will it be supposed, is 
the meaning of Massillon when he reproaches the great of 
this world “ with transporting into the field of the Lord what 
takes up room uselessly in their own field ” / His intention 
is to blame the great for making over to the Church the 
sons or daughters whom they are unable to provide with 
a portion. Mile de Launay, more learned and clearer, 
writes in her Memoirs: “ He used to offer me his hand to 
escort me home. We had to traverse a spacious square, 
and during the early period of our acquaintance he would 
make the round of its sides. Later he took to walking 

of the ode;—by bombastic or declamatory language ;—and by the 
piling up of mythological allusions [Cf. the Ode au comte da Luc : 

Tel quo le vicux pasteur du troupeau do Neptune, 

and the Gantate dc Circe: 

Sa voix rodoutable 
Trouble les enfers, 

Un bruit formidable 
Grondo dans los airsj. 

Close connection between this false conception of lyricism and the 
vogue of opera;—a vogue which is also the explanation of the vague¬ 
ness and generality of Rousseau’s abstractions.—That this form of 
lyricism is merely the unconscious caricature of true lyricism;—since 
its principle is to feign emotions the writer does neft feel;—and to 
invest those he does experience with a counterfeit elevation;—that is 
confined to the phraseology,—and has nothing m common with eleva¬ 
tion of ideas or of sentiment. 

3. The Works. —The works of Rousseau consist of :—(1) his 
writings for the stage, including a short piece m prose, Le Cafi , 
performed in 1694; —two operas, Jason, 1696 and Venae et Adonis, 
1697 ;-^-and five comedies in verse, of which, howevei, only two were 
put on the stage: Le Flatteur , 1696 and Le Cajiricieux, 1700; — (2) 
of his lyric poems, comprising four books of Odes, the first of which 
contains his paraphrases of the X J salms; two books of Allegories and 
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straight across the middle of it, and I judged that his love 
had diminished by the difference between the diagonal and 
the two sides of the square Whatever may be the differ¬ 
ences between these modes of expression, at bottom they 
all resemble one another; and are they not those at which 
Moliere had been wont to scoff? They evince, however, 
a desire to please, and this desire explains a final charac¬ 
teristic of the transformation the language is undergoing : 
grown more logical and simpler in construction, easier to 
follow and livelier, it becomes at the same time more 
“social” or, if it be preferred, more “fashionable.” 

I have sometimes wondered whether this transforma¬ 
tion should not be attributed in a measure to that resump¬ 
tion of the offensive on the part of Spanish influence which, 


some twenty Can totes', —(3) of hits other poems, namely, two books 
of Epitrcs, four books of Epujrammes, the last of wlneh contains 
nothing but gross obscenities, and ti book of miscellaneous poems;— 
(4) of his Letters, m which some items of information touching literary 
matters can be gleaned here and there. 

It is proper to add that between 1710 and 1820 few writers were so 
often reprinted as Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, 

XIII.— Comedy from the time of Moliere to that of 
Destouches. 

1. The Sources. — [Cf. above, Article XI.] and in addition : Fetitot, 
Repertoire tin Theatre franeais , vols. viii., ix., and x.—Gherardi, 
Theatre italten ;—Sainte-Beuve, Reynard, Canneries da lundi , vol. 
vii. J. J. Welds, Elogc dc Regnard, 1859, in his Essais sar Vhistoirc 
de la litterat u re franca ises ;—Gilbert, Reynard m the Revue des Deux 
Maudes , 1859 ;—Kdouard Fournier, Notice preceding his edition, Paris, 
1874, 1875 ;—Notice on Dufresny preceding the edition of his works, 
Paris, 1747 ;— J. Lemaitre, he Theatre dc Davcauri, Pans, 1882. 

2. The Transformation of Comedy. 

A. Jean-Francois Regnard [Pans, 1655; | 1709, GniKa^. 

He was born and brought up in Paris;—his Epicurean existence;— 
his travels and adventures;—they form an unexpected justification of 
the endings to Moliere’s plays—Itegnard's captivity m Algeria.— 
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between 1700 and 1714, coincided with, or rather was the 
result of, the accession to the throne of Charles V., of a 
grandson of Louis XIV. For this to be permissible, how¬ 
ever, it would be necessary that the only man of real talent 
who shows signs of this influence—I refer to Le Sage— 
should nut also be the only writer who scoffs at this new 
form of preciosity. In his Diable boitcux, which appeared 
in 1707, he merely makes passing allusions to the subject, 
but he returns to the attack in his Gil Bias, the date of the 
first part of which is 1714. With a boldness that recalls 
La Bruyere and Molieie, he makes Mine de Lambert her¬ 
self figure m his work under the name of the Marquise de 
Chaves. At a much later period, he lias a final thrust at 
the fashionable affectation in the Bachclier de Salamanque, 


His fust plays at the Theatre Italicn: Divorce, 1688; L'Homme 
ti bonnes fortunes, 1090; Les Chinots m collaboration with Dufresnv, 
1092 ;—Ins comedies of “* character ” : the Joncur, 1090 ; the Distrait, 
1097; Demacute, 1700, - and how lie endeavours in tlie.se works to 
imitate at the same time the methods of observation of Molierc and 
those of La llruyere.—His observation, however, lacks depth and 
strength ;—not to say conscientiousness;—and it is obvious that he 
takeR neither liis subjects nor his art seriously ,—It is for this reason 
that his real masterpieces:—the Folics amoureuses, 1704, and the 
Legatairc unxvcrscl, 1708,—are works of a, different class;—in which, 
to the aceonixjaniment of better constructed {dots and a more rapid 
action, the characters of Italian comedy reappear;—clothed in the 
latest French fashion;—and speaking the language of the extremely 
free and eas> world in which Regnard moved.—Reynard’s style,— 
and whether it deserves the very high praise that has been bestowed 
on it?—His style is really vivacious, supple and brilliant;—qualities 
which arc those of the language of Ins time as much as or more 
than they are his personally;—qualities whieh are met with in the 
Crispin or the Diable boiteiur of Le Bage, 1707—or in the Mi mo ires 
de Grammont , 1718. 

B. Florent Carton Dancourt [Fontainebleau, 1661; f 1725, 
Courcelles (Berry)]. 

The favourite pupil of Father de la Rue;—his youthful exploits;— 
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when he indulges in ironical praise of the “ proconchi ” 
dialect. “ If you ask me what ‘ proconchi ’is, I reply 
that it is a language which has its declensions and its 
conjugations, and that it can be learned as easily as the 
Latin language, more easily even, for it is a living lan¬ 
guage which it is possible to master in a short time by 
dint of conversing with Indian purists.” It is a Spaniard 
who is speaking, and he continues : “ It is an harmonious 
language, too, and even richer than our own in metaphors 
and high-flown figures of speech. Should an Indian who 
prides himself on speaking proconchi well decide to pay 
you a compliment, he will employ none but strange and 
unusual thoughts and far-fetched expressions. The result 
is an obscure, inflated utterance, a brilliant verbiage, a 


he runs away with the daughter of the actor La Thordliere;—becomes 
an actor on her account;—makes lus first appearance on the stage in 
1085,—and as a dramatic author in 168(3 with his comedy Lex Fantis 
picrdus. —Tins work is followed bv the Chevalier a la mode, 1687; — 
the Femme tVintrigue*, 1692;—the’ Bourgeoises a la mode, 1692;—- 
and if these plays, which are all of them in prose, be considered in 
connection with such pieces of minor importance as :—the Matson dr 
campagne, 1688;—the Parisiennc, 1691;—or the Gazette, impromptu 
de garnison, 1692 ;—the rise is seen of a new stamp of comedy;—in 
which greater importance is attached to current events;—which is a 
moro exact reflection of contemporary manners;—is less satirical and 
more jocose than the comedy of Moliere.—which, in a word, is the 
comedy of manners. 

Of the comedy of manners as exemplified in Dancourt’s plays;— 
and in what respects it still remains faithful to the Molieresque tra¬ 
ditions.—Thus it adopts the old, oft-used subjects and without any very 
great concern as to their “reality”: for instance the befooled guardian 
[Cf. Le Tuteur, 1695 ;—the En fonts de Paris, 1699;—the Trois Con- 
sines, 1700;— Madame Artus, 1708]—and the unmasked rogue [Cf. the 
Chevalier d la mode , 1687 ;—If Etc des coquettes, 1690;—the Femme 
d'inirigucs, 1692;—the Agioteurs, 1710].—But new features ar%to be 
distinguished amid these general resemblances.—Dancourt is in the 
habit of putting an entire social category on the stage,—as is indicated 
indeed by the fact that his titles ore frequently in the plural [Les 
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pompous rigmarole, but this is precisely what constitutes 
the excellence of the language. Such is the fashion at the 
Academy of Petapa.” But the raillery of the*worthy 
novelist, as happened in the past to that of La Bruy&re 
and Moliere, has no effect. Le Sage is endowed with wit, 
endowed with it indeed in abundance, and he has a fair 
amount of learning, which he is rather prone to display. 
Shall I venture to say that he is not very intelligent and 
that lie is lacking m social polish ? The reasons of the 
transformation that is in progress escape him, and not 
understanding it he scoffs at it, an attitude eminently 
French. But more circumspect critics look closer into 
the matter, and although they do not perceive, or they ill 
perceive, what will be the outcome of the transformation, 

Enfants de Paris, Lcs Bourgeoises a. la mode, Les Agioieurs. —Hence¬ 
forth, to represent a given phase of character, several personages ore 
introduced instead of a single personage as had previously been the 
custom;—and this scattering, as it were, of the satire results in its 
becomuig more superficial;—though, on the other hand, it owes its 
“ topicalness ” to the same cause [Cf. the Foirc de Bezons, 1695;—the 
Moulin de Javelle , 1696;—the Loteric, 1697;—the Mari retrouve, 
1698].—Subordination of the choice of subjects to topical, anecdotic 
incidents;—and of the quality of the humour to the exigences of 
fashion. 

“ Documentary ” value of Dancourt’s plays;—and, in this connection, 
of a paradox of Eugene Scribe [Dixcours de reception] to the effect 
that the stage is independent of manners.— The types of character in 
Dancourt’s plays.—The world of finance [Cf. the Feqime d'intrigues, 
1692, or the Agioteurs, 1710].—The “ demi-monde ” or the world of 
shady morality [Cf. the Chevalier d la mode, 1687;—the Bourgeoises 
a la mode , 1692;—the Femme d'intngucs, 1692].—Comparison 
between Dancourt’s plays and Le Sage’s fiction.—The beginnings of 
realism;—and m what respect it differs from naturalism.—Dancourt’s 
later plays; Sancho Pcrnga, 1713;—the Vert Galant, 1714;—the 
Prixjde Varquebuse, 1717;—the Diroute du Pharaon, 1718.— The 
deficiencies which have prevented him leaving a profounder trace on 
the history of the French stage. 
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they are struck by two or three advantages it offers, and 
reserve their judgment. 

Were they disposed to reply to the novelist, they would 
tax him in the first place with ingratitude, and without 
insisting on the classical reminiscences which are frequent 
in his own style to the detriment at times of its fluency, 
they would point out to him that he is the first to profit 
by the transformation at which he is pleased to scoff. 
French prose, after having been essentially oratorical , is 
becoming narrative at the close of the seventeenth century. 
Fifty or sixty yearg of the history of our literature will 
now elapse before we again meet with prose that is really 
eloquent. On the other hand, what writers of narrative 
prose had we had since the death of Marguerite and 

C. Charles Rivi&re-Dufresny [Paris, 1648 ; I 1724, Paris]. 

Late period of his life at which Dufresny began to write.—He was 
one of the valets de chambre of Louis XIV.;—his passion for 
gardening and his dilettantism ;—his collaboration with Kegnard;— 
he begins writing for the Theatre Italien: the Optra de campagne , 
1692;—the Adieux dea officiers, 1693;—he writes for the Theatre 
franeais: the Negligent , 1692;—the Chevalier joueur, 1697,—and 
whether Regnard was indebted to Dufresny for the idea?—The 
character of Dufresny would invite the belief that this is the case ;— 
since he was “ a man of ideas,”—and it seems probable that at a 
later period Montesquieu was indebted to him for the idea of the 
Leitres peraanes ;—another of Dufresny’s ideas was to emancipate 
himself from tfye influence of Moli&ro [Cf. the prologue to the 
Negligent] ;—and how far was he successful in this ambition ?—His 
Malade sans maladie , 1699;—and his Esprit de contradiction , 1700. 
—That Dufresny depicts himself to some extent in this Litter work.— 
His chief plays: the Joneuae , 1709 ;—the Coquette de village, 1715 ; 
—the Reconciliation Normande , 1719.—Studied novelty of the plot; 
—of the dialogue;—and even of the versification in Dufresny’s plays. 
—Whether it can be said that there is already, as it were, a^fore- 
taste of Marivaux in his work ? 

8. The Works.— Independently of his plays, Regnard has left ac¬ 
counts of his travels in Flanders, Lapland, Poland, and Germany;—a 
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Rabelais, or genuine “historical” writers since the time 
of Amyot ? The name of Mine de S^vigne must not be 
cited here, because the first of her letters will not see the 
light before 1726. Bossuet himself, Bossuet indeed in par¬ 
ticular, remains an orator while writing history— in historia 
orator —and unless higher value be set on La Fontaine’s 
Psyche than ought to be done in our opinion, La Fontaine 
is only a narrative writer in his verse. In consequence, 
since Le Sage is assuredly one of the masters of the art of 
narrative among French writers, are we not justified in 
holding that he owes something at least of his superiority 
in the art to the new practices against which he yet 
protests He would have been a less excellent narrator 
had he written some twenty years earlier. A circumstance 
that goes to prove this assertion is the spectacle of the 

sort of novel La Provcneale, which is the narratho of his adventures 
m Algeria;—and some miscellaneous poems, among which should be 
mentioned his Satire rout re le s mans, and the Tomhcau dc M. Dctt- 
jpriaux. 

The best or the finest edition of his works is that of 1790, Paris, 
V ve Duchesne. 

Doncourt’s plays are liis only works, and there exists no “ critical ” 
or even complete edition of them. 

The best edition of Dufresny, and it is not very good, is that of 
1747, the three first volumes of winch contain his plays and the last 
volume a number of short pieces in prose, among which may be men¬ 
tioned the Amusements serieux et ccmtques ;—a ParalUU dc Rabelais 
ct d'Hom&rc ,—and a dozen “ Historical Htones,” that resemble so 
many scenarios for vaudevilles or comedies. 

XIV.— Alain-Rene Le Sage [Sarzeau (Morbihan), 1668; -f 1747, 
Boulogne-sur- Mer]. 

1. The Sources.— Gordon de Percel (Lenglet-Dufresnoy), BibUo- 
thique des romans’, —La Harpe, Covrs de literature, part iii., book 
i„ chapter v., section 4; chapter vii, section 2; and book ii., chapter 
iii.;—Malitoume, 1 Qloge de Le Sage, and Patm, filage de Le Sage, 
preceding the edition of 1810-1828;—Audiffret, Notice sur Le Sage 
preceding the edition of -1822, Paris;—Bainte-Beuve, Causeries du 
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narrative writers, his inferiors, who crop up around him in 
continually increasing numbers, from the author of the 
Mimoires de Rochefort and of d'Artagnan, whom we have 
already mentioned, to the author of Fleur d'epinc and of 
the Quatrc Facardins. And if the reason be sought of tins 
progress of the narrative style, where will it be found if 
not in the new'-born interest taken at this juncture in 
familiar and contemporary matters ? It would not be easy 
and it would even be rather absurd to relate “ oratorically ” 
the adventures of Gil Bias; or how would it be possible to 
set forth the medical theories of Doctor Sangrado m stately 
and eloquent periods ? 

Simultaneously and for the same reason,—and this de¬ 
spite the authority of Fenelon, or whatever may be urged 
on the strength of his “Letter on the Occupations of the 

lundi , vol. ii.; and Jugements sur Gil Bias et Le Sage, preceding the 
table of contents of the Causerics du lundi ;—F. Brunetierc, Etudes 
critiques , vol. iii.;—Leo Claretie, Le Sage ronianncr, Paris, 1890;— 
Lintilhac, Le Sage, m the “ Grands 'Ecrivains frangais” series, 189U. 

Fran5oiB de Neufch&teau, Ex amen de la, question dc savoir si Le 
Sage est Vauteur de Gil Bias , 1818, and reprinted in Lefevre’s edition, 
Paris, 1820;—Lloreute, Observations ci'itiques sur le roman dr Gil 
Bias, Paris, 1822;—Franceson, Essat sur la question de Vonginalite 
de Gil Bias , Berlin, 1857 ;—Yeckenstedt, Die GescJnchte dcs Gil Bias 
Frage, Berlin, 1879. 

2. The Man and the Writer.— Obscurity surrounding his early 
years;—his family difficulties;—and his start in literature ; Lettrcs 
galantes d'ArisignPte, 1695.—His relations with the Abbe de Lionne. 
—He publishes his Theatre espagnol, 1700;—and Don Quichottc, a 
translation from the Spanish of Avcllaneda.—His first play at the 
Theatre franqais, 1707,—and his Turcaret, 1709.—In what respects 
Turcarei concentrates and summarises the novel features m Dancourt’s 
plays;—although without swerving from the Molieresque tradition.— 
Why Turcaret was never a success;—and did Le Sage possess 
dramatic genius?—The farmers of the revenue, endeavour to^have 
the acting of Turcaret forbidden;—intervention of the Dauphin, the 
son of Louis XIV.;—Le Sage quarrels with the actors of the Theatre 
Franyais;—and secedes, to spite them, to the Theatre de la Foire. 

19 
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French Academy,”—the vocabulary is being enriched to a 
considerable extent. A few old-fashioned words drop out 
of use : withdrawn from circulation, they are no longer 
current coin. Their place is taken, however, by other 
and far more numerous words. “We have added a great 
many words,” declares in 1718 the writer of the Preface 
to the second edition of the Dictionary of the Academy; 
and in another passage he makes the following observation 
which does not solely concern the language: “The 
Academy has not thought it right to exclude certain 
words to which the freaks of custom or perhaps of our 
manners . . . have given currency during the past few 
years. . . It would seem, indeed, that there exists a 
sort of equality between the words of a language as 
between the citizens of a republic ; they enjoy the same 

Henceforth he devotes all his time not occupied by his novels to 
writing for this theatre.—The collaboration of Lo Sage, d’Orneval, 
and Fuzelier;—and of the documentary interest attaching to the 
Theatre de la Foire.—The Viable boiteur , 1707;—and Gil Bias, 1715, 
1724, 1785. 

A. The elements which Le Sage's novels owe to his predecessors .— 
The de\ clopment of story writing between 1GH0 and 1700;—and the 
transition from the oratorical to the narratne style ,—the abundance of 
Memoirs;—and the growth of the personal form of narrative.—What 
Le Sage owes to Le Bruyere;—and that in a certain sense the Diable 
boiteux is merely a series of portraits or characters [Of. the old 
coquette, the old gallant, the German, the Frenchman, the school¬ 
master, &c.].—Just as Uancourt did in Ins plays, the novelist seeks to 
arouse the interest of his readers by resorting to the “depiction of 
social classes”;—and m this respect Gil Bias itself is merely a 
comedy.—The allusions to contemporary events m Le Sage’s novels; 
—and whether, when he denies these allusions, ho is more sincere 
than was the author of the Carax teres under similar circumstances? 
—Le Sage’s imitation of Spanish writers;—and, in this connection, 
of tj>e picaresque novel [C'f. Ticknor, Histoire de la litUratvre espag- 
nole , and Eug. de Navarrete in the collection of Spanish Classics 
(Ribadeneira)].—Le Sage’s numerous borrowings;—and the puerility 
of the reproaches that'have been addressed him on this score [Cf. 
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privileges and are governed by the same laws; and just 
as a general of an army or a magistrate are not citizens in 
a greater degree than a common soldier or the humblest 
artisan ... so the words ‘ justice ’ and ‘ valour,’ although 
they express the highest of all the virtues, are not 
French words in a greater degree or better French words 
than those destined to express the basest and most 
despicable things.” Shall we cite some of these words 0 
In the Preface itself are pointed out the words Falbala, 
Fichu , Battant I'oeil, Ratafia, Sabler ; as will be seen 
at once, they are -popular or concrete terms in use in 
every-day life. Others of these new words are terms 
relating to the toilette, for example, or terms employed in 
the sciences—in mechanics, physics, or natural history. 
Their introduction is accompanied by the development of 

Llorente, loc. cit .; Baret, Litteraturc espagnole ; F. Brunetiere, 
Histoire et htterature, vol. iii.; and Leo Claretic, op. ezf.]. 

B. The originality of Le Sage ’« novel ,—and that to judge of it, 
it is necessary of course to eliminate the subsidiary incidents which 
interrupt the main narrative [Cf. the love affairs of the Comte de 
Belfior and Leonor de Co spades].—Where Le Sage has imitated the 
picaresque novel he has “humanised" it,—and that exactly what 
this means may be understood by comparing his (hi Bias with ins 
translation of Eslevanille Gonzalez, 1734.—The rogues’ concessions to 
be found in the picaresque novels become in his hands a picture of 
human life;—and in the place of a succession of adventures devoid of 
significance, he gives us a satire on the social conditions of his time. 

In other words,* he considers what in his models is too exclusively 
peculiar to the individual under its universal aspect;—and in this way 
gives a moral import to incidents in themselves insignificant. 

C. The importance of Le Sage'a novel and that it lies in the fact 
that it is due to Gil Bias that the realistic novel became a branch of 
literature.—Coming after La Bruydre and resorting to analogous 
methods, Le Sage transferred the satire of manners from the stage 
to books;—and by so doing he struck out a genuinely new lint. It 
was his good fortune to determine the fundamental distinction 
between the stage play and the novel.—The hero of a novel is 
always the victim or the creature of circumstances; and he resigns 
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an interest in the things they designate. These things 
are made to serve for the drawing of fresh comparisons 
and as the source of new figures and metaphors. The 
whole of a vast province that hitherto had been outside 
literature is now incorporated with it. Words, too, are 
introduced from Holland, where they are coined by the 
newspapers to express ideas for which no term existed 
in France; while from England come yet other words 
which are not exactly English, but French words that 
had crossed the Channel as “ refugees ”—if the term 
be allowable. The plasticity of the French genius per¬ 
mits it to absorb and assimilate all these heterogeneous 
elements, to conform them to its exigences, and to subject 
them to the rules of French grammar. And what is the 
final outcome of this movement? It is—and the fact 

himself to circumstances;—whereas the stage hero claims to domi. 
nate them.—The imitation of every-day life in Le Sage’s novel;— 
and that neither the Spanish background, nor the continual aiming 
at satire result in the masking of its exactitude.—Comparison between 
the “ fictitious ” history m Gil Bias and the history proper of Dubois 
or Alberoni.—Of the nature of the incidents in Le Sage’s novel;—and 
that there is nothing “ romantic ” about them,—so far as the word is 
synonymous with arbitrary or extraordinary.—The mistake sometimes 
made m this connection is the outcome of insufficient acquaintance 
with the private life of the time of Louis XIV. and the Regency.— 
Abundance of realistic touches in Lc Sage’s novel;—and how, as in 
Boileau’s satires,—their excessiveness is always tempered by his 
literary traimng.—A strange remark of Nisard on L£ Sage considered 
as a moralist;—and that there is nothing in common between Le 
Sage and Rollin except their abuse of Latin quotations. 

The last works and the last years of Le Sage.—His translation, 
Guzman d'Alfarache , 1782;—his exotic novels: the Aventuree du 
chevalier de Beauchesne t 1732;—and the Bachelier de Salamanque, 
1736.—In the meantime he continues to write for the Th44tre de la 
I'oinC;—and on the stage as in the novel to satirise the classes of 
persons he most disliked, namely:—actors themselves;—financiers; 
—and the Pr^cieux.—His literary opinions [Cf. in Gil Bias the 
conversations of Gil Bias with Fabrice; in the Bachelier de Sala- 
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must be insisted on—that while a more elevated, a graver, 
a more serious French may have been spoken previously, 
there has never been spoken a “prettier” French than 
that in use between 1685 and 1715 or thereabouts, a 
French more limpid, a French that is a closer transcript 
of thought, or at the same time a more concrete French. 
For proof it is only necessary to read Fontenelle and Le 
Sage, Mme de Lambert and Mile de Launay, liegnard 
and Massillon. The truth is, the writers of this period 
are merely deficient in composition, in depth and in 
harmony, important qualities no doubt, but not always 
and everywhere indispensable, since their very absence 
was to contribute to the European vogue of our literature. 

In reality what was happening was that, m propor¬ 
tion as the influence of royalty waned, “ society ” was 

manque the thrusts at Mme de Lambert and the account of the 
Academy of Petapa; and Honncher, Die litteransche Satire Le Saqc'ts, 
Leipsie, 1886].—This realistic novelist is almost the last of the 
“ classic ” writers.—His protracted* old age.—His last works: the 
Valise trouvte, 1740 ; and the Milange amusant , 1743.—His influence 
in France and abroad. 

3. Thb Works. —They are composed, as has been seen:— (1) of his 
plays;—(2) of dramas, comedies, and picaresque novels translated 
from the Spanish;—(3) of his original novels : the Liable boiteux , 
O'il Bias , the Aventures du chevalier de Beauchesne, and the Baehehcr 
de Salamanque ;— (4) of the pieces he wrote in collaboration with 
Omeval and Fuselier for the The&tre de la Foire [four volumes] ;— 
(5) and of BOine works written for the booksellers, among which may 
be mentioned hig revision of the Mille ct un Jours of Petis de la 
Croix, the Orientalist. 

The “ definite " edition of Gil Bias is that of 1747 in four volumes. 

The modem editions are innumerable. 

Two good editions of the complete works are the edition of 1810- 
1828;—and Benouard’s edition, Paris. 1820. 

XV.—Mme de Lambert’s Salon. 4 

1. The Sources. — Lettres choisies de M. de la Riviere, Paris, 1751; 
—Fontenelle, $loge de Mme de Lambert ;—the Memoirs of Mine de 
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recovering its independence, and far from the sovereign, 
far from the Court, “ in the town ”—to use the expression 
of the period—the salons, and with the salons women 
were reconquering their authority. Between 1660 and 
1690 they had been excluded to a certain extent from 
literature and art—they had been kept a little in the shade. 
Now, however, that the aged King regards them with 
indifference, and awaiting the time when the Regent will 
treat them in the way that is notorious, they regain their 
natural influence, and as a prelude to the revels of Sceaux, 
the glories, thought to have vanished for ever, of the 
Hotel do Rambouillet are revived in the salon of Mine 
de Lambert. Moreover, since lofty speculations rebut 
them, and they are rather afraid than otherwise of 
strenuous passions, authors tax their ingenuity to present 

Staal-Delaunay, d’Argenson, and the President Renault;—d’Alembert, 
Elogea de Sacj/, de Sainte-Aulaire, de la Motte ;—Sainte-Beuve, 
Mme de Lambert , Caaseriea da hindi, vol. iv.;—Desnoiresterres, Lea 
count galantca ;—Ch. Giraud, La Mareehale de Villara, Paris, 1881; 
—Leseure’s study preceding his edition of the works of Mme de 
Lambert, Paris, 1882;—Emmanuel de Broglie, Lea mardia et lea 
■mereredw de la Marquise de Lambert, m the Correapondant, April 
10 and 25, 1895. 

2. The Revival of Preciosity; —and that, as at its first appear¬ 
ance, it is to be regarded as a protest on the part of the women against 
coarseness of language;—indecency of manners;—and the tendency 
towards naturalism.—Anne-Marie Th&r&se de Marguenat de Courcelles, 
Marquise de Lambert [1647, ] 1778] ;—her youtl^;—her marriage 
and her early writings.—Her “ correspondence ” with Fenelon.—The 
Avia d'une mere u sou fila and the Avis d'uvc mere a aafille. —Mme 
de Lambert takes up her residence at the Hotel de Severs, 1698 
[to-day the Bibliothfeque Nationale] ;—and assigns herself the rfile of 
patroness of letters.—Her “ Tuesdays ” and “ Wednesdays.”—As 
formerly at the Hfltel de Rambouillet, men of letters mingle at 
her receptions with noblemen,—actresses [Cf. Lettrea d'Adrienne 
Leeouvreur, edited by M. G. Monval, Paris, 1892] ;—and ladies 
of high birth [Gf. Giraud, La Mareehale de Villara]. —However, 
a greater freedom of tone prevails than at the earlier aalon\ —or 
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such matters to them under an amusing form ; while 
they, for their part, rid the language of all trace of 
pedantry and strip thought itself of the sort of pride 
on which it fed in solitude. And it is for these reasons 
that this thought and this language become the most 
faithful image that exists of the French genius, admit¬ 
ting this genius to be, as we have endeavoured to show 
is the case, the genius of “ sociability.” The authors 
of the period have the public, and the public only, 
in view in their writings. They write to amuse their 
fellow-men, to plQp.se them, to vrin their applause—and 
to a slight extent to instruct them. Whatever be the 
author’s extraction, in whatever rank of society he may 
have been born, whatever conception he may have of 
his parts, his first care is to determine the relations 

a freedom of a different kind;—and the conversations had a wider 
range. 

8. The Great Men of Mme de Lambert’s Salon. — Antoine 
Houdar de la Motte [1672, 1 1731]’. [Cf. the Abb6 Trublet, Memoires 
sur M. de la Motte , and d’Alembert, I'lloge de ha Motte\ —His 
triumphs at the opera: L'Europe galanie, 1697 ; lss&, 1698; Amadt-s 
de Grdce , 1699.—His Odea, 1706, and his Fables, 1719.—His Discoars 
sur Home re, 1714;—and Mme Dacier’s rejoinder: Des rouses de la 
corruption du gout, —Mine de Lambert’s intervention in the quarrel. 
—The entire Salon sides with the Modems;—and as it was held to 
represent both polite manners and good taste,—the opposition of 
literary opinion to the Ancients is consummated.—Other works of La 
Motte.—His tragedies: the Macchahees, 1721;— liomulus, 1722;— 
Ines de Castro , 1728.—La Motte scores further successes with his 
“ academical speeches ” ;—and becomes the literary oracle of Mme 
de Lambert’s salon. [Cf. Paul Dupont, Houdar de la Motte, Pans, 
1898J. 

4. The Formation of Public Opinion.— The mixture of men of 
culture and business men in the salon of the Hotel de Nevers results 
in the formation of a public opinion.—Mme de Lambert becomes the 
“Great Electress” of the French Academy;—to the increase df her 
own influence and that of the Academy—This result is promoted by 
the indifference of tho authorities;—and also by the growing disorder.— 
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between his personality and the ideas of his time and 
to put himself in accordance with them. In no other 
way are literary vogue, authority, glory or reputation to 
be acquired. This attitude is one way of understanding 
literature, and we have just reviewed its advantages. But 
may it not be that these advantages are counterbalanced 
by drawbacks ? This is the point we shall examine in the 
following chapter. 

The court, which has ceased to direct opinion, is blind to the significance 
of the movement in progress.—Budding talent no longer looks to Ver¬ 
sailles for definite recognition ;—but to the salon of Mine de Lambert. 
—While Fontenelle and La Motte reign over the salon, Marivaux and 
Montesquieu ore its new recruits.—With their appearance on the 
scene;—and that of the Abbe Saint-Pierre [Cf 0. de Molinari, 
L'abbt de Saint-Pierre , Pans, 1857; and Gouniy, fitude sur la vie 
rt les eents de Vabbe de Saint-Pierre , Paris, 1859] begins the dis¬ 
cussion of “ serious subjects ” ;—and the sway of the salons and the 
authonty of the intellect ore founded simultaneously. 



CHAPTER III 


THE DEFORMATION OF THE CLASSIC IDEAL 

I 

Despite what has been said in support of the con¬ 
tention, literature is not always “ the expression of 
society,’' but when once it has become so, it is doubtless 
only natural for its destinies to follow the fortunes of the 
society of which it is the expression. As has just been 

THE AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 
Seventh Pbbiod 

From the “ Lettres Persanes ” to the publication of the 

“ Encyclopedia” 

4722-1760 

I.—Charles de Secondat, Baron de la Br6de et de Mon¬ 
tesquieu [Ch&ieau de la Br&de, near Bordeaux, 1689 ; j 1755, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.— Maupertuis, J&Joge de Montesquieu, 1755; — 
d’Alembert, filoge du President du Montesquieu , 1755, in the 5th vol. 
of the Encyclopedia;—Voltaire, Si&cle de Louis XIV., in the Catalogue 
des Mcrivains, 1756; his article Esprit des Lois in his Diction- 
naire philosophique, 1771; and Commentaire sur VEsprit ^es Lois, 
1777 ;—Villemain, j&loge de Montesquieu, 1816 ;—Garat, Memoires 
historiques sur la vie de M. Suard, 1820;—Sainte-Beuve, Causeries 
du lundi , vol. vii., 1852;—Louis Vian, Histoire de la vie et des 
ouvrauges de Montesquieu, Paris, 1879;—Albert Sorel, Montesquieu 
in the “ Grands Ecrivains fran^ais ” series, Paris, 1887. 
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seen, this is what is beginning to happen to literature in 
the early years of the reign of Louis XV., and the process 
is consummated during the same period. 

Freed from or rid of the Protestants, Jansenism and 
Louis XIV., the '‘Libertines” gain ground unceasingly 
and become the leaders and masters of opinion. " There 
may have been ungodly persons in the past,—exclaims 
Massillon in his Petit Garente, —but the world regarded 
them with horror. . . . To-day, however, ungodliness 
almost lends an air of distinction and glory ; it is a 
merit that gives access to the great, that adds lustre, 
as it were , to humbleness of name and birth , that procures 
for obscure men the privilege of familiarity with the 
people’s princes.” jCf. Petit Careme, third sermon “ On 
the respect due to religion.”] The people’s princes are 
the Vendome family, unless—for we are in 1718—the 


Bertolini, Analyse raisonn^c de VEsprit drs Lois, 1754, printed too 
in vol. in. of Laboulaye’s edition ;—d’Alembert, Analyse tie VEsprit 
desLois , 1755, printed too in Parrelle’s edition;—Crovier, Observations 
sur Ic livre de VEsprit des Lois, 1764;—Destutt de Tmcy, Commen- 
taire sur VEsprit des Lois, Philadelphia, 1811; and 1819, Paris ;—Sclo- 
pis, Bccherehes Mstoriques et critiques sur VEsprit des Lois , Turin, 
1857;—Laboulaye, Introduction a VEsprit des Lois , Paris, 1876. 

See,too, Auguste Comte, Coursdephilosojdtiepositive, vole. v. and vi., 
Paris, 1842;—ErnestBersot, Etudes sur le XITIT? sificle, Puris, 1855; 
—J. Barm, Histoire des id res morales et qtolitiqucs en France au 
XVIII e siecle , Pans, 1865;—P. Janet, Histoire de ly science poli¬ 
tique, Paris, 1858; and 2nd edit., 1872Robert Flint, The Philo¬ 
sophy of History in France ;—H. Taine, L'aneien. regime, Paris, 
1875;—Emile Faguet, I)ix-huitieme siecle, Paris, 1890. 

2. The Man and the Writer.— Montesquieu’s extraction; — he was 
a Gascon, of good birth, and a magistrate.—He enters the Parliament 
of Bordeaux, 1714;—and in succession to one of his uncles he is 
appointed President of the Bordeaux Court of Justice, 1716,—Inte¬ 
resting analogy between the beginning of his career and the beginning 
of Montaigne’s career.—Montesquieu’s early works; their scientific 
character;—his “Discourse on the cause of echoes,” 1718; and on 
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allusion be to Philippe d’Orleans himself; and the 
obscure men whose “ low estate is ennobled ” by the 
profession of atheism or libertinism are also known to us: 
they are the wits who assemble at the Cafe Procope or 
the Caf6 Gradot, and among them is the “little Arouet,” 
as he is called, who the previous year was imprisoned in 
the Bastille. If they have not their entry into society 
as yet, it will soon be given them, and to deserve it they 
adopt, or rather they have already adopted, society 
manners. They are met with in the salons, in that of 
Mine de Lambert for instance, and in these resorts 
the freedom of their conversation beguiles the idleness 
of the women and the careless humour of the men. 
They even find their way into the boudoirs, and there 
as well their wit is triumphant over social prejudices. 
In the meantime, and until they form a sort of corpo- 

the “ Functions of the renal glands,” 1718;—and that traces of this 
scientific culture will be met with iii the Esprit dm Lois .—Strangeness 
of his literary tastes;—Ins admiration for the tragedies of Crebillon, 
“ which, he declares, make him enter into transports akin to those 
of the Bacchantes ”;—he publishes his Lett res persanes, 1721-1722, 
A. The Lett res persanes ;—and in the first place the bibliographical 
question;—Pierre Marteau of Cologne and his spurious editions.—The 
works that suggested the Lettres persanes ;—and that it is doing 
Dufresny too much honour to assert that they were solely suggested 
by his Amusements strieux et comiques. —The truth is Montesquieu 
was influenced,, as much as by Dufresny, by the Caracteres of La 
Brujere and the Liable boiteax of Le Sage;—by Fenelon’s Tele- 
maque [Cf. the episode of the Troglodytes],—by the books of travel of 
Tavernier and Chardin ;—and even by the Arabian Nights,—Regret¬ 
table dwelling on the mtrigues of the harem in the Lettres persanes ; 
and that Montesquieu will never renounce the depiction of scenes of 
this nature [Cf. his Temple de Guide ; Arsaee et Ismenie , etc.].— 
The satire of contemporary manners m the Lettres persams [Cf. in 
particular Lettres 48, 57, 72,143, etc.] ;—and that it strikes far^fleeper 
than the satire of Le Sage or Le Bruyerc [Cf. 24, 29, 44, 68, etc.].— 
The last portion of the book—and of the singular importance the 
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rate body, or almost a State within the State, the rich 
and persons of good birth are at first a little astonished, 
and affect to be galled, but they do not take real umbrage, 
and reconcile themselves in the end to being treated with 
the unrestraint and pleasant impertinence they themselves 
in the past had shown the newcomers. 

It must be kept in view in this connection that for 
several years previously a curious mixing up of social 
ranks and fortunes has been in progress. “ The corpo¬ 
ration of lackeys—writes Montesquieu in his Lettres 
persanes in 1721—is more respectable in France than 
elsewhere; it fills up the vacancies in the other classes. 
Those who compose it take the places of the great who 
fall upon evil days, and when they cannot do this in 
person they reinvigorate the great families by means of 
their daughters, who serve in some sort as the manure 

author ascribes in it, long before Malthus, to the population question 
[Cf. 113 to 123].—His perpetual comparisons between Europe and 
Asia.—Great success of the Lettres persanes] —Montesquieu resigns 
his post of President, 1726;—he enters the French Academy, 1728;— 
and undertakes a series of journeys,—in the course of which he 
becomes acquainted with almost the whole of civilised Europe, 
1728-1731 [Cf. Voyages de Montesquieu , Paris and Bordeaux, 1892, 
1894, 1896].—He takes up his residence on his property at Br&de;— 
and publishes his Considerations in 1734. 

B. The Considerations sur les Causes de la grandeur et de la 
decadence dee Domains. —What was Montesquieu’s intention in 
writing this work;—and whether it should not perhaps be regarded 
as a “fragment” of the Esprit des Lois ;—or whether the author 
really proposed to vie “ with Tacitus and with Florus ” ?—Montes¬ 
quieu’s predilection for Florus [Cf. his Essai sur le goiit ];—and 
generally for the Latins of the decadence;—a predilection which does 
not prevent him blaming Livy “for having belauded the giants of 
antiquity.”—Comparison between Montesquieu's book and the third 
part of the Discours sur Vhistoire universelle ;—and to what extent 
it was Montesquieu’s intention to combat Bossuet.—His theory of the 
causes;—and his philosophy of history. 
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with which mountainous and arid land is improved” 
[Cf. Lettres persancs, No. 99]. La Bruyere had made 
a somewhat similar remark in his Caracttres. The 
second part of Gil Bias should be read in the same 
connection. Its date is 1725, and in it figures a lackey 
who becomes the arbiter of the Spanish monarchy “by 
dint of filling disgraceful posts.” As to any hesitation 
there may be to ascribe “ documentary ” value, political 
significance, or social import to this novel, it will be 
lessened when it is remembered that the effective masters 
of Europe on the eve of its appearance were a Dubois, 
the son of the apothecary of Brive-la-Gaillarde, or an 
Alberoni, the son of a gardener of Parma! The Lettres 
historiques et galantes of Mme Dunoyer or the Memoirs 
of Saint-Simon should also be consulted on the point. 
It is of special importance, however, to bear in mind 

C. The Esjirit flea Lois. —The bond of union between the Lettres 
persanes and the Esprit des Lois ;—and in what sense it may be said 
that in reality Montesquieu has only written one work.—Of the plan 
of the book ;—and that it must be that it is not clear;—since every 
one of Montesquieu’s commentators gives a different explanation of it. 
—That Montesquieu’s real ambition was to write a great book;—in 
which he was only half successful.—Indefiniteness of his plan;— 
regrettable trend of his humour;—Inadequacy or triflingness of his 
criticism [Cf. Voltaire’s commentary].—Of certain errors he was 
pleased to let subsist in his book [Cf. bk. vii., ch. 16; bk. xv., eh. 4; 
bk. xxi., ch. 32];—and what can have been his reasons for not 
correcting them?—What was Sainte-Beuve’s meaning when he de¬ 
clared “ that Montesquieu’s works were scarcely more than an ideal 
recapitulation of his reading ” ;—and that the statement amounts to 
saying that they are deficient in order and logic.—Of Mme du 
Deffand's remark on the Esprit des Lois ;—and that it well charac¬ 
terises the defects of Montesquieu’s manner.—But that all these 
criticisms do not do away with the fact that Montesquieu brought an 
entire order of ideas into the domain of literature, which before had 
not formed part of it;—that he was the first to outline a philosophy 
of history conceived from a purely lay point of view;—that he arrived 
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the upheaval wrought in social conditions by the 
system of Law, 1716-1721, nothing similar to which 
had previously been known. “All those who were 
wealthy six months ago are now in poverty, and those 
who lacked bread are now overflowing in riches. . . . 
This foreigner has turned society inside out as a dealer in 
old clothes turns a coat. . . . What unhoped for fortunes 
have been witnessed, fortunes incredible even to those 
who have made them! God himself does not bring men 
into existence more rapidly out of the void. How nume¬ 
rous are the valets served by their comrades, and to-morrow 
perhaps by their masters! ” [Cf. Lettres persanes , No. 
138]. The words are again those of Montesquieu, who, 
though doubtless he w r as a satirist, was a serious man and 
a magistrate. Like the froth in a boiling mixture, the 
dregs of society rise to the surface in this way, overspread 


at an inkling of the analogies between history and natural history;— 
and, from a more general point of view, that he gave eloquent expres¬ 
sion to ideas,—on liberty,—on tolerance,—and on humanity—which 
even at the present time are not so commonplace and so prevalent 
as is alleged.—Success of the Esprit den Loos both in France and 
abroad;—and whether the defects of the book did not contribute to 
its success to as great an extent as its qualities ? 

Montesquieu's lesser writings : the Temple de Grade , 1725;—the 
Voyage a Paphos, 1727;—the dialogue between Sylla and Fucrates, 
1745; Lysimaque , 1751-1754 ;—Arnacr ci lenten ir , 3754;—and the 
Essai Bur le gout, 1757.—Of the qualities of Montesquieu's style; 
—and that it is a kindred style to that of Fontenelle;—although 
graver, richer, and more compact;—and, in this connection, of 
Montesquieu’s preciosity.—Of the art of and the capacity for con¬ 
ceiving general ideas;—and that they constitute another pre-eminent 
characteristic of Montesquieu’s style;—as does the power of ex¬ 
pressing in a few words not only many things,—but many different 
things, and in consequence many relations between things.—Montes¬ 
quieu's last years.—He is on intimate terms with Mme de Tencin 
and Mme Geoffrin [Cf. Marmontel’s Memoirs, and F. de S4gur, 
Le royattme de la rue Saint-Honorc, Paris, 1897]. —His unique 
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it and remain at the top. A new aristocracy is in course 
of formation, an aristocracy of doubtful or impure origin, 
crassly ignorant, cynical and of loose morals, but refined 
in its tastes and assuredly unable to reproach the men of 
letters with their humble extraction, since of the brothers 
P&ris or of the little Arouet it is the latter who is the 
“ better born.” 

Amid this general confusing of the classes, or rather in 
consequence of it, the influence of women continues to 
increase, and with the Marquise de Pne, under the 
Ministry of the Due de Bourbon (1723-1726) it extends 
to affairs of State for the first time for a century. Mine 
de Lambert only made Academicians; the Marquise de 
Trie makes a Queen of Prance, Mme de Tencin cardinals 
and ambassadors. “ There is nobody—writes Montes¬ 
quieu—in possession of a post at the court in Pans or 

position m the literary world;—and in the European opinion of 
hib time. 

3. The Works. —Montesquieu's principal works ha\o been men¬ 
tioned abo\e. It remains to add a hundred and fifty or a hundred 
and sixty (exactly 152 in Laboula\e’s edition) letters;—and three 
volumes of Unpublished Works issued by Baron de Montesquieu 
[Paris and Bordeaux, 1892, 1894, 1896]. 

The principal edition of Montesquieu, independently of the original 
editions which it is well to consult, at an\ rate in the case of the 
Lettrcs persanes and the Esprit dca Lois , are-—Parrelle’s edition in 
the “Collection des Classiques francos ” series, Paris, 1826, Lefevre; 
—and Laboulayc’s edition, Pans, 1875-1879, Gamier. 

II.—Pierre Carlet de ChamTblain de Marivaux [Paris, 
1688; f 1763, Pans]. 

1. The Sources. —D’Alembert, Elogc do Marivaux, 1785; Mar- 
montel’s Memoirs;—Geoffroy, Cours de litterature dramatique. 1825, 
vol. iii.;—Sainte-Beuve, Marivaux, in the Causeries du lundi, vol. ix., 
1854;—Edouard Fournier, Etude sur Marivaux, preceding his Edition 
of the ThMtrc complet, Paris, 1878;—Lescure, Eloye de Marivaux, 
Paris, 1880;—Jean Fleury, Manvaux et le Marivaudaye , Pans, 1881; 
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in the provinces who has not a woman who distributee 
all the favours it is in his power to bestow and who 
sometimes commits the injustices he is able to perpetrate ”; 
and naturally this “ woman " is not his wife. In conse¬ 
quence, it is necessary henceforth that whoever desires to 
make his way in the world shall have the women on his 
side, shall possess the gift of pleasing them and of 
interesting them in his fortunes or his reputation. The 
writers of the period are alive to this necessity; and it 
must be admitted that although their complaisancy is not 
without its dangers—the least of which is to make them, 
as were their predecessors the Precieux, the servants or 
the courtiers of fashion—it results in the first place in an 
advantage. “ The somewhat volatile and inconstant 
French character, chilled by convention and artificiality, 
seems to gain in warmth to a sensible extent ” [Cf. 

—G. Larroumet, Marivaux, m vie et acs oeuvres, Paris, 1882;—F. 
Brunetiore, fitudes critique*, aoI. ii. and vol. iii., 1881 and 1888; and 
Epoques chi theatre francos, 1892;—G. Deschamps, Marivaux in the 
“ Grands Ecrivams fran 9 ais” series, Paris, 1897. 

2. The Writer.— Marivaux’ family. — His early education; — the 
society m which he moved in Paris at first;—his early protectors or 
literary patrons : Fontenelle and La Motte,—His tragedy Anrubal .— 
His first novel: Pharsamon ou lea fohea romanesquen, 1712;—and how 
Marivaux, considered as a Procieux, goes bock to the Grand Cyrus 
and to Polexandre .—His contempt for antiquity : the Iliade traveshe , 
1716 ;—and, m this connection, of the peculiarly spiteful character of 
Marivaux' parodies. 

A. The Novelist. —His Effets suj)renants de la sympathie, 1718- 
1714; —the Voiture embourbee, 1714 ;—and, in this connection, of the 
poverty of Marivaux’ imagination ;—the Vie de Marianne, 1781-1741; 
and the Paysan parvenu , 1785-1736. —Essential characteristics of 
Marivaux’ novels.—They are realistic novels as far as regards: the 
social status of the personages,—who are usually middle-class or lower 
middie-class;—the simplicity of the plot;—and the faithfulness with 
which they depict every-day life. In the second place they are 
psychological novels;—whose principal interest lies solely in the 
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Michelet, Histoire de France; Louis XV .]; and thanks 
to the women, and with a view to their conquest, sensi¬ 
bility is emancipated from the strict and suspicious 
tutelage in which it had been kept by the masters of the 
preceding age. 

Timidly at first, but soon with growing boldness, it is 
seen to show itself, to attempt its first exploits in the 
comedies of Marivaux :—the Jen de Vamour et du hasard, 
1730; the Serincnts indiscrcts, 1732; the Mere confidente , 
1735 ; the Fausses confidences , 1737,—in a dozen other 
plays which not only revenge women for the slights of 
Moli^re, but bring comedy under the control of their sex, 
firmly establish this control and ensure its lasting mainte¬ 
nance. Of a surety there is wit, indeed too much wit, 
there is studied elegance and subtlety, and there is exces¬ 
sive refinement of ideas and expression ( marivaudage ) in 

analysis of sentiment;—the adventures in them being of slight 
importance;—so slight indeed even in the eyes of the author him¬ 
self, that Marianne and the Paijsan remained unfinished.—Finally 
they are novels if not of love at any rate of gallantry;—which dis¬ 
tinguishes them from he Sage’s novels.—Whether, too, they are 
as “ decent ” and as moral as has been alleged ?—Comparison in this 
respect between Lid Blau and the Paysan. —Of Marivaux' curious 
predilection for domestic servants. 

B. The Dramatic Author ;—and that his threefold originality con¬ 
sists in:—his having ceased to follow in the footsteps of Moli6re;—his 
having transported the tragedy of Racine into ordinary life;—and his 
having made his plots turn more especially on the transformation of the 
sentiments: the Double mconstance, 1723;—the Seconde surprise do 
V amour, 1728;—the Jen du Tumour et du hasard , 1730;—the Faussesn 
confuiences , 1737;—the Fprenec, 1740.—The criticisms of his contem¬ 
poraries and Marivaux’s rejoinder.—“ All liis pieces turn on the 
delivery of lovers from a predicament in which they are involved by 
false pride, timidity, the difficulty of coming to an explanatiqp, or 
social inequalities.”—Importance of the women’s parts m Marivaux’ 
plays.—The originality that accrues to his* pieces from the impor¬ 
tance of the women's parts as seen in:—the curtailing of the r61e 

20 
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the masterpieces of Marivaux: where else wouid these 
characteristics be looked for if not in his plays ? His 
comedies, too, are marked by a coldness, and even by 
an irony, which he seems to have inherited from Fon- 
tenellc, his friend and master Still, sensibility is the 
soul of his writings, even though it does not occupy 
the entire place in them; for if there be one quality 
it is impossible to deny the Aramintas and Silvias of 
this gallant man, it is assuredly that of being what is 
called “touching.” Voltaire’s Zaire (1732) and his 
“American” Alzire (1736) are more than touching: 
they are pathetic. As a good judge has well remarked 
[Cf. A. Vinet, Litteraturc franchise an XVII' sidcle , vol. 
ii. pp. 24, 37], it is insufficient to say that their adven¬ 
tures stir our feelings: they positively distress us. In this 
respect—as in several others—Voltaire’s tragedies are as 


played by satire ;—the increased importance accorded the sentimental 
element m the very conception of comedy;—and the revolution in 
matters theatrical that is the necessary consequence of these features. 
—Marivaux' comedies and Watteau’s pictures.—Marivaux and Shake¬ 
speare ;—and that together with the vaguely poetic background and 
the Italian names, --what is most Shakespearian in Marivaux,—is 
perhaps the “ marivaudagc.”—“ Marivaudage ” and “Euphuism.'’— 
Marivaux’ preciosity, however, does not pre\ent him being often 
somewhat blunt;—and even at times coarse.—The Jcu rle Vamour ei 
du hasard and Victor Hugo’s liny Bias. 

C. The Publicist. —A remark of Samte-Beuve touching “ certain 
serious sides of Marivaux’ mind ” ;—and that evidence of them must 
be sought for in his “ papers.”—The Spectate ur /run rain, 1722-1723 ; 
—and that the idea of this production is evidently taken from Addison’s 
Spectator. —The Indigent philosophe , 1728, and the Cabinet du 
philosophe, 1734. —Borrowings from these works made by the author 
of the Neveu de Rameau and that of the Mariage de Figaro [Cf. 
Brtjpeti&re, Etudes critiques , vol. iii.].—Of certain of Marivaux’ 
ideas;—on criticism;—on the organisation of a literary “ marshal- 
ship”;—on the status of women and on the education of children;—on 
the inequality of human conditions.—To what extent did Marivaux 
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much superior to those of Crebillon or La Motte, as Mari¬ 
vaux’ comedies are superior to those of Destouches or even 
of Begnard. And after making allowance for the “roman¬ 
tic” and the “melodramatic” elements in Voltaire's crea¬ 
tions, is it going too far to say that after a lapse of a hundred 
and fifty years his Ahirc , and more especially his Zaire , 
still make us shed real tears? But there is another poet 
who causes the shedding of yet more abundant tears : we 
refer to the author of Manon Lescaut, 1731; of Cleveland , 
1733; of the Doyen dc Killerine, 1735, to the kindly, 
soft-hearted, sentimental Abbe Prevost. Tempered or 
restrained in the case of Marivaux by a certain dread of 
ridicule, and mingled in Voltaire's tragedies with other 
novelties, sensibility overflows in Prevost’s novels. It is the 
sole source both of their inspiration and of their attractive¬ 
ness. A superficial observer of the manners of his time, 

himself takes his ideas seriously ?—and how his work pa\ed the way 
for the generation to which Vauvenargues and Rousseau belonged. 

8. The Works.— Marivaux’ works comprise :— 

(1) His short 'writings, of which we have just mentioned the 
principal, and to which may be added, with a view to makmg the 
enumeration sufficiently complete, sundry articles written for the 
Me r cure. 

(2) His plays, of which there are thirty-two in all, the principal 
being: Arlcquin poh par Vamour, 1720;— La surprise tie Vamour, 
1722; —La double inconstance , 1728; —Le prince iravesti, 1724;— La 
seconde surprise de Vamour , 1728; —Le jcu dc Vamour et du hazard, 
1780;— Les servients indiscrets , 1782;— L'heurcitx strataghne , 1733; 
—La Mere confident c, 1735 ;—Le legs, 173G; —Les fa asses confidences, 
1737;— L'fpreuve, 1710;—and Le prejugc vaincu, 1746. 

(8) His novels: Pharsamon, 1712, but not published till 1787 ;—the 
Effete surprenante de la sgmpathie, 1713-1714;—the Voilnrc 
embourbte, 1714;—the Vic de Marianne , in eleven parts, 1781-1741 
[The twelfth part, which is not found in all editions, is by Mmo 
Riccoboni] ;—and the Paysan parven u , in five parts, 1735-1736. There 
remain for mention the Iliadc travestie, 1716, and the Tclcmague 
travesti, 1786. 
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a copious, fluent, and harmonious, but an unequal and 
negligent writer, Prevost’s chief originality and bond of 
union with his readers lies in the readiness with which 
his feelings are stirred by his own imaginings; they inte¬ 
rest him, they trouble him profoundly. He weeps, he is 
an adept at weeping—if the expression be allowable; and 
his whole century starts weeping with him. 

This incursion of sensibility into literature deals the 
classic ideal a second, a serious and a profound blow : the 
first, as w r e have seen, proceeded from the renunciation of 
tradition. For while it is impossible, as has been rightly 
observed, “ to make languages that are perpetually chang¬ 
ing the vehicle of anything that is eternal ” [Of. Bossuet, 
Discours de reception], it is equally true that that char¬ 
acter of eternity which is the very condition or the definition 
of the work of art cannot be conferred on what itself is 

The best edition of Marivaux, or up to now the most complete 
edition, for it is not particularly good, is the edition of 1781 in 12 
volumes, Paris, Vve Duchesne. 

III.—Antoine-Franqois Prevost d’Exiles [Hesdin, 1697; f 
1763, St. Firmm, near Chantilly]. 

1. The Sources. —Prevost’s own novels, and m particular : the 
Mcmmres d'un homme de qualite ; Cleveland', and the Histoire de 
Af. de Montcal [Cf. too his journal: Le Pour et Contre ].—Bernard 
d’Hery’s Notice preceding the editions of 1783 and 1810;—Sainte- 
Beuve, Portraits htUraires, vols. i. and iii.; and CaiSscries du lundi, 
vol. ix., 18C3 ;—Ambroise Firmin-Didot, article Pri'.vost in the 
Biographic univcrselle ;—A, de Montaiglon’s biographical notice at 
the end of Glady freres’ edition of Manon Lescaut, 1876, Paris;—F. 
Braneti6re, Etudes critiques, vol. iii.;—Henry Harrisso, VAbhi 
Provost, 1896, Paris;—and the Notices preceding various editions of 
Mamon Lescaut, notably those by Alexandre Dumas fils and Guy de 
Maupassant. 

2. The Man and the Novelist.—H is adventurous youth.—Jesuit, 
soldier, and Benedictine, 1721.—He helps with the Galha Christiana. 

—He leaves _ the Benedictines, 1728;—publishes the first part of the 
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changeable; and what is more changeable than the sensi¬ 
bility of one man with regard to another, or of the same 
man at different moments ? Who was it declared in this 
connection that sensibility “being a disposition that accom¬ 
panies organic weakness, that results from the mobility 
of the diaphragm, from the vivacity of the imagination, 
from the sensitiveness of the nerves, a disposition which 
inclines us to sympathise, to be thrilled, to fear, to admire, 
to weep, to faint, to succour, to cry aloud, to take to 
flight, to lose our reason, to have no exact idea of the 
true, the good, and‘the beautiful, to be unjust, to be mad,” 
that sensibility, for all these reasons, was merely the 
“characteristic of a kindly nature and of a mediocre 
genius ” ? It was Diderot who made this declaration in a 
moment of frankness [Cf. his Paradoxe sur le comedicn ]; 
and the fact is that it seems that sensibility, left free to 

Mdmoires d'un homme de qualite , 1728;—and visits England;—and 
afterwards Holland [Cf. Memoires du Chevalier de liavannes , and 
Melanges de liois-Jovrdain ].—The first edition of A fanon Lcncaut , 
1781 or 1738 ?—He returns to France.—Publication of Cleveland, 1731; 
—Le Pour et le Contre , 1783.—Provost writes for the booksellers;— 
Le Doyen de Killcrine , 1735.—He becomes 4 * almoner to the Prince 
de Conti.” 

These details help to an understanding of Prcbost’s novels:—he 
may truthfully be said to have lived his works ;—the desultory char¬ 
acter of which is explained by the hasards of his existence;—more¬ 
over, such of ids work as he did not “ live,” lie “ felt ” rather than 
“ imagined.”—The sombre and melancholic character of Provost’s 
novels;—and how greatly they differ from the novels of Le Sage and 
Marivaux.—The passion of love in Provost’s novels ;—how they are 
almost exclusively occupied with it;—and that it offers m them the 
same features of suddenness;—violence ;—and fatality as in liacme's 
tragedies.—It is this circumstance that constitutes the oonspicuous 
merit of Manon Lescaut, and not the fact that the novel is a sketch 
of the courtesan.—The depiction of manners m Provost’s novels; 
-—and how insignificant or superficial it is.—Provost’s novels 
are idealist novels;—moreover, they are not in the least degree 
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pursue the impetuous irregularity of its course, has never 
produced in .any age or in any branch of literature work 
that is other than inferior or of secondary importance. 
The novels of Provost himself or the comedies of De la 
Chaussee [La Faussc antipathic , 1733 ; Lc prdjuge & 
la mode , 1735; Mela/iidc; La gonvernante] may serve 
as excellent examples in point! If the reason of this 
be asked, it is again Diderot vho furnishes it when he 
remarks that "the mail whose sensibility is highly de¬ 
veloped is too much at the mercy of his diaphragm . . . 
to be a profound observer of and in consequence a sublime 
imitator of nature.” Here, indeed, we have a man who 
knows himself 1 What we see through a cloud of tears, 
—he is entirely in the right!—is indistinct, confused, 
and uncertain, and one of the first effects of this 
untrammelled indulgence in sensibility is to modify pro- 


psyehological;—and their style is that proper to passion ;—that is to 
say, it rises at times to the highest eloquence;—and descends in 
places to the lowest depths of the commonplace;—while it is nlwiv\ s 
easy, harmonious, copious, and prolix. 

Provost’s last years;—and his role of intermediary between the 
literatures of England and France;—his translations of liichardson: 
Pamela , Clangor, (l rand i sort of Hume’s History oi England ;—and 
of Middleton’s Life of Cicero.—He writes for the Journal Stranger ;— 

( and is one of the authors of the Hi#tut re generate dcs voyages. —His 
relations with Rousseau;—and that he and Marivaux are the only 
men of letters to whom sympathetic allusion is mtde in the Con- 
feaiions ;—natural reasons for this sympathy ;—and the interest of 
this remark.—Of certain information respecting Provost’s novels;— 
and in particular that furnished by Mile Aisse;—and by Mile de 
Lespmasse.—The legend of Provost’s death [Cf, Henry Harrisse, 
L'Abbe Frcvort], 

• 3. The Works.—T he works of Provost are composed of his novels, 
among which we will mention:—the Memo ire 8 iV tin homme de quality, 
of ’wmieh Manon Lescant forms the seventh part, 1728, 1731;—the 
Hietoire de M. Cleveland, 1731the Doyen de Killcrine, 1785-1740; 
—the Hisioire d'une Qrecque modeme , 1740 ; — the Campagnea 
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foundly the observation of nature, and the nature of 
this observation. 

The great writers of the preceding generation had not fore¬ 
seen that the consequence of making a certain social ten¬ 
dency a constituent part of the classic ideal would one day be 
to cause the realisation of beauty and the imitation of nature 
to be held of less account than the pleasing the fashionable 
world, or than considerations of social utility! This, how¬ 
ever, is what happens. The psychological and moral 
observation , which for a hundred and fifty years had been 
the basis or the pedestal of the classic ideal, gives place to 
social observation. “ Man is in no way an enigma, as you 
imagine him to be in order to have the pleasure of 
solving it. . . . There is no more apparent contradiction 
in man than in the rest of nature. . . . What intelligent 
man is there who will be filled with despair because he is 

philoaophiqucs ou lea moires de M. tie Monte oil , 1741;—and the 
Menwirca d'un honnete liommc, lT^S. 

He also wrote almost the whole of Pour et Contre , 1783-1740; 
—further he translated or adapted all of Richardson’s work, several 
volumes of Hume, etc.;—and wrote, it is said, the first 17 volumes 
of the Hiatoire generate ilea voyages, 1745-1701. 

There exist two editions of I’ve vest's works, joined to those of Le 
Sage, and forming m all 54 volumes, 39 of which are occupied by 
Provost’s writings. These editions were issued in Paris in 1783 and m 
1810-1816. 

The editionr of Manon Lescaut are innumerable. 

IV— Pierre Claude Nivelle de la Chaussee [Paris, 1691 or 
1692; | 1754, Pans]. 

1. The Sources. —D’Alembert, Eloge de La Chaussee ;—Geoffroy, 
Cours tie litterature dramahque , vol. in. ;—Lanson, Nivelle de la 
Chamacc et la comtdve larmoyante , Paris, 1887. 

2. The Origin of the “ Middle-class” Drama. —La Ghauss^c’s 
first successful work: La fausse antipathic, 1788 ;—and that life fresh 
departure consisted less in his having mixed ” the branches of the 
drama,—Marivaux having already done that in his comedies,—than in 
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acquainted with only some few of the attributes of matter? " 
[Voltaire, Beuchot’s edition, vol. 37, pp. 41, 46]. It 
is in these terms that Voltaire combats Pascal, cfind the 
truth is that all these questions have ceased to interest 
either Voltaire or his contemporaries. He believes he 
knows all about man that can be known; he esteems 
that the time is past for man to resort to introspection: 
in sese descendere as Montaigne put it; and that on the 
contrary the moment has come for man to look beyond 
himself. And here we have the explanation of that 
universal curiosity to which his Charles XII., 1732, his 
Zaire, 1732, his Lettres anglaises , 1734, and a little later 
his Essai sur les mceurs , bear convincing witness. His 
contemporaries, with the single exception of Vauvenargues, 
are of his opinion. They too believe that they have a 
sufficient knowledge of man, of his inner promptings, of 

his having treated seriously,—and turned to account for tragedies 
dealing with middle-class life,—the very same incidents of ordinary 
existence which Dancourt, Destouehes, and Marivaux had made the 
subject matter of their plays.—How this idea takes clearer shape in 
the Prejuge a la mode, 1735;—in the ficolc den antis, 1737;—and in 
Melanide, 1741.—La Chauss^e’s aim is to provoke the same kind of 
emotion as is aroused by tragedy;—without having recourse to an 
historical background;—to princely personages;—or to too violent pas¬ 
sions.—That this conception brings comedy into line with the novel;— 
and that in point of fact La Chauss4c's comedies are merely novels;— 
though at the same time they pave the way for the pl&ys of Diderot 
and Beaumarchais.'—That, given the character of La ChausstSe’s 
dramas, it was a singular idea on his part to write them in verse; 
—and, bearing in mind the nature of the subjects he treated 
f Cf. Lanson, loc. cit., pp. 170, 175J, — and the success they 
were to meet with a little later,—the oblivion into which his plays 
have fallen is perhaps explained by the fact that they are in verse.— 
It is difficult enough to write comedy in verse ;—but to write middle- 
class £rama in verse is impossible. 

3. The Works .—La Fausse antipathic, 1788 ;—the Prejugi & la 
mode , 1735;—the tlcole dee Amis, 1787 ; — Melanide, 1741;— Amour 
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V 

the secret motives of liis actions, of his passions, of his 
instincts ; and, like Voltaire, they are solely concerned 
with depicting manners. Whether, like Gresset, whose 
MSchant dates from 1747, they write for the stage, or pride 
themselves on being philosophers as was the case with 
Dados, whose Considerations sur les maenrs will appear in 
*1750, their observation is not only restricted to man con¬ 
sidered as a member of society, bat it does not attempt to 
deal with the fundamental qualities of man, held to be 
always and in every respect identical. Voltaire expressly 
states that such is his belief : “ Nature, he says, is every¬ 
where the same.” He is never weary of repeating the 
assertion of Harlequin: “ Tut to il mondo e fatto come la 
nostra famiglia.” His object in studying history is to dis¬ 
cover proofs of this saying ; and he even styles his method 
“ the philosophic view of history.” Any differences on 

pour amour , 1742;— Pamela, 1743 ;—the Prole des mere a, 1744 ;—the 
Rival de lut-memc , 1746 ;—the Gauvcrnante, 1747 ,—the Prole ile 
la jeunesse , 1749;—the Homme de fortune , 1751;—the lictour 
impr&ou, 1756. 

La Chaussee is also the author of a number of somewhat coarse 
Contes in verse;—of an Epitre in defence of the Ancients, which, pub¬ 
lished in 1731 under the title Epitre de Clio , was the beginning of his 
literary reputation;—and of a wretchedly bad tragedy, Maximien , 
1738. 

The only complete edition of La Chaus see’s works is that published 
in Paris by Profit, 1761-1762. 

V.—The first period of Voltaire’s life [1694-1750 j. 

1. The Sources.—T he complete works of Voltaire himself 
(Beuchot’s edition);—and the eighteen volumes of his correspondence 
(Moland’s edition, Paris 1878-1882) ;—Condorcct, Vie de Voltaire , 
1787;—G. Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la soeietc f rati raise au> 
XVIII* sieclc, 2nd edition, 8 vols., Paris, 1871-1876;—and G. Ben- 
gesco , Bibliographic des oeuvres de Voltaire , 4 vols., Paris, 1882-4890. 

The two last mentioned works summarise or refer the student to the 
majority of the other books dealing with Voltaire. 
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which he may happen, in passing from one epoch to another, 
he ascribes to the slow “ progress of enlightenment.” His 
historical studies may not give him a very lofty *idea of 
human nature, but he nevertheless continues of opinion 
that “we are a species of monkey that can be taught to 
act either reasonably or unreasonably ” : and to afford us 
such teaching is precisely the end he has in view. And in 
this way the conception is arrived at of an universal man, 
an extremeJy tractable and pliable being, a man who 
remains everywhere the same, who, properly speaking, is 
neither a Frenchman nor an Englishman, but “man,” and 
the diversity of whose manners is only interesting so far 
as there seems a possibility of replacing it by uniformity. 

The same idea underlies the Esprit dcs Lois (1748) of 
Montesquieu, unless indeed some other idea be discover¬ 
able of a nature to elucidate the obscurities and to recon- 


However, we add the following works from which foreign opinion 
on the subject of Voltaire may be learned: John Morley, Voltaire , 
London, 1874;—J. F. Strauss’s six lectures on Voltaire;—James 
Parton, Life of Voltaire, London, 1881;—and W. Kreiten, S.J., 
Voltaire , em Characte.rbild , 2nd edition, Fribourg (Bnsgau), 1885. 

2. Voltaire’s Earlier Years.— His family and his middle-class 
extraction {Of. above the articles Molikre, Boileau, Kegnard] ;— his 
education at the College of Clermont;—his early masters {Fathers 
Poree, Tournemine, Thoulie (d’Olivet)] ;—his early friends [d’Argen- 
son, Cideville, Maisons, d’ArgentalJ ;—and his entry into society, 1711. 
—The society gathered round the Vendome family;—mnd that it was 
a school of gallantry, vulgar debauchery, and infidelity.—The Holland 
incident, and Arouet’s first love affairs [CL Corresjwndance between 
1713 and 1714, and Mine Dunoyer’s Let tree hintoriques et galantes ]. 
—His first satirical writings.—First exile at Tulle, and then at Sully- 
Stir-Loire, 1716.—His return to Paris; —two new satires are ascribed 
to him;—and lie is imprisoned in the Bastille for the first timo [May, 
1717—to April, 1718].—The first performance of (Edipo [November, 
1718^ and the first important success of Arouet;—who on this occasion 
.takes the name of Voltaire.—Of the importance at this period of a 
success scored on the stage;—and of the acquaintances Voltaire makes, 
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cile the contradictions of this celebrated book. For to deny 
that the book is obscure is impossible : the different inter¬ 
pretations that have been given are proof of its obscurity. 
Was Montesquieu's sole intention in the Esprit ties Lois to 
give a further version of or a sequel to his Lettrcs per - 
sanes ; and can it be that this great work, which occupied 
twenty years of his life is mainly a political pamphlet, in 
which it sometimes happens that the author points out 
what he considers to be the proper remedies for the evils 
he denounces ? Voltaire rather inclines to this opinion, 
and lie had it m view when he blamed Montesquieu “ for 
having played the witling in a book of universal juris¬ 
prudence.” The opinion is also that of the last editor of 
the Esprit des Lois. Or, on the other hand, did Monte¬ 
squieu propose, as the author of the Politique tiree de 
VEcnturc saintc had done before him, to give a sketch of 

thanks to Ins CEdtpe ;—acquaintances that improve his social standing 
[the Villars and Richelieu families, the Puchesse de Maine] ;—useful 
acquaintances [the banker Hogguers and the brothers Paris].—Vol¬ 
taire’s business instinct is awakened;—his intrigues with a view to 
embarking on a diplomatic career through the agency of Dubois;— 
and his taste for secret missions.—Voltaire’s second journey to Hol¬ 
land.—-The Epitrc a Uranie, 17‘22 ;—and why it is important to bear 
m mind the date of this work.—The first publication of the Hcnriadr , 
1723;— Marianne, 1724.—Voltaire installs himself m the g^)d graces 
of the Marquise de Prie.—The Chevalier de Rohan incident [December, 
1725] ;—second imprisonment m the Bastille [April, 1726] ;—and his 
exile in England [May 2, 1726]. 

Voltaire’s first impressions in England [Cf. Beuchot, vol. xxxvii.] ;— 
and, in this connection, a few words as to the French colony m 
London in 1726 [Cf. Prevost, Histoire de M. de Montcal, and J. Churton 
Collins, Bolingbrokc . . . and Voltaire in England, London, 1886], 
—Voltaire renews his acquaintance with Bolmgbroke, and makes the 
acquaintance of Pope, of “ the merchant ” Falkener, etc.—He learns 
English and studies Newton, Locke, and Bacon;—he sees Congteve’s 
comedies performed,—and Shakespeare’s dramas.—He writes his 
Essai eur la Podnie ipique .—The English freethinkers [Cf. Tabaraud, 
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what he considered the best form of government, and did 
he discover it, according to his own expression, “ in the 
woods,” as his predecessor, Bossuet, had lighted on it in 
the Bible ? This latter view is held by certain of his com¬ 
mentators, by d'Alembert for instance ; and since d'Alem¬ 
bert by Tracy; and since Tracy by several others. It has 
also been suggested that his intention may have been to 
systematise historical data according to the method in use 
in natural science, or in other words to apply the “ positive 
method,” at a period at which it had not yet been invented, 
to a subject which even at the present day admits of its 
utilisation to a less degree 1 - than any other. This was the 
view adopted by Auguste Comte, and Taine also adhered 
to it in his Ancien regime. The truth is, however, that 
none of these interpretations mutucally exclude one 
another. If the Lsjprit des Lois is wanting in clearness, 


Histoire chi Philosophising anglais , Pans, 1806; and Leslie Stephen, 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century , London, 2nd edition, 
1881] ;—and that, while taking into account their influence on Voltaire, 
it must be remembered how much they owe to Bayle.—Of the advan¬ 
tage Voltaire derived from his stay in England [Gf. John Morley, 
Voltaire] ;—and that it has perhaps been a little exaggerated. 

The Histoire de Charles XII., 1731, and the Lettres phtlosophiques. 
—How did the idea of writing the history of Charles XII. occur to 
Voltaireand that it probably dates from the time of his acquaint¬ 
ance with the Baron de Gortz, —Character of the work;—and that while 
conceiving it as a tragedy,—Voltaire spared no pain* to make it a 
serious, historical work [Cf. Bengesco, Bibliographic , vol. i., p. 878 
and fol.]. Of the use that is made in Charles XII. of information 
obtained orally;—and that the value of the book is due in part to this 
information.— Charles XII. regarded as an early attempt to write 
history in a philosophic spirit [Cf. the Essai sur les guerres civiles and 
the notes to the Henriade] ,—and, in this connection, of Voltaire’s 
curious mixture of admiration for his hero and of indignation against 
him. ■ 0 -Zaire, 1782.—The publication of the Lettres philosophiques , 
1784.—Significance of the book, and how much more considerable it 
is than that of the Lettres persanea ,—and particularly so if it be 
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if it makes greater claims upon the perspicacity of the 
reader than the Essai sur les momrs, if we can only regard 
it as the rough draught of a great book, the reason is that 
it is a confused medley of three or four things, of the 
connection between which Montesquieu himself had no 
exact intuition. “If it be desired to inquire into the 
design of the author, he wrote,—in a Preface which is a 
monument of literary vanity,—it can properly be discovered 
only in the plan of the work ” ; a statement which is an 
indirect way of confessing or rather of dissembling the 
truth that m realfty and at bottom he had no design or 
plan. In short, let us have the courage to admit that 
the Esprit des Lois is a failure, and that it will always be 
impossible to establish the unity of its plan for the 
excellent reason that Montesquieu himself in writing it 
was never very sure of his own purpose. 


taken together with the Remarque* sur les Pensecs de Pascal ,— 
which belong to the same date.—The subjects dealt with in the 
Lettres. —Religion and tolerance [Lettres, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7].—Govern¬ 
ment, politics and commerce [8, 9, 10].—Science and philosophy [11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17].—English literature and the social standing of 
men of letters [18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24].—Of certain ideas Voltaire 
and Montesquieu possess in common:—on the supreme importance 
of the social institution;—on the dangers of religion, 

—Tantum rehgio potmt suadcre malcnum ! 

on the lay coi*stitution of the society of the future;—and on the 
force of opinion.—Condemnation of the Lettres philosophiques [June, 
1734]. 

Voltaire's sojourn at Cirey. —Ilis liaison with Mine du Chatelet;— 
he takes up his residence at Cirey [Cf. Eugene Asse's editions of the 
Lettres de Mmc de Grajjigny, Paris, 1879 ; and of the Lettres de Mme 
du Chatelet , Paris, 1882].—Varied nature of Voltaire’s writings:— 
his Alzire , 1736;— he Mondain, 1736and of the clearness with 
which the idea of progross is expressed m this work.—The coSiedy 
L'enfant prodigue, 1786;—Voltaire enters into correspondence with 
the Prince Royal of Prussia, afterwards Frederick II.;—the Essai sur 
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It remains to explain why the book had such a brilliant, 
such a notable success in its time throughout Europe as 
well as in France, and to determine what it is that we 
ourselves still like or admire in it. Montesquieu’s con¬ 
temporaries were charmed by the wit or sedate humour 
of the work, by its epigrammatic tone and phraseology, by 
the chapter on Despotism or the chapter on Slavery; by 
its allusions, quotations and singularities; by the fashion, 
at once discreet and licentious, in which it treats of the 
curious or indecent customs of Benin, of Calicut and of 
Borneo; by its anecdotes ; by the novelty of the infor¬ 
mation it contained; by its praise of “honour” and 
“virtue.” Montesquieu was the first to enable ladies to 
imagine, as they proceeded with their toilette, that they 
understood legal language, and it was due to him that 
“ universal jurisprudence ” became a topic of conversation 

la nature du feu , 1737 [Cf. I^imle Saigey, La Physique dr Voltaire , 
Pans, 1873] ;—the Disco urs sur Vhomme , 1738;—the Elements dc la 
philosophic dr Newton, 1738;—the quarrel with Desfontaines. 1738- 
1740 [Cf. Maynard, Voltaire , sa nc ct ses oeuvres , Paris, 1867, vol. i.; 
and Nisard, Les ennemis de Voltaire , Paris, 1853] ;~ -Zultme, 1740; 
—Doutes sur la mesure des forces motrires, 1741 — Mahomet , 1742;— 
Merope, 1743. 

Voltaire's plays [Cf. Geoffroy, (Jours de littcraturc dramatiqur, 
vol. iii.; Emile Denchanel, he theatre de Voltaire , Paris, 1886; and 
H. Lion, Les Tragedies de Voltaire, Pans, 1896].—Voltaire’s passion 
for the theatre;—and the reality, flexibility, and variety of his dramatic 
aptitudes.—Successive influence of Jiaeine, the elder Crebillon, and 
Shakespeare on Voltaire’s conception of the drama.— Zaire , 1732; 
—and whether Voltaire had Bajazet or Shakespeare’s Othello most 
in mind in writing it?—The Mori de Cesar, 1735,—and the idea 
of tragedy from which love should be absent.—Of certain innova¬ 
tions introduced to the French stage by Voltaire.—Subjects of pure 
invention.—Extension of the localities in which the scene is laid 
and # the development of local colour:— Zaire and the Mussulman 
world.— Alzirc and America;—the Orphelin de la Chine and the 
Asiatic world.—National reminiscences;—and, in this connection, 
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in the salons and at court—where he was not without 
friends. As Fontcnelle had done before him, he annexed 
to the domain of literature a new and spacious province. 
For this service we are still grateful to him, if it be the 
sign of a great writer to utilise for literary purposes a 
subject hitherto foreign to literature, to bring it at once 
within general reach, and by the sole authority of his work 
and name to ensure its remaining common property for 
the future. But in the eyes of the men of his time, pro¬ 
foundly convinced as they ^%re of the “ charm of living,” 
his chief claim upon their gratitude was the ardent, the 
almost religious respect he professed for the “social 
institution,” whose intangibility lie seemed to have based 
on deep-lying grounds that raised it even above the laws. 
And finally his contemporaries w T ere thankful to him for 
the perspective of increasing perfection ho opened up 

of the influence of the Hevriadc on the tragedy of the eighteenth 
century.—The abuse in Voltaire’s tragedies of such romantic 
expedients as misunderstandings and recognitions [Of. in this 
respect Crebillon’s plays].—Voltaire’s pathos;—and does it merit 
the praise that has been bestowed on it [Of. Vinct, Liitcraturc 
franqaise au X VII ,J sieele~\ ?—How Voltaire compromised his qualifi¬ 
cations as a dramatist;—by converting tragedy into a vehicle for the 
propagation of philosophic theories;—by choosing his subjects in 
accordance with the exigences of the taste of his time rather than m 
accordance with any conception of art;—and by the fact that he grew 
more and more*unable to dissociate himself from his personages.— 
That for all these reasons it is unnecessary to study those of Voltaire’s 
plays that are posterior to Stbnirnmis, 1748,—since from this date 
onwards,—with the possible exception of Tana ale ,—he will produce 
not hin g m the way of tragedy,—and still less in the way of comedy,— 
that is not far inferior to his earlier efforts.—A few words as to the 
mediocritv of Voltaire’s comedies. 

Voltaire at Court. —His relations with Mme de Chftteauroux ;—and 
more particularly with Mme de Pompadour.—He flatters himself 
that the king will be prevailed on by his new mistress to espouse the 
cause of the philosophers;—and he overwhelms the sovereign with 
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before them. At the present day we may not be able to 
admit that this fervent faith in the destinies of humanity 
lends the Esprit des Lois the unity in which it is deficient, 
but we can at least allow that it gives the book its 
elevation. 

“ Every man—he had written in his Lettres persanes 
—is capable of contributing to the good of a fellow 
man, but to assure the welfare of an entire society is to 
resemble the Gods I ” Montesquieu, like the Stoics of 
whom he was so great an Iftmirer, desired to resemble 
the Gods, and as a means to this end he subordinated, as 
did the Stoics, every consideration to the good of society. 
In the view of the author of the Esprit dcs Lois we 
are men merely so far as we are fitted for society. In 
his eyes the social utility of a law is the criterion, not 
only of its character and merit, but also of its moral 

flatteries;—which bring him the title of historiographer of France 
[1745].—The Poemc dc Fontenot/, 1745; and the Temple dc la Gloire, 
1745.—Voltaire elected to and received at the French Academy [May, 
1746].—He is appointed gentleman in waiting to the king [December, 
1746],—Voltaire’s imprudences.—He wearies the king by his excessive 
flatteries;—Mine de Pompadour by his familiarity;—and the courtiers 
by his self-sufficiency. 

He retires to the residence of the Duchesse de Maine at Sceaux, 
1747.—His early tales: Le Monde cotnmc tl va, Coisi Sartcta, Zadig , 
Micromeg as, 1747;—the quarrels with the Duchesse de Maine.— 
He leaves Sceaux for Cirey;—his stay at the Courtf of Lorraine.— 
Mme du Ch&telet’s treachery;—and, in this connection, a few words 
on the subject of the Court of Lorraine, King Stanislas, and tho 
Marquis de St. Lambert;—death of Mme du Ch&telet, 1749;—and 
return of Voltaire to Paris.—Difficulties of his situation;—owing to 
his being regarded with equal suspicion by the court and tho new 
generation of “men of letters.”—His dramatic rivalry with the elder 
Crebillon.—His Oreate, 1750, and his Rome actuvee, 1752.—Frederick 
proposes to him that he shall take up his residence in Berlin.— 
Voltaire’s hesitations [Cf. Marmontel in his Memoirs],—Frederick’s 
advances to Baculard d'Arnaud cause him to make up his mind.—His 
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excellence or halefulness and even of its intrinsic justice. 
Indeed he has allowed the observation to fall from his 
pen, th&t from the reprehensible principle of the denial of 
the immortality of the soul “the Stoics deduced con¬ 
sequences which, although not accurate, were admirable 
from a social point of view” [Cf. Esprit dcs Lois, xxiv., 
chap. 19]. In another passage he writes [Cf. Esprit des 
Lois , xxiv., ohap. 1]: “ Just as in the dark it is possible 
to distinguish different degrees of obscurity ... so w r o 
may compare false religions with a view to deciding which 
of them are mast in conformity with the good of society.” 
And if we probe his opinions to the bottom, wliat do we 
find is his grievance-—vented, be it said, with infinite pre¬ 
caution—against the “true religion”? It is that certain 
of its laws may clash with the good of society. “What 
hold has the law r on a man who firmly believes that the 

departure for Berlin [.Tunc 18, 1750];—and hi* arrival at Potsdam 
[July 10, 1750].—Sincerity of hi* enthusiasm for Frederick;—and, in 
this connection, of the benefits Voltaire derived from Ins sojourn in 
Prussia.—When he left Paris he was in evil odour,—and was only 
regarded there as one man of letters among many;—his stay m 
Berlin,—and liis intimacy with Frederick,—in spite of the Frankfort 
incident,—will mako of him m less than three years,—a man whose 
situation is henceforth unique,—the trusted literary adviser of tin 1 
Powers;—and already almost the kmg of European literature. 

VI.—Jean-Baptiste Gresset [Amiens, 1709; 1 1777, Amiens], 

1. The Sources.—D’A lembert, Rcponsc an discours dr reception 
de Vabbe Millot, 1777;—Father Daire, Vie de Gresset, Paris, 1779;— 
Maxiimlien Robespierre, FAogc de Gresset , Pans, 1785;—Notice pre¬ 
ceding Renouard’s edition, Paris, 1811;—Campenon, Rssai ttur hi nr 
et les ouvrnges de Gresset, Paris, 1823;—PI. Woguo, Gresset, Paris, 
1894. 

2. The Poet;— and that his sole merit is that he is representative 
of a very special phase in tlio art of writing in verse;—the publication 
of Ver-Vert in 1734 having been almost a literary event;—and the 
Mtchant (1747) being certainly the best comedy m verse we have of 

21 
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severest penalty the magistrates are able to inflict on him 
will end in a moment in ushering him into a state of 
bliss? ” [Cf. Esprit de Lois , xxiv., chap. 14]. touch 
here on the central idea of his book, and this is the stand¬ 
point we must take up if we desire “to discover the 
purport ” of his work. However confused the com¬ 
position of the book may seem, and strange as may be 
the medley of laws that form its subject matter, we 
Have only to consider these various laws from the point 
of view of their bearing on the “good of society,” and 
at once the reasons of the author’s mode of proceeding 
become apparent and a fresh light is thrown on his 
book. In this way Montesquieu has his revenge. What 
was obscure in his work grows less obscure, what was 
disconnected acquires cohesion, and what seemed con¬ 
tradictory ceases to be so. The Esprit des Lois remains 

the eighteenth century;—without excepting even Alexis Piron’s 
Mitromanic. —The work, moreover, is not without a certain satirical 
force;—and some “documentary” value;—admitting the principal 
personage in the Michavi to bo a transitional type between the 
dandies of Marivaux [Cf. L'Epreuve] and the heroes of the Liaisons 
dangereuses. —Gresset’s recantation, 1759; —and Voltaire’s lineH: 

Gresset is mistaken, he is not so guilty . . . 

Have we lost much by the auto-da-f^ Gresset made of his manu¬ 
scripts?—and that his unpublished pieces, the Ouvroir or the 
Gazetin , doubtless contained nothing that is not to be found in his 
Yer- Vert. 

3. The Works.—G resset’s works comprise: 

(1) His poems, including Vcr- Vert, the Carime impromptu , the 
Lutrin vivant, the Chartreuse , and some Epistles and Odes;—also 
a somewhat feeble translation in verse of Virgil’s Eclogues. 

(2) His plays, comprising Edouard III., a tragedy; Sidney, a 
drama in verse; and the Michant , a comedy. 

(9} Some prose writings, of which the most noteworthy is perhaps 
his Discoure de reception, 1748. A posthumous poem of Gresset's in 
irregular verse, Le JParrmn magmfique, was published in 1810. 
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for all this an imperfect book, but it is felt to be less 
unworthy of its lofty fortune; it becomes comprehensible 
that its influence should have surpassed its merit, a cir¬ 
cumstance explained by the consideration that the genius 
of Montesquieu was doubtless superior to his work. 

At the same time this central idea of the Esprit des 
Lois was not the exclusive property of Montesquieu; on 
the contrary it is met with in the writings of almost all 
his contemporaries. A “social” literature was bound to 
lead up to it, and thus to gain at first in comprehen¬ 
siveness what -it was losing in depth, and to perish or 
at least be distorted and disorganised by the carrying 
to extremes of its principle? At the very moment 
when Montesquieu was completing the Esprit des Lois , 
Vauvenargues was issuing his Introduction d la con - 
naissance de Vesprit humain (1746), where the following 

The best edition of his works is Renouard’s edition, 2 volumes, 
Paris, 1811. 

VII.—Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues [Aix in 
Provence, 1715; | 1747, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.— Guard’s notice; and Saint-Maurice’s jfilogr de 
Vauvenargues to be found at the beginning of vols. i and m. of the 
edition of 1821;—Sainte-Beuve, Causcrics du lundi , vol. ui., 1850;— 
A. Vinet, Litterature franqaisc au XVIII' siecle ;—Pr<5vost-Paradol, 
Morahstes f ranrais ;—Gilbert, Eloge de Vauvenargues, preceding 
his edition, Paras, 1857;—Maurice Paleologue, Vauvenargues in the 
“ Grands Ecrivains franejais ” series, Paris, 1890. 

2. The Moralist. —His melancholy destiny.—Ho is a transitional 
type.—The essential and original characteristic of Vauvenargues con¬ 
sists in his ha\ ing combined some of the traits of Pascal’s pessimism 
with J. .T. Rousseau’s optimism;—while his work, though uncompleted, 
is the confession of a soul. 

Vauvenargues’ military career and campaigns;—his love of glory; 
his generosity of heart;—and his love of humanity.—Compariscii in 
this respect between Vauvenargues and La Rochefoucauld.—Did 
Vauvenargues possess a doctrine?—and that in any ease his pre- 
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passage is to be read: “For anything to be regarded as 
good by the whole of society, it is necessary that it 
should tend to the advantage of the whole of society, and 
for it to be regarded as an evil, it must tend to the 
destruction of society: herein lies the main characteristic 
of what is morally good or morally evil” He was briefly 
discussing, not the “spirit,” but the “origin” of laws; and 
he added : “We are born and we grow up in the shade of 
these solemn conventions; we owe them the security of 
our life and the tranquillity that attends it. The laws are 
also our only title to our possessions: from the very dawn 
of our life we profit by their beneficent consequences, and 
we are attached to them by bonds that grow ever stronger 
and stronger. Whoever claims to throw off this authority 
to which he owes everything, cannot esteem it unjust 
that it should deprive him of everything—even of his life. 

mature death prevented him from reconciling its contradictions,— 
and from developing all its consequences.—His veneration for social 
institutions [ Introduction a In connaissancc, &c., chap. 43],—His 
indulgent attitude towards the passions and the apology he makes for 
them [Of. Introd. bk. ii., chap. 42, and Reflexions et Max hues, Ed. 
Gilbert, 122, 123, 124, 149, 151, 153, 154].—JJis belief in the goodness 
of nature;—and his theory as to the superiority of sentiment over 
reason [Cf. Reflexions et Maxnnes,passim, and inflexions sur divers 
sujets , 54].—Analogy between these ideas and those to which 
Rousseau will soon give expression;—and to what is this analogy 
to be attributed?—to the resemblance between tli§ two periods? 
— or to the fact that Vauvenargues, like Rousseau, was self 
taught ? 

How superior his moral personality is to that of Rousseau;—though 
his talent is inferior.—Vauvenargues’ eloquence.—Melancholy tone 
of some of his thoughts.—Delicacy of his literary taste. 

8. The Works. —Vauvenargues’ works consist of (1) his Introduc¬ 
tion d la corvnaisaance de Vesprit humain, which was first published 
in V46, and to which were joined the Reflexions but divers sujets ; 
the Conseils d un jeune homme, the Reflexions critiques sur quelques 
pastes and some Caractdres in the manner of La Bruy&re;—(2) his 
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Is it reasonable that an individual should dare to sacrifice 
his fellows solely in his own interest, and that society 
should not be able to restore the public peace at the cost 
of his ruin! ” To discuss these daring principles is 
beyond our province here, but it is not impossible that 
Montesquieu had some knowledge of them, and in any 
case their resemblance to those of the Esprit des Lois is 
plain. The truth doubtless is that they pervaded the 
atmosphere of the time in a disconnected and inchoate 
state, and that in succession the author of the Intro¬ 
duction d la cohnaissance dr Vesprit humciin, the author 
of the Esprit des Lois and the author of the Essai sur les 
mceurs did no more than give them literary expression, 
while adapting them respectively the first to his subject, 
the second to his vague “plan,” and the third to the 
bent of his intellect. 

Dialogues', —(3) liis correspondence with Voltaire, Fauries do Saint- 
Viucent and the Marquis de Mmiboau. 

Vttuvenargues was prc\ ented by his early death from completing 
any of his writings with the exception of his 1 ntroduclton. The 
remainder of Ins works have been enriched by the suceesshe addition 
of unpublished fragments, whieh have nearly doubled their volume. 

For example, Suard published for the first time in 1806 the Tratle 
sur le lib re arbiire ;—eighteen of his dialogues did not see the light 
till 1821;—while his correspondence with Mirabeau is only to be 
found in the last edition of his works that has been published, that 
edited by Gilbert), in 2 volumes 8vo, Fails, 1857, Fume. 

VIII.— Charles Pinot DuclOS [Dinan, 1704; i 1772, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Duclos’ Memoirs (unfinished);—Mme d’Epmay, 
M6moires ;—Noual de la Iloussa.se (Dados’ nephew), Elogc de 
Duclos, 1806;—Villenave, Notice preceding his edition of the works, 
1821;—Sainte-lieuve, Cauaenes du lundb, vol. ix., 1853;—Lucien 
Perey and G. Maugras, La Jeuncase dc Mmc d'Epinay, Paris, 1882; 
—L. Brunei, Les philosopher el V Academic franca me an XVflP 
sieclc, Paris, 1884. 

2. The Whiter. —His licentious youth,—and his habit of adopting 
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Another idea takes definite shape at about the same 
period: the idea of progress which, first evolved, as we 
saw, some fifty years before in the course of the quarrel 
between the ancients and modems, has since been pro¬ 
fiting, as it were, by the losses sustained by the spirit of 
tradition and now penetrates into the very sanctuary of 
routine, into the Sorbonne itself. Are we to believe that 
because Voltaire and Montesquieu did not expressly give 
this idea the name by which we know it, they on that 
account had no “ presentiment of the important part it 
was about to play on the world’s stage ” ? This view 
can only be taken by those who have read these writers 
most inattentively, for they are full of the idea of 
progress. Shall we suppose that Montesquieu was not 
aware of what he was saying when lie wrote that 
“human laws—as compared with the laws of religion 

cynical airs.—His eccentric humour;—and the mediocrity of his 
talent.—His novels: Histoirc de la baronne dc Luz, 1741 ;—and the 
Confessions da comte de . . . 1742 ;—and that they arc of a kindred 
stamp to those of the younger Crdbillon;—that is as indecent, as 
tedious, and doubtless as false.—His Histoirc de Louis XI., 3745, is 
almost unreadable at the present day.—On the other hand his 
Considerations sur les mccurs dc cc sieclc, 1750,—a fairly well written 
work, — contains somewhat interesting observations on various 
subjects;—and helps to an understanding of the manners of his time 
[See in particular the second chapter dealing with “ education ” and 
“ prejudices ”;—the fifth with “ reputation,” “ celebfity,” “ renown,” 
and “ consideration ”;—the seventh with “ people who are the 
fashion ” ;—and the eleventh with “ men of letters ”]. —The success 
of this book, too, was considerable ;—no literary man has been more 
the fashion than was Duclos in his time;—while none have better 
looked after their interests.—He was also successful in preserving his 
independence;—and his dignity;—not only with respect to persons 
of position and Hocial standing;—but more especially with respect 
to ins fellow men of letters;—and particularly with respect to the 
Encyclopedists.—For these reasons his personality has a significance 
that is not possessed by his works;—and on this account he deserves 
to be remembered. 
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—owe their advantage to their novelty” [Cf. Esprit 
des Lois, xxvi., ch. 2J, or that Voltaire was blind to 
what he was about, when he got himself into trouble 
in connection with his Mondam? Moreover we have 
no hesitation in affirming that the young Bachelor of 
Letters, who expressed himself m the following terms 
in a Discourse dated 1750, liad read Voltaire and Mon¬ 
tesquieu, even if he did not owe them his inspiration: 
“ Societies are seen to come into existence and the founda¬ 
tion is witnessed of nations, which in turn dominate other 
nations or are subject to them. . . . Interest, ambition, 
and vainglory perpetually change the aspect of the world 
and deluge the earth with blood, but amid their ravages, 
human enlightenment advances, manners grow milder, 
the nations are brought closer together, commerce and 
politics at last unite the different parts of the globe, and 

8. The Works.— They include in addition to his novels, to his 
Louis XI., and to his Considerations'. 

(1) A certain number of memoirs contributed to the Hecticil dr 
VAcademic des Inscriptions, the two most important among them 
relating to the origin of and the changes in tlie French ami Celtn 
languages;—an annotated edition of the Port-Royal Grammar, 1754. 
A new system of orthography is followed in the printing of tins 
work;—and the Preface to the 4th edition of the dictionary of the 
Academy, 1762. 

(2) Of his Memoircs secrets sur lea rtyncs de Louis XIV. et de 
Louis XV. This work was first published m 1791, and its interest has 
greatly diminished since the appearance of the Memoirs of Saint- 
Simon. 

(8) Of his Considerations sur VHalic, [1766-1767] also published 
for the first time in 1791. 

(4) Of his Essai sur les corvees, 1759, and of his Inflexions 
sur lea corvtes, 1762, two works which are certainly by flic same 
author, though it has not been absolutely proved that that author is 
Duclos. • 

The most complete edl ion of Duclos’ works is that edited by 
Villenave, Paris, 1821. 
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the total mass of the human race, traversing alternate 
periods of calm and agitation, of prosperity and of 
suffering, moves on, unceasingly though slowly, towards 
a state of greater perfection” [Cf. Turgot’s Works, Daire’s 
edition, vol. ii.]. Without wishing in any way to rob 
Turgot of his merit, or of the honour that is paid him, 
one is justified in pointing out that there is not a word in 
this quotation or a line in the whole of the Discourse, 
which does not recall some passage or other of the Esprit 
des Lois or the Essai sur Jcs moeurs. That Turgot gives 
us the very spirit of these works is still clearer, if Voltaire 
conceived his Essai sur les mceurs solely with a view to 
demonstrating the superiority of his century over all 
others : and if Montesquieu, for his part, sought to 
ground his conviction that “ history offers nothing com¬ 
parable with the might of the Europe of his time ” on 


Eighth Peuiod 

The Encyclopedia and the Encyclopedists 

* 

1750-1765 

1. The Sources. —The Memoirs and Letters of the time, in 
particular: Voltaire’s con espoudence;—the Memoirs of d’ArgOnson ; 
of Harbier; of Morellet; of Marmontel;—Frederick the Great’s 
correspondence [Prcuss’ edition] ;—Ravaisson, Archives de la Bastille, 
\ol. xii., cohering the years 1709-1772;—Barruel* Histoire du 
Jacobimsvie , vol. i., London, 1797;—Picot, Mcmoircs pour scrvir 
rhvitoirc ecclesiastiquc pendant le XVIII r sii'clc , Paris, 1806 and the 
last edition, 1853-1857 ;—Freron’s Annee litteraire ;—Grimm's Cor- 
respondance liiicraire ;—P. Rousseau's [of Toulouse] collection of 
the Journal eneyclopcdique. 

The complete works of d’Alembert, Paris, 1821;—of Diderot, the 
Ass6zat and Maurice Tourneux edition, Pans, 1875-1877;—of Voltaire, 
Beuqjhot’s edition, and more especially the Melanges [vols. 87-50] ; 
—of Helv6tiu«, Didot’H edition, Paris, 1795;—and of Condorcet, 
O’Connor’s edition, Paris, 1847-1849. 
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the superiority of the laws of his period ? Is it necessary 
to make the further remark that Turgot’s Discourse, 
written and delivered in Latin by an obscure individual, 
attracted but the slightest attention ? In consequence, 
are we not in some measure entitled to conclude that 
while he was perhaps the first to speak of the idea of 
progress in express terms, it was not until after the 
conception had been spread abroad by his masters ? 

In reality it would seem difficult to suppose that the 
discoveries in the domain of Science alone—to say 
nothing of the improvements in the mechanical arts or in 
the conditions of daily life—should not have suggested 
the idea of progress to the men of whom Turgot was the 
disciple. With scarcely an exception they were men of 
science themselves. Montesquieu had begun his career 
by composing treatises on the functions of the renal 

Witli regard to Diderot m particular consult: Ins correspondence 
with Mile. Yolland ; his Farad ox e sur Ic comedian ; and his Neve a de 
Rameau ;—Mine dc Vaudeul’s (his daughter) Me moire a sur Diderot , 
1787;—Naigeon, Memnires historiqucx ct philosophic]ues sur M. 
Diderot , Paris, 1821;—Rosenkranz, Diderot's Lcbcu und Werke, 
Lcipsio, 1806 ;—John Morley, Diderot and the Encyclopedists, 
London, 1878;—Edmond Scherer, Diderot , etude, Paris, 1880. 

Consult for the second half of Voltaire’s life, m addition to the 
works mentioned above :—his correspondence with Mine du Deti'and, 
Leseure’s edition, Paris, I860 ;—Lucien Percy and Cl. Maugras, La vie 
inhmc de Volt ire aux Deliccs, Paris, 1885 ;—G. Maugras, Voltaire ct 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Paris, 1886. 

Consult for d’Alembert: his correspondence witli Frederick—the 
Correspondance dc Mine dit Deffand , Lescure’s edition, 1885 ;—the 
correspondence of Mile de Lcspmasse, edition Eug. Asse, 1876;— 
Condorcet, Elogc d'Alembert, among Ins Eloges aendemiqiies, 1784 ;—- 
Charles Henry, Corrcspondance inedite d'Alembert, Paris, 1887 ;— 
J. Bertrand, d'Alembert in the ‘‘Grands Ecmains fran 9 ais ” series, 
Paris, 1889. • 

Useful details may be obtained from the following works :—Male- 
sherbe’s Me moires sur la hbrairte, Paris, 1809 ;—Gar at, Me moires sur 
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glands (1718) and on the causes of the weight of bodies, 
while the first important work he had planned was a 
physical history of the earth. Voltaire’s essays on the 
nature of fire and on the measurement of motive forces 
(1741) were held in esteem. On his return from his 
sojourn in England lie had promulgated the theories of 
Newton. While it might be questioned whether his 
Ah ire or his Zaire raised him above Racine or Corneille, 
there could be no doubt that he possessed a knowledge 
of many matters with which the author of the Gid 
and the author of Andromaque had had no acquaint¬ 
ance and could have had no acquaintance. He was 
conscious, and those around him were conscious also, 
that new horizons had opened out before the human 
intelligence. It was the joint action of all these con¬ 
siderations, and not a theoretical view expressed by a 

la, vie de M. Suard, Pans, 1820 ;—Felix Rocquain, L'esprit 
revolutionnaire avant la Revolution, Pans, 1878;—J. Kuntziger, ha 
propaganda des Encyclopedists franca is cn Belgique , Paris, 1891;— 
Herm Francotte, La propaganda des Encyclopedistes Jran^ais an 
pays de Liege, Brussels, 1880;—Edmond Scherer, Medchotr (Jrimni, 
Pans, 1887. 

Finally, the subject should be studied in the following works from 
a general point of view : Dannron, Mrmoires pour servir d Vhistoiro 
de la philosophic an XVIIF siecle , 1858-1864;—Lanfrey, L'eglise at 
lea philosophca anXVIIT' stiele, 1855 ;—Ernest Bersot, Etudes sur la 
XVIIFsiecle, 1855;—Barm, Histoire des uleespolitifues et morales 
en France an XVIIB siecle , 1865-1866;—and H. Taine, Ancien 
Regime, 1875. 

I.—The Early Phases of the Undertaking. 

The encyclopedias of the Renaissance—and in particular the 
Encyclopedia omnium scienharum of Alstedius or Alstedt, 1620;— 
Bayles’ Dictionary [Of. su-pro.], 1696-1706;—and Ephraim Chambers' 
English Cyelojiedia, 1728.—The translation of this latter work is 
suggested to the bookseller Lebreton ;—who agrees to the idea, 
1740;—but the translators and the publisher falling out,—the 
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Bachelor of the Sorbonne, that was contributing to 
the formation, the development, and the popularity of 
the idea of progress. The number and variety of the 
recent acquisitions made by science gave weight to the 
conception, with the result that science, if not already 
the idol it was destined to become, was universally 
regarded with respect or even with superstition, while 
these preoccupations of a scientific order invested litera¬ 
ture with a new character. Button, who may almost 
be said to have learned to read in the mathematical 
writings of tin? Marquis de l’Hopital, began his career 
in the field of “ letters ” with translations of Hales’ 
work on vegetable statics and Newton’s treatise on 
fluxions (1740). There were still writers of tragedies, 
novels, and comedies, but it was with a new System 
of Musical Notation that Rousseau arrived in Paris 


undertaking remains in abeyance until the intervention of the 
Abbe du Gua de Malvcs [Cf. as to du Gua do Malvcs, Diderot’s 
Salons ; and Condorcet’s Elogc tic da Gua tie Matvei], who 
widens the scope of the undertaking ;—but he too falls out with 
Lebrelon ;—who approaches d'Alembert and Diderot on the subject. 
The scheme is still further enlarged;—Lebreton secures additional 
financial support;—d’Alembert and Diderot recruit numerous writers ; 
—and d’Aguossau is prevailed on to grant the “ privilege ” necessary for 
the publication of the work, 1746.—Of the “privilege” to publish a 
book under the old regime and of its true nature [Cf. Saugram, Lc 
code dc la lifrrairic, 1744; Diderot, Lcttre sur la commerce dc la 
librainc, 1767 ; and Malesherbes, Me moires sur la hbrairie, 1809]. 
That the authorities in nowise looked askance at the publication of 
the Encyclopedia;—and how Diderot having been incaicerated at 
Vincennes,—it was due to the efforts of the booksellers that he was 
set at liberty,—so as to allow him to work at the Encyclopedia, 1749. 
—The Prospectus of the Encyclopedia ;—it sets forth that the object 
of the work was twofold : (1) to systematise the branches of human 
knowledge;—(2) to give the “ mechanical arts ” the place th»y de¬ 
served in this schema.—This dual purpose is again insisted on m the 
Pre li minary Discourse to tli3 Encyclopedia.—Other novelties an- 
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(1741) from Geneva or Lyons, and it was his Thoughts 
on the Interpretation of Nature that first raised Diderot 
from obscurity. This new trend of literature was to 
become more clearly defined every day, and in 1750 was 
to find its ultimate expression in the Encyclopedia. 

What share in this movement is to be ascribed to 
English influence '> It is difficult to answer the question 
with exactness [Cf. on this subject: Tabaraud, Histoire 
dh philosophic me anglais, and Leslie Stephen, English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century], The influence is be- 
3 r ond doubt, and if it merely be desired to fix the date at 
which it began to operate, it is not of much importance 
whether choice be made of the year 1725, the year of 
publication of B£at de Muralt’s Lcttres sur les Anglais, 
or of the year 1733, in which the Abbe Prdvost founded 
his newspaper, or of the year 1734, the year of publica- 


nounced in the Discourse, and that they are of more far-reaching 
significance than would bo thought ut first sight;—while they may ho 
traced to the influence of Descartes as well as to that of Bacon.—13ut 
to arrive at the true significance of the Discourse it must be read in 
connection with the article on Encyclopedias in the Encyclopedia, 
itself.—D’Alembert is the author of the Discourse, and Diderot that 
of the article. 

II.—Jean Le Rond d’Alembert [Paris, 1717; i 1783, Paris]. 

His parents [he was the son of Mine de Toncin, imft, it is said, of 
the Commissary Destouehes] ;—his studies at the Ma/arm college ;— 
his talent for geometry ,—his early treatises on the laws of refraction 
(1739) and on the integral calculus (1740).—He is elected a member 
of the Academic des Sciences, 1741.—His Traits dc dyuamique, 1743, 
and his MS moire uur la cause y Stic rale des veals, 1740 [Cf. as to the 
value of d'Alembert’s scientific labours, ,1. Bertrand’s d'Alembert]. 
What were the reasons which induced the bookseller Lebreton to give 
him the editorship of the Encyclopedia, —and, in this connection, of the 
situation of an Academician under the old regime .—Whereas the title 
of Academician is to-day only on honorary distinction, to be on Acade- 
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tion of Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques. It is known, 
too, that Voltaire visited England in 1726, Montesquieu 
in 1723, and Prevost towards the same period. The 
mere enumeration of the translations from the English 
about this time would demand several pages, and it can 
be affirmed without exaggeration that between 1725 and 
1750 French versions were given of the entire writings 
of Pope, Addison, Swift, and Richardson, not to men¬ 
tion minor authors [Of. Joseph Texte, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau ct les origines clu cosmopolitisme litter airc. 
Pans, 1895]. If we do not include Locke and Bacon in 
the list, the reason is that Bacon wrote more especially 
in Latin, and that in consequence, in 1750, the Novu?n 
organum, the De augmentis scientiarum, and the In- 
stauratio magna laid already been within the reach of 
merely cultured readers for a hundred and fifty years; 

mician in d’Alembert’s time was almost to occupy a State function ;— 
and m particular the Academician possessed influence,—and m virtue 
of his membership he entered the ranks of “ privileged persons.”— 
Other considerations which induced Lebreton to fix his choice on 
d’Alembert;—his conciliators' disposition ;—Ins social position ;—his 
liaisons with Mine du Deffand,—which should date from 174(5 or 
1747 [Cf. Lescure’s edition of Mine du Deffand’s correspondence, 
Paris, 18()5] ;—his relations with Mmc CJeoffrin.—■Hi' was already 
almost a personage when he consented to take the Encyclopedia m 
hand;—,md it was in 1752 that Frederick offered to make him 
President of hi# Academy of Sciences when the post should become 
vacant by the death of Maupertuis. 

III.— Denis Diderot [Langres, 1713; | 1784, Paris]. 

Diderot’s family;—his early studies at Langres and Pans;—his 
refusal to become a doctor, a barrister, or a solicitor;—he quarrels 
with his family.—His early poverty;—he writes for the booksellers 
and gives lessons in mathematics;—lie even thinks of turning actor.— 
His escapades [Cf. Mme de Vandeul, Memoires, and Naigeon, % loc. 
C'iL].—His marriage, 1743;—and his definite estrangement from his 
father.—His first ti-anslations; Stony ail’s History of Greece, 1743;— 
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while Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding had 
been accessible to the French public for a shorter period 
indeed, but still for half a century, through Coste’s 
translation published in 1700. 

This observation has its importance, as it helps us to 
understand the nature of the English influence. For 
since it is Locke and Bacon who are about to become 
the intellectual masters of the new generation, the fact 
that they did not occupy this position earlier doubtless 
points to the conclusion that the English influence did 
not come into effect by means of what may be termed 
infiltration, as the Spanish influence had done formerly, 
but in consequence of the substitution of a new ideal 
for that previously in vogue. In other words, so long 
as the French genius was dominated by the classic 
deal, and as French literature, as has been seen, re- 

James’ Dictionary of Medicine, 1746;—his Essai sur Ic m&ritc et la 
vertu , which is a paraphrase of Shaftesbury.—His first original work, 
Les pensces philosophiqucs, 1746;—and whether it is true that he 
wrote it to satisfy a caprice of Mme de Puisieux, his mistress ?—In 
any case she gave him a still more unhappy inspiration when she 
prompted him to write his Bijoux indiscrete, 1748;—an obscene novel 
in the style of those of Duclos and Orebillon, though infinitely coarser; 
—and a book of which he will say at a later period “ that he would 
willingly have cut off an arm not to have written it.—His Lettre sur les 
(wcugles d Vusage de ceux qui voicnt, 1749;—and of the interest of 
a comparison between this work and Condillac’s Traite+des sematxons. 
—The work, moreover, procures Diderot a term of imprisonment at 
Vincennes;—not on account of its audacity;—but of a passage in it 
which aroused the displeasure of Mme Dupr£ de Saint-Maur,—the 
intimate friend of Reaumur, of the Academic des Sciences.—Of the 
difference between the situations of Diderot and d’Alembert;—and 
that it perhaps accounts to some extent for the subsequent straining 
of their relations.—Diderot has been faithfully portrayed by Bacon 
in t^e following sentence: Sunt qm cogitationwm vertigine delee • 
tantur, ac pro servitude habent fide fixa aut axiom atis constcmtibus 
constring i. 
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mained “national” despite its “social” characteristics, 
so long as this was the case, we did not come under the 
English influence; but when the classic ideal began to 
lose ground, the English influence at once entered the 
breach, qua data porta, and asserted its supremacy. These 
considerations enable us to obtain a better view of the 


effects of this influence, and to affirm that, to begin with, 
they were not particularly happy. 

“ We have borrowed from the English annuities, 
reversible funds, sinking funds, the construction and 
manoeuvring of ships, the laws of gravitation, the diffe¬ 
rential calculus, the seven primary colours, and vaccina¬ 
tion. Imperceptibly we shall acquire from them their 
noble freedom of thought and their profound contempt 
for the petty trifling of the schools.” It is in these 


terms that Voltaire wrote to Helvetius, but he forgot to 


IV.—The First Difficulties Encountered by the Ency¬ 
clopedia. 

Whether the Jesuits who were bringing out the Journal de T revou x 
were jealous of the success of the Encyclopedia? [Of. Diderot, Leitre 
au pere Berthier , vol. xiii. of his works; Voltaire, Lc Tombcau de 
la Sorbonne , vol. xxxix.; and d’Alembert, Sur la dexiruciion dcs 
Jisuites], —The thesis of the Abb6 de Prudes, who was writmg 
articles on theological subjects for the Encyclopedia;—its con¬ 
demnation by the Sorbonne [Cf. Picot, op. cit„ vol. in., p. 185].— 
Jesuits, Jansenifets, and the official world seize this opportunity to 
attack the Encyclopedia.—The Abb<5 do Prades, exiled from Paris, 
goes to Berlin;—Voltaire seeks to interest Frederick in him;—and it 
is on this occasion that his relations with d’Alembert and Diderot 
become for the first time in any way close.—The Encyclopedia is 
“ suppressed ” by a decree in Council, 1752 [Cf. Memoires de Barbier , 
vol. v,; and M&moires d'Argcnson, vol. vii.].—But as the work has 
its protectors at court,—including Mine de Pompadour, who is inte¬ 
rested in the undertaking by her doctor, Quesnay;—and in Jhe 
Cabinet, including M. de Malesherbes himself [Cf. Mine de Vandeul, 
M&moire* eur Diderot], its publication is allowed to go on;—and 
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add that for his part he had borrowed further his Micro - 
megas from Swift, his Pofonc dc la loi naturelle from 
Pope, and Zaire from Shakespeare. Moreover, 'having 
pillaged Shakespeare himself, he would doubtless have 
been better advised had he refrained from deterring hid 1 ' 
contemporaries from the study of one of the deepest and 
purest sources of poetry the world possesses. Again, if 
we examine what he terms the “noble freedom of 
thought ” of the English, we find that he refers to the 
aggressive infidelity of such writers as Bolingbroke, 
Collins, and Poland. As for the “ contempt for the petty 
trifling of the schools,” it is doubtless in these terms 
that he alludes to the narrow’ utilitarianism of Locke : 
“ There is no knowledge worthy the name but that which 
leads to some new and useful invention , which teaches us 
to do something better, quicker, or more easily than 

vols. iii., iv., v., vi. and vii. arc issued regularly between 1753 and 
1757.—The Encyclopedists profit by the conflicts between the Parlia¬ 
ment and the court, 1750 [CL lioequain, L'Esprit revolidiomtairc, 
etc.] ;—their imprudences [Cf. the article, Fiici/dojii'dir] ;—and their 
admissions.—Barrister Moreau’s pamphlet: Mr moires pour servir a 
Vhisfoire ties Cacauarv, 1757,—and the article in the Encyclopedia 
on Geneva.—Outoiy raised by the Gone\a pastors, indignant at 
having been praised for their Soemian tendencies.—Intervention in 
the quarrel of Voltaire and Rousseau ;—Rousseau writes his Letlre 
aur les spectacles , 1758.—D’Alembert’s discouragement.—Diderot 
publishes his Fere de famille, and Helvetius his De IMEsprit , 1758.— 
The archbishop of Paris issues his pastoral charge.—The Parliament 
takes cognisance of the affair;—it is decided to judge the Encyclo¬ 
pedia and the book of Helv4tius together.—Speech of the Procuror- 
General;—condemnation of the Encyclopedia;—the “ privilege " of 
which is definitely revoked, March, 1759.—Pitiable retractation of 
Helvetius ;—d’Alembert retires from the scene;—and Rousseau 
abandons the cause. 

• 

V.— The Second Period of Voltaire’s Life, 1750-1762. 
Voltaire’s sojourn in Berlin, 1750-1753;—and whether he found 
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before” [Cf. Joseph Texte, loc. cit., p. 100]. Is not the 
conclusion enforced, that the only English thought which 
exerted ’an influence on Frenchmen between 1730 and 
1750, was that which offered the least analogy with the 
classic ideal, which was most contrary and even most 
hostile to that ideal'? The purpose 1 , of literature, which 
from being “ psychological and moral ” had been first 
"‘social,” and then “scientific,” was now to become purely 
practical under the influence of Bacon and Locke. Backed 
by the authority of Newton, who somewhere speaks of 
poetry as ingenious fiddle-faddle, geometricians are about 
to ask what a tragedy “proves”; while d’Alembert will 
not hesitate to declare in the preliminary notice to the 
Encyclopedia “that if the ancients had produced an ency¬ 
clopedia, as they produced so many great w'orks, and had 
this manuscript alone survived the burning of the famous 

Frederick a more indulgent master than Louis XV. ?—The mistakes 
he made;—he insists on the king dismissing Baculard d’Amaud;— 
and on his not taking Freron as correspondent.—The incident in con¬ 
nection with the Jew Herschel [Cf. Desnoiresterres, vol. iv.; and 
Strauss, Voltaire"]. —"Voltaire’s license of language and attitude towards 
Frederick.—His quarrels with Lessing and La Beaumelle.—He falls 
out with Maupertuis,—a former friend of Mine du CMtelet,—and the 
President of the Berlin Academy of Sciences.—The Diatribe du docteur 
Aka-kia, 1752.—Frederick has the pamphlet burned by the public 
executioner.—^Voltaire’s anger, humiliation, and submission [Cf. Cor¬ 
respondence, Prdfiss’ edition, 1752-1753J he decides to ask for leave 
of absence on the plea that he desires to drink the waters at Plom- 
bi&res;—Frederick eagerly grants his request;—and accepts Voltaire’s 
resignation of his title of “ Chamberlain to the King of Prussia.”— 
Voltaire’s departure, March 26, 1753.—The Frankfort incident.—He 
makes successive stays at Strasburg, Colmar, Lyons and Geneva. 

Voltaire's historical works. —Voltaire’s two principal historical 
works belong to this period of his life :—the Steele de Louis XIV., of 
which the first edition was issued in Berlin in 1751;—and the Es9ai 
aur lea moeurs, of which the first edition under this title appeared at 
Oeneva in 1756;—though it was eleven years earlier that the Mercurc de 

22 
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Alexandrian library, it would have sufficed to console us 
for the loss of the othera.” 


II 

One of the consequences of these new principles is, that 
there being scarcely anything in the world less “ literary ” 
in its essence than the Encyclopedia of d’Alembert and 
Diderot, the work scarcely belongs to the history of litera¬ 
ture. For this reason we shall not relate here how the 
French Encyclopedia, originally conceived as a mere 
translation of the Cyclopedia of Ephraim Chambers, 
developed into the most important piece of publishing 
enterprise that had as yet been seen, nor how circum¬ 
stances, far more than men, converted what was at first 


France had begun to publish detached passages of the work.—The 
Annalcs de VEmpire (1753) also belong to this period ;—as too does 
the definite edition of Charles XII., the date of which is 1756-1757.— 
The two first-mentioned works introduced a new method of writing 
history into European literature. 

In Voltaire’s hands history, which had previously been the work of 
mere annalists or had been purely polemical, became in the first place 
narrative in the true sense of the word, and by this is implied :—the 
exercise of choice as regards the subject and the choosing of a subject 
of general interest and not of interest to the learned only;—the use 
of discrimination as regards the facts to receive mention, those which 
merely obstruct the narrative, or are useless and uninviting, being 
eliminated;—and a continuity of interest only obtainable by recourse 
to art and intentionally.—ThiB amounts to saying that whereas history 
before Voltaire’s time had been eructite or lea/med, in his hands it 
became, in the second place, literary, and by this is implied:—the 
paying attention to Rtyle and to the arrangement of the component 
parts;—the oonstant reminding the reader of the interest offered by 
past events to the living generation;—and in consequence a perpetual 
invitation to the reader to exercise his faculty of thought.—Finally, 
history which had been indifferent to its own subject matter became 
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a purely commercial undertaking into the most formidable 
weapon of offence that had hitherto been forged against 
tradition. Furthermore we shall not attempt to determine 
the general or central idea of the work, an idea which 
doubtless was never particularly “ general ” as conceived 
by the jejune, rigid and narrow mind of d’Alembert or 
particularly clear as reflected in the nebulous brain of 
Diderot [Cf. in Diderot’s works his article Encyclopedic]. 
The number of writers engaged in carrying out the scheme 
could not fail to be an additional source of obscurity; 
masterpieces are ‘never the outcome of the combined 
efforts of two authors and still less of those of several. 
Finally, in spite of the anecdotal interest of the story, we 
shall not narrate how the Encyclopedia, after multiple 
incidents and many successive “suppressions,” developed 
into the monumental compilation of which Lord Chester- 


in Voltaire's hands philosophic, by winch is implied :—the subordina¬ 
tion of facts to the consequences in which they resulted;—the appre¬ 
ciation of these facts in the light of a given ideal:—and the basing of 
this ideal on a given conception of life and of humanity. 

The disadvantages of this mode of understanding history;—and 
that Voltaire himself was not uninfluenced by them. 

The disadvantages of treating history j^hiloaoplucalhj are:—the 
substitution, when judging men and thmgs, of the authority of an 
abstract criterion for the sentiment of the diversity that distinguishes 
the different epochs;—the putting all history in this way on the same 
level;—and in consequence the distorting or perversion of history.— 
Voltaire’s respect for literary considerations makes no less for 
historical misrepresentation ;—if the importance of historical events 
has nothing to do with the possibility of presenting them under an 
attractive guise ;—if the interest the events may have for posterity is 
at any rate no measure of their importance ;—and if nothing is more 
calculated to obscure the true significance of a period than the desire 
to present it in such a manner as shall please our contemporaries.— 
Finally Voltaire’s method offers disadvantages in so far as it is narra¬ 
tive ;—if the choice of the facts to be dwelled on ought not to depend 
on the caprice of the historian;—if there are “ subjects which make a 
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field said, in a letter to his son who had asked him 
whether he should make its acquisition : 

“ You will buy it, my son, and seated on it you will 
read Candide.” On the other hand, since even at the 
present day a regrettable confusion is often made between 
“ the spirit of the Encyclopedia ” and “ the classic spirit,*’ 
recalling that which was long made between the spirit of 
the Reformation and the spirit of the Renaissance ; since 
there has even been a disposition to regard the encyclo¬ 
pedic spirit as the final and in some sort preordained 
expression, as the necessary outcome of the classic spirit; 
for these reasons an effort must be made to dissipate this 
confusion, and to show that while there may perhaps be 
one or two features in common between the encyclo¬ 
pedic and the classic spirit, as there were between the 
spirit of the Renaissance and that of the Reformation, in 

claim upon the attention ” and it is “ impossible to make the strain¬ 
ing of the attention other than a laborious effort ” ;—and if, finally, 
there are no useless or cumbersome facts in history,—but merely facts 
of which we do not perceive the significance. 

How the accumulation by Voltaire of all these defects,—defects 
aggravated moreover by his very success,—reduced hit other histories 
his Histoire du Parlemcnt (1769) for example—to the rank of mere 
pamphlets;—and thus degraded history till it became the mere 
instrument of his philosophic passions,—History, like tragedy, 
demands to be treated for its own sake;—but this does not prevent 
the Essai sur les moeurs ;—and above all the Sitcle*de Louis XIV. 
being epoch-making works in the art of writing history;—or Voltaire 
himself from having exerted on the direction taken by historical 
studies,—almost as considerable an influence as on the drama itself, 
and perhaps indeed an influence even more considerable. 

Voltaire takes up his residence at the villa DAlices, 1755.—Publica¬ 
tion of the poems La loi naturelle and Le DSsastre de Lisbonne , 
1756;—Rousseau addresses him his letter on the subject of Providence. 
—Voltaire’s difficulties with the authorities of Geneva.—He suggests 
to d’Alembert the article on Geneva printed in the Encyclopedia.— 
Renewed intervention of Rousseau in the quarrel [Cf. above, p. 820]. 
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every other respect they offer nothing but opposition and 
contradiction. 

For example, “ the classic spirit " only took shape by 
dint of freeing itself, and at the same time Frenchmen 
and French literature, from all foreign influence. The 
“encyclopedic spirit,” on the contrary, attained to self- 
consciousness, as has just been seen, owing to the 
quickening action of English thought. What is more, 
after failing to recognise its harbingers in Descartes and 
Bayle, it preferred to trace its origin to Locke and Bacon. 

m 

Who is unaware that, in a certain sense, the Esprit des 
Lois is merely a glorification of the English Constitution v 
The case is the same with the Traite des sensations, 
W'hich is nothing more than an “ adaptation ” of Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding. The Encyclopedic 
itself, as we remarked above, was intended originally to 


—Purchase of Femey, 1758.— Candide, 1759;— Tancrede , 1760;—the 
J Ecossaise, 1760;—and, in this connection, of the role of Freron [Cf. 
Ch. Nisard, Lea ennctms de T r o7fom*].--At the same period Voltaire 
writes what we possess of his Memoirs [Cf. Beuchot’s edition, vol. xl.]. 
—A few skits of indifferent value: the Relation de la maladic ct de 
la mort du Fere Berliner , 1759;— Lea Quand, 1760, a rejoinder to an 
academical discourse in which Lefranc do Pompignan had attacked 
the philosophers,—his Dialogues chretiens, 1760;—and a more im¬ 
portant work, the E.r(rait des sentiments dc Jean Mealier, 1762,—cause 
him to be ranked definitely as the unquestioned leader of the philo¬ 
sophic party.—The Eloge de Crebillon , 1762 ;—the Com men to ire sur 
Corneille ,—and the llccneil de pieces originates concemant la mort 
des sieurs Calas , 1762. 

VI.—After the suppression of the Encyclopedia. 

How the issue of the Encyclopedia was proceeded with in spite of 
its “ suppression ” ;—thanks to the protection of M. de Malesherbes, 
who had supreme control over the printing and publishing of books ; 
—of M. de Sartine, Lieutenant of Police;—and of Mine dc Pompaddur; 
—and also because the Government was influenced by the importance 
of the material interests involved in the enterprise.—The consideration 
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be a mere translation of an English work; while as to 
Diderot, who has undoubtedly some pretensions to be 
regarded as the incarnation of the encyclopedic spirit, there 
is nothing that is not English in the work of a writer, who 
is still often termed the “ most German ” of Frenchmen. 
He began by translating Stanyan’s History of Greece; his 
Essai sur Ic merite et la vertu is a mere paraphrase of 
Shaftesbury; while he imitates Richardson and Sterne in 
his stories and novels, and Moore and Lillo in his dramas 
or his middle-class tragedies. ... It would be superfluous 
to multiply the examples ! Seeing, however, that the 
foreigner is now translated or appealed to as a source of 
inspiration with an ardour equal to that with which the 
imitation of him was formerly avoided, can it be said that 
no change has occurred? is it possible to consider this 
different disposition as the effect of the same causes? 

of the Government wont further still;—as is proved by the incident 
in connection with the comedy Les I J hiloxoj>hes (May, 1760);—and yet 
more so by that in connection with the J'Jcoxsaixe (July, 1760),—if it 
be a fact that Freron, whom Voltaire had grossly insulted by name 
came very near to being prevented from replying to him in the Annte 
litteraire [Of. Desnoiresterres, La comtdic satiriqac an XVI1P siecle, 
Paris, 1885].—That this tolerance of the Government was not uncon¬ 
nected with the fear of seeing an undertaking forbidden in France 
brought to a successful conclusion abroad, in Berlin perhaps or in St. 
Petersburg:—and further with the necessity the authorities were under 
of making some concessions to the philosophers,—on the eve of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, 1762.—D’Alembert's work: De la destruction 
des suites en France ;—and that it is curious to note that its publi¬ 
cation coincided with the issue of the last ten volumes of the Encyclo¬ 
pedia.—Remarks on this subject;—and of the difficulty of circulating 
ten folio volumes clandestinely.—Comparative indifference amid whioh 
they appeared;—and that this indifference was natural;—seeing that 
they contained scarcely anything that had not been touched on, to 
sa;f the least, in the first seven volumes;—and that these first seven 
volumes had realised all the effect that could be expected from the 
work. 
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And if the answer is negative from both an historical and 
a logical point of view, a first difference is perceived 
between the “ encyclopedic spirit ” and the “ classic 
spirit.” 

A second difference lies in the fact that whereas the 
classic spirit, from the time of Ronsard to that of 
Boileau, for a hundred and fifty or two hundred years, 
had displayed the utmost respect for the ancients and 
for tradition, the very essence of the encyclopedic spirit, 
on the contrary, is contempt for the ancients and 
hatred of tradition. These terms are not too strong. 
The encyclopedists not only did not appreciate the 
ancients ; they despised them. They regarded as a mere 
prejudice, as a foolish prejudice, not to say as mere 
pedantic hypocrisy, the admiration which some few 
humanists still ventured to profess for Virgil and 

VII.— Claude-Adrien Helvetius [Par™, 1715; I 1771, Par™]. 

His father and grandfather were doctors;—he becomes a farmer 
of the taxes and a patron of literature ;—steward to Queen Mario 
Lecxmska;—beset with a desire for celebrity, lie starts by acquiring 
a reputation as a dandy.—He next essays poetry ;—and submits bis 
efforts to Voltaire;—who encourages him by reminding lmu tb.it 
Atticus was a farmer of the taxes;—though at the same time he 
declares the poems somewhat commonplace,—Helvetius then turns 
his attention to mathematics;-—and finally to philosophy. — He 
resigns lus p6st of farmer of the taxes, and with much labour 
composes his book Dc VEsprit , 1758.—Mediocrity of the book m 
general.—The worst paradoxes ure propounded in it on the strength 
of proofs ;—which for the most part are mere scandalous “ anecdotes ”; 
—in spite of which no book has made more noise in its time;—or 
spread abroad more ideas destined to make tlieir way m the world.— 
Helvetius was the first writer to declare “ that etlycs ought to be 
treated according to the methods of experimental physics.” [Cf. De 
VEsprit , Discourse ii., chap. 15];—that moral questions aijp at 
bottom merely social questions,—'■ since the \ices of a people always 
lie hid in its legislation” [Cf. De VEsprit , Discourse JL, chap. 15] ; 
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Homer. (< At one time I was made to believe that I took 
a pleasure in reading Homer,—are the words the author 
of Candide puts in the mouth of the senator Pococurante, 
—but this perpetual repetition of combats . . . bored 
me beyond measure. It has happened to me to ask 
the learned whether they, too, found Homer tedious 
reading. . . . All of them who were sincere confessed 
that the work could not hold their attention an instant , 
though it was necessary to have it in a library as a 
monument of antiquity, just as one preserved those 
rusty coins that have lost all commercial value ” [Cf. 
Candide , chap. 25]. Let a comparison be made between 
this quotation from Candide and the following passage 
from the Discours stir Vhistoire uiiiverselle [Cf. part iii., 
chap. 5] : “ One of the reasons of the enthusiasm 

aroused by the poetry of Homer is the fact that he 

—and further that there is nothing education cannot accomplish 
[Cf. Do VEsprit, Discourse iii.].—Sensation aroused by the book.— 
Helvotius makes a full and pitiful retractation;—and afterwards 
remains silent;—and disappears from the literary scene. 

VIII— Frederic-Melchior Grimm [Ratisi>on, 172;?; 1 1807, 
Gotha]. 

Grimm’s classical and philosophic culture;—his first literary efforts 
and his tragedy Banise fin Gennan).—His arrival in Paris;—his 
relations with Diderot, Rousseau, and the society of which Mme 
d’Epina.y was the centre, 1749-1750.—His two Lett&s on German 
Literature [Cf. Mercure de France, 1751] ;—the letter on the subject 
of Omphale [Destouches’ opera], 1752;—and the Petit prophete de 
Baehmischbroda, 1753 [Cf. Adolphe Jullien, La Musique et les 
Phtlosophes au XVIIP si trie, Paris, 1878].—The Correspondance 
htteraire [1754-1790] ;—and that it is inseparable from the ency¬ 
clopedic movement,—of which it was for fifteen or twenty years what 
may be called the secret official organ in Europe.—What Grimm and 
the numerous assistants who worked under his supervision really 
did,—was to make accessible to the German sovereigns, his sub¬ 
scribers,—the ideas of the “ corporation of philosophers ” ;—while 
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sang the victories and advantages scored by Greece over 
Asia. On the side of Asia was Venus, the emblem of 
pleasure, of profligate passion and of effeminacy; on the 
side of Greece were Juno, the grave patroness of con¬ 
jugal love, Mercury, the god of eloquence, and Jupiter, 
who personifies political wisdom. On the side of Asia 
was the impetuous and brutal Mars, or war conducted 
with fury; on the side of Greece was Pallas, that is 
the military art and valour guided by intelligence. . . . 
From this moment Greece . . . could not suffer that 
Asia should harbour the thought of effecting her conquest, 
for had she submitted to tins yoke she would have seemed 
to make virtue subject to profligacy, the mind to the body, 


and true courage to an unreasoning force residing solely 
in numbers.” The light in which the classic spirit 
regarded the masterpieces of antiquity has never been 


contriving with great skill to soften down what there was in these 
ideas that might not have been to the liking of princes ;—by dint 
of showing the ideas in such a light as to make the sovereigns 
regard them as a means of destroying the hindrances that still stood 
between them and absolute power.—On the other hand, as the 
Gnrrcspondancc was not published until 181*2, this is not the place 
to judge it on its merits ; —and it will suffice to have noted to what 
extent it contributed to the encyclopedic propaganda. 

IX.— The Encyclopedic Propaganda. 

Financial sdccess of the undertaking.—There were 4,800 subscribers 
in 1750.—Foundation of the Journal cncyclupediqur, 1756 its 
editor, P. Rousseau (of Toulouse) and his co-workers;—its wide 
circulation.—Centres of the encyclopedic influence m Paris: Mine 
de Geoffrin’s salon [Cf. M6 moires de Marmontcl ; and P. de Segur, 
Le royaume de la rue Samt-Honore , Paris, 1897];—Mine d’Epmay’s 
group [Cf. Memoires de Mme d’Epinay, Boilean's edition, Paris, 
1863 ; and L. Percy and G. Maugras, La je unease de Mme d'Eju'ruty , 
Paris, 1882] ;—Baron d’Holbach’s group [Cf. Diderot, Correspondence 
avec Mile Volland ; and d’Avezac-Lavigne, La soacte du baron 
d'Holbach , Paris, 1875] and Mile de Lespinasse and her friends [Cf. 
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better defined : masterpieces it looked on as lessons in 
social morality presented under the guise of poetic fictions. 
The encyclopedists considered these fictions as mere 
trifling, and were blind to the lesson they convey. 
Tradition, too, in their eyes, in literature and in every 
other sphere, is only an impediment, bred of super¬ 
stition, to their freedom of thought, to the “ diffusion 
of enlightenment,” and to the progress of reason. ‘‘It 
is by weakening the foolish veneration of the masses 
for ancient laws and customs,” writes Helv^tius, “ that 
sovereigns w T ill be enabled to rid the earth of the 
greater number of the evils that afflict it, and to assure 
the duration of their empires” [Cf. Dc VEsprit , ‘2nd 
discourse, eh. 17]. His meaning surely is that eman¬ 
cipation from tradition is the very essence of progress. 
And shall we not admit that there is certainly a difference 


her correspondence],—How the very adversaries of the Encyclopedia 
ser\ed its cause;—and in particular Pnlissot and Freron;—who were 
always referring to it,—and often for no other reason than with a 
view to filling their papers.—Spread of the encyclopedic ideas among 
the lower middle class [Cf. Correspondancc dc Mmc Boland avec 
les demoiselles Cannot ];—and doubtless even m the provinces;— 
although it is impossible to give trustworthy proof of the fact [Cf. 
however the letters of Mine liutet m J. Ciuppi's work, L'avocat 
Linguet, Paris, 1895].—There is proof, on the other hand, of the 
spread of the ideas abroad;—m the district of whicli Li&ge is the 
centre, for instance [Cf. Francotte, La propaganda encyclopedique, 
chap. ii. and iii. ; and Kuntziger, Les encyclopedistes franqais en 
Belgique , chap, iv.];—in Switzerland, where the 28 volumes of the 
original work were thrice reprinted;—in Italy, where the work was 
twice reprinted, once at Leghorn and once at Lucca;—in Germany 
and Russia by the intermediary of Grimm.—How this propaganda 
necessarily contributed to the diffusion of French ideas;—and indi¬ 
rectly to the formation of a European literature. 

i 

The Works. 

The only works of importance of Grimm and Helv^tius are those 
mentioned above. 
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between appealing in everything to the authority of 
tradition and treating it persistently as an obstacle and 
an enemy? 

How many other differences of a moral or philosophic 
and even of a political order would it be possible, would it 
be a duty to point out, were it not for the fear that to 
indicate them might seem somewhat beyond the scope of 
a history of literature! While the classic spirit had in 
general regarded the instincts and passions with proper 
suspicion, the encyclopedic spirit, on the contrary, made 
insolent and cynical profession of the trust it placed in 
them. “ A man becomes stupid when he ceases to be 
passionate,” writes Helvetius [Of. De VEsprit , 3rd dis¬ 
course, ch. 8]. In Diderot's eyes the vice of “ all political, 
civil, and religious institutions ” is that they have “ in¬ 
stilled men with the poison of a morality contrary to 


In the case of Diderot, on tlie contrary, while his writings for the 
Encyclopedia are not the least portion of 1 tin noik, and still less the 
portion winch has had the least influence, they are. not the most 
considerable and in particular not the most original portion. On tlie 
other hand, almost all Ins most vaunted writings only appeared after 
liis death, for which reason we did not think it proper to deal with 
them in the article devoted to him. It is necessary to bear m mind 
that Diderot’s contemporaries were acquainted neither with the 
jRcligieubi the Ncreu dc Ha menu, the Supplement au voyage de 
Bougainville , the lieve de d'Alembert, nor the Salons \ and in face 
of this fact how is it possible to discuss the effect of the writings m 
question on the thought of the period ? Since, however, this is still 
too often done, we shall proceed to classify Diderot's works in the 
chronological order of their publication, which is the order followed in 
the general divisions adopted in the edition of Assezat and Maurice 
Toumeux. 

1. Belles-Lettres [Novels, Plays, Criticism and History].— Les 
bijoux indiscrete, 1748;— he Pile nahirel , 1757 ;— he Pere dc jatudle , 
preceded by a Discourse on Dramatic Poetry, 1758 ;—Essat sur ia vie 
de Sentquc . . . et sur les regnes de Claude et de Nerun , 1778; —La 
Religieuse , 1796;— Jacques lefaialisle, 1796 ;—Ceci n'est pas un conic, 
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nature ” [Cf. Supplement au voyage de Bougainville]. 
The Cartesian tenet which the classic spirit had com¬ 
batted most energetically had been the dogma, new at 
the time, of the omnipotence and sovereignty of reason, 
of that reason wdnch opines “that two and tw f o make 
four,” which denies, w’hen it does not take a pleasure 
in scoffing at, whatever is outside the range of its 
deductions. “Be silent, foolish reason!” Pascal had 
said. The encyclopedic spirit, on the contrary, regarded 
reason as the sole source of truth; and the many things 
in the world that appeared to it to be “ irrational,” 
proclaiming the antagonism between the world and 
reason, it decided that a W'ork of destruction was its most 
immediate concern. Again, the classic spirit esteemed 
that laws arc a reflection of morals, or in other words 
that the public good is secured by the combined action of 

1798;— Le Nevett de It a men u, 1828;— Paradojre sur le corned ten, 
1830. 

2. Art Criticism. —The Salons, of which the (lutes of publication 
were aB follows: Salon of 1761, 1819,— Salon of 1763, 1837;— Salon 
of 1765, 1793 Salon of 1767, 1798;— Salon of 1769, 1819, and 1857; 
—Salon of 1771, 1857 ; —Salon of 1775, 1857 ;— Salon of 1781, 1857. 

3. Philosophy. — Kssai sur le me rite cf la veriu, 1745;— Pensees 
phtlosophiques , 1746;— Leftre sur les aveuglcs , 1749;— Leif re sur les 
sourds cf muds, 1751;— ApologLe de Vabbc de Prudes , 1752 [Part iii. 
only];— Pensees sur l'interpretation de la nature , 1754;— Supplement 
au voyage de Bougainville, 1796;— Le reve de d'Alembert, 1830;— La 
Promenade du seeptique, 1830. 

4. Plan d'une universite pour le gouvern-ement de Russie, 1818-1814. 

5. We also possess sundry scientific works by Diderot, the value of 
which does not appear to be very great;—and an extremely interesting 
but unfortunately incomplete Correspondence, the most curious por¬ 
tions of which are the letters addressed to Falconet and the corre¬ 
spondence with Mile Volland. 

The best and moBt complete edition of Diderot’B works is that of 
MM. Assezat and Maurice Tourneux, 20 vols. in 8vo, Paris, 1875- 
1877, Garnier freres. 
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the best efforts of the individual members of society, 
whereas the encyclopedic spirit spread abroad the idea 
that “'if the laws jire good, morals will be good, and if 
the laws are bad, morals will be bad,” It is thus that 
Diderot expresses himself in another passage of his 
Supplement au voyage de Bougainville. Helvetius emits 
a like opinion, picked up doubtless in one of the salons 
of the period : “ The vices of a people always lie hidden 
deep down in its legislation; it is there that search 
must be made with a view to extirpating the root from 
which a people's vices spring up” [Cf. I>e l'Esprit, 
2nd discourse, cli. 15]. And since this irreconcilable 
opposition or even contradiction between the classic 
spirit and the encyclopedic spirit is thus everywhere 
patent, is it not natural enough that we should again 
meet with it in literature ? 

The principal literary works, of d’Alembert in addition to tlie 
Discours prchminairc ile VEncyclopedic, 1750, are;—his pamphlet 
La destruction dea Jesiiitcs cn France, 1765;—some translations;— 
a few short writings,—and the valuable series of his Eloges Acodc- 
miques , 1779-1787. 


Ninth Period 

From the Encyclopedia to the “ Genie du Christianisme ” 

• 1765-1800 

I.~ Jean-Jacques Rousseau [Geneva, 1712; 1 1778, Ermenon- 
ville]. 

1. The Sources.— Almost all the works of Rousseau himself, and 
particularly his Confessions ; his Dialogues (Rousseau, juge de Jean- 
Jacques) ; the Reveries d'un 2 >romeneur solitaire ; and his Correspond¬ 
ence ;—Mme d’Epinay’s MemoirsGrimm, Correspondence l (t feral re; 
—Fr4ron, Annie litteraire, 1754-1776;—Diderot, Essai sui les rqgnes 
de Claude et de Niron ;—Bernardm de Saint-Pierre, Frogmens and 
Essai sur Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
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That this is indeed the case is naively admitted by 
d’Alembert in the preliminary notice he wrote for the 
Encyclopedia. “ Abuse is made of the best things .' That 
philosophic spirit, so much in the fashion at the present 
day, which demands conviction and spurns hypothesis, 
has spread even to literature: it is even asserted that 
its influence on literature is harmful, and it is difficult to 
hide from oneself that the accusation is well-founded. 
Our century seems desirous of applying rigid and didactic 
methods of discussion to matters of sentiment.” But, 
given the definition he himself offers of the philosophic 
spirit,—defining it, that is, as a taste for “analysis” 
and “combination”—what was likely to become even 
of psychological observation, let alone of poetry or of 
eloquence? I have somewhere asserted, I believe, that 
a wider and above all a deeper knowledge of man is 


Musset-Pathay, His to ire dc la vie et des ouv rages de J. J Housseau , 
Paris, 1821;—G. II. Morin, Kasai sur la vie ct le caracttre de J. J. 
Rousseau, Paris, 1851;—Saint-Marc Girardin, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
sa vie et ses ouvrages, Paris, 1848, 1851, 1852, 1856 and 1875 ;— 
Streckeisen-Moultou, Jean-Jaeques Rousseau, ses antis et ses ennemis, 
Paris, 1865;—John Morley, Rousseau, London, 1873;—F. Brocker- 
hoff, Jean-Jaeques Rousseau, snn Leben und seme Werke, Leipsic, 
1863-1874;— Jean-Jaeques Rousseau jug & par les Genevois d’aujovr- 
d'hui, Paris and Geneva, 1878;—H. Beiuxdouin, La vie et les ouvres 
de J. J. Rousseau, Paris, 1891. 

These works, which arc of a somewhat general ch&racter, should 
be completed, cheeked, and connected by the more special investiga¬ 
tions of M. Eugene Iiitter; La famille dc J. J. Rousseau, 1878; 
Nouvelles recherches sur les confessions, 1880; La jeunesse de J. J. 
Rousseau, 1896;—of M. Albert Jansen : Rousseau als Musiker, 1884 ; 
Rousseau als Botaniker, 1885 ; Documents sur J. J. Roussea/u, 1885 ;— 
of M. Fritz Berthoud, Jean-Jaeques Rousseau au Val de Travers, 1881; 
Jean-Jaeques Rousseau et le Pasteur de Montmollin, 1884;—of M. G. 
Maugras, Voltaire et Je^n-Jacques Rousseau, 1886;—-of M. P. J. 
Mobius, Rousseau's Krankheits-gesch'ichte, Leipsic, 1889;—of M. 
Ch&telain, La Folie de Rousseau, 1890;—of M. F. Mugnier, Madame 
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displayed in the memoirs of the least important writers 
of the time of the Fronde, of any petty woman author 
of th6 seventeenth century,—in the memoirs of Mine 
de Motteville, or in Mme de La Fayette's Histoire de 
Madame Henriette ,—than in the whole Encyclopedia. 
The reason for this fact is now perhaps plain. It is 
that the Encyclopedists did not concern themselves 
with the study either of man in general or of men 
individually, but solely with the study of the “rela¬ 
tions between men ” ; and the exclusive study of the 
“relations between men” speedily leads to the losing 
sight of the diversity of nature by which men are dis¬ 
tinguished from one another. Voltaire and d’Alembert 
are examples in point. The former declares in dis¬ 
paragement of Racine that his Hippolytes and his 
Achilles are all of them much alike [Cf. Le Temple du 


de Warens et Jcan-Jacques Rousseau, 1891;—of H. II. de Montel, 
Mme de Warens ct le pays de Vaud, Lausanne, 1891. 

Consult as well: Mme de Stael, Lettrcs sur les ouvrages et le 
caractere dc Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 1788;—Villemain, Tableau 
de la htUrature fruneaisc au XVIII ‘ siccle, 1828-1840;—Lord 
Brougham, Voltaire, and Rousseau, 1845;—Louis Blane, Revo¬ 
lution franqaise, vol. ii.. 1847;—Sainte-Beuvc, Vauseries du lundi, 
vols. ii., iii., xv., 1850-1861; and Nouveaux Hindis , vol. ix., 
1864;—Vinet, Liiterature franqaise an XVIII c siecle, 1853;— 
Ernest Bersot, Etudes sur le XVIII { siecle, 1855;—Taine, Aneien 
rigime, 1875,*and La Revolution, vol. ii., 1881;—J. Texte, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau et les originea de cosmopolitisms littcraire, 
Paris, 1895. 

2. The Man and the Wbiteb. 

A. The character of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. —Of the absolute con¬ 
formity between the writings and the character of Rousseau;—and 
that his Emile and even his Nouvelle Hildise are in reality memoirs 
and confessions in which the “ romance ” element is of the slightest; 
—Rousseau’s extraction;—his birth and education;—his adventurous 
youth;—his precocious, varied and bitter experience of life.—Rous¬ 
seau’s psychology:—(1) The Plebeian ;—and that this first feature of 
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goM ], and the latter is astonished that Marivanx “ was 
so successful a dramatic writer, seeing that he is always 
giving what is practically the same comedy under dif- 

c 

ferent titles” [Cf. Eloge de Marivaux ]. In their eyes 
the delicate, penetrating and subtle psychology of these 
authors is so much “ metaphysics,” which amounts to 
saying that it is little better than gibberish. They are 
blind to the fine distinctions between the characters. 
When they do not perceive a distinction they deny its 
existence without further scruple, while if they happen 
to detect one they dismiss it as mere “ hair-splitting.” 
Who will be astonished, under these circumstances, that 
there is no trace of psychology in Voltaire’s tragedies, 
in Semiramis, in the Orphelin, or in Tancrdde ? that 
there is still less, if possible, in those of his disciple 
Marmontel? in the Incas or in B&Usairc l > and generally 


his character accounts for:—the innate simplicity of his tastes;—his 
affectation of coarseness;—the turbid and passionate nature of his style; 
—the violence of his hatreds;—the nature of his pride, which is the 
pride of a self-taught or self-made man ;—his contempt for cultured 
wit, which he considers an aristocratic quality; — his incorrigible 
optimism;—and finally the depth of some of liis views.—(2) His 
sensitiveness ;—and that this second feature of his character accounts 
for :—the case with which the slightest pleasure or the slightest pain 
makes an impression on him ;—the quickness with which he gives 
himself over entirely to the impression of the moment;—the per¬ 
petual vibration of his style;—his habitual inability to control his 
ideaB;—the contradictions in which his work abounds;—and the early 
weakness and final atrophy of his will.—(8) The Madman , that is to 
say “ the neurasthenic and the lipamaniae ” [Cf. Mobius, op. ei£.] ;— 
and that this last characteristic accounts for:—the incoherency of his 
conduct;—the ease with which he took offence even at kindness 
shown him;—his suspicion of everybody;—the suddenness of his 
quariels [Cf. Eug. Ritter, Nouvelles Becherchrs] ;—his naive egoism; 
—and the eccentricities of his later years.—Importance of this last 
feature;—if it was impossible that it should not manifest itself in 
his works in the shape of a disposition to literary morbidness;—and 
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that the entire literature of the Encyclopedists, on account 
of its philosophic trend, should be wanting in nothing so 
much a! in reality, substance, and life ? 

Like exception must be taken to the language of the 
Encyclopedists. Everybody is acquainted with Voltaire’s 
Commentary on Corneille, and is aware of the timidity of 
taste to which the work bears instructive and melancholy 
testimony ! In the opinion of d’Alembert, “ the prefaces 
of Eacine are weakly written,” and those of Corneille are 
as “ excellent as regards the matter as they are defective 
in respect to the style ” [Melanges litteraircs, art. Elocu¬ 
tion]. Condorcet, too, will complain a few years later 
“ of finding in the Provinciates too many familiar and 
proverbial expressions, which appear at present to be 

t f 

deficient in elevation” [Cf. Eloge dc Pascal]. In reality, 
in spite of their professed admiration for “ the models,” 

if it thus comes about that what was perhaps, in more than one 
respect, mere corruption;—has been taken for an innovation in 
literature and art. 

B. The Early Career of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. —The no's els of 
La Calprenede and Plutarch’s Lives are his earliest reading.—His 
departure for Geneva and his life of adventure.—The experience he 
acquires in the servants’ hall and while tramping the roads;— his 
liaison with Mmo de Warens;—his life at Charmettes, 1738-3741;— 
and, in this connection, of the novel Flaubert has entitled L'edueation 
sentimentale. —Bousseau at Lyons.—His first stay in Pans, 1741:— 
his system of ^liusical notation;—the beginning of his intercourse 
with Grimm and Diderot.—His stay in Venice, 1748-1744 [Cf. P. 
Faugdre m the Corresjjondant for June 10 and 25, 1888] ;—and his 
quarrel with his patron, M. de Montaigu.—His return to Paris.—He 
remodels the Fnncesse de Navarre of Voltaire \Les Fetes de Rami re], 
with whom he is brought into contact m consequence, 1745.—He 
becomes secretary to Mine Dupin, 1746 [Cf. Le Portefeuille de Mmc 
Lupin, edited by M. de Villeneuve-Guibert, Paris, 1884] ;—the reffre- 
sentation of the Muses galantes , 1747.—He makes the acquaintance 
of Mme d'Epinay [Cf. Mme d’Epinay’s Memoirs, L. Perey and 
G. Maugras' edition, Paris, 1882;—and Edmond Scherer, Madame 

23 
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they are convinced at bottom that the progress made 
in the domain of thought owing to the action of the 
philosophic spirit has extended insensibly to the art of 
writing. And the fact is that the straightforward and 
somewhat rugged but rich, unconstrained, familiar and 
yet eloquent language of the past has undergone a 
change with a view to the necessities of their propa¬ 
ganda. There has been introduced, or rather they 
have introduced, not indeed more order than existed in 
the old language, but a different, an inverse order, an ? 
order too that is very distinct from that which prevailed 
at the beginning of the century, a genuinely “ ency¬ 
clopedic ” order, algebraic instead of merely logical. 
Words m their eyes have become mere conventional, 
artificial, and arbitrary signs; sentences mere “ multi¬ 
nomials ” to be “ordered” in accordance with certain 

d'Ejnnay, in his Etude *, 1866] ;—and, m this connection, of the 
indulgence shown b t v the biographers of Mine d’Epinay.—Rousseau 
contributes to the Encyclopedia.—The Dijon discourse, 1749;—and 
the conditions under which Rousseau wrote it [Cf. Rousseau’s version 
in his Confessions ; Diderot’s in Ins Esaai sur Irs rcynea de Claude 
et de Neron ; and those of Morellet and Mannontcl in their Memoirs]. 
—Prodigious success of the Discourse, 1751;—and that this success 
must be attributed to a warmth of eloquence to which the public had 
been unaccustomed for half a century;—to the unexpected assist* 
ance furnished the enemies of the Encyclopedists by the Discourse;— 
and to the conformity between its tendencies and the spirit of reaction 
against the artificial character of the civilisation of the century, which 
was beginning to show itself;—the preface to Narcisse , 1752;—the 
Devin du village, 1752;—the article on Political Economy for the 
Encyclopedia, 1755;—the Discours sur Voriginc et lea fondetuents 
de VirUgalite , 1755.—Rousseau’s journey to Geneva, and his recon¬ 
version to Protestantism.—His return to Paris.—He takes up his 
residence at the Ermitage, 1756.—The Lcttre sur la Providence , 
Iff56. —Rousseau and Mine d’Houdetot, 1756-1768.—Rousseau’s early 
dissensions with Grimm and Diderot.—The article on Geneva in the 
Encyclopedia, 1757. — Rousseau replies to it by his Lettre sur lea 
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rules; while they regard style as merely the equation of 
pure thought. Indeed, in their estimation progress con¬ 
sisted in the impoverishing of the vocabulary, in imposing 
a more rigorous syntax, in the abuse of “ general terms,’’ 
and in the subordination of individual originality to the 
exigences of the public. Condoreet has admitted as much 
in so many words : “ The necessity has been felt that a 
literary style should be more elevated and more sustained 
than the language of conversation. . . . Conversation 
k itself has adopted a nobler tone . . . and it may be that 
we owe to conversation the advantage of possessing at this 
period of our literature,—he writes in 1773,—a greater 
number of men of letters who write with charm and ele- 

f 

gance ” [Cf. Elogc de Pascal]. 

The more attentively these facts are considered, the 
more difficult it becomes to regard the formation or 

spectacles, 1758.—Marmontel’s rejoinder.—Rousseau's definite rupture 
with the philosophic party.—Ills new liaisons with the Mareehale de 
Luxembourg, the Comtesse de Bouftiers, the Marquise de Creqm and 
Mine de Verdelin.—He takes up his residence at Montmorency, 1758. 

C. Rousseau’s Chief Work ?.—(1) La NouveUe Heloise, 1761 [Cf. 
Lettres medtics dc Rousseau a Marc-MieJtel Reg, Paris, 1858).- The 
real sources of the novel;—the Swiss background [Cf. Jr m-Jacques 
Rouescau et Ic pays romand ] ;—Rousseau's passion for Mine 
d’Houdetot [Cf. Lucien Brunei, La Nomadic Heloise et Mme 
d'Houdetot, Paris, 1888].—His imitation of Clarissa Harlotvc; — 
and of Marivaux’ novels.—The moral purpose of the book;—and 
that, to judge it equitably, it is only necessary to compare it with the 
salacious productions of the younger Crebillon.—The novelty of the 
surroundings in which the scene of the book is laid;—and that its 
primary merit at the time of its issue was that it was not a “ Parisian 
novel ” [Cf. the novels of Crebillon, Duclos, and Marivaux].—The 
personages of the book belong not only to the middle classes, but to 
the provinces;—though their adventures are not the less tragic t»n 
that account.—The incidents are of a psychological order instead«of 
being incidents in the lives of the personages [Of. the novels of Prch ost 
and Le Sage].—Further, tho novel which had hitherto been looked 
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development of the encyclopedic spirit as the natural 
outcome of the classic spirit. One is tempted rather to 
regard them as contrary to each other. If it were under 
the influence of any general idea that the Encyclopedists 
gathered round d’Alembert and Diderot in the room behind 
Lebreton’s bookshop or in the apartment of the Hue 
Taranne, if their association were prompted by some defi¬ 
nite design, their purpose was to change the trend of the 
French genius; and on the whole their efforts were crowned 
with success. In art as in philosophy, in literature as 
in morals, their attitude was just the contrary of that 
of Corneille, Kacine, Pascal, Bossuet, La Bruyere, and 
Boileau. Their wish was to overthrow the ideal that had 
formerly obtained; and this being the case, of what im¬ 
portance are some dozens of tragedies whose mediocre 
authors imagined that their imitations of Andromaque 


upon as an inferior branch of literature,—in regarded by the author of 
the Nouvelle Heloise as a vehicle of thought on a par with tragedy 
itself; —and, m this connection, of the abuse of digressions in the 
Nouvelle Heloise. —Finally nature occupies less space in the work 
than man;—but more space than had customarily been allotted it in 
works of art;—and if the style of the book is not absolutely new, it 
is widely different from the style of the period;—owing to the warmth 
and movement that animate it;—owing to the imprint it bears of the 
personality of the writer;—and finally owing to its tone, which is not 
purely oratorical, but lyric as well.—Divided opinion of the critics on 
the Nouvelle Heloise [Cf. Voltaire, Lettres sur la Nouvelle Heloise, 
Beuchot’s edition, vol. xl.; Fr4ron, Annie litteraire , 1761, vol. ii.; 
(rnmm, Corrcsjjondancc litteraire , February, 1761] ;—and success 
of the novel among the general public [Cf. Rousseau, Confessions, 
bk. xi.]. 

(2) The Contrat social , 1762 [Cf. Lettres inedites cited above; J. 
Hornung, Les idees pohtiques de Rousseau, 1878; and Andr£ Lich- 
fcenberger, Le socialisme au XVIII s sticle, 1895] ;—and that to appre¬ 
ciate the work properly it must be borne in mind that Rousseau was 
a plebeian;—a Protestant,—who had been brought up to believe in 
the sovereignty of the people;—and finally a native of Geneva.—To 
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were improvements on the original ? It only remains to 

add that the influence of the Encyclopedists was at once 

aided and thwarted by another influence of which it is an 

extremely delicate task to define the nature : I refer to 

the influence of Rousseau; and it is doubtful whether 

there had been a more considerable or more revolutionary 

% 

influence since that exerted by Pascal. 


Ill 

Stultos facit fortuna quos vult perdere ! and in truth 
it would be hard to explain the progress, the vogue 
and, following a moment of uncertainty at the out- 

wliat extent Rousseau’s conception of the Social Contract was 
influenced bv the constitution of Geneva;—and how by taking an 
ideal view of this constitution,—it appeared to him as even more 
tyrannical than it actually was.—That the citizen of Geneva in the 
eighteenth century was not to be envied.—Rousseau’s unconscious 
Calvinism [Cf. Jurieu, Leftrcs pastorales ; and Bossuet. Avcrtisscmcnts 
aux protestanth r];—and, m this connection, of Calvin’s fundamental 
error in the domain of politics;—which consists in his having made a 
confusion between the rights of religion and those of tin; government; 
—and in his having mixed up the object of government with that of 
morality.—The traces of Rousseau’s plebeiauism m the Conirat social ; 
—and that they lire seen more especially in his incapacity to understand 
the social function of inequality.—Rousseau’s throe dogmas,—umv ersal 
equality;—the sovereignty of the peoplethe omnipotence of the 
State.—Individualism and Socialism;—and how it has come about 
that while some people regard Rousseau as a forefather of “revolu¬ 
tionary socialism,”—others praise him “ for having made the indepen¬ 
dence of the individual the firm basis ” of his philosophy [Cf. as regards 
the numerous contradictions on this head, Lichtenberger’s book refer* ed 
to above, pp. 129 and 180].—The explanation of these conHictyig 
views lies first of all in the fact that it has been overlooked that the 
essential characteristics of his dialectics,—or of his rhetoric,—is the 
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set, the rapid spread of the encyclopedic doctrine, 
were we to overlook how this result was furthered to 
the most regrettably imprudent or the most ’signally 
foolish extent by all those whose interests the doctrine 
threatened: by the very adversaries of the Encyclo¬ 
pedia, by the Government, and in particular by the 
salons. 

Unmeasured praise has been bestowed on the famous 
and vaunted salons of the century with which we are 
dealing. While it has become the custom to expend 
nothing but raillery on the ruelles of the preceding 
century, and to adopt, in referring to them, the tone of 
Moli&ro in his Precieuses ridicules or in his Femmes 
savantes, w r e are ail indulgence and complaisancy even at 
the present day for the charmers who, like Mine de Tencin 
or Mine d’Epinav, had the art to combine looseness of 


giving eloquent expression to aggressive paradoxes;—whose conse¬ 
quences he at once proceeds to attenuate ;—in the further fact that his 
socialism is only a means to an end which is individualism;—and we 
find the same contradiction exists for the same reason in the socialism 
of the present day;—when Anarchists seemingly make common cause 
with C'ollectiMsts;—although their respective ideals are utterly con¬ 
tradictory ;—and finally in the fact that Rousseau docs not boggle at 
contradicting himself;—if indeed it can he said that he even perceives 
his self-contradictions. 

(3) Entile, 1762 [Cf . Lctlri* inedites , cited above; Jean-Jacques 
lioumeau , sea amis et sea cnnemia , vol. ii.; and Gabriel Compayr^, 
Histoire des theories de Vrducation en France, 1685].—Wide-spread 
interest taken in educational matters towards 1760.—That while it is 
not easy to show the Contrat social to be the development of a single 
master principle, a like task is still more difficult in respect to Emile ; 
—but Emile being the treatment from an ideal point of view of 
Rousseau’s experiences as a tutor,—Rousseau’s personality suffices to 
give the book an appearance of unity.—Of the imitation of Locke in 
Eytile [Cf. De, VEducaiion des enfant a, Paris, 1721].—The main 
defect of Fjinile ;—and that having formed the design of writing a 
treatise on education,—it is a pity that the author should have started 
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morals with philosophic pedantry. Indeed, we do not 
esteem quite so highly Mme du Deffand, who was no friend 
of the Encyclopedists, who even ventured to jest at their 
expense in her correspondence, or the Mar6chale de 
Luxembourg, who throughout kept them at a distance 
and who, in addition to her other delinquencies, chose 
to protect Rousseau. On the other hand, what an 
atmosphere of sympathy, not to say what a halo of 
respect, surrounds the figures of Mile de Lespinasse, 
of passionate memory, and Mme Geoffrin, that queen 
among women of -her rank! However, since we have 
not to thank them for food and lodging, since we do 
not owe them such a debt of gratitude as did d’Alem¬ 
bert and Marmontel, let us venture to say that the 
role they played—it being necessary to admit that they 
did play a role—was of disastrous effect. It was in the 

by imagining a child without father or mother;—a rich child;—a 
child without hereditary tendencies, temperament, or character,—and 
on the other hand a tutor who subordinates his whole life to that of 
the child in question ;—two suppositions that run equally counter to 
natural and social reality.—That apart from this reservation, the im¬ 
portance of which cannot be exaggerated.—there arc three chief reasons 
for the success of Emile :—the high key in which the moral sentiment 
is pitched in the book [Cf. in particular the Profession de foi da 
Vicaire Savoyard ];—its ardent spiritualism, which afforded a welcome 
contrast to the grovelling materialism of the Encyclopedia;—and the 
entire confiderfce it displays in the possibility of moral progress result¬ 
ing from education.—Comparison in this respect between Emile and 
Helv4tiua' work Dr VEsprit ;—and as to certain ideas common to 
Helv4tius and Rousseau.— Emile, moreover, is Rousseau’s literary 
masterpiece;—it is less stilted than the Nouvellr Heidi xc ;—more 
supple and more varied than the Contrat social ;—and though oratori¬ 
cal, less declamatory than the Discours of 1751 and 1755.—Of some of 
the secondary ideas in Emile ;—the suckling of children by their mothers 
themselves;—the importance of physical education;—the usefulness 
of a manual calling; —the advantages of what have since been termed 
“ object lessons ”;—and that these secondary ideas did not contribute 
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“ talent factories ” they severally kept that was forged 
the reputation of so many literary mediocrities of the 
stamp of Marmontel, Morellet, Thomas, and M. Suard. 
They induced Europe and the world to believe that there 
were no men of note in France beyond the few who 
were to be met with at their table or in their salon. 
They are responsible for the practice of treating serious 
questions wittily—a manifest absurdity, since how is it 
possible to treat wittily such questions as poverty, or the 
future of science?—and trivial matters seriously. Their 
flatteries encouraged men of letters to vie with one 
another in paradox, while they w’ere destructive of 
genuine originality. “To energy they objected: ‘You 
display an exaggerated interest in persons and things ’;— 
to depth: ‘ You make too great a demand on our time ’;— 
to sensibility : ‘ You are too exclusive ’;—and finally to 

less to the success of the book,—than the general ideas which consti¬ 
tute its framework,—or the persecution of which it was to be the 
object. 

D. Rousseau's last years. —Seizure, condemnation, and burning of 
Emile in Paris (June 9th);—in Geneva (June 19th);—and in Holland 
(June 23rd).—Rousseau obliged to leave France,—and expelled from 
the territory of the Republic of Berne,—takes up his residence in the 
Val de Travers,—where he stays from 1762 to 1765.—He writes there 
his Lettre a Varcheoequc de Fans , 1763;—Ins Projet de constitution 
pour la Corse [published for the first time in 1801J ;—and his Lettrca 
de la Montague , 1764.—Ho is the object of fresh persecution on account 
of this last work.—Obliged in succession to quit the Val de Travers 
[September, 1765] ;—the lie de Saint-Pierre [October, 1765] ;—and 
Switzerland;—he spends a few days in Paris;—and decides to take up 
his residence in England, 1766.—His sojourn at Wootion, 1766-1767; 
—his quarrel with Hume, and the slight interest that attaches to all 
these incidents.—His stays at Fleury;—at Trye;—at Grenoble;—at 
Moijquin;—and his return to Paris, 1770.—His relations with Dusaulx, 
Rulhi&re and Bemardin de Saint-Pierre.—He gives readings of his 
Confessions ;—but is obliged to stop them owing to denunciations on 
the part of his former friends;—and in particular of Mme d’Epinay.— 
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intelligence: 4 You are too individual a distinction.’ ” 
Such, at least, is the judgment that has been passed on 
them by a woman [Cf. Mme de Stael, De VAllemagne, 
part i., chap, xi.]. But it is now understandable that 
they should have been the precious auxiliaries of the 
Encyclopedists. They may not have had a clearer insight 
than had Diderot himself into his confused genius, and, 
above all, they may not have gauged the signification of 
the doctrine they elected to champion, but they made 
Diderot and his doctrine the fashion, and procured them 
the recognition of- society. Thanks to them, it was con¬ 
sidered “good form” to be a “philosopher” [Cf. Taine, 
Ancien regime, book iv.]. And, w T e repeat, it is natural, 
and even to their credit that the “philosophers” should 
have repaid them with gratitude. On the other hand, 
from our point of view r the case is different, and if, for the 

It is at this period that lie becomes afflicted with the mania of perse¬ 
cution from which he suffers almost without intermission for the rest 
of Ins life.—-He writes his Consult-rations sur le gouvernement de 
Cologne, 1772;— Dialogues de Rousseau, juge de Jean-Jacques , 1772- 
1776;—and Reveries d’un promcncur solitaire, 1777.—Singular cha¬ 
racter of these last tw r o works ;—and novel character of the second.— 
Rousseau goes to reside at Ermenonville with the Marquis de Girar- 
din;—his death, July 2, 1778.—Did Rousseau commit suicide?—the 
improbability of this supposition;—which has nevertheless given rise 
to an entire literature. 

E. RousxcdVu'x influence ;—and that during his lifetime his notoriety 
was out of all proportion to the influence lie exertedas if the 
passionate interest aroused by his personality;—the strangeness of 
his fortunes;—and the real charm he knew how to display when in 
the humour;—had diverted attention from, or masked the importance 
of his fundamental ideas.—A further reason is that the public did not 
get to know him completely until after the publication of his 
Confessions ;—the issue of which did not begin until after his dqath ; 
—while their unique character shed an unexpected light on his 
entire work.—Are the Confessions the product of a healthy intelli¬ 
gence?—That to justify doubts on this score it suffices to compare 
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reasons which have been set forth, the intrinsic tendency 
of the encyclopedic spirit was to make for the disorgani¬ 
sation of literature, what grounds have we to congratulate 
these women on their having chosen to sound the praises 
of the Encyclopedia'^ 

The complicity of the government of Louis XV., 
though less apparent, and in particular less loudly pro¬ 
claimed than that of the salons, was not less real. The 
fact has been insufficiently insisted on, important though 
it is to take it into account. It was under the auspices 
of Chancellor d’Aguesseau, and of d’Argenson, Minister 
of War, that the Encyclopedia was launched. When 
Diderot 'was imprisoned at Vincennes at the entreaty of 
the scientist Reaumur, whose mistress he had libelled, 
it was the booksellers who, in their capacity of pub¬ 
lishers of the Encyclopedia, procured his liberation in 

them with certain portions of Montaigne’s Essays;—and in the 
second place to consider them in connection with the Dialogue a;— 
a work whose every page bears striking testimony to the mental 
disease of the writer;—and to compare them as well with the con¬ 
fessions of Restif de la Breton no, who has rightly been called 
“the Ronsseau of the gutter.”—In any case, however, few books 
have produced a more considerable effect;—Rousseau’s Confessions 
seeming indeed to have given his ideas the prestige of a sort of 
revelation.—Of Rousseau’s influence on the French Revolution [Cf. 
the works of Maximillen Robespierre, Paris, 1840; Fichte’s Con¬ 
siderations sur la Devolution fraveaisr ; Carlyle’s Resolution; and 
Taine, Ongines , etc., vols. i. and iii.j.—Rousseau’s influence in the 
domain of philosophy: on Kant [Cf. Diettrich, Kant et Rousseau, 
1878; and D. Nolen, Les Mattres de Kant, in the Revue philoso- 
j vhique] ;—and on Fichte.—His influence on Jacobi and Schleier- 
macher.—RousBeau’s literary influence [Cf. H. Hcttner, Literaiur- 
geseliichte dee XVHR Jahrhunderts, vol. i.; Marc Monnier, Jean- 
Jacq/iee Rousseau jugt par les Genevois ; and J. Texte, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau et le cosmopolitesme litttrairc ] ;—on Goethe;—and, in this 
Connection, a comparison between Werther and the Nouvelle Hiloise 
[Cf. Erich Schmidt, Rousseau, Richardson et Goethe] ; —on Schiller;— 
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order that he might devote himself to their enterprise. 
M. de Malesherbes, the official entrusted with the control 
of the"booksellers, allowed the issue of the Encyclopedia 
to continue, in spite of the decree of the king’s council 
in 1758 suspending its publication In 1758, after the 
definite condemnation of the work, he showed himself 
more complaisant still, for “ he consented to ensure the 
safety of Diderot’s manuscripts, by preserving them in 
his own study” [Cf. Mine dc Vandeul, Mono ires sur la 
vie de son pc re ]. The same condemnation did not pre¬ 
vent d’Alembert’s name remaining on the list of the 
“royal censors,” while it was doubtless for similar 
reasons that, when Freron attacked the Encyclopedists in 
his Annie litteraire, it was the Ait nee littvraire that was 
suspended and Freron who was sent to the Bastille. Far 
from being injured, indeed, by the suppression of its 


on Byron, etc.—His influence in France, and that,—as will be seen in 
the history of Romanticism,—its most characteristic feature is that it 
paved the way for the emancipation of the personality of the individual. 

B. The Works. —The works of Joan-Jacques Rousseau may be 
divided into throe principal groups, clearly determined by the 
corresponding periods of his life. It is of slight importance that the 
precise dates of publication of the works in each group are not exactly 
the same as the dates at which they were composed. 

17B4--1749.— Narcissi’, 1734;— he verger cles Charmettes (in verse), 
1739;— Dissertation sur la musique moderne and Projet eonccrnant 
de nouveau j? signett pour la notation musieale, 1742;— Les Muses 
galantes (opera) 1743;— L'alttc de Silvic (inverse), 1747 ;— L'Engage¬ 
ment tinieraire (comedy in verse), 1747. 

1751-1765.— Ihseours sur les sciences et les arts, 1751sundry 
writings dealing with the refutations of this work, 1751-1752;— 
LeMre stir la musique franeaise, 1753;— Disronrs sur VEconomic 
politique , 1755;— Discours sur Vorigine et les fondements drl'ind- 
galiti, 1755;— Lettre sur les spectacles, 1758;— La Nouvede Hi}vise, 
1760;— Le Contrat social, 1762 Emile, 1762;— Lettre a Vgjche- 
veque de Paris , 1768;— Lcitres dr la Montague, 1764;— Lettrrs sur la 
legislation de la Corse , addressed to M. Buttafuoco, 1765. 
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privilege, the Encyclopedia profited by the action of the 
authorities, whose sole result was to make the work 
independent of the approval of the censor. Whfen M. 
de Malesherbes resigned his post of supervisor of the 
booksellers, Mme de Pompadour took the Encyclopedia 
under her protection at the instigation of Quesnay, her 
doctor, and when the Jesuits were expelled in 1762 she 
shared the satisfaction of the philosophers. After her 
death in 1764 she must have had a successor in the r61e 
of protectress, since the last ten volumes of the Ency¬ 
clopedia were freely circulated in Paris. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the enemies 
of the Encyclopedia, owing to their blundering attacks, the 
weakness of their polemics, and their utter lack of talent, 
were largely responsible for the admiring attitude of the 
salons, and what may almost be described as the co-opera- 


1765-1805. — Dictwnvaire de musique, 1767 ,—Considerations sur 
le gouvernrment de Polognr, 1772;—the (Confessions (the six first 
books) and the lie ernes d’un jirorneneur solitaire, 1782 ;—Confessions 
(the last six books) and the Dialogues, 1790 ;—Lcttres su r la Botanique, 
1805. 

To the above should be added a voluminous correspondence, only 
about a half of which is contained in the five or six volumes devoted 
to the Correspondanee in the majority of editions ;—the volume of 
unpublished works issued by Streckeiscn-Moultou, Paris, 1861;—and 
numerous fragments scattered through various publications. 

The Neufeh&iel library possesses an important collection (Nos. 
7,829 to 7,941) of Rousseau manuscripts, or manuscripts left behind 
by Rousseau, from which there would doubtless be a certain amount 
of information to be derived. 

It follows from what has just been said,—and although the editions 
of the works are numerous, the best being Petitain’s edition, 22 vols., 
Paris, 1819-1822; and Musset-Patliay’s edition, 23 vols., Paris, 1828- 
1826,r-that there is no edition of Rousseau that can be regarded as 
definite, or that is comparable with Kehl’s [Decroix and Condorcet] 
or Beuchot’s editions of Voltaire.— [Cf. for the bibliography of Rous¬ 
seau, Qu^rard, La France litUraire, vol. Yiii., pp. 192-280J. 
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tion of the Government in the enterprise. That the truth 
does not shine by its own light, and that excellent causes 
suffer ‘grievously owing to their being ill defended, are un¬ 
fortunately only too common occurrences. The Notivelles 
eccUsiastiques , the Jansenist organ, is a sample of the 
efforts of the enemies of the Encyclopedia. The publica¬ 
tion is as malevolent as possible, but also as insipid, the 
writers in it being capable of little else than of branding 
all the productions of the encyclopedic school as so much 
“nonsense” and “rubbish.” Ereron, the editor of the 
Annee littcraire, may not have been invariably wanting in 
wit and good sense, and still less in courage, but it would 
be difficult to imagine anything pettier, narrower, and 
more superficial than his criticism ; w r hile his bad reputa¬ 
tion, w'hether justified or not,—and this is not the point 
here,—made it impossible that weight should be attached 

II.—Michel-Jean Sedaine.[Paris, 1719; + 1797, Paris]. 

1. Thb Sources. —Grimm, Correspondance htteraire ;—Dueis, 
Nolice eur Sedaine, 1797, to be found in vol. in. of the 1826 
edition of Ducis’ works;—Mm? de Vandeul's [Diderot’s daughter] 
Notice in vol. xvi. of Tourneux’ edition of Grimm’s Correspondence ; 
—Alfred de Vigny, De Mile Sedaine et de la propriety litteraire , 
1841 ;—Jal, Dictionmnre critique , article Sedaine. 

2. The Dramatic Author. —The legend attaching to Sedaine [Cf. 
Mme de Vandeul’s notice].—His first literary efforts ;—the Epit re d 
vion habit , sSid the liccueil of 1752;— Le Viable a quatre , 1758.— 
Sedaine writes in collaboration with Philidor;— Blame le saveticr , 
1759;—and with Monsigny:— On ne s'avise jamais de tout, 1761;— 
Lc Boi el le Fermier, 1762;— Bose et Colas , 1764, etc.;—The trans¬ 
formation of comic opora.—Ho writes for the Theatre-Frai^ais, Le 
Philo8ophe sans le savoir ;—-and that over-estimated little comedy, 
La (iageurc imp revue, 1768. 

That the Philosophe sans le savoir is the realisation of iihe mtddle- 
class drama as conceived by Diderot;—by reason of the nature qt the 
plot;—the social status of the personages ;—the solemnness of their 
conversation;—their preoccupation with morality;—and the unvary- 
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to his utterances. Palissot was scarcely held in greater 
esteem. In his comedy Les Philosophes (1760), the 
utmost he could do in the way of satire was to rejfresent 
Mme Geoffrin, under the name of Cydalise, as an 
authoress—Mme Geoffrin whose ignorance was so pro¬ 
verbial that it was said of her that she reverenced it “as 
the active and fruitful principle of her originality! ” [Cf. 
Garat, Mtmoires sur M. Suard, vol. 1 ., bk. vi.]. Of another 
work of Palissot, Petites lettres sur de grands philosophes, 
La Brayere might have said, as he declared of the Mer- 
cure of his time, that it ranks “ immediately after 
nothing.' 1 This being the calibre of the adversaries of 
the Encyclopedia, their thrusts failed to take effect. The 
impotent lampoon of Moreau, the barrister, Mhnoirc pour 
seroir d Vhistoire des cacouacs (1757), might raise a laugh 
for a moment, though without its being very clear whether 

ing vulgarity of tlie style. —On the other hand, in connection with 
the incident of the duel skilfully made to supervene just as a mar- 
riago is being arranged,—with the delicately drawn character uf 
Victorme [Cf. George Sand, Lc manage de Victoriae] , — and with the 
sincerity of the author,—the work offers almost all the qualities which 
Diderot’s dramas lack;—and in this way the honour belongs to 
Sedaine of having been the first to construct a drama on really the 
same lines as will be followed later by such wi iters as Scribe, Augier, 
and Dumas. 

Of some of Sedaine’s other works;—and that their characteristic 
is that they are “ pleasing ” ;—but deficient m strength find humour ; 
— even more than in style;—and this in spite of the opinion of his 
contemporaries.—Moreover he doubtless owes much to the composers 
who wrote the scores for liis works ;—and m particular to G retry ;— 
whose music procured him his greatest success, Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion. 1874;—and liis admission to the Academy. 

8. Thje Works. —Sedaine is the author of a number of comic operas, 
the principal of which we have mentioned;—of the Philosophe ;—of 
the (jageure [based on the tale by Scarron which Moli&rc turned to 
account in his &cole des femmes] ;—and of two long dramas, of a 
more or less historical order Raymond V ., Comte de Toulouse , which 
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the laugh was at the expense of the author or of those he 
was attacking. On the other hand, it was obvious that 
none of these criticisms, whether in a serious or a jocose 
vein, went to the root of the matter, or even came near 
to doing so. In consequence, the reputation of the 
Encyclopedists, who gloried as much in the inefficacy 
of their adversaries’ efforts as in their own talent, and the 
fortunes of the Encyclopedia gained ground and acquired 
additional strength and solidity owing to the very on¬ 
slaughts of their enemies. 

“ It is precisely-at this moment,” writes Garat, “that 
a voice which, though not young, was entirely unknown, 
made itself heard, not from out of the deserts and the 
forests, but from the very midst of these societies, acade¬ 
mies, and philosophers, among which the many triumphs of 
the intelligence were giving birth to such infinite hopes . . . 

has been neither played nor printed; and Maillard ou Faria aauvt : , 
printed but never produced on the btage. 

III.— The Last Period of Voltaire’s Life [1762-1778]. 

1. The Souhoks.— [Cf. abo\o: The First Period of Yoltane’s 
Life.] 

The Potentate of Ferney ;—and that there is no exaggeration in this 
expression when one takes into consideration:—the very situation of 
Ferney [Cf. Corresjtondancc, December 24,1758]; the footing on which 
Voltaire stood both with the King of Prussia and the Empress of Russia; 
—his growing reputation;—and the sort of seal that is put on his fame 
by his intervention in favour of Culas [Cf. Athannse Coquerel, Jean 
Galas etsafamiHc, 2nd edition, Paris, 1869];—and of the Sirvon family 
[Of. Camillo Rabaud, Etude Jnstorique sur Vavtnement dc la 
tolerance, 2nd edition, Paris, 1891].—11c at once takes advantage of 
his exceptional situation to publish his Anecdotes sur Frcron, 1761; — 
his Lettre8 sur la Nouvellc Heloise> 1761;—his jZlogc dc Crebillon , 
1762;—and the Relation dti voyage de Pompujnan y 1763,—writings 
which are mere collections of insults directed against his various 
adversaries.-- During the same period he is visited at Forney by the 
“ philosophers ” ;—he continues to writp tragedies, Olympic , 1762;— 
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and appealing in the name of truth to the human race, the 
voice brings an accusation against literature, the arts, the 
sciences and society itself” [Cf. Grarat, M6moires *sur M. 
Suard, vol. i., p. 164]. The author adds—and the infor¬ 
mation is precious—“ It was not, as has been stated, a 
general scandal that was aroused; the universal feeling 
was one of admiration and, in a way, of terror.” This 
passage should be taken in connection with the follow¬ 
ing lines from the Confessions : “ Proud, daring, and 
courageous, writes Kousseau, I displayed an unfailing 
assurance that was the more steadfast because it was 
unaffected, because it was rooted in my inmost being 
rather than expressed in my attitude. The contempt 
with which my profound meditation had inspired me for 
the morals, maxims, and prejudices of my century made 
me insensible to the scoffing of those who were imbued 


tales, Jeannot ct Colin , 1764;—he composes his Philosophic de 
Vhistoire, 1765;—his Dictionnaire philosophique , 1765 [Cf. with 
regard to the order m which the articles in the Dictionnaire were 
written, Beuehot’s edition, vol. xxvi., and Bengesco, vol. iii.] ;—and 
keeps np an immense correspondence.—His intervention in connection 
with the Chevalier de la Barre [Cf. Cruppi, L'Avocat Linyuet, Paris, 
1895 ;—and Edouard Herz, Voltaire and die Strafrechtspflegc, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1887] ;—and his Commentary on Beccaria’s treatise on crimes 
and penalties, 1766.—He judges that the moment has come to make 
a determined onslaught on Christianity ;—and any expedient is good 
enough for his purpose;—encouraged as he is both By the instiga¬ 
tions of Frederick,—and by the entry into favour of Mme Du Barry, 
1769.—His Histoire du parlement regains him the favour of the autho¬ 
rities.—Publication of the Questions sur VEncyclopedic, 1770-1772. 
—His intervention in the Montbailly affair, 1770;—the Morangi^s 
affair, 1772;—the Lally affair, 1778 [action for rehabilitation] ;—in 
the matter of the serfs of Saint-Claude, 1770-1777;—and the way in 
whiph the habitual indecency of his jests spoilt the effect of his efforts. 
—Hw relations with Turgot, 1776.—Voltaire’s last writings.—His 
Commentary on the Esprit des Lois and his last tilt against 
Montesquieu.—His last series of comments on Pascal’s Pemdes ;— 
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with them, and with my sentences I crushed their petty 
witticisms as I would crush an insect between my 
fingers ■*’ [Cf. Confessions , part ii., book 9, under the 
date 1756]. Both Rousseau and Garat are in the right. 
It was contempt for their “morals,” their “prejudices,” 
and their “ maxims ” that brought about the violent 
breach between Rousseau and his former friends the 
philosophers. Alone and unaided be struck out a new 
line; and it is because they will perceive what he 
is about, or rather because they will have an inkling 
of it before they really perceive it, that the Marmontels 
and the Morellets, the Grimms and the Diderots, 
d’Alembert, the group of Baron d’Holbach and that 
of Mme d’Epinay, that Yoltaire himself after the Lettre 
sur les spectacles (1758)—which is the declaration of 
war of “ the citizen of Geneva ”—that they will all 

and of the interest offered by a comparison between the last and the 
first series;—the two senes being separated by an interval of fifty 
years.—The Dialogues d'Evhemere and the Prix de la justice et de 
Vhumaniti , 1777.—His efforts to obtain permission to return to Paris. 
—He leaves Femey, February 5, 1778;—and armes in Paris on the 
10th of the same month. 

Voltaire's philosophy ;—and that without desiring to exaggerate its 
importance,—it has greater significance;—but above all more cohesion 
than is sometimes thought;—while its object only differs from that of 
Montesquieu in so far as the temperaments of the two writers arc 
different.—ThAe main ideas are met with in his Dictionnuire philo- 
sophique as in his tragedies ;—and again in Candtdc or the hi genu no 
less clearly than in the Essai but les moeurs ;—of which the first 
would be correctly described as respect for the social institution;— 
were it not that owing to Voltaire’s manner it is difficult to use the 
word “ respect ” in connection with him.—The fact remains, however, 
that his philosophy is a social philosophy;—and there is justification 
for the remark that he was “a conservative in everything except*in 
religion.”—Although he holds that men are decidedly sorry creatures 
[Cf. Ccmdide and the Histoire d'wn bon Bramin] ;—he considers that 
“they can be taught to act reasonably as well as foolishly”;—and 

‘24 
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combine to form the most compact and implacable 
coalition against him. 

The futile question is still occasionally argued as to 
whether Diderot or Rousseau was the first to “ redis¬ 
cover ” that idea of “ nature ” against which the three or 
four generations of writers and thinkers that preceded 
them had fought so vigorously. Let it be conceded that 
the merit belongs to Diderot, and let it be conceded as 
well, since he himself lays claim to the honour, that he 
had “ laboured at ” the early works of Rousseau. 
Under these circumstances, Diderot would have done 
well to explain how it was that none of his own works 
produced the impression “of universal admiration and 
terror” aroused by Rousseau’s two first Discours. 
Moreover, why does he not boast of having laboured 
at Emile , the Contrat social , and the Lettres de la 

that the object of civilisation is to turn this circumstance to account 
[Cf. his Remarques sur lea Perishes de Pascal] ,—and that society has 
the same object [Cf. the A.B.C ?\.—It is his views on this subject that 
bring him into conflict with Rousseau;—far more than the divergency 
of their interests;—a fact which explains the violence of their disputes; 
—Voltaire having always held that the possibility of men accomplishing 
such progress as they are capable of lies in the very conditions which, 
in Rousseau’s eyes, are the cause of their “depravity.”—This idea 
leads him to adopt another, in pursuance of which he violently attacks, 
—and unfortunately by any means he finds ready to hand,—what in 
his opinion is irrational or merely unreasonable in the organisation 
of society;—hence his attacks on “ justice,”—he himself having been 
the victim of injustice;—his diatribes against war,—which he ascribes 
without hesitation or reflection to motives in every case low and 
interested;—hence, too, his attacks on religion, which he con¬ 
siders inhuman, irrational, and “good enough for the common 
herd” [Cf. Dieu et les hommes , the Examen de Mylord Boling- 
bnfke, and a dozen other pamphlets].— On the other hand, as he 
is#Voltaire,—as he is too clear-sighted, that is, not to be alive 
to the value of religion as a “ repressive principle,”—he believes 
in the existence of a “ rewarding and avenging God,” — a belief which 
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montagne? The truth is that Bousseau, when once 
in possession of this idea of “ nature,” perceived all 
its consequences, including those which had escaped 
the too hasty and fuliginous imagination of Diderot; 
he made the idea his own, his very own property, 
and at his epoch solely his property; and vivifying 
it with the ardour of his grudges, his hatreds, and his 
pride, enriching it, so to speak, out of his own 
substance, and communicating to it the fire of his elo¬ 
quence and of his passion, he gave it an importance 
and contagious properties with which it had not been 
endowed previously. 

Be it observed that Rousseau, by his mode of con¬ 
trasting nature, not as Babelais or Montaigne had 
formerly done with the vices which dishonour it, but with 
art itself, proclaimed, at his first appearance in the arena, 

implies belief in the immortality of the soul;—in Providence;—and 
generally in all that constitutes “ natural religion ”including trust 
in the “God of honest folk”;—a belief accompanied by the secret 
conviction that this God looks with special favour on the friends of 
enlightenmentparticularly when they write verse;—and compose 
tragedies. 

Voltaire did not perceive that there is no such thing as “ natural 
religion ”;—any more than there is such a thing as “ free necessity ” 
or “ unvarying chance ”;—“ natural religion ” being a contradiction in 
termB;—all the truths that natural religion teaches having a source 
outside itself;—and being merely a lay adaptation of the teachings of 
some “revealed” religion.—He also did not perceive that,—if reason 
be capable of arriving at some of the constituent truths of religion,— 
it is not the highest truths that may be thus arrived at;—and still 
less the most efficacious;—and that a belief in a “rewarding and 
avenging God ” being incapable of serving as a principle and still less 
as a motive of action,—being only capable indeed of serving as a 
motive for inaction,—is an insufficient base for morality;—wMch 
thus becomes purely social;—and in consequence relative, diverse, 
and changeable.—Furthermore, in his coarse and insulting attacks on 
Christianity,—he was often unfair as well as unjust;—for instance, 
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not merely that all that had been accomplished for two 
hundred and fifty years past in the way of treating 
nature from an artistic standpoint had had its d&y, but 
also that the effort itself was based on an initial error. 
For more than two centuries writers had been on the 
wrong road! There was nothing but “error and folly 
in the doctrine of the -wise men” of the Encyclopedia. 
His contemporaries were engaged in thinning the growth 
of prejudices, but without going to its root or even 
perceiving it, so that how could it be supposed that it 
would not put out fresh shoots from age to age? “ Tell 
us, oh! celebrated Arouet, how many sturdy and virile 
beauties you have sacrificed to our false delicacy?” 
[Cf. Lettre sur les spectacles , and compare Nouvelle 
Hdloise, part ii., letters 14, 17, 21]. Admit, says 
Bousseau in other words, that your art has impaired 


when he refuses to admit the superiority of Christianity over 
Mohammedanism or Paganism;—although, from the purely his¬ 
torical or human point of view, Christianity has changed the face of 
the world;—and intolerance and “fanaticism” existed before the 
advent of Christianity;—for it will not be maintained that it was their 
proselytising ardour that pitted the Persians against the Greeksor 
that the partisans of Manus and Sylla fell to butchering each other 
over a question of dogma.—What, however, he perceived lesB clearly 
still,—was that reason alone and unaided has never founded anything 
really durable in the social domain;—if, indeed, it cannot be said that 
it tends to anarchy rather than to union.—The failure of reason in 
this sphere had been firmly established by Bossuet and Pascal;— 
which is the reason why Voltaire attacked them so persistently, 
without always understanding them. — Possessing in an incom¬ 
parable degree the gift of perceiving the % superficial aspects of 
great questions and the external resemblance between them,— 
Voltaire was deficient throughout in the meditative faculty;—he 
nevter gave himself the time or prosecuted the studies required 
for. their adequate examination;—and this is what good judges 
mean,—when they refuse him the title of philosopher or thinker, 
—and term his work “ a chaos of clear ideas ” [E. Faguet]. 
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your genius by forcing you to make concessions which 
your nature would certainly have led you to refuse. 
You *have given utterance, not to what you had 
to say, but to what you believed would please your 
contemporaries; and not content with wishing to 
please them, with a view to their satisfaction you have 
imitated, you have submitted to be influenced by models 
which were none of your choice, models which you suffered 
should be forced on you. You were bent on obtaining the 
approval of the public! Born to be yourself, unique 
perhaps of your kind, you have accepted the tyranny of 
fashion, you have made it your glory to resemble others, 
to resemble your entire generation. But if art in this 
way, far from aiding your natural gifts, has hindered 
their development, enslaved them, and finally perverted 
them, what is the remedy for this evil, what is the lesson 

Nevertheless his philosophy forms a connected system;—admitting 
that few people are inclined to make a thorough examination of great 
questions;—and that this very disposition of mind may be said to 
constitute what is termed Volta ireanism .—The attitude is connnon 
enough;—and while it would be going too far to say that it is natural 
to the French genius;—Frenchmen have always inclined to it in virtue 
of a sort of intellectual Epicureanism.-—Voltaire’s genius made him 
the incarnation of this bent of mind;—and the secret of his influence 
lies in the fact that he secured it recognition,—thanks to the authority 
he wielded b^reason of his intellectual gifts ;—Ins literary renown;— 
and his social position.—He dealt with all tho ideas of Jus tune [<’f. 
Taine, Ancien Kfigime ];—and he summed up all or almost all of them 
in “a portable form”;—expressing them in terms that were some¬ 
times coarse;—but most often witty, ingenious, and humorous;—and 
as a rule clear.—He perceived the more superficial affinities between 
them;—gave a sufficient exposition of their relations;—and connected 
them with each other more or less satisfactorily;—so that his chief 
merit lies in his having saved his readers the laborious effort that 
attaches necessarily to the straining of the attention.—His readers 
enjoyed the illusion that they understood complex problems;—and on 
finding themselves so intelligent they accorded him their admiration 
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taught by your example ? The answer is that we should 
return to nature, that we should conform ourselves to 
nature; and by the mere assertion of this principle— 
especially in view of the arguments he adduces in favour 
of its adoption—Bousseau overthrows at one stroke the 
long-standing authority of the established rules, the little 
that survived of the power of tradition, and the rights to 
which the community pretended over the sentiments of 
the individual. 

For our sentiments are we ourselves, or rather each of 
us is only himself so far as he is entirely free to give 
expression to his sentiments, and it is this very freedom 
that constitutes nature: “We are all born capable of 
experiencing sensations. ... As soon as we are con¬ 
scious, so to speak, of our sensations, we are disposed to 
regard with favour or to avoid the objects which produce 


and affection.—It was probably something ol this sort that Goethe 
meant when he termed Voltaire “the greatest writer that can be 
imagined amongst the French ” ;—and, in this connection, that before 
accepting the compliment,—which perhaps is not without a trace of 
envy,—it must be well weighed;—and the question asked whether at 
bottom it does not involve a somewhat contemptuous criticism,—of 
French literature and of the genius of the French race. 

Voltaire's return to Paris and death. —It only remains to recall 
briefly the circumstances of Voltaire’s last sojourn in Paris [Cf. 
Desnoiresterres, Voltaire et la society fran^aisc, etc« vol. viii.J.— 
Arriving in Paris on February 10, he takes up his residence at 
the Hdtel de Bernidres;—where he is besieged at once by the 
court and society; — the Academicians and the actors of the 
Com&lie Fraiujaise;—the musical world and the philosophers;— 
the old and the new world.—Madame du Deffand writes: “People 
follow him in the street and raise cries recalling his intervention 
in favour of the Galas family”;—and that there iB perhaps some 
exaggeration in this picture;—as indeed in most of the con¬ 
temporary testimony,—which takes a pleasure in contrasting the 
enthusiasm of society with the frigid attitude of the court [Of. 
Grimm, or rather Meister and La Harpe in their Correspondames 
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them. These dispositions acquire a wider range and be¬ 
come strengthened . . . but they are more or less perverted 
by tkS repressive influence of our habits. Before they 
undergo this perversion they constitute what I call our 
nature ” [Emile i. 1]. What does this mean if not 
that “nature” is as much in opposition with civilisa¬ 
tion in general as with art in particular? Bousseau 
indeed expressly states that such is his meaning: 
“ Everything is good as it leaves its Maker’s hands, 
everything degenerates in the hands of man. . . . Pre¬ 
judices, authority; necessity, example, all the social 
institutions in which we are submerged stifle nature in 
us” [Emile i. 1]. In consequence, the aim of true educa¬ 
tion will be to rid us of the prejudices which prevent 
our nature developing in conformity with itself. “ Men 
in the natural order of things being all equal, their 

UtUraires ].—The celebrations of the 30th of March: the sitting of 
the Academy;—and the sixth performance of Irene .—The crowning 
of Voltaire.—He takes steps with a view to fixing his residence in 
Park. -His visit to the Masonic Lodge, the Neuf Saeurx .—He is 
invested with the apron of “ brother Helv^tius ” ;—which he “ desires 
to kiss before accepting it ” [Cf. Desnoiresterres, vol. vui., pp. 305-307]. 
—The sitting of April 29th at the Academy of Sciences.—Voltaire and 
Franklin.—The sitting of the French Academy of May 7th and the 
scheme for an Historical Dictionary.—Weariness, illness, and death 
of Voltaire [May 30, 1778].—Tronchin’s letter relating Voltaire’s last 
moments [Cf. Desnoiresterres, vol. viii., pp. 864-366];—and whether 
the construction that has been put upon it is justified.—The legends 
in circulation in connection with Voltaire’s death;—and that it would 
seem that they are legends and nothing more. 

8. The Works.—V oltaire’s works are composed of: 

(1) His Poems, comprising a little of everything: an epic poem, the 
Henriade , 1723, 1728;—Odes, Epistles, Satires, Epigrams, Madrigals, 
and Tales;—didactic or philosophic poems, such as: the Ditcoiiw sur 
Vhomme , 1788, the Potme sur la loi naturelle, the Poeme sur le despstre 
de Lisbonne, 1756;—translations;—and the Pucelle. 

(2) His plays, which include: tragedies, of which the most cole- 
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common vocation is to be men, and whoever is so 
brought up as to fit him to be a man cannot be ill fitted 
for the various vocations of men. . . . When he leaves 
our hands our pupil will be neither magistrate, soldier, 
nor priest; he will be primarily a man, and he will 
be as capable as no matter who else of being whatever 
a man may be called upon to be” [Emile i. 1]. Is it 
necessary to point out that Rousseau is thus in direct 
conflict with the former theory of education, according 
to which the chief aim of the educator should be the 
adaptation of man to society; with the former system 
of morality, whose principle was to substitute general 
motives of action for the individual impulse given by the 
instincts; and with the former system of Aesthetics, which 
proclaimed that it was above all things imperative to 
regard the faculty of sensation with suspicion, it being 

brated are CEilipe, 1718; Zaire, 1732; Alzire, 1736; Mahomei, 1742; 
Mdrope, 1748; Semiramis, 1748; the Orphclin de la Chine, 1766 ; 
and Tancredc , 1760;—comedies not one of which has escaped 
oblivion, unless it be, for reasons that have nothing to do with 
literature, the Ecossaise , 1760;—and a few operas. 

(3) His histories: Histoire de Char lex XII., 1731 ;— Le siecle de 
Louts XIV., 1751-1762 ;—Annales de VEmpire, 1753-1754the 
Essai sur les Mecurs, 1756;— Histoire de liussic , 1768;—and his 
Histoire du Parlemcnt, 1709. 

(4) His prose tales, the principal of which are: Zaduj, 1747;— 
Micromigm, 1762;— Candide, 1759; —Jean not et Colin, 1764;—the 
Ingenu, 1767:—the Homme aux quaranle dcus and the Princessc de 
Babylone , 1768;—the Oreilles du comte de Chesterfield , 1775. 

(5) His Dictionnaire philosophigue , 1764;—and his Questions sur 
I’Encyclojjddie, 1770-1772. In Kohl's and subsequent editions these 
two works are combined into one and printed in alphabetical order, 

(6) His Commentary on Corneille, 1764. 

CQ His miscellaneous works, which, like his poems, contain a 
little of everything: veritable works such as the Lettres amglaises. 
1734; the TraiU de Mitaphysique, 1784; the TraiU de la Tolirwno 4, 
1708;—and mere tracts of the length and nature of our newspaper 
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of all^ our faculties the most fluctuating and the most 
variable. 

There remains, however, a further point: since man 
does not constitute the whole of nature, what are the 
relations between nature and man ? What is man’s 
position in nature? After borrowing an idea from 
Diderot, Rousseau now appropriates Buff on’s main 
idea, and proceeds to develop its most extreme con¬ 
sequences. Nature is the cause of which we are the 
effects. We are thus absolutely dependent on nature, 
and in consequence we only become intelligible to our¬ 
selves in proportion as we perceive the complexity of the 
relations that exist between us and nature. Herein lies 
the secret of happiness. “ Nothing is so proper as a 
favourable climate to make the passions which would 
otherwise be the torment of man contribute to his 

articles such as his skits on Lcfranc do Pompignan, les Car, lea 
Qucrnd, lea Si. 

These miscollanca may be divided into scientific, philosophic, 
historical, literary, and anti-religious writings. 

(8) His Correspondence,—consisting of more than 10,000 letters, 
filling S3 volumes in Bouchot’s and 18 in Moland’s edition,—while 
even thus it is far from complete. New letters of Voltaire arc con¬ 
tinually being discovered. We ourselves are aware of the existence of 
hundreds of unpublished letters, and when they have boon printed 
fresh ones \|ill probably be discovered. Moreover, the wonderful 
thing about these letters is that scarcely one of them is wholly 
insignificant, a fact which distinguishes them from Rousseau’s 
Letters, for example, and still more from Montesquieu’s. We will go 
further still and say that, if the correspondence of some few women 
be excepted, or rather with the sole exception of the Letters of Mine 
de S4vign4, Voltaire’s Correspondence stands alone m our literature, 
while of his entire work it is the most living portion. 

to 

IV—The Economists. # 

1. The Sources. —Grimm, Correapondance UtUraire ;—Voltaire, 
I/homme a/uw qua/rante Scus ;—the Memoirs of Mme du Hausset, 
Marmontel, and Morellet;—Galiani’s Correspondence. 
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felicity ” [Nouvelle Httoise, part i., letter 23]; and it 
is nature and nature only that procured Rousseau 
himself “ some few moments of that perfect and 
absolute happiness, which leaves the soul with no 
void it feels the need of filling ” [Cf. Letter to M. de 
Malesherbes]. Let us, then, abandon ourselves to 
nature, and henceforth, instead of priding ourselves on 
dominating it, let us yield it a wise obedience. We 
must not break, we must not try to break or even to 
loosen, the bonds between us and nature. “ Let us 
plunge into its bosom,” as a poet will shortly express 
himself, and entrust it with the conduct of our destiny, 
unhappy hitherto for no other reason than our passion for 
shaping it in accordance with the dictates of reason. In 
this way, after having emancipated the individual from 
the tyranny of the community, and transferred to 


(jrarat, Memoircs sur la vie de M. Suard, Faria, 1820;—Louis 
Blanc, Histoire de la Revolution franqaisc, vol. i.;—Tocqueville, 
L'Ancien Regime et la Revolution, 1856;—Mastier, La philosophic 
de Turgot, Paris, 1862;—F. Cournot, Considerations sur la marche 
des idees, etc., vol. ii., Paris, 1872;—L. de Lom6nie, Les Mirabeau, 
vols. i. and ii., Paris, 1879;—A. Neymarck, Turgot et ses doctrines, 
1885;—Leon Say, Turgot, 1887 ;—Aug. Oncken’s introduction to the 
works of Quesnay, Paris, and Frankfort, 1888. 

2. The Doctrine.— It is not the custom to accord the “Econo¬ 
mists ” a place in the history of French literature ;—tjnt this neglect 
is a mistake;—smee after all they write no worse than the majority 
of the Encyclopedists;—since the best estimate of the book of 
Helv^tius is that we owe to Turgot [Cf. Correspondanee inedite 
de Turgot et de Condorcet , edited by M. Ch. Henry, Paris, 1882]; 
—since one of the most interesting correspondences it is possible 
to read is that between the Marquis de Mirabeau and Rousseau [Cf. 
J. J. Rousseau ses amis et ses ennemis, Paris, 1865];—and since the 
AnPi des hommes , 1756;—or the Essai sur le despotisms de la Chine, 
1767-1768, are among the works which in their time made the most 
noise and produced the most effect, and this quite rightly. 

The founder of the doctrine: Francis Quesnay [M4rey, 1694; 
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sensibility the rights of the intelligence itself, Rousseau 
completes his work by laying down the principle that 
man sh*all henceforth be regarded as a function of nature. 
There could scarcely be an idea more contrary to 
humanism, of which indeed it is the direct contradiction, 
or in consequence an idea which must deal the classic 
ideal a graver, a more mortal blow. 

What was the attitude of contemporary opinion towards 
all these novelties? and what reception did it accord them? 
It greeted them with applause. Never, perhaps, has a 
literary reputation Been more speedily or more universally 
established than that of Rousseau. Ten or a dozen years 
sufficed to raise him as high in public esteem as even 
Voltaire. Moreover, public opinion w T as mistaken neither 
in its estimate of Rousseau nor in the reasons for its 
estimate. In the Dijon Discours , in the Discours sur 

■f 1774, Paris] he begins life as a .surgeon ;—he is appointed doctor 
in ordmary to the king;—and he enjoys the confidence of Mme de 
Pompadour [_Cf. Me mo ires de Mme dn Ha unset] ;—his scientific 
writings ;—his first economic writings;—his articles on the farmers 
of the taxes and on cereals in the Encj clopcdia ;—his friendship with 
the Marquis de Mir&bcau. 

The enfant terrible of the party: Victor de Riquetti, Marquis de 
Mirabeau [Perthuis in Provence, 1715; -f 1780, Argenteuil]. — His 
boisterous youth, and his first campaign, 1734; —his friendship with 
Vauvenargue^ [Cf. vol. ii. of Gibert’s edition of Vauvenargues] ;—ho 
writes, in collaboration with Lefranc do Pompignan, the Voyage dit 
Languedoc , 1740-1740;—his marriage, 1743;—his brochure on the 
utility of the provincial States-General, 1750.—He publishes his Ami 
des hommes, 1756, a work which is the beginning of his friendship 
with Quesnay.—His work on the Theorie de I'lmjidt , 1760,—procures 
him the honour of imprisonment at Vincennes;—after which he is 
exiled to his estate at Bignon.—His return to Paris,—and his first 
Letter to Rousseau, 1766;—his friendship with Turgot;—and»the 
triumph of the Economists. • 

The great man of the party: Anne-Robert-Jacques Turgot [Paris, 
1727; f 1781, Paris] ;— bin extraction and his studies at the borbonue; 
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VInegaliU, in the Lettre sur les spectacles , Rousseau's 
contemporaries recognised the accents of an eloquence, 
the secret of which, there was ground to fear, had been lost 
in the course of the preceding fifty years. They felt that 
the Nouvelle HHoise was athrill with an ardour of passion 
of which they were fully conscious, although they them¬ 
selves had ceased to be acquainted with it, that the drama 
and the novel of the time offered them but an inadequate 
and sorry parody. The women went into ecstacies over 
the book and the author [ Confessions , ii. 2]; while the 
men, for their part, were vaguely aware that the pages 
of Emile , of the Lettre a Varcheveque de Paris , of the 
Contrat social were eloquent of some ill-defined menace! 
The public, however, does not always understand what it 
admires or even what it dreads; and in reality Rousseau 
was not understood by his contemporaries, because his 

—liis career as a magistrate.—He writes for the Encyclopedia [Of. 
the articles, Etymology, Existence, Expansibility, Fairs and Markets, 
Endowments].—He is appointed Intendant at Limoges, 1761-1774; 
—his Ministry, 1774-1776. 

From a general point of view—the side which interests us—the 
Economists are distinguished from the Encyclopedists by three 
essential characteristics:—their belief in the laws of economics, which 
they hold to be as “necessary” as the laws of physiology or of 
physics;—their opinion that these laws and a knowledge of them 
are of more importance to civilisation and progress t|jan progress in 
the arts or in letters;—and their conviction that the only way to 
improve nature is to begin by submitting to it.—Other differences 
might be pointed out, for example:—that they are “empirics" or 
“ utilitarians ";—who consider that they affirm nothing that cannot 
be demonstrated by facts;—while the Encyclopedists are “ theori- 
cians ” and “rationalists." — Further they have a respect for 
authority, which Diderot, d’Alembert, and their followers, and even 
Voltaire, were in general without;—a fact which explains the 
favour shown them down to the fall of Turgot. 

8. Tbs Wobks.—O f Quesnay: Essai physique sur Viconomie 
animate, 2nd edition, 1747 ;~Maximes du gouvemement iconomique 
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readers were people of fashion, the frequenters of the 
salons he attacks, and being people of fashion, after the 
passing ’emotion caused them by this citizen of Geneva, 
their attention is claimed and held by an endless variety 
of other objects of distraction, curiosity, and discussion. 

For example, have not the Jesuits just been expelled 
and even suppressed—indeed a ‘‘subject of conversation,” 
and as well a victory for philosophy ! Voltaire leaped for 
joy at the measure, and d’Alembert regarded it as a 
merited chastisement for the hostile attitude the Jesuits 
had thought fit to adopt towards the Encyclopedia. 
“ Their diatribes in society and at court against the 
Encyclopedia had stirred up against them a class of 
men who are more to be feared than is often thought: 
the men of letters ”; and it is incumbent to avoid making 
enemies who, “ enjoying the privilege of being read from 

d'un royaume agricole, 1758;— Le Droit naturel, 1765;— Du Com¬ 
merce, 1766;— Le Deapotismc de la Chine, 1767,1768. 

Of the Marquis de Mirabeau: L'Ami dee hommes, 1756;—and the 
Thiorie de I'Impdt, 1760. 

Of Turgot: Reflexions sur la formation et la distribution des 
rich esses, 1716 . This is alm ost the only work of Turgot’s, apart from 
his articles in the Encyclopedia, with which his contemporaries were 
acquainted. Moreover, all or almost all his writings which figure in 
hiB collected works (Eug. Daire’s edition) were in reality mere rough 
draughts, which owe most of their interest to the rOle played by their 
author. 

V.— Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beaumarchis [Paris, 1732; 
1 1799, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Gudin dc la Bronellerie, Histoire de Beau¬ 
marchais, 1801-1809? [first published by M. Maurice Tourneux 
in 1888] ; —Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, vol. vi., 1852;—L. 
de LomiSnie, Beaumarchais et son temps, Paris, 1855;—Jal, Dictign- 
naire critique, article Beaumarchais; —d’Amcth, Beaumarchais et 
Sownenfels, Vienna, 1868;—Paul Huot, Beaumarchais en Aile- 
magne , Paris, 1869;—Clement de Boyer, Lea Mimoircs de Beau- 
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one end of Europe to the other, are in a position to wreak 
a signal and lasting vengeance with a stroke of the pqjg. 1 ** 
[Cf. d’Alembert, vol. ii., p. 48, edition of 1821; and' 
Diderot, Letter to Mile Yolland, August 12, 1762]. Be 
it said that it is not of himself or of Diderot that he speaks 
in these terms, but of Voltaire. The beginning of the 
incident of the Jesuits preceded the burning of Emile , 
and the Calas incident occurred immediately after it. 
Never has public emotion been more legitimately aroused 
than on this latter occasion, if there be no example of a 
more deplorable judicial error. “From one end of Europe 
to the other”—the expression is justified here—the entire 
magistracy is affected by the scandal, and the whole 
system of French criminal law is put on its trial. Once 
more it is Voltaire who leads the campaign, and his 
Traitt de la tolerance (1763) does more to popularise 


marchais, Paris, 1872;—Bettelheim, Beaumarchais , eine Biographie, 
Frankfort, 1886;—E. Lintilhac, Beaumarchais ct sea (Euvres, 
d'aprbs de8 documents infdits, Paris, 1887;—A. Hallays, Beau- 
marchais , in the “Grands Ecrivains frangais” series, Paris, 1897;— 
Henri Cordier, Bibliographic des oeuvres de Beaumarchais , Paris, 1888. 

2. The Man and the Writer. —Beaumarchais’ extraction, family, 
and early education;—he begins life as a clock-maker.—His first 
quarrel with Lapaute, 1753-1755.—He is appointed teacher of the 
harp to the daughters of Louis XV., 1759.—His duels and his success 
with women.—He makes the acquaintance of Poris-Duvemey,— 
through whom he becomes mixed up in all sorts of financial affairs.— 
The Spanish adventure, 1764 [Cf. the fourth Mimoire against 
Goezman; and Goethe’s Clavijo] .—His first literary efforts: Euginie, 
1767, and the Essai mr le genre dramatique sirieux. —Beaumarchais 
as an unsuccessful imitator of Sedaine, and a faithful disciple of 
Biderot.—Of the value of Beaumarchais’ main argument against 
classic tragedy: “Of what concern to me . . . are the revolutions 
of Athens and Borne; ”—and that it has a social as well as a literary 
significance.—Beaumarchais’ second drama: Lea Deux amis, 1770. 

The Goezman incident, — and the Memoires , 1778-1774.— Prompt 
sensation they cause;—and sudden popularity of Beaumarchais.— 
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his name in a single day than all the rest of his work 
px tydf a century. The Parliament of Paris rejoins in 
1765 by ordering his Dictionnairc Philosophique to be 
burned, but the odious legal procedure resorted to at 
Abbeville and the punishment inflicted on the Chevalier 
de la Barre again causes opinion to side with the 
philosophers. Already victorious over the clergy, they 
are now victorious over the magistracy [Cf. F61ix 
Rocquain, L’esprit revolutionnaire avant la BSvolu- 
tion, bk. vii., Paris, 1878]. To complete their triumph 
it only remains for them to throw discredit on the 
Government, and it happens that towards 1768 the 
“Economists” seem to give them their opportunity. 
The philosophers pretend to regard Turgot and his 
companions as “ extollers and upholders of despotic 
authority ”; they reproach them with employing 

Reasons for thin success;—and that while they are in part political;— 
they are also in part literary;—although the humour of the Mcmoires 
is sometimes in doubtful taste;—their style is always on the verge of 
being declamatory,—and the matters they treat are of rather a 
trumpery order.—The Barbier de Seville , 1775 ;—and how, while 
turning to account in this work a subject that might be thought 
worn out,—Beaumarchais produced his masterpiece;—and the 
masterpiece of the French comedy of the eighteenth century.—The 
success of the Barbier de Seville won definite recognition for prose 
comedy;—and it is from the appearance of this piece onwards that 
skill in the conduct of the plot;—dramatic action;—and daring and 
vivacious dialogue become the essential characteristics of plays of 
this order.—Beaumarchais’ political and commercial intervention in 
American affairs, 1776, 1778.—The qualities of the Barbier de Seville 
are again met with in the Mariage de Figaro , 1783;—though this latter 
work contains additional characteristics,—of a kind less theatrical per¬ 
haps,—and as proper to the pamphlet as to comedy.—The political 
influence of the Mariage ;—and that it would doubtless have been 
even greater than it was;—had not Beaumarchais, who was always 
occupied with business speculations as well as with literature, had 
the misfortune to fall foul of Mirabeau, 1786;—and to intervene 
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“apocalyptic and pious language/’ with being “ enemies 
of the Fine Arts ” [Cf. Grimm, Correspondence , October, 
1767]. Voltaire attacks them in his Homme aux quarcmte 
icus, which, although not one of his best skits, is never¬ 
theless a success, its title passing into a proverb. And 
thus, thanks to the patriarch of Femey, the Economists 
too, vanquished and discontented, are kept in check for a 
time. 

-We say “ thanks to the patriarch ” advisedly, for the truth 
is that the various incidents just referred to would scarcely 
belong to the history of literature, were it not for Vol¬ 
taire’s intervention in them, and in particular for the fact 
that the place he occupies in the history of his century is 
due to this very intervention. It is because he inter¬ 
vened in the question of the “ nett product ’’ and in that 
of “ legal despotism ” that he is Voltaire ; and he would 

(1787) in the trial of Kornmann and his wife;—on which occasion the 
counsel Bergasse handled him as severely as he himself had handled 
Goezman twelve years previously;—for different reasons indeed,— 
but with an equal appearance of justice;—and amid like applause. 

Beaumarchais' last years.—His opera Tarare, 1787.—Obscurity of 
his r61e during the revolution;—his drama La Mire covpable , 1792. 
—Although rich and already sixty years of age,—his passion for 
speculation reasserts itself.—His purchase of fire-arms [Cf. Lom4nie, 
vol. ii., p. 460] ;—and, in this connection, of Beaumarchais’ patriot¬ 
ism;—his arrest;—his release and his Mimoiro A la Convention .— 
He is entrusted with a mission by the Committee of Public Safety,— 
while simultaneously the Paris Commune declares him a suspect and 
an emigrant.—His stay in Hamburg;—his return to France;—his 
two letters on Voltaire and JesuB Christ, 1799;—and hiB death. 

8. The Works.— Beaumarchais’ principal works are mentioned above, 
and it will suffice to indicate as the best edition of his complete works 
that issued by his friend Gudin, Paris, 1809, Collin [Cf. £. Fournier’s 
edition, Paris, 1676, Laplace and Sanchez]. 

‘VI.—The End of Tragedy, 1765-1796. 

1. The Sources.— Grimm, Correspondence Utt6raire ;—Laharpe* 
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r* 

not be Voltaire if he had not undertaken the defence of 
the Galas and of the Chevalier de la Barre. We are not 
examining here the motives of a more or less political 
order which prompted h'is intervention, and we do not 
desire to analyse, as it were, his outburst of generosity. 
We merely note that his real masterpiece was his life. 
If his contemporaries admired him chiefly for his extra¬ 
ordinary faculty of assimilation, combined with a not less 
extraordinary facility of execution or expression, it is 
certain that they admired these qualities the more, in pro¬ 
portion as the objects in connection with which he turned 

•» 

them to account were more numerous, more varied, and 
more foreign in appearance to his interests or any con¬ 
siderations of personal vanity. It is to be noted finally, 
that while until 1760, or thereabouts, he had been but 
one man of letters among— unus ex ?nultis —from this 

Corrcspondance lit ter air e ;—Geoffroy, Coura de litterature drama - 
iique; —Mgr. Lemercier, Cours analytique de litterature gene rale ;— 
Petitot, Repertoire dit thMtre francaiu, vols. v. and vi.; and Supple¬ 
ment, vol. i.;—Laliarpe’s, de Belloy’s, Duds’ and M. J. Chenier’s 
Prefaces and notes to their tragedies;—Saint-Surin’s Notice in his 
edition of Laharpe’s works;—Caiupenon’s Notice in his edition of 
the posthumous works of Ducis ;—Etienne and Martamvillc, Histoire 
da theatre framcaia pendant la Revolution, Paris, 1881. 

2. The Rivalry between the Different Kinds of Tragedy.— 
Voltaire’s predominant and sovereign influence o\er the tragic drama 
of his time<•reasons of this influence;—and its consequences [Cf. 
the Discoura de reception de Dacia]. 

Philosophic tragedy ;—and its evolution in the direction of melo¬ 
drama ;—Laharpe’s Milame, 1770 ;—and his Brames, 178S.—The 
dramas of Mercier [1740; ] 1814] ;—and the tragedies of Maric- 
Joseph Chenier [1764; f 1811] : Charles IX., 1789;— Henri VIII., 
1791 Jean Colas, 1791 -,—Fenclon, 1793.—Comparison between the 
subject of Fine Ion and that of Melanie ;—and that these works must 
not be regarded as imitations of Diderot’s Religieuse, which was not 
published until 1796.—Definition of philosophic tragedy;—and tbftt 
so far as it is confined “ exclusively to the defence of some political, 

25 
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date onwards he has become the man of his century and 
the personage known to history. All these events, then, 
which might seem to have nothing to do with the .history 
of literature, belong to it in consequence of the part he 
played in them. They brought into existence the real 
Voltaire; they acquainted Voltaire with the nature of his 
power, they raised him out of the ruck and put him on an 
equality with the “ dozen men ” of whom Diderot declared 
as late as 1762, that “without standing on tip-toe they 
would still surpass him by a head ” [Cf. Letter to Mile 
Volland, August 12, 1762]. Furthermore they invested 
him in the eyes of the nation with that universal, that 
authoritative influence which, in spite of his efforts, had 
hitherto been disputed or denied him; and certain essen¬ 
tial consequences were almost at once the outcome of the 
unique, the predominant, the almost sovereign situation 
which events had procured him. 


religious, or moral thesis ” [Cf. Laharpe, Works, vol. ii„ p. 639],— 
it is the very opposite of tragedy,—and of drama. 

National tragedy] —and that it is again Voltaire who with his 
Hcnriade and his Zaire, —is found to be the originator of “national 
tragedy,” that is of tragedy based on the history of France;—and 
principally intended to familiarise the spectators with that history.— 
De Belloy’s very successful pieces: Le siege de Calais, 1765;— 
Gaston et Bayard , 1771;— Gabrielle de Vcrgy , 1777;—and that the 
object of these tragedies is scarcely dramatic;—but rather didactic, 
[Cf. the Prefaces of de Belloy himself in Petitot’s Ilepertoire, vol. v.] 

Exotic tragedy ;—and that in spite of what might be thought at 
first sight, the conception from which it proceeds is akin to that 
underlying “ national tragedy ” ;—if its object be to make the theatre 
a medium for the vulgarisation of geography and foreign history.— 
Lemierre’s [1728; f 1798] Guillaume Tell and his Veuve du Malabar, 
1766 and 1770.—Be Belloy’s Pierre U Cruel , 1778, and Laharpe’s 
Mmzicoff, 1775. — Laharpe’s Barmecides, 1778. — I)u Buisson’s 
Tframas Kouli Khan , 1780.—Marignid’s Zordi or Les Ineulaires de la 
Nouvette-Ztlande, 1782;—and that all these creations are inspired 
by Voltaire’s A hire or his Orphelin de la Chine. 
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During the closing years of the reign of Louis XV., if 
the religious question be excepted, a sort of appeasement 
is seen to succeed the tumult and agitation of the pre¬ 
ceding period. The conflicting parties are not reconciled, 
but they agree at least to a truce. The Sorbonne may 
censure Marmontel’s BMisaire , “but neither the court nor 
the parliament interferes in the matter; the author is 
merely recommended to keep silent the printing of 
B6lisaire is proceeded with, and the work is on sale 
bearing the king’s privilege [Cf. Marmontel’s Memoirs, 
bk. viii.]. The encyclopedic doctrine is circumscribed by 
its upholders themselves until it is nothing more than the 
Deism of Voltaire. The Parliament condemns, indeed, 
Baron d’Holbach’s work, Le systtme de la nature (1770), 
but it declines to insert in its decree the speech of the 
Advocate General, Seguior, while it is Voltaire himself 

Greeco-Roman tragedy ;—and that it is astonishing that nothing of 
value resulted from this effort to attain to historic truth;—and to 
exactness of local colour.—Lemierre’s Hype mine sire, 1758, and his 
Idomdnee , 1764.—Laharpe’s Timoldon , 1764.—Ducis’ (Edipe chez 
Adm&te, 1778.—Laharpe’s Philoctete , 1783, and his Corwlan, 1784.— 
N. Lemercier’s Mileagre , 1788.—Chenier’s Caius Gracchus, 1792 ;— 
Legouv^’s Epicharis , 1794.—The reason that induced these writers to 
give a preference to Greek subjects [Cf. below Andrl Chenier] ; — and 
whetlior this tendency should not be regarded as evidence of a formal 
intention to fight against the English influence;—and to return, to 
this end, to the most remote sources of Classicism ? 

Shakespearean tragedy ;—and of Campenon’s significant eulogy of 
Ducis [1788 ; | 1816] ;—in whose favour he urges “ that he has never 
once been seen to go to the Greek tragic writers for his subjects.”— 
Relative importance of the role of Ducis in this respect.—His “ adap¬ 
tations ”: Hamlet , 1769;— Romdo et Juliette, 1772; —lloi Lear, 1788; 
— Macbeth, 1784 Othello, 1792and of Sedame’s curious remark 
[letter to Ducis] : “ The writer to whom Othello only suggested Zahre 
neglected what is essential ” in Shakespeare’s play.—Still it was tfce 
author of Zaire who showed the way to the imitators and adapters of 
Shakespeare;—and to Ducis in particular;—and if with the exception 
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who undertakes to attack and refute the book. The 
attitude of Voltaire is the same when De Vhomme, a post¬ 
humous work of Helv6tius, appears in 1773. Rtfusseau, 
who lives obscurely in his humble retreat in the Rue 
Platriere, has ceased to attract attention. “ It was his 
wish to avoid men,” writes La Harpe, “ and men have 
forgotten him.” D’Alembert is translating Tacitus, and 
Diderot is at work on his Essai sur les rhgnes de Claude et 
<$e NSron. Grimm, who in 1768 predicted “ a revolution 
to be imminent and inevitable,” declares in 1770 that 
“ public tranquillity has never been more assured.” When 
Chancellor Maupeou effects his coup d'etat against the 
Parliaments in 1771, he is applauded by the men of 
letters, who have beconie the supporters of the central 
authority. In 1774, on the succession to the throne of 
Louis XVI., the reconciliation of the Encyclopedists and 

of philosophic tragedy [Cf. however, Victor Hugo's Preface to his 
plays] ;—all the other branches just referred to are those which will 
be essayed before long by the Romanticists;—the latter, lr\ conse¬ 
quence, followed the initiative of Voltaire. 

3. Thb Works. —Nothing survives at the present day of the works 
we have just been mentioning; and still less of many other produc¬ 
tions it would be easy to enumerate. For the curious, however, there 
exist excellent editions of Lemierrc (selected works), Paris, 1811, F. 
Didot;—of Laharpe (complete works with the exception of the Lycee) 
Paris, 1820-1821, Verdiere;—and of Ducis [complete^works, 8 vols., 
and posthumous works, 1 vol.], Paris, 1826, Nepveu. 

VII.— Andre-Marie de Chenier [Constantinople, 1762; f Paris, 
1794]. 

1. This Sources.— H. de Latouche’s Notice in the edition of 1819; 
—Saint-Beuve, Mathurin Regnier et Andrd Chenier, 1829, in his 
Tableau de la podsie franqaise au XVJ e siecle; Portraits lit- 
t&mires, 1889, vol. i.; Portraits coniemporains, 1844, voL v.; 
Causeries du lundi , 1851, vol. iv.; and Nouveaux limdis , vol. iii., 
1862.—A. Michiels, Histoire des Idees litUrairea au XIX e sidcle, 
1848;—Becq de Fouqui&re’s Notice in his edition of the works, 1862; 
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the Economists is .consummated by the simultaneous 
presence in the Ministry of Malesherbes and Turgot. 
The t^o parties are now at the head of affairs and 
disposed to scoff at the younger generation, “ which on 
leaving college believes itself under the obligation of 
teaching those in authority how to govern their States ! ” 

A curious movement comes into existence under cover 
of this appeasement. The classic spirit concentrates its 
forces and takes the offensive, as if about to deliver 
a last battle before abandoning its dismantled strong¬ 
hold. It essays what little strength it still possesses 
against that “anglomania” whose “alarming progress” 
it regards as an equal menace to “ the gallantry of 
the French, the culture of their society, their taste for 
the toilette,” and their literature. Voltaire writes : 
“ A few Frenchmen are setting up amongst us an effigy 

and Documents nouveaux, Paris, 1875 ;—G. L. de Chenier’s Notices 
and Notes in his edition of the works, Paris, 1874;—Caro, La fin du 
XVIIF siicle, vol. ii., 1880;—Anatole France, La vie litter a ire, 
vol. i., 1888, and vol. ii., 1890;—J. Qaraszti, La poesie d’Andre 
Chinier, translated from the Hungarian by the author, Paris, 1892;— 
Em. Faguet, XVIII* eiecle ;—L. Bertrand, La fin du classicisme et le 
retour & Vantique, Paris, 1897. 

2. Thb Post ; —and that although his works did not appear until 
after his death,—this is the place to deal with them;—since a num¬ 
ber of his contemporaries were acquainted with them in part;— and 
even imitated them (Millevoye for example),—and since their essential 
features are characteristic of a renaissance of Classicism,—of which 
proof has survived in the shape of Caylus’ Histoire de Vart, —of 
David’s pictures ;—and of Abb<$ Barth41emy’s Voyage du jeitne 
Anar char sis .—There cannot, in consequence, be a greater error than 
to regard Andrd Chenier as a “ forerunner of Romanticism.”—On the 
contrary, it is proper to consider him not merely as a Boileau or a 
Malherbe gifted with inspiration;—but as a Ronsard,—who should 
have read Voltaire, Montesquieu and Buffon ;—Buffon more especially 
perhaps;—and more modern than the original Ronsard by two hundi ed 
and fifty years. 
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of the divinity of Shakespeare, just as another set of 
imitators have recently erected a Vauxhall in Paris, or 
as others have distinguished themselves by callirfg ‘ aloy 
aux’ 'roastbeef.' Formerly the court of Louis XIV. 
helped to polish that of Charles II.; nowadays, it is 
London that rescues us from a state of barbarism.” La 
Harpe re-echoes his complaints in his Gorrespondance 
litteraire. Translations from the Greek and Latin 
abound, and are contrasted with versions of Shakespeare 
and Ossian. The appearance in 1769 of Abb£ Delille’s 
Georgiques was quite an event, Voltaire declaring the 
work—together, it is true, with Saint-Lambert’s Saisons 
and after the Art poUique —“the best poem by which 
France has been honoured.” Four translations of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, two in verse and two in prose, 
were issued between 1770 and 1789. Even archaeology 

Chenier’s Elegies,—and that they are characteristic of their period 
as regards their somewhat complicated phraseology;—their dedication 
to a “ Lycoris,” a “Camille,” or a “Fanny”;—the impersonal 
character the poet is at pains to give them;—their sensuousness;— 
and a sort of amorous ferocity that marks them,—a ferocity that 
points to the influence of the Liaisons dangereusea .—Chenier’s Elegies 
are the work of a greater poet than those of the Chevalier de Pamy, 
but they are work of a kindred type [Cf. H, Potez, V&legie depms 
Pamy jusqu'a Lamartine, Paris, 1898] ;—for though doubtless more 
Greek and Latin in their inspiration ;—they nevertheless offer the 
same characteristics;—when indeed they do not remind the reader 
of P. J. [Gentil] Bernard;—and of the Abb4 Delille : 

Pourquoi vois-jo languir ces vins abandonees 

Sous le li&ge tenace encore emprisonn4s ? 

The fragments of HernUs ;—and that it is easy to trace the same 
characteristics in them;—and to point out others which also belong 
to the eighteenth century.—Full of the ideas of Button, Andrd 
CJadnier appears in this work as an enthusiastic interpreter of the 
Ideas of his time;—and already as the poet of the “ struggle for life.* 
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and erudition, which had been bo disdainfully handled in 
the Preliminary Discourse of the Encyclopedia, come into 
fashion again. A young writer declares, in the notes he 
scribbles on the margin of his copy of Malherbe, that 
“ even when we depict modern scenes and characters, we 
must learn how to delineate them by studying Homer, 
Virgil, Plutarch, Tacitus, Sophocles, and iEschylus.” 
A little later he will write in verse : “ Feast on the 
seductive fare offered by the mighty writers of Greece, 
but avoid the heavy intoxication of that spurious and 
boisterous Permessus, where drink the harsh singers of 
the nebulous North.” Would Boileau himself have 
given different advice ? 

The reader will perhaps be surprised that in proof of 
this renaissance of the classic spirit we should cite the 
author of the Barbier de Seville and of the Mariage do 

—Like Voltaire and Condorcet he deals with the origin of religions ;— 
laying to their door most of the sufferings of humanity ;—and accusing 
the “ priests ” of having turned them to account in their own interest. 
—Finally in the third Canto he develops the doctrine of “ transformed 
sensation”;—proclaims the invincible tendency of man towards 
“ virtue and truth ” ;—and concludes by addressing a hymn to 
“ science ” [Cf. Condorcet’s Esquissc des progres de VEsprit 
humain ]This is the pure philosophy of the Encyclopedists;— 
and doubtless Chenier would have developed it otherwise than did 
his friend % Brun;—but no philosophy is further removed not 
merely from that of the Romanticists who are about to appear oil 
the scene;—but even from that of Rousseau. 

Andrd Chenier’s Idylles ;—and that without doubt it is not the 
inspiration of Oari&tys or of the Jeunc Malade, —that differs from 
that of Herm&s or of the EUgies ;—at least if this latter inspiration 
be taken os just defined.—But as Andr4 Chenier is in immediate 
touch with Greek literature;—and is in deep sympathy with Alex- 
andrinism if not with the antiquity of Sophocles, Pindar, gand 
Homer;—by dint of imitating his models his verse has a strength 
which the inconsistent, colourless verse of his rivals lacks;—but his 
poetry is not on this account in contradiction with the ideas of his 
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Figaro ? It is a fact that Beaumarchais is scarcely a 
man of letters; he is a man of business, and a man of 
business whose transactions were often or even usually of» 
no very reputable order. Few, assuredly, of his contem¬ 
poraries were less versed than he in the ancients, who were 
quite unknown to the society he frequents. His case, 
however, is only the more interesting on this account, 
and his example the more significant. For so long 
aS he followed in the footsteps of Diderot and Sedaine— 
in his Eugenie (1716) of which he laid the scene in 
England, and in the Deux amis (1770)—he did but poor 
work. However, after producing those Memoires , whose 
spiritedness excited the jealousy of Voltaire—and the work 
indeed would be wholly in the classic tradition but for 
its shortcomings in the matter of good taste and in par¬ 
ticular of good manners—it occurs to him to be the third 

time.—Or rather, while resembling his contemporaries in every other 
respect,—he is distinguished from them solely by a subtler intelligence 
of that antiquity they have ceased to understand,—and by the fact 
that he combined their admiration for their own time,—with an 
artistic sense which finds utterance in the proverbial line : 

Let us express new thoughts in verse such as the ancients wrote. 

Moreover Chenier’s doctrines are in entire conformity with the 
character of his work, as is proved,—by his protests against “ Anglo¬ 
mania”:—“The English poets . . . sad as their ever QJoud-girt sky, 
swollen as the sea that washes their shores, sombre and heavy; . . 

—and still more by the fourth of his Epitres addressed to Le Brim;— 
or again by his Poeme de VInvention ;—the precepts in which are pre¬ 
cisely those of Boileau;—but of a Boileau more emancipated, and in 
particular more cultured, and perhaps, too, more “ aristocratic ” than 
the real Boileau.—Comparison in this respect between the Po&me de 
VInvention and the Art podtique ;—and the Defense et Illustration 
de ia Langue franqaise [Cf. in particular verses 299-890].—In 
consequence, Chinier must in nowise be regarded as the “ first of the 
’Romanticists,” but on the contrary as the “last of the classic 
writers.”—Had he lived, his influence would not perhaps have 
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writer to treat the* subject dealt with in the Folies 
amoureuses and the Ecole des femmes : the guardian of the 
*old conledy, duped by the eternal ingenue. He gives this 
^Subject a Spanish background, the background of Le 
Sage’s stories and of Scarron’s plays, and he produces the 
Barbier de Seville (1775) in reading which we are re¬ 
minded of Gil Bias. In 1783 he repeats his performance, 
and the result is the Manage de Figaro. And whether 
Figaro be be, Beaumarchias, himself, drawn from the 
life, with his utter absence of scruples and his fund 
of gaiety, or, as some regard the character, a “ fore¬ 
runner of the Be volution,” he is first of all and above 
all the valet of old comedy, the last and most enter¬ 
taining of the Frontins, the Crispins, and the Scapins. 
Might we not declare, in other words, that directly 
Beaumarchais followed in the footsteps or rather re- 

absolutely modified the direction taken by literature ;—owing to the 
strength of the movement in progress;—but it is certainly in Chenier 
that the disciples and literary imitators of Rousseau would have 
found their most redoubtable adversary. 

8. Thb Wobks.—T he works of Andre Chenier ore composed of: 

(1) his poetry, forming three principal divisions: the IdyllR, the 
Elegies, and the Poems or fragments of poems. Students of his 
poetry ought to consult at least four editions: H. de Latouche’s 
edition, Paris, 1819; Becq de Fouquiere's edition, Paris, 1862, Char- 
pentier ; G. Chenier’s edition, Paris, 1874, Lemerre ; and the last 
edition issued by Becq de Fouqui6res, Paris, 1888, Charpentier;— 

(2) his prose writings, all or almost all of which have to do with 
politics;—and (3) of a somewhat brief but extremely important 
Commentary on Malherbe, first published in 1842, in the standard 
edition, of Malherbe's works (Paris, Charpentier). 

VII.— Gteorges-Louis Leclerc de Buffon [Montbard, 1707; 
t 1788, Paris.] . 

1. Thb Soxjrobs.—G rimm, Correqpondance UtUvmre ;—H&rajilt 
de S4chelles, Voyage a Montbard , Paris, 1785;—Vicq d’Azyr, Die- 
coure d# reception, 1788; —Condorcet, J Qloge de M. le Comte de Buffon, 
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suined the traditions of H6gH8ild find M^oli^te he met 
with the success he had in vain sought to achieve by 
imitating Sedaine and Diderot ? And what ite more 
characteristic of the movement of which we are endeav¬ 
ouring to determine the nature ? Apart from Voltaire’s 
last pamphlets and the concluding volumes of Buffon’s 
Histoire naturelle, which are “ continuations,” only two 
‘‘novelties” destined to survive appeared between 1775 
and 1785, two comedies whose inspiration is certainly 
“ classic,” whatever opinion be held with regard to their 
qualities or their shortcomings. 

Towards the same period, tragedy, like comedy, harks 
back to its original sources of inspiration, though with 
less happy results, in this sense that it has left us nothing, 

I will not say comparable to the Barbier de Seville or the 
Manage de Figaro , but nothing that will bear reading 

to be found in vol. iii. of Condorcet’s complete works;—Cuvier, 
Rapport historique sur leu progres des sciences naturelles, Paris, 
1810;—Flourens, Histoire des travaux et des idees tie Buffon, Paris, 
1844; and Des mannscrits de Buffon , 1859. 

Correspondance ineditc de Buffon , edited by Henri Nadault de 
Buffon, Paris, 1860. 

Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, vol. iv., 1851; vol. x., 1854; and 
vol. xiv., 1860;—Emile Mont^gut, Souvenirs de Bourgogne , 1874, 
Paris;—F. H&non, &loge de Buffon , Paris, 1878;—N. Michaut, 
ittoge de Buffcn , Paris, 1878;—C. d’Haussonville, Le salon de Mme 
Necker , Paris, 1882;—Emile Faguet, XVI IB sticle , f>aris, 1890;— 
De Lanessan’s introduction to hia edition of Buffon'a works, 1884 ;— 
Edm. Perrier, La Philosophic zoologique avant Darmn , Paris, 1884. 

2. The Man of Science and the Philosopher. 

A. Buffon'a early years .—His birth and education.—Dijon as an 
intellectual centre during the first half of the eighteenth century 
[Cf. Th. Foiseet, Le President de Brasses, 1842; and Em. de 
Brqglie, Les Portefeuilles du President Bouhier, 1896].—The 
Angers duel,—and Buffon’a friendship with the Duke of Kingston 
[dt Desnoiresterres, Epicuriens et Lettvis au XVIIP sUcle, 1879]. 
—-Buffon's travels, 1780-1782 [Cf. his correspondence].—His first 
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at the present day. After having gone the round of the 
universe, having sought for subjects in Mexico, Peru, 
China,* Malabar, and even in New Zealand, and having 
explored every epoch of the national history in quest of 
something new, tragedy at the finish returns to the 
Greeks and Nomans, and again offers us plays whose 
heroes are Coriolanus and Virginia, Hypermnestra and 
Philoctetes. It is admitted that the “ simplicity of the 
ancients is still capable of serving as a lesson to our 
luxury, a word that may be fitly used, says Laharpe, 
in connection with-our tragedies, which we have made at 
times somewhat too ornate.” The same writer opines 
that “ our overweening delicacy, in its desire to ennoble 
all it touches, may cause us to overlook the charm of 
primitive nature ”; and he concludes that while it is 
doubtless a mistake “ to imitate the Greeks in everything, 

Memoir to the Academy of Sciences;—he is appointed assistant to 
the mechanical section of that body;—and his translation of Hale’s 
work on vegetable statics, 1785.—He is appointed “ Intendant of the 
King’s Garden,” 1739;—he devotes himself exclusively to natural 
history;—and brings to bear on his studies the independent spirit 
and wide curiosity characteristic of the men of his time;—the 
qualities of his own well-balanced Burgundian temperament;—a 
temperament not without analogies to that of Bossuet;—his genius 
for assimilation;—his wealth of imagination;—and his elevated style. 
—The three first volumes of the Hvstoire naturelle . 

Of Buffon’s style;—and does it deserve the sharp criticism of 
which it has been the object;—or the jokes in doubtful taste 
that are still made at its expenseon account of the occasional 
occurrence in it of rather pompous sentences,—or somewhat garish 
touches ?—Buffon’s co-workers : Daubenton, Bexon, Gu&neau de 
Montbeillard;—and his method of correcting them [Cf. Flourens, 
Manuecrits de Buff on]. —On the other hand, his frigid treatment of 
some of the great scenes he has described or imagined has aiso ljpen 
reproached him [Cf. Em. Mont^gut, Souvenirs de Bourgogne] ;— 
a fact that might tempt one to say that these criticisms counterbalance 
or annul each other.—It is more accurate, however, to say that they 
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still so far as the expression of the natural sentiments is 
concerned, there exists no purer model than that they 
offer us in their best works” [Cf. Laharpe, Cours de 
UtUrature , part i., bk. i. f chap. 5]. It would seem, more¬ 
over, that tragedy, in returning to its early traditions, 
acquires fresh vigour; for its struggle against the melo¬ 
drama of such writers as Diderot and Mercier, or a little 
later of Guilbert de Pix6r6court, is the almost exact 
counterpart of the former conflict between the tragedy of 
Corneille and the tragi-comedy of Rotrou, Mairet, and 
Hardy. The men of the Revolution are about to go 
back a step further, for, as is well known, they will 
model their attitude in public life not on the Romans of 
Balzac or Corneille, but on the Greeks and Romans of 
Plutarch—or of Amyot. 

In the meantime another writer, a poet, and the only 
author of the time possessed of artistic feeling, harks 

are only apparently at variance;—since Buffon’s style, being naturally 
rich, and adapting itself without effort to the loftiest subjects, seems 
to fall rather below what we Bhould expect w’hen treating such 
subjects,—a circumstance that accounts for its striking us as too 
majestic, and superior in some sort to the dignity of its object—when 
it deals with less considerable matters;—and particularly in descrip¬ 
tive passages.—Buffon, moreover, can heighten bis style when 
necessary ;—and to say nothing of his rhythm, precision, and colour, 
—he has on more than one occasion attained to lyricism [Cf. the 
Hutoire naturelle de Vhomme] ;—and more than once to the level of 
the epopee [Cf. the fapoques de la 'nature ]. 

B. The successive phases of Bujfon'u thought .—Buffon’s fondness 
for hypothesis;—and how this taste, in presence of the exigences of 
the observation of nature;—and the successive acquisitions resulting 
from study,—seems to have introduced some confusion into Buffon's 
ideas.—From 1748 to 1769 he is the sworn enemy of “ classifioa* 
tiopp”;—which he feels to be artificial;—and not grounded on 
nature;—he esteems them in consequence mere aids to the memory;— 
anil what is more dangerous,—as tending to deprive man of his rank 
ae king of creation [Cf. vol. i. of the edition of the Imprimerieroyale, 
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further back still to the very beginnings of classicism : we 
refer to Andr6 Chenier, in whom Ronsard may truthfully 
be said to live again. The temptation is great to dwell at 
length on Andr6 Chenier, but his work is posthumous, and 
we can only consider him here as representative of the 
intellectual tendencies of his contemporaries or of some of 
his contemporaries. At least we can say that his inspira¬ 
tion, like that of Ronsard, was purely Latin and Greek. 
Like Ronsard, too, but with a clearer consciousness of 
the reasons for his choice, he applied himself in particular 
to the imitation of the erotic Latin writers and of the 
poets of the Alexandrian school. Like Ronsard, he held 
that all beauty, all perfection was contained in the 
masterpieces of the ancients, and in consequence, like 
Ronsard, he believed all invention, all genius even, to 
consist in clothing his thought in their immortal forms 
of expression. 

p. 4; and vol. iv., p. 483].—Hence the order he follows in arranging hi& 
matter;—passing from “domestic” animals to “wild” animals;— 
and from “wild” animals to “carnivorous” animals;—or from 
Europe to the rest of the old Continent;—and from the Old 
Continent to the New;—a mode of proceeding which amounts to 
subordinating the entire evolution of nature to the formation of 
man;—and the development of civilisation.—But between 1757 and 
1764, while studying the animals of the New World,—and laying the 
foundations, in the meantime, of zoological geography,—he perceives 
that the animals of the New World arc not the same as those of the 
Old;—that, although not the same, they are analogous;—and finally 
that they are in general smaller.—To explain these phenomena he 
sees no other way open to him than to have recourse to the influence 
of climate, food, and the rivalry between the different species;—and 
to attribute to nature a greater plasticity than he had done hitherto.— 
It is at this period that his ideas most closely resemble what will one 
day be the ideas of Darwin;—in spite of the fact that he al\8ays 
continues to regard man as a being occupying a place apart in 
nature [Cf. his nomenclature of monkeys].—Finally, between 1764 
ahd 1787 further new ideas occur to him;—which he opposes to those 
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Let us express new thoughts in verse such as the ancients wrote. 

A Pagan like Ronsard, as profoundly Pagan in his 'Idylles 
as the author of the Hymnes and of the Sonnets a Gas - 
sandre, he loved, he was affected by, he conceived nature 
in the same way as Ronsard. Sensual and voluptuous as 
Ronsard was, his melancholy, like that of Ronsard, scarcely 
differed from that of the great Epicureans. And why 
should it not be said that he was a completer Ronsard 
than even Ronsard himself, if over and above Ronsard 
he represents the reaction against Malherbe and the 
protest of the subjective against the objective school ? 
It is for these reasons, that if it had been possible to 
resuscitate Classicism, the feat would doubtless have been 
achieved by this son of a Grecian mother. But was the 
resuscitation of Classicism possible ? 

We do not think so, and for more reasons than one, 

of Rousseau [Cf. vols. vi. and vii.].—He now has a greater mastery 
of his subject.—New views abound in his work.—He writes the 
fipoques de la nature ',—and as he becomes more and more con¬ 
vinced of man’s insignificance in nature;—of the humbleness of our 
position;—and of the irrevoeablencsa of the laws to which we are 
subjected;—he seems to set a higher value on society;—an attitude 
that again brings him into agreement with the general ideas of his 
contemporaries;—and with that religion of humanity with which they 
were all of them imbued bv this time. 

• r 

C. Buffon's influence. —This is the place to examine what Buffon 
taught his contemporaries;—and to begin with, from a purely literary 
point of view, whether his Discours sur le style ,—which is merely 
the speech he delivered on the occasion of his reception at the 
Academy,—is as important as it is sometimes held to be ?—In any 
case there are two passages in it that are 01 understood and on which 
a meaning almost the opposite of that intended is put: “ The style 
is ifle man —Buffon meant by this that since ideas belong to 
■nobody in particular,—the expression we give them is our only means 
of* appropriating them;—and the passage in which he advises writers 
to make use of none but “ the most general terms," —The most 
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the first being that it had existed for a hundred and fifty 
years. Nothing human is eternal, and strive as it may to 
render the eternal aspect of its subject matter, every 
artistic ideal is subject to that decay which is the universal 
law. In the second place, if Classicism—as we have 
shown, or at least as we have endeavoured to show was 
the case—owed its definite shape as much to social as to 
literary considerations, it was inevitable that it should 
perish as the result of the exaggeration of its own prin¬ 
ciple, or in other words that it should follow the fortunes 
of the society of which it was the expression. It is much 
in the same way that the genius of the great masters 
of Italian painting was unable to prevent their art ending 
in the rhetoric of the Carracci, or, the world having 
changed, to hinder their Humanism being supplanted by 
Dutch naturalism. Finally, if French Classicism, as 
represented in its masterpieces, had been nothing more, so 

general terms are in nowise vague or abstract terms, but “ non¬ 
technical ” terms;—and to say with Buffon that what is most 
personal about an author is his manner of writing,—does not for a 
moment convey that an author’s personality is absolutely reflected m 
his style.—There are writers whose character did not correspond to 
their style;—and we have cited more than one example. 

In the case of Jluffon himself it was more especially his ideas that 
influenced his contemporaries,—or, more accurately, the consequences 
of his ideas;—for nobody has done more than, or as much as Buffon,— 
to make us fee? the insignificance of our planet;—and the boundless 
immensity of the universe ;—considerations whose outcome could not 
fail to be the destruction of the very foundations of humanism,—so 
far as they were bound up with the supposition that man is nature’s 
masterpiece;—and that the earth is the centre of the world.— 
Another consequence of the diffusion of Buffon’s ideas;—and a 
consequence almost more important,—as tending to a revolution in 
scientific methods,—was to bring men to regard the natural instead 
of the mathematical sciences as typical of science;—to substitute, 
that is, the results of experience and observation foi those of calcula¬ 
tion and meditation;—a change of attitude which, while giving a 
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to speak, than the imprint left by the French genius on 
universal literature, it is inconceivable that it could have 
avoided being driven back behind its own*frontiers owing 
to the very progress of that literature, and thus perishing 
as the result of its own triumph. The generally accepted 
ideal throughout Europe for a hundred and fifty years, 
Classicism could only endure so long as this Europe 
itself endured; but this Europe passing away, it was 
• impossible that Classicism should not be transformed and 
disorganised and at last disappear along with it. 

The truth is, it is necessary to keep clearly in view 
the fact that there was something contradictory in 
the dream of Andre Chenier. To “ express new 
thoughts in verse such as the ancients wrote ” is, 
as he proves in his own person, an impossible feat, 
for while in Oaristys or the Mendiant there are 
assuredly lines in the manner of the ancients, what do 

new and “ biological ” trend to human curiosity brought into existence 
a new mode of thinking;—the effects of which have still to be 
exhausted [Cf. Ernest Haeckel’s History of Creation]. 

8. The Works. —The mistake lias been made in all editions of 
Buffon, the first included [Paris, 1749-1804], of endeavouring to 
justify the title he himself chose for his great work, and to this end of 
printing along with his own work, and mixed up with it, the work due 
to those who continued his labours so as to fonn a “ Complete Course 
of Natural History.” It is of importance in consequence to point 
out what really belongs to Buffon in the 127 volumes of Sonnini's 
edition, 1798-1807;—or in the 90 volumes of the edition published 
from 1752 to 1805;—or in the 44 quarto volumes of the first edition. 
It comprises: 

The Thiorie de la terre ; the Histoire de Vkomme and the 
Hutoire de* quadrupidea, 15 vols. in 4to» written in collaboration 
with Daubenton so far as regards the anatomical portion, 1749- 
1767. 

‘ *The Hiatoire dea oiaeaux , 9 vols. in 4to, in collaboration with the 
Abb4 Bexon and Gu&aeau de Montbeillard, 1770-1788. 

The itpoquea de la nature , 1778. 
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these poems offer in the shape of “ new thoughts” '? In 
the same way, it is not for a writer who has ceased to 
feel and think after the fashion of Corneille or Racine 
to take their tragedies as his model: it is impossible 
to acquire the secret of their manner, while neglecting 
their fundamental ideas. That they attempted this im¬ 
possibility was the cardinal mistake of the men who may 
be termed the pseudo-Classicists of the revolutionary 
period,—Mane-Joseph Chenier, Gabriel Legouve, Nepo- 
mucene Lemercier, and how T many others besides,—writers 
who were not absolutely wanting either in talent or ideas, 
and whose rhapsodies, nevertheless, were only surpassed, 
as regards the mediocrity of their style and the abject 
poverty of their matter, by the verbose eloquence of a 
Robespierre or a Saint-Just—than which, however, they 
did less harm. And be it not said that literature “ is 
silent ”in times of civil discord. The theatres and the 

The Hittimrc des minrraiuc , 5 vols. in 4to, in collaboration with 
Andre Thouin, 1788-1788. 

And finally seven "volumes of Supplements, published, the two first 
1774-1775—the third in 1776;—the fourth in 1777 —and the three 
last 1782-1789.—The best edition is M. de Lnnessan’s, I’ans, 1884, Le 
Vasseur. 

II.—Jean-Antoine-Nicolas Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet 

[Ribemont, 1743; j 1794, Bourg-la-lteine]. 

1. Thb Sources. —Condorcet’s manuscripts preserved in the library 
of the French Institute;—F. Arago’s biography of Condorcet preced¬ 
ing his edition of the works, Paris, 1847-1849 ;— Sainte-Bcuve, 
Causerics dtt lundi , vol. iii., 1859;—Charms, Condorcet , sa vie ei sen 
oeuvres, 1863;—Ch. Henry, Correspondancc medite de Condorcet et 
de Turgot , Paris, 1883 ;—M. Gillet, L'utopte dr Condorcet, Tans, 
1883;—F. Picavet, Les Ideologues , Paris, 1891; — Dr. Itobinet, 
Condorcet , sa vie ct son oeuvre, Paris, 1895;—(iiullois, Madam ^ dc 
Condorcet, Paris, 1896. 

2. The Philosopher ;— and that it may be that he has not as yet b£en 
impartially judged ;—seeing that he is almost the only Encyclopedist,— 

2(5 
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booksellers were as busy during the storm and stress of 
the Revolution as were, of course, the orators. But with 
an entire misapprehension of the diversity of successive 
periods, and of the conditions to which eloquence and 
literature are subject, the men of the time considered it 
was possible to borrow the style of generations whose ideas 
they had ceased to share, and held that masters, whose 
supremacy was no longer acknowledged in the domain of 
thought, might still be appealed to as guides in the art 
of writing. It is found in consequence that the three 
men—Condorcet, Buffon, and Bemardin de Saint-Pierre 
—who continue to exert an influence on opinion during 
the closing years of the century, the years of the slow 
agony of classicism, have a single trait in common— 
they have broken resolutely with the past. 

It has been said of Condorcet ‘‘that he was the superior 
product of the civilisation of the eighteenth century,” and 

and even almost the only Girondin, proscribed though he was with the 
rest of the party ;—who -has not benefited by a sort of amnesty that 
is accorded the Encyclopedists on account of the persecutions they 
never suffered [Cf. above the articles dealing with the Encyclopedia] ; 
—and the Girondins because want of time did not allow of their show¬ 
ing themselves in their true light [Cf. Edmond Bird, La Ugetule des 
Girondins ].—Whether the explanation of the treatment the “ Marquis 
de Condorcet ” has met with does not lie in the facts that he was un¬ 
true to his birth ?—that the amiable woman who £>ore his name 
acquitted herself ill of the task of defending and keeping up his 
memory [Cf. Guiilois, Madame de Condorcet ] ?—and that while a 
talented man in some respects, he was a foolish one in others.—The 
truth is a greater measure of fanatioism and of credulity ;—even of 
naivetd;—have never been combined in one individual, nor has there 
ever been a man who concealed in quite a natural manner less real 
originality behind a more considerable fund of science and intelligence. 
—Still, and without any reference to his scientific labours proper,— 
hjjs edition of the Pensees and his Panegyric of Pascal, 1776, together 
with his great edition Voltaire,—the edition known as Kohl's edition, 
the promoter of which was Beaumarchais,—are among the most 
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beyond doubt he is the embodiment of what is best and 
worst in the encyclopedic doctrine. He might also be 
termed* a fanatical Fontenelle were it not for the incon¬ 
gruity of coupling fanaticism with the name of the author 
of the Entretiens. A disciple of Voltaire, a very intimate 
friend of Turgot, a member of the French Academy, 
and perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences, 
it will scarcely be held that his scientific labours bear 
witness to aiw great originality or erudition; while he 
has never been esteemed a great writer. Still, even 
to-day he exerts -a potent influence on the lives of 
Frenchmen, since the organisation of the national system 
of education should be traced in reality to his Memoires 
sur Vinstruction publique , a work whose excellence 
may best be appreciated by comparing it, for example, 
with the writings of his friend Cabanis. Then he is the 
author of the famous Esquisse d'unc histoire desprogres dc 


interesting evidence that exists of the state of men’s minds on the 
eve of the French Revolution;—a fact which alone lends Condoreet 
a considerable “ representative ” value.—A further point is that his 
influence is still felt in France;—since it was he in reality who 
organised or inspired the French system of public education;— 
while to gauge the worth of his ideas on this matter it i - sufficient 
to compare them with those, for example, of his friend Cabanis.— 
The programme of studies followed m French schools at the present 
day is conceited in the spirit of Condorcet’s views on education.— 
Finally his Esquisse d'une histoire des progrdx tie Vesprit huruain ; 
—which does honour to his courage and to his strength, or 
rather his serenity of character;—if he wrote it, as is said, whon in 
hourly expectation of being guillotined;—remains a work of capital 
importance in the history of modern thought,—European as well as 
French,—owing to the precision of outline, the wide diffusion, and the 
strong impulsion it gave the idea of Progress. 

8. The Works. —Neglecting his scientific, economic, and political 
works, which cannot be considered as belonging to the history 0 of 
literature owing to the absolute lack of any originality in their con¬ 
tents and of any merit in their style, there only remain for mention: 
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Vesprit hurnain , of which it may be said that if other 
books have expressed the idea of progress with greater 
eloquence, few have done so with more persuasiveness. 
His contemporaries were fully alive to the value of the 
work, and the National Convention was well aware of 
what it was about, when it decreed [April ‘2, 1795], on 
the recommendation of Haunou, the “ sage,” that the 
volume should be printed at the public expense and distri¬ 
buted “ throughout the territory of the Republic.” It will 
be admitted that if the progress of science be accepted, as 
it was by Condorcet, as the measure of progress in general, 
it is difficult not to be struck by the advance of human 
knowledge. The religious veneration for science still 
entertained at the present day was founded by Condor- 
cet's Esquisse , which transmitted to posterity in portable 
and handy form all the mingled error and truth con¬ 
tained in the encyclopedic doctrine. 

* 

(1) His academical panegyrics {Plages), Rome of which arc very 
uterestmg; (2) His feloge dr Blaise Pascal ;—his Vic dr M. Turgot ; 
—and his notes to Kehl’b edition of Voltaire—the majority of which 
are reproduced in Beuchot’s edition ; (8) His Esquisse d'une histoire 
des prog res de Vespnt humain; (4) His Mrmoires sur V instruction 
pubhque ; and (5) His Correspondence. 

The best, or it may be said the only, edition of Condorcet’s works is 
that edited by Arago, Paris, 1847-1849, Firmin-Didot. 

X.— Jacques-Henri Bernardin de-Saint-Piei*re [Le Havre, 
1787; i 1814, Er&gny]. 

1. The Sources.— Aime Martin, Essai sur la vie et les ouvrages 
de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, preceding his edition of the works, 
Paris, 1818 and 1826Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s correspondence, 
edited by Aime Martin, together with the latter’s Supplement aux 
Memoires de sa vie , Paris, 1826 [In consulting this Supplement , 
a%in reading the Essai , it must be remembered that Aim<5 Martin 
married the widow of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre] ;—Villemam, 
LitUrature frangaise au XVIII * siicle ;—Saint-Beuve, Portraits 
litter aires, vol. i.; Chateaubriand et son groups htteraire , vol. i.; and 
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Buffon, by his Histoire naturelle , also aided in propa¬ 
gating this veneration for science. The Encyclopedists 
had been parsimonious in their praise of him, and not to 
refer to the treatment he received at the hands of Grimm, 
he is caricatured, and spitefully caricatured, in the 
portraits the vapid Marmontel has left of him in his 
Memoirs [Cf. Marmontel, Memoires, bk. vi.l. A new 
generation, however, had already done him greater 
justice. The Epoques de la nature, issued in 1778, raised 
Buffon to the rank lie merited. The Hermes of Andre 
Chenier was inspired by the great naturalist, while 
allowing that the Abbe Delille merely rendered him 
ridiculous in his Trois Regnes, it is certain that such 
w T as not the intention of the author. Moreover, it 
was Buffon’s good fortune that, having left his work 
incompleted, it was continued by his assistants, by 
Daubenton, Gueneau de Montbeillard, Lacepede and 

Causenes du lundi , vol. 'v i. ;— Arvede TJarinc, Bernard in de Saint- 
Pierre , in the “ Grand h Ecrivains frainyiis ” series, Paris, 1891; — 
Fernand Maury, Etude svr ht vie ct les oeuvre* de Bernard in de 
Saint-Pierre, Paris, 1892. 

2. The Man and the Writer. —Ilis family and education;—liis 
adventurous youth;—his travels in Germany, Holland, and Russia.— 
A favourite with women [Cf. Maury, Essai, etc.].—He goes to the 
Mauritius in the capacity of colonial engineer, 1768.—His return to 
France, 1771,'—his quest of a wife, or rather of a dowry;—and his 
friendship with .Tean-.Tacqnes Rousseau.—He publishes Ins Voyage d 
Vile de France, 1773;—a work which procures him admittance to 
the society of Mile de Lespinasse,—and of Mmo Geoffrin-where 
he makes the acquaintance of “ the philosophers ” ;—whose adversary 
he promptly becomes owing to incompatibility of humourand also 
because d’Alembert fails to induce Turgot to accord linn a pension 
and a post.—He publishes the Etudee de la nature, 1784 ; and Paul et 
Virginia, 1787.—His role during the early years of the Revolution ;— 
his appointment aB Intendant of the King’s Garden, 1792.—|Iis 
Memoir on the “necessity of adjoining a menagerie to the Horti¬ 
cultural Garden.”—The reorganisation of the Museum causes the 
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Lamarck, who were shortly to be followed by such 
naturalists as Cuvier and G-eoffroy Saint-Hilaire. He had 
brought a new science into existence, the sciehce of 
organic life, and this fresh department of knowledge was 
about to be enriched, was daily being enriched, by the 
discussion of his bold theories as much as by his dis¬ 
coveries themselves. But since these discoveries and 
theories all tended to strip man not precisely of his rank 
in nature—where he continued to occupy the first place 
—but of the sovereignty he assigned himself in the 
natural world, they could not fail sooner or later to 
produce effects analogous to those which resulted from 
Newton’s discoveries, making of the earth, instead of the 
“centre of the universe,” merely one of the “small 
planets ” of a siderial system which is itself constituted 
by an infinity of other planets [Cf. E. Haeckel’s History 
of Creation, chap. i. and ii.] 

9 

abolition of his post.—He is appointed professor of ethics at the Ecole 
Normale [Cf. as to the Ecole Norm ale, Picavefc, Len ideologues, 
Paris, 1891, and the Livre du Centenaire de V&cole normale , Paris, 
1895]. 

Importance of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s rdle in literature;— 
and that he is eminently representative of three things:—the first 
attempts to introduce the exotic element into descriptive literature;— 
the reaction of the champions of sentiment against the abuses of 
Rationalism;—and the transformation of the algebraic style into a con¬ 
crete style instinct with life and colour.—His accounts of his travels:— 
and how they widen the horizon opened up by Rousseau in his Nou- 
velle Hei&ise. — The descriptions in the Voyage d Vile de France, 1778, 
and those in the Abb<5 Helille’s Jardins , 1782.—Opposition between 
the two writers’ manners; and how Bernardin de Saint-Pierre supple¬ 
ments and completes Buffon.—Whether the principal merit of Paul 
el Vwginie does not lie in the novelty of the backgroundand what 
would remain of the rather silly child's idyll,—if it were stripped of 
the seduction and charm- of the descriptive passages that set it off 
[<3f. Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et son groupe littfraire , vol. i M 
eighth and ninth lessons]. 
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Had Bemardin de Saint-Pierre a presentiment of some 

of these consequences ? To-day he is solely remembered 

by a brief novel, Paul et Virginie , which has caused the 

shedding of more tears than the story of “ Iphigenia offered 

up in sacrifice in Aulis.” This fate is inadequate to his 

deserts. A sincere and appreciative moralist—though 

indeed an egoist, a schemer, ambitious of success and a 

man whose gallantry has often a wheedling tone that is 

unctuous and unpleasant—Bernardin de Saint-Pierre is 

an admirable writer. The delightful and brilliant hues, 

or the delicate and nicely graduated tones with which he 

lends variety to his descriptive passages—one is tempted 

/ 

to say to his “palette ”—in the Etudes de la nature are 
too generally ignored. He aimed, too, at protesting 
against the narrow rationalism of the Encyclopedists, 
and, after his fashion, at preventing his contemporaries 
abandoning all belief in God and still more in Provi- 

The philosophy of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre;—and that it may 
almost be said to begin and end with the idea of finality.—His exag¬ 
gerations on this head ;—already in the Etudes ;—but still more in 
the Harmonies ;—which it is true did not appear until after his death. 
—The cause of these exaggerations ;—and that they are the outcome 
at once of the author’s intimate knowledge of nature,—and of his 
intention to counteract the philosophy of his century.—How they 
led Bemardin de Saint-Pierre to impeach the science of his tune ;— 
to subordinate science to morality;—and morality itself to Aesthetics. 
—That in this and several other respects Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
forms the connecting link between Chateaubriand and Rousseau; 
between the G6nie du chrishanisme and the Profession de foi du 
vicaire Savoyard ;—and between the renovation of the Christian idea 
and the crisis undergone by sentimentalism in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Moreover all three writers mark distinct stages in the renewal of 
style;—and, in this connection, that it must not be forgotten that the 
Etudes de la nature were written before the publication of the Con¬ 
fessions and the Reveries du promeneur solitaire [Cf. Corrcsjtnn- 
dance, T, and II.].—Suppleness, precision, and colour of Bemardin de 
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dence. It has to be confessed that the way in which 
he set about this task is proof that he was not what 
was termed in his tune a “ thinking head/’ £fis use 
and abuse of final causes is only too notorious, while, 
to speak plainly, his excessive sentimentalism lands him 
in sheer silliness. His chief misfortune, however, was 
to have been preceded by Rousseau and followed by 
Chateaubriand. His entire work, so far as concerns the 
thought that finds expression in it, or attempts to find 
expression amid the overgrowth of verbiage, is a mere 
development or amplification of the Lettre sur la Pro¬ 
vidence. On the other hand, considered as a champion 
of the rights of sentiment lie is merely a forerunner of, 
or is paving the way for, the author of the Genie du 
christianisme. Similarly, while his style is neither as 
sober, as vigorous, nor as eloquent as that of Rousseau, 
it is without the brilliancy, the beauty, and the stately 

Saint-Piene's descriptive stylo.—That it in the objects themselves 
that he describes, and not at all,—or to quite a secondary extent, 
—the feelings or moods the objects arouse in him.—Freshness, 
richness, and “technicality ” of his \ocabulary.—Of the nature of his 
picturesqueness;—and that it is more especially the result of a 
faithfulness of imitation;—which obtains broad effects by processes 
of the kind employed by the miniaturist. 

Last years of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre;—and that he furnishes 
another good example of the writers whose character has been 
strangely different to their style [Cf. F. Maury, Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre ].—His lectures at the Ecole Norm ale, 179o ;—and his election 
to the Institute;—he works at his Harmonica de la- nature. —His 
Mmt de Soerate [a fragment of the Harmonica ] and his Memoire Bur 
la nature de la morale , 1798.—His relations witli Bonaparte and 
Chateaubriand.—His second marriage ;—and the light which the 
circumstances under which it was contracted throw upon his 
character;—and how Aime Martin, hiH secretary, and the second 
husband of his widow,—has made of him the “respectable and 
virtuous personage” he is popularly tielieved to liave been.—The 
great edition of Paul et Virginie, 1806 [in 4to, Didot] ; —and the 
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measure of the style of Chateaubriand. His very life, 
while it has something of the adventurous character of 
the lives of Chateaubriand and Rousseau, lacks the psy¬ 
chological interest that attaches to the existence of Rous¬ 
seau, without possessing the public or almost political 
interest offered by the career of Chateaubriand. Finally, 
whether it be the fault of circumstances or his own 
fault, it cannot be said of him that lie either closed a 
finishing or started a commencing period in the history 
of literature. This honour belongs to Chateaubriand. 
It is with Chateaubriand that a really new period begins, 
and for once in history, by the greatest of hazards, it 
happens that the opening of the new period coincides 
with that of a new century. 

preface “ against the tyrants of literature and of common 'sense.”— 
His last controversies and Ins death. 

3. The Works. —Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s works comprise: 

(1) his no\els: Paul et Virqinio, 1787 ;— Arcadie , bk. i., 1788 the 
Chau mitre indienne , 1790, followed by the Cafe de Surate ',— Kmp- 
Karl, the Prierc d'Ahraham , and the fragments of the Awa;:our 
[posthumous, as are also the fragments of Arcadie* bks. li. and m.J. 

(2) The Etudes de la nature* 1784, which resumed, developed, com¬ 
pleted and exaggerated, form the Ha r mom ex de la nature, first pub¬ 
lished in 1815. 

(3) Of his political works and a certain number of short writings, of 
which the principal are: Les vents d'un Solitaire , 1790;—and the 
Esxai sur Je » n-Jarques Rousseau [1820], 

(4) The Voyage d Vile de France , 1773, and a certain number of 
notes or narratives of travel | Holland, Prussia, Poland, Russia], 

The best, though very imperfect, edition of the works is that of Ainie 
Martin in 12 voIh. 8vo, Paris, 1820, Dupont, to which should he 
adjoined the Correspondence, also very incomplete, in 4 ols., Paris, 
1826, Ladvoeat. 
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One of the first results of the waning of the classic 
ideal was necessarily to emancipate “ the individual,” to 
restore to him his natural independence, and to make of 
him, in the words of the ancient philosopher or sophist, 
“the measure of all things,” The ego, formerly pro¬ 
nounced “hateful,” and as such kept in subordination, 

THE AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 
First Period 

From the Publication of the “ Gdnie du Christianisme ” 
to the First Performance of the “ Burgraves ” 

1802-1843 

I—Frangois-Rene de Chateaubriand [Saint-Malo, 1768; 
f 1848, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Marie-Joseph Chenier, Tableau de la literature 
frangaiae en 1810;—Essai sur la vie et lea ouvrages de Chateaubriand , 
vol. i. of Pourrat’s edition, Paris, 1838;— Chateaubriand’s Prefaces in 
the same edition of his works;—and the M&nioires d'outre-tombs, 
Bird’s edition, Paris, 1898. 

Sainte-Beuve, Portraits contemporains , vol. i., 1834; Chateau- 
bihand et son groups littdraire, 1849; Causeries du lundi, vol. i., 
1850; ii., 1850 and 1851; x., 1854; and Nouveaux lundis, vol, iii., 

894 
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recovered its sovereign rank, and once more found in 
itself its object, its adequate justification, and its final 
cause. • Such, as we have seen, were the views of the 
author of the Confessions ; and the renown he had won 
seemed to have proved the truth of his opinion. For the 
originality for which he had been admired, for which he 
had been feared, without its nature being very clearly dis¬ 
cerned, what else was it, at least in the main, than his 
contempt for fashionable conventions, than the jealous 
care, the savage obstinacy with which he had avoided 
being contaminated by current prejudices, than his violent 
assertion of his personality in the face of these conven¬ 
tions and these prejudices ? 

If Kousseau, however, had been a mere impassioned 

1862;—A. Vinet, Mme de Star! et Chateaubriand, professorial lec¬ 
tures delivered at Lausanne in 1844;—A. Villemain, M, dr Cha¬ 
teaubriand, sa. vie, hcs ouvrages, ei sun injluence, Paris, 1858;— 
De Marcellus, Chateaubriand et son temps, Paris, 1859;— L. de 
Lom&iie, Esquisses bmgraphiques et Jitteraires, 1849, 1861, 1862; 
— J. Danielo, Les conversations de M. de Chateaubriand, Paris, 1864; 
—H. de Bonder, Eloge de Chateaubriand, 1864 ;—Em. Faguet, XIX* 
slide, Paris, 1887;—De Lescure, Chateaubriand in the “ Grands 
Ecrivains fran^ais ” series, 1892. 

P. de Saman, Les endiantemens de Prudence, Paris, 1869;—A. 
France, Lucile de Chateaubriand, Paris, 1879;—P. de Raynal, Les 
correspond ants de Joubert, Paris, 1888 ;—A. Bardoux, Mme de Beau¬ 
mont, Paris, JL884 ; Mme de Custmr, Paris, 1888; and Mme de Duras, 
Paris, 1898;—G. Pailhes, Chateaubriand, sa femme et scs amis, 
Paris, 1896;—Rene Kerviler, Essai d'unc bio-btblwgraphic de 
Chateaubriand , Vannes, 1895. 

2. The Man and the Writer. — His birth, education, and early 
years;—and to what a slight extent they throw light on his char¬ 
acter,—seeing that Lesage, for example, and Duclos were of Breton 
extraction, as he was;—that Maupertuis and Lamennais were born, 
as he was, at Saint-Malo ;—and that Bonald and de Maistre camg, as 
he did, of a good family.—His sub-lieutenancy in the regiment of 
Navarre, 1780;—his presentation at court;—his first stay in Parts ; 
;—and his departure for America, 1791.—He returns to France, but tit 
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advocate of the theories of individualism, a mere “self¬ 
exhibitor,’' so to speak, his cynicism would rather have 
tended to estrange a certain proportion of his admirfers and 
in particular of Ins imitators. It must on no account be 
overlooked that when the Confessions saw r the light in 1782, 
they aroused at first a general impression of disgust. “ I 
am astounded to think that I should have veritably wor¬ 
shipped Rousseau,” wrote Mine de Boufflers, “ for it 
seems to me that his Confessions might be the work of a 
stable-man, or of some one of even lower rank” [Lettre 
a Gustave III., May 1, 1782;. A few years later, after 
the publication of the last six books of the Confessions , 
Yolney, who represents the opinion of a different circle, 
urged the same objection against the work in plainer and 

once joins the “Emigrants,” 1792;—and ser\es in Conde’s army, 
1792-179J1.—His v ears of hard ship and privation;—his residence in 
London;—and the Kxwi sur Irs Jteeoluftons. 1797.—The death of 
Ins mother, 1798;—and his conversion.—lie conceives the idea of his 
Genie tlu ehristiamsme. —His return to France, 1800.—Publication of 
Atala, 1801;—and of the Genic du eh r inti anisine. 1802.—The second 
edition of this latter work and its dedication : “ To the First Consul, 
Citizen.”—Chateaubriand is appointed Secretary to the Embassy at 
Rome ;—and French Minister in the Valais lie resigns his post on 
account of the execution of the Due d'Enghien.— He commences the 
Martyrs and goes on a journey to the East.—Publication of the 
Martyrs, 1809; and of the Itineraire de Parts a Jerusalem, 1811.— 
Elected a member of the Academy, 1811.—The Emperor refuses to 
approve the speech he was to have made at his reception by the 
Academy,—a circumstance which definitely converts him into an 
irreconcilable enemy of Napoleon.—His pamphlet, l)e Buonaparte 
et des Bourbons, 1814;—and how its success forced Chateaubriand 
to abandon literature for politics.—His literary work is now termi¬ 
nated ;—whatever additions he may make to its volume ;—and after 
the disappointments caused him by the Government of the Restora¬ 
tion,—his rdle will be confined during twenty-five years to observing 
the effects of his influence ;—which a poet [Th. Gautier, in his His- 
toire du romantisme ] has happily summarised by saying:—that he 
“restored the Gothic cathedral ”;—“ threw open to men the immen* 
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stronger terms. Writing in 1796, lie deplores the fact 
“ that the author ol‘ Emile , after having had so much to 
say oi> the subject of nature, should not have imitated 
the discretion of nature who, while exposing to view what 
is so designed as to flatter the senses, has hidden in our 
bowels and covered with a thick veil what threatened to 
shock our delicacy” [Cf. Lemons d'Jiistoire in vol. vi. of 
Volney’s works]. At the same time, however shameless 
Bousseau may have been in his boastful exposure of his 
shortcomings, it is nevertheless a fact that the citizen of 
Geneva was a moralist; and it was the moralist in him 
that the philosophers more particularly disliked, but that 
their adversaries especially esteemed, a circumstance which 
explains how it comes about that Bousseau, by a crown- 


sity of natuie from which they had been shut off” ,—and “invented 
modem melanchol v. ” 

A. How Chateaubriand widened mid renewed our feeling for 
nature ;—on the one hand lyv giving the additional charm oi splen¬ 
dour of colouring to the still* “ monochrome ” descriptions of 
Rousseau;—by the way m which he expanded into frescoes thu 
“miniatures” of Bernardin de Samt-lherre;—by the vivid reflection 
of his own ardent personality he introduced into his descriptions;— 
and on the other hand bv the diversity of the seeuen he sketched:— 

♦ «. i » 

now borrowing his material from the still virgin nature of North and 
South America;—now bringing into sight the poetry of the calmer, 
temperate nature of his own land ;—-now indulging m a melancholy, 
a sadness, and a majesty worthy of the country round Rome.— 
Further he gave completer expression than any of his predecessors 
to the secret affinities that exist between nature and man ;—to 
relationships and “ correspondences ” ;—which are themselves repre¬ 
sentative of a relationship still more remote;—that between nature 
and its Creator;—and here is perceived the bond of union in his 
work between th e feeling for nature and the religious sentiment. 

B. Of the apologetic value of the “ Genic da chnstianismc ” ;—and 
that to estimate it, it is specially necessary to consider the work m 
connection with the needs of its author's time.—The desideratum at 
the period in question was to “reinstall ” the religious sentiment in 
its rights;—while to counteract the philosophy of Voltaire, it was 
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mg and most characteristic singularity, is at once the 
man whose Gontrat social was the gospel of Robespierre 
and Babeuf, and the man who is found to be the intel¬ 
lectual ancestor of Mme de Stael and Chateaubriand. 

At the same time we are far from asserting that Mme 
de Stael or Chateaubriand refrained from imitating the 
individualism of Rousseau. It would be hard to point 
to more “personal ” novels, to novels that is that more 
strongly resemble confessions, than Bene , Delphi ne, or 
Corinne. There were certainly fewer personal revelations 
in the Nonvelle Helo'isc, and at a later date we shall not 
find completer or more sincere confessions in Adolphe or 
in Indiana. It is her own cause that Mme de Stael pleads 
both in Delphine and in Corinne , while Chactas and 

urgently necessary to define the rdle of Christianity in civilisation.— 
Chateaubriand accomplished this task by showing in lus own way 
that art and literature themselves as well as morality are indebted to 
religion for “ new beauties” ;—and by shoving what Christianity has 
done in the way of awakening sentiments unknown to the ancientb; 
— and of procuring human nature satisfactions of a profound order.— 
Proceeding on these lines, he established throe points, which, since 
his time, have secured general adhesion;—the dissidents being con¬ 
fined to some few freemasons;—the first point is that a believer is 
not necessarily a fool or a knave ;—the second that “ Voltairianism ” 
is contrary to historical truth;—and the third, that supposing all 
religions to be false, the reality of the “ religious sentiment” would 
still subsist. K 

C. Chateaubriand's influence on the develojiment of the historical 
sentiment ;—and that to appreciate it, it is sufficient to compare the 
Martyrs with Voltaire’s Histories;—for whatever be the measure of 
absolute truth offered by his Franks, his Gauls, his Romans and his 
Greeks;—and the point is open to discussion owing to the advance 
in accuracy of modem research;—they do not resemble one another; 
—a circumstance which distinguishes them from the Greeks and 
Rogians of pseudo-classic tragedy.—This amounts to saying that he 
possessed the art of “ individualising ” historical epochs ;—as he had 
individualised natural scenes ;— a side of his talent to which justice 
is done by Augustin Thierry [Cf. below, the article Augustin 
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Eudore as well as liene were no other than Chateaubriand 
himBelf in real life. The Memoires d'outrc-tombe would 
serve to remind us of this latter fact if we were tempted 
to forget it, and in the case, of Mme de Stael, who has 
left no Memoirs, we have the evidence of Mme Necker 
de Saussure [Cf. her Notice in vol. i. of Mme de Stael’s 
works]. “Her object in writing was far more to give 
expression to her feelings than to execute works of art ” ; 
or again: “ Comine represents an ideal Mme de Stael, 
and Deljphine, Mme de Stael as she really was in her 
youth.” In a word, Chateaubriand and Mme cle Stael 
were the creators of the novel that is at once psycho¬ 
logical and lyric, of the novel whose effusions may 
be said to be nothing more than the unrestrainable 

Thierry] . —Of the importance of this innovation in art;—and how 
by becoming the principle of what Romanticism will term local 
colour;—it contributed to the renovation of poetry;—to the re¬ 
novation of the mode of writing and conceiving history ;—and ev en 
to the renovation of criticism;—since traces of the influence of 
Chateaubriand arc to be detected in Villcmain, Sainte-Beuve, and 
Renan. 

Chateaubriand’s political career ;—and that it is of slight interest as 
regards its bearing on the history of ideas.—Chateaubriand’s political 
writings and speeches added nothing to his glory;—while the articles 
he wrote for the Journal des Dibats between 1824 and I860 did the 
utmost harm to the monarchy of 1815 ;—and to the cause of which their 
author was tjie champion.—Of the element of self-sufficiency which 
he introduced into the literature of his time.—The Mimoires d'outre- 
tombe ;—and that they do not differ in character from Rousseau’s 
Confessions ;—but that they deal in places with more important 
interests ;—in appreciating which Chateaubriand has been guided in 
general solely by his personal vanity.—Whether the Memoircs d'outre- 
tombe are Chateaubriand’s masterpiece ?—and that while no doubt 
they have not detracted from his renown as a writer, the rhetorician 
is too often manifest in them beneath the poet;—and not onlyjblie 
rhetorician but the actor;—while, a graver matter still, they invite 
doubt as to the sincerity of their author's convictions.—The hfsfc 
years of Chateaubriand;—the Abbaye-au-Bois and Mme Recamier’s 
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outpourings of a personality which reveals itself in 
giving vent to them. In spite of this, however, it 
must not be overlooked that it was the moralist in 
Kousseau who attracted the two writers, and his hold 
over them was due to the possibility they thought 
they saw of utilising his ethics as a basis on which 
to reconstruct all the lie volution had ruined, to the 
beginning or the promise of a new order of things they 
fancied was contained in his works. It was because she 
thought she had found a firm foundation for her hopes 
of progress in the Profession de foi da vicaire Savoyard, 
that Mine de Stael, on the morrow of the Terror, wrote 
an entire book witli a view to proving “ that reason 
and philosophy were continually acquiring fresh vigour 

circle.—Publication of the Mvmoires d'outre-tomle, 1849;—and the 
controversies around the name of Chateaubriand that arc the result. 
—Sainte-Jieuve’s booh on Chateaubriand ;—the caution with which 
it must be read ; —and that the judgment of posterity on Chateau¬ 
briand 1ms still to be pronounced. 

8. The Works. —Chateaubriand having supervised during his life¬ 
time the issue of Ins Complete Works m 86 \olumos, Pans, 1886-1889, 
Pourrat;—we might confine ourselves to gn ing the contents of 
the 86 volumes, were not the arrangement of the matter in them 
really too arbitrary, and chronology too little respected. The 
principal titles and dates that should be borne in nund are the 
following; Ebsai sur les revolutions , London, 1797 Alta la, 1801 ;— 
Lc genie <lu Christian is me and Erne, 1802;— Les Maityrs, on le 
Trwmphe de la religion ehretiennc, 1809 Itinera ibe de Paris d 
Jerusalem , 1811; — X>t; Buonaparte ct des Bourbons, 1814;— Les 
Natchez, 1826;— Voyage en Amerique, 1827 \~Etudes historiques, 
1831. 

The Congres de Verone ;—and the Vie de M. Bance ;—which arc 
not included in Pourrat’s edition, were published respectively in 1888 
and 1844. 

Vols. xxvi. to xxxu. of the edition m question contain the miscel¬ 
laneous political writings and the speeches, vols. xxxiii. and xxxiv. the 
Essa/i sur la litterature anylaise, and vols. xxxv. and xxxvi, the 
translation of Paradise Lost. 
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amid the innumerable misfortunes of the human race.” 
Again, if the religious sentimentalism of Chateaubriand 
Dad not been the outcome of his birth and education, he 
too would have found in this same Profession de foi the 
essence of his Genie dit christianismc. 

As proof that Chateaubriand and Mine de Stael were 
logically as well as chronologically the descendants or 
successors of Kousseau, the fact would suffice that at the 
time of the appearance of La UtUraturc (1800) and the 
Gfolic da cliristianisme , the two works are indeed, to 
start with, pronounced to be in opposition, and Fon- 
tanes, although not as yet at the head of the Uni¬ 
versity organised by Napoleon, rails somewhat bitterly 
at Mme de Stael on the score of her chimerical, 

II. Anne-Louise-G-ermaine Necker, Baroness de Stael- 
Holstein [Pans, 1766; | 1817, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Notice sur les ,ccrits et Ic raractere de Mme de 
Stael [by Mme Neeker do Saussure] preceding the edition of the 
Complete Works, Paris, 1820;—O. d’Haussonville, Lc union de Mme 
NecJcer , Paris, 1882; —Saintc-Beuve, Portraits dr femmes , Mme dc 
Stael, 1836; Chateaubriand et son groupe lift era-ire , 1849; and 
Nouveaux lundis, vol. ii., 1862;— A. Micliiels, Histoire de3 Idees 
littdraires an, XIX 1 2 ’ siecle, Paris, 1843 ;— A. Vinet, Mme de Stael et 
Chateaubriand ;— Baudnllart, Ploge de Mme de Stael, 1830;— G. 
Merlet, Tableau de la Literature franraise sous le premier Empire, 
Paris, 1877;— Lady Blennerhasset, Mme de Stael et son temps ; 
— Em. Faguet, Politiques et moralistes au XIX 1 siecle, Pans, 1891; 
— Albert Sorel, Madame de Stael , m the “ Grands Ecrivains frantjois ” 
series, Paris, 1890;— G. Brandes, Die Hauptstromungcn der Lite - 
ratur des 19 Jahrh under Is, 5th edition, Leipsic, 1897. 

Mme Lenormant, Madame de Stael et la grande-duchesse Louise, 
Paris, 1862;—Saint-Ren4 Taillandier, La Comtesse d’Albany, Paris, 
1862;—Dejob, Mme de Stael et VItalic, Paris, 1890. 

2. The Role of Mmh de StaAl. —Mme de Stael may be showrj to 
have had a threefold influence on the development of contemporary 
ideas;—and, according to her own expression, her influence was 
u European ” or cosmopolitan,—as befitted the birth of the daughter 

27 
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“indefinite perfectibility.” He did not perceive that 
perfectibility for the author of La littirature means 
“ moral perfectibility,” of which she expected great things, 
while she expected little or nothing from the progress of 
science or philosophy. She does not quarrel for a 
moment with science and philosophy, but she regards 
them merely as means to an end which is the moral 
•amelioration of humanity. There are persons, however, 
who are fully alive to what escaped the attention of 
Fontanes, and they combine to a man against Mme de 
Stael and Chateaubriand without troubling to draw fine 
distinctions between the two, whom they even place on 
occasion in the same category as Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre. But those who adopt this attitude are found to 

of the Neckers.—She rescued what was worth preserving of the spirit 
of the eighteenth century;—she reunited the “literatures of the 
North ” and the “literatures of the South ” ;—and she laid down the 
principle of what is to-day known aB the Feminist movement or 
the movement in favour of Women’s Rights. 

A. The Lettres sur Jean-Jacques Rousseav, 1788;—and her work 
La litUraitire, &c., 1800.—In what respoct these two books, although 
the Revolution intervened between their publication,—are the out¬ 
come of the same inspiration;—and are conceived in the spirit of 
the eighteenth century as regards the confidence they exhibit in 
the power of reason;—in the adequacy of natural religion;—and in 
the indefinite perfectibility of the human race.—Originality of the 
volume La litberature ;—and the abundance of its author’s “ views ”; 
—which are always intelligent, often ingenious, and sometimes pro¬ 
found.—Theory of the distinction betweeu the literatures of the North 
and the South ;—and that it is a fruitful theory. 

B. Her book De VAllemagne ;—and of the progress it indicates in 
the development of its author’s ideas.—Her eyes opened by the 
objections of Fontanes and Chateaubriand to her book la Litt&rature; 
—enlightened by a wider experience of life;—having visited Italy and 
undergone its charm;—and in turn restrained or stimulated by the 
conversation of the visitors to Coppet;—Mme de Stael does not 
Abandon her early ideas;—on the contrary, in a certain sense, her 
estimate of the literature of the North is too favourable;—conceived 
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be precisely the former enemies of Rousseau; they are 
the men who are continuing the traditions of Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedia—the “ Ideologists,” in a word. 

They are numerous and influential, for besides having 
the control of almost all the newspapers, while they are 
on the eve of invading the reconstituted and reorganised 
Academies, they lack neither merit nor talent. Les 
Buines are but little read at the present day—unless it be 
in Germany, where new editions of the work are frequent 
—and yet Volney must be regarded as one of the founders 
of exegesis and one of the reformers of philology. The 
real significance of the celebrated book of Cabanis, Les rap¬ 
ports duphysique et du moral , is that it contains the germs 
of the science of psychological physiology, or of psycho- 

as it is in a spirit of opposition to the Empire;—and affected as it is 
by her tendency, as a woman, to be attracted by novelty.—But in this 
new work she demonstrates admirably that the “ social spirit,” after 
having been the soul of French literature, has become the cause of 
its disorganisation;—and that French literature, in consequence, 
can only be regenerated by going to new models for inspiration;— 
models whose originality will emancipate it from obsolete conven¬ 
tions ;—and serve both as an example of and to promote a taste for 
liberty.—The next step will be the constitution by all concerned of a 
Western or European civilisation;—of which literature will be the 
common expression;—and whose characteristics will be substanti¬ 
ally the same in Paris and Berlin, in London and Saint Petersburg. 
—The object*, of this literature will bo the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of humanity;—a goal which brings us back to the book La 
liiterature ;—but an improvement achieved more especially by moral 
or religious means;—a stipulation that brings the writer into touch 
with the Genie du ch/nstianiame ;—and thus re-establishes at the 
close the harmony which existed between Mme de Stael and Chateau¬ 
briand at the opening of their literary careers. 

C. Mme de Stall's novels ;—and that the two most important of 
them, Delphine and Corinne , are in reality a protest against woman’s 
lot in modem societies;—as regards the obligation she is under to 
submit to opinion on every occasion;—the obstacles she encounters 
in the way of developing her “ superiority ” when she happens to be 
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physiology to employ the term in use to-day. Destutt de 
Tracy, too, the author of the Elements d’idtologie , has 
more than one illustrious contemporary at the present 
time. These writers, however, are assuredly not men of 
sentiment, and nothing is more foreign to them than the 
tendency to melancholy that characterises Mme de Stael, 
or than the poetry of Christianity; if indeed it ought 
not to he said that they are resolutely hostile to the 
melancholy of Mme de Stael and the fanatical opponents 
of the doctrines of Chateaubriand. The ideas of the 
authors of La litterature and the Genic da christianisme 
are as little to the taste of Garat, for instance, or of 
Ginguene, or of the other writers on the Decade, which 
although the philosophic organ of the period, accords its 


exceptionally gifted;—and the price she is made to pay for this 
superiority.—It should be added that the eloquence of the protest is 
increased by the fact that,—according to the expression employed 
by Mme Necker de Saussure,— “if Corinne represents an ideal Mme 
de Stael, Delphme shows her as she really was m her youth ” ;—and 
thus it is that Mme de Staid's novels pave the way for those of the 
author of Indiana and Valentine. 

3. The Works.—T he works of Mme de Stael are composed of: 

(]) Her novels:— Mirza, Adelaide ct Theodore , the His to ire de 
Pauline , written about 1786 and first published, together with the 
curious Essai sur lee Fictions , in 1795 ;— Delphine , 1802;—and 
Corinne , ou de Vltahe, 1807. 

(2) Her critical works :—Lettres sur les ecrits et le caiucttre de J.-J. 
Rousseau , 1788 ;—De VInfluence des passions sur le honhewr des 
individus et des nations, 1796; —La litterature considMe dans sea 
rapports a/vec les Institutions soda les, 1800; —De VAllemagne , 1810, 
which was destroyed by the Imperial police, and reprinted in Loudon 
in 1813 and in Paris in 1814;—and inflexions sur le suicide , 1812. 

(8) Her political writings:— Reflexions sur le prods de la Reine , 
1798;—her apology for her father: Du caractbre de M. Necker et de 
sa*vic privee , 1804;—the Memoirs she has entitled: Dix am/nies 
djfixil ;—and the Considerations sur la revolution franqaise. These 
last two works were published in 1818 by her son and her son-in-law, 
Baron A. de Stael *and the Due V. de Broglie. 
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hospitality to the most slippery productions of citizen 
Parny. The men of science, for their part, the true 
men of, science that is—those whose immortal discoveries 
have counterbalanced or compensated the sterile abund¬ 
ance of the literature of the Revolution and the Empire, 
Laplace and Monge, Berthollet and Fourcroy, Chaptal, 
Cuvier, Lamarck and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire,—are scarcely 
more favourable to the new sentimentalism. Their 
opinions will one day be profoundly modified, together 
with their interests, but for the moment, as becomes the 
true descendants £hey are of the preceding generation, 
their chief concern is the free exercise of their “ thinking 
faculty,” and in their eyes even the “rewarding and 
avenging” God of Voltaire is a mere hypothesis, in 

Mine de Stael also wrote some poetry and essayed the drama. 

The authentic edition of her works is that of 1820-1821, 17 
volumes, Paris, Treuttel et Wurtz. 

III.— Ideologists, Men of Science, and Philologists. 

The role of the ideologists,—who were long regarded as merely 
“the tail end of the Encyclopedia” and treated m consequence by 
historians,—has recently been given its rightful importance In M. 
Ferraz in his Histoire de la Philosophic pendant la Br valid ion 
[1789-1804], Pans, 1889;—and by M. F. Pieuvet in Ins Ideologues, 
Paris, 1891. The Ideologists included Stunt-Lambert, Sieves, 
Garat, Tracy, and Laromiguiere,—and they were frequently to be 
met with in the offices of the newspaper La IB cade philosojduque. 
—They frequently met, too, at the house of Mme Hehetius at 
Auteuil [Cf. Guillois, Le salon de. Mme Helved ns, Pans, 1894; and 
La Marquise de. Condoreet, Puns, 1896j ; —or at that of t’ondoreet’s 
widow, who had become the intimate friend of the tubuiie Muilla- 
Garat.—They were the uncompromising champions of the purest 
Encyclopedic principles,—which they defended against Chateaubri¬ 
and, Mme de Stael and the First Consul [Cf. Jules Simon, Une 
aeadimie sous le Directoirc , Pans, 1884J. 

Some of them had leamngs towards science; — Cabanis, for 
example, the author of that famous book Les liapports du physique 
et du moral, 1802;—or were even genuine men of science: Lamarck 
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whose? absence the movements of the heavenly bodies 
or the manufacture of beetroot sugar would go on 
equally well. The critics and the erudite* hold 
similar opinions. “ That the French genius needs 
to be regenerated by an infusion of more generous 
blood” is not at all the view of such men as Daunou, 
Marie-Joseph Chenier, or Hoffmann, of an entire genera¬ 
tion of skilled Hellenists that included Clavier, Villoison, 
and Boissonnade, of Courier himself, the author of the 
Lettre a M. Benouard (1810), an artillery officer who 
would give the Genie du christianisme, La litter ature, 
Delphine, Attala and HSloise into the bargain for an 
unpublished manuscript of Longinus or an Homeric 
scholiast! Furthermore, they are all suspicious of, they 

or Etienne Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, for instance;—and this is the place 
to note the prodigious development between 1789 and 1810 or 1815 
of the natural sciences [Cf. Cuvier, Rapport sur les progres des 
science* naiurelle #] ;—the methods in use which are about to creep 
into criticism and literature.—The articles in the Decade [Cf. Picavet, 
loc. cit.} .—Samte-Beuve belonged, to begin with, to this school [Cf. 
Camenes du lundi, vol. xiii.J ;—and it will be seen that Auguste 
Comte was a product of it as well. 

Another group which included Volney, Daunou, Guiguen4 and 
Fauriel;—and with which Raynouard had points in common;—give 
a new direction to exegesis [Cf, Volney, Lemons d’histoirc, 1795; 
Recherches sur Vhistoxre ancienne , 1814]—or lend precision [Cf. 
Daunou] and significance [Cf. Fauriel] to literary history ;—convert¬ 
ing it from a mere subject of curiosity into what will be called 
later on “ the science of the products of the human intelligence ” 
[Cf. Sainte-Beuve’s articles on Fauriel and Daunou in his Por¬ 
traits coniemporwins , vol. v.; and Renan, L'avenir de la science, 
1890] ;—while from the “philosophy of history” as understood by 
Voltaire,—they derive a conception of history which, though more 
or less open to discussion, is genuinely philosophic.—It is right to 
add that the consequences of their efforts do not make themselveB 
felt at once,—and in the meantime the development of the new 
literature goes on, not merely unaffected by, but in opposition to 
thek influence. 
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believe they have grounds to be suspicious of, the 
“Baroness" de Stael and the “Viscount" de Chateau¬ 
briand 4 They seem to be afraid that these “ aristocrats " 
may one day contemplate reinstating the old regime;— 
and they are greatly mistaken in entertaining this fear; 
they have too little confidence in the work of the Revolu¬ 
tion !—but who will be surprised at their apprehensions 
on the morrow of the Restoration, and if attention be 
directed no longer to the author of the Monarchie selon 
la Charte , or to that of the Considerations sur la Revolu¬ 
tion Franqaise, but to the Vicomte de Bonald, Comte 
Joseph de Maistre and the Abbe de Lamennais ? 

These men, of a surety, are as much “ politicians " as 
writers, and if their earlier works,—which coincide with 


IY.-Louis-Gabriel-Am'broise de Bonald [Milhau, 1754; \ 
1840, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —H de B [onald], Notice sur la vie ct lea o uvrages 
de M. le vicomte de Bonald , Paris, 1841;—Barbey d’Aurevilly, Leu 
Prophetes du passe, 1851;—Sainte-Beuve, Causenes du lundi, vol. n 
1851;—A. Nettement, Histoirc dr. la Literature sous la Jdestauration , 
Paris, 1858;—Em. Faguet, Politiques et moralistes au XIX C siccle, 
Paris, 1891;—Henry Michel, L'ider de V ft tat, Paris, 1895. 

2. The Theorist of Authority. —Two of his sayings arc insepar¬ 
ably associated with his name:—“ man is an intelligence served by 
organs”;—and “literature is the expression of society.”—He is the 
author, too, p,s is well known, of a bold paradox concerning the origin 
of language :—and of a remarkable essay on the subject of divorce.— 
Above everything else, however, he is the “ theorist of authority ”;— 
and the man who,—combatting the author of the Esprit des Lois ; 
—or that of the Central social ,—has done more than anybody else 
to establish that society is the work neither of men, nor of nature ;— 
but of God Himself.—Less eloquent than Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
and less ingenious than Montesquieu ;—he has yet contrived to find, 
with a view to varying his enunciation of this his unique or principal 
idea,—forms of expressions whiuh are not only variedbut often of 
the utmost brilliancy and precision.—There are thinkers who “ writ j ” 
and others who “ speak ”: Bonald “ formulates ” ;—and for all these 
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the issue of L'Allemagne or are even anterior ti the 
GSnie du christianisme —attracted but little notice, their 
talent, nurtured in solitude and ripened in obscurity, 
now shines forth with all the more brilliancy. All 
three of them enter the arena at the same moment; and 
it will be seen, it ought to be seen, if their efforts be 
regarded attentively, that it is against individualism that 
all three of them more especially direct their attacks, 
though they are not acting in concert, and are even as 
yet unacquainted with one another. Their contempo¬ 
raries do not realise the situation at once, and public 
opinion insists on regarding the Essai sur Vindifference 
en matibre de religion (1817), Bonald’s Becherches philo - 
sophiques (1818), his Pape (1819), his Soirees de Saint- 

rcasons, having been the metaphysician of the religious revival,— 
he deserves more attention than is often given him in histories of 
literature. 

3. The Works. —Bonald’s chief works are: his Thcorie du pouvoir 
politique ct religieux dan# la socifHe civile, 1796;—his Essai analy- 
tique sur lea lois de Vordre social , 1800;—his Divorce consiflere 
rclativement a Vetat dnmestique ct a. Vetat dc socictr, 1801;—his 
Legislation primitive, 1802;—his Iicchcrches philosophig tics sur les 
premiers objets d,e nos connaissanccs morales , 1818;—two volumes 
(1819) of articles that appeared in the Mercurc de France from 1801 
to 1810;—a few speeches and various short political or religious 
writings. 

The best editions of Bonald’s works are Lo (.'lore's edition, Paris, 
1817, 1819, 1843;—and Nigne’s edition, Paris, 1864. * 

V.— Joseph Marie de Maistre [Chambery, 1753 ; f 1821, 
Turin]. 

1. The Sources. —Sainte-Beuve, Port-Royal, iii. chap. 14, 1887- 
1839 ; Portraits htteraires, ii., 1848; and Causenes du lundi , vol. iv., 
1851, vol. xv., 1860;—Barbey d’Aurevilly, Les prophites du passi, 
1851 ; —Edmond Scherer, Melanges de critique religieuse , Paris, 
1859;—L. Binaut, Joseph de Maistre in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Dqpember, 1858, and February, 1861;—A. Nettemcnt, Histoire de la 
litterature frangaise pendant la Restaur ation, Paris, 1853;—Albert 
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PSt&sbourg (1821)., and Lamennais* second volume 
merely as the most furious onslaught of which the 
philo^ppliy of the eighteenth century has as yet been 
the object. After having previously attempted to destroy 
the authority of Montesquieu, Bonald—the most sys¬ 
tematic, and in appearance, but in appearance only, the 
least impassioned of the three—now measures himself 
with Condorcet and Condillac. Joseph de Maistre, on 
his side, has taken in hand Bacon and Voltaire, much 
as Voltaire formerly tried to account for Pascal and 
Bossuet. His choice of Voltaire as the object of his 
attacks is the explanation of more than one analogy 
that may be pointed out between his manner and 
that of Bossuet. He has fought his way, so to 


Blanc, Memoircs ct correspondanre diplomatique dc M. de Maistre, 
Paris, 1858-1861 ;—G. Merlet, Tableau de la htterature franca me 
sou8 le premier Empire , Paris, 1877 ;—Em. Faguet, Politiques ct 
marahstcH an XIX siccle, Paris, 1891;—F. Descotes, Joseph de Maistre 
avant la Revolution, Pans, 1899 ; 'and Joseph de Maistre pendant la 
Revolution, Paris, 1895 ;—M. de Lescuve, Le comie Joseph de Maistre , 
Paris, 1899;—G. Cogordan, Joseph de Maistre in the “Grands 
EcrivainH fru-n^ais ” series, Pans, 1894. 

2. The Man and the Whiter. —His birth, youth, and education 
[Of. Descostes, he. cif.] ;—his early writings : Elor/c historique de 
Victor-Amidee III., 1775; and Ad reuse a la Convention nation ale , 
1794.—Ilis stay at Lausanne.— Cinq Paradoxes a la Marquise de 
M***, 1795 [published in 1851] ;—and of the importance of a study 
of this work with a view to defining J. de Maistre’s talent;—since 
the book is proof that none of his eon temporaries had a greater 
taste for paradox ;—or greater leanings towards preciosity.— Les 
Considerations sur la France , 1796. —The King of Sardinia appoints 
him his Minister at Bamt Petersburg, 1802 ;—a\ here he resides until 
1817 ;—and composes liis principal works : the Essai sur le pmneipe 
ginirateur des constitutions pohtiques, 1810;—the Traite de 
Plutarque sur les delais de la justice divine (translation), 1815;— 
his book Du Pape, 1819;—his Soirees de Saint-Petcrsbourg and 
his Essai sur laphilosophie de Bacon. t * 

Of the general inspiration of J. de Maistre’s writings;—and that it 
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speak, through Voltaire to Bossuet, and identifying 
himself as Bossuet had done with the idea of Provi¬ 
dence, of which he might be termed the lay apostle, 
the grandeur of his doctrine is reflected at times in the 
character of his style. Lamennais, on the other hand, 
the most impetuous, violent, and gloomy of the three, 
singles out Kousseau,—the Rousseau of the Discours sur 
Vinegalite and of the Contrat social , with whom he will 
one day fall into line! The public, be it repeated, does 
not always understand them, does not clearly perceive 
whither they are bound, does not gauge the significance 
of their principles. They themselves have no inkling of 
the amalgamation that will shortly be made by certain 
thinkers between their ideas and those now coming into 

is in accord with that of Bonald’s writings.—Both propose to reascend 
the stream of thought;—to effect the overthrow of the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century;—and to re-establish the authority of religion 
on its ruins.—Pc Maistre’s superiority over Bonald lies in his having 
been mixed up to a certain extent m affairs of State;—and more 
especially in his having possessed an admirable gift for writing;—a 
gift enhanced by his aristocratic superciliousness;—-and his indefatig¬ 
able “ combativity.” 

The “ theologian of Provideuco ” ;—and how all de Maistre’s works 
hinge upon his desire to prove that the world is governed by God.— 
The Considerations sur la France ;—and that, guided by the idea of 
Providence, nobody has been more alive than de Maistro to the 
“apocalyptic” character of the French Revolution.—Hit^admiration 
for France;—and how it shows itself even in his invectives.—His 
books on the Oallican Church and on the Pope;—and that their 
object is to show the injury Franco has done itself;—everj time it 
has become estranged from the Papacy;—considered as the instru¬ 
ment of Providence on earth;—and the centre that cannot be 
departed from without error.—The Soirdes dc Saint-Petersbourg ;— 
how characteristic is the sub-title of the book: “ Conversations on 
the temporal government of Providence ”;—and of the connection 
between the Sowees de Saint-Pdtersbo urg and the Exa/men de la 
phitbso&hie de Bacon ;—if what de Maistre attacked in particular in 
Voltaire was the philosophy of the Essan sur lea Moours ;—and in 
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exislence of Saint-Simon and his school. Still, they have 
a following, and are more successful in their onslaught on 
the Encyclopedists, the Ideologists, and the Be volution 
than was Mme de Stael with all her intelligence or 
Chateaubriand with all his genius; though they are more 
imbued than they believe with the spirit of the revolution, 
a fact that makes them witnesses to its “ satanic ” or 
apocalyptic character—to use the expression of Joseph de 
Maistre. 

It cannot be doubted that the Meditations, which 
appear in 1820, and the first Odes , which are dated 1822, 
are due in a certain measure to their inspiration. Bonald 
and Lamennais, both of them frequenters of the aristo¬ 
cratic salons of Paris, are among the privileged few to 

the Esaai eur lea Moeura the Baconian conception which, by excluding 
the consideration of final causes,—excludes all action of God Himself 
on the world. 

Joseph de Maistre’s style;—and that in certain respects it is a 
kindred style to that of BosHuet;—which may be explained by the 
fact that, among all the truths of religion, they both of them concerned 
themselves more especially with the idea of Providence.—A further 
resemblance between Bossuet and de Maistre lies in the fact that the 
essence of their character,—which was gentleness,—differs from the 
character of their style;—in the same way, and so to speak to the 
same extent.—As, however, they are separated from each other by a 
century;—and that the century is that of the Encyclopedia;— do 
Maistre has §n insight into matters of which Bossuet was necessarily 
ignorant;—while he possesses faults Bossuet was without. 

De Maistre’s insulting violence in controversy;—and his tendency 
to paradox.—His defence of capital punishment [Sotrecu, 1st con¬ 
versation] ;—of war [Ibid., 7th conversation] ;—of the Inquisition 
[Lettrea A un gentilhomme ruaae] .—Whether he would not have 
done his cause greater service had he displayed greater modera¬ 
tion?—and that in any case, had he done so, more credit would be 
accorded him;—if not for certain strange theories with wnicli^his 
writings are strewn;—and certain more than hazardous predictions 
[Cf. Conaidirations, ch. iv.] ;—at any rate for a number of fruitful 
and profound ideas;—to which he gave his imprint;—if indeed 
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whom the Meditations are first communicated t|Cf. 
Correspondance de Lamartine , April 13,1819]. Lamartine 
writes to de Maistre (March 17, 1820) : “ M. de Ronald 
and you, Monsieur le Comte . . . have founded an 
imperishable school of lofty philosophy and Christian 
politics ... it will bear fruit, of a kind that may be 
judged in advance.” To his contact with or to the 
conversations of de Maistre, Lamennais, and Bonaid, 
he owed, perhaps, that vigour and decision which 
weaned him for a moment from the vagueness in 
which he aspired to lose himself; and it is possible 
that in the absence of their influence the Meditations 
would have been merely “pure as air, sad as death, and 
soft as velvet ” [Cf. his letter of April 13, 1819]. Again, 

it ought not to be said that he was the first to promulgate 
them. 

3. The Works.— Joseph de Maistre’s works include : his Con¬ 
siderations sur la France, 1796, a work it is of extreme interest to 
compare with the writings of Burke and Fichte;—the Essai sur le 
principe gtndrateur des constitutions politiqups, 1810-1814;—his 
book Du Pape, 1819;—the Eglisc gallicane , 1891 [posthumous] ;— 
the Soirees de Saint-Pctersbourg, 1821 ;—and the Examcn de la 
philosophic de Bacon, first issued in 1836. 

Two volumes of his Letters and Unpublished Short Writings were 
issued in 1851 [Lyons, Vitte et P«Srussel] by his son Comte Budolphe 
de Maistre;—while M. Albert Blanc edited in 1858 his Political 
Reminiscences and in 1861 his Diplomatic Correspondence [1811- 
1817], Paris, Michel Levy. * 

There is an edition of his complete works in 14 volumes, Lyons, 
Vitte et Perussel, 1884-1886. The last Bix \ olumes contain the two 
volumes issued in 1851, M. Albert Blanc’s three \ olumes, and some 
two hundred unpublished letters. 

VI.—Paul-Louis Courier [PariR, 1772; j 1825, Veretz, Indre- 
et-Loire]. 

1. The Sources. —Arrnand Carrel, Essai sur la vie et les icrits de 
P4L. Courier , preceding the edition of the Works, Paris, 1884 [the 
Notice is dated 1829] *,—Bainte-Beuvo, Causcries du lundi, vol. vi,, 
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there are the familiar opening lines of the first preface to 
the Odes : “A dual intention underlies the issue of this 
book,*a literary intention and a political intention, but in 
the mind of the author, the latter is the consequence of 
the former, for poetry is only to be detected in the history of 
mankind when it is judged from the pinnacle of monarchical 
ideas and religious beliefs Is not this the place to recall 
the fact that before the publication of the Odes , Victor 
Hugo was on terms of close intimacy with Lamennais? 
fCf. Victor Hugo raconte par un temoin de sa vie, ii. 38]. 
Such pieces as La "Vendee, Quiberon, Les Vierges de Verdun 
and Buonaparte , did not belie the declarations of the pre¬ 
face ; and the author, if we are to believe Stendhal, 
becomes the favourite poet of the “ Ultras,” a destiny he 

1852;—A. Nettement, Liitcralure francaise anus la Restauratimi , 
Paris, 1853. 

2. The Man and the Writer; —and that he deserves to be remem¬ 
bered if oiil,y for the originality of-his figure ;—while in the army, he 
did little else but perpetually desert his post;—in his public life he 
affected to be a “ peasant,” while engaged in translating Greek authors 
into the French of Amyot;—and in his best writings he combines the 
most delicate sense of style with a rare rudeness of thought.—What 
were his reasons for siding with the Liberal opposition under the 
Bestoration;—and whether the principal of them was not his failure 
to secure admission to the Acaderaie des Inscriptions, 1818 ?—In any 
case, it is from this moment onwards that he becomes irreconcilable ; 
and that he*3ssucs his bitterest pamphlets;—though his views did not 
prevent his being in private life the most exacting of landlords;— 
the most pitiless of masters;—and the harshest of creditors;—and 
that a knowledge of this side of his character makes it possible not to 
attribute his murder to the “ bigots ”;—as is still done in some histo¬ 
ries [Cf. Paul Albert, Literature franqaise au XIX' siMe, vol. ii.]. 

8, The Works.— Paul-Louis Courier’s works comprise :— his imita¬ 
tions or translations of the ancients, among which may be mentioned 
his translation of the Pastorals of Longinus, of some fragments of 
Herodotus, and of Xenophon’s short work on the leading of cavalry. 
The choice of this last work is pure affectation, while his translation 
of “ Daphnis and Chloe” is extremely heavy and pedantic.—(2) His 
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deserved, seeing that neither Lamennais, Bonald, Jir de 
Maistrehad denounced more energetically “ the saturnalia 
of atheism and anarchy ” or treated with loftier contempt 
the “ sophistical and licentious writings of the Voltaires, 
the Diderots, and the Helv6tius.” 

The literary effect of the Meditations and the Odes on a 
generation whose favourite poets were Andrieux, N6pomu- 
cSne Lemercier, Casimir Delavigne, and Pierre-Jean de 
Beranger may he imagined. While Beranger, for example, 
was laboriously rhyming such songs as La bonne vieille 
or Le Dieu des bonnes gens, —masterpieces it may be, 
but masterpieces in what would be the lowest branch of 
writing if the vaudeville did not exist,—French poetry 

literary pamphlets: Lettre a M. Renouard, 1810; and the Lettre d 
MM. de VAcademie des Insrnjdions, 1819;—and his political 
pamphlets : Petition aux deux Chtnnbres, 1816; —Lettres au Redac- 
teur du “Censeur 1819-1820;— Simple Dtscours (written in connec¬ 
tion with the subscription for the acquisition of Chambord), 1821;— 
Proems de Paul-Louis Courier, 1821 ;—Petition pour des Villageois 
qu'on empeche dc danser, 1822;—and the Pamphlet des pamphlets, 
1824.—(8) Diverse fragments, the most interesting of which is the 
Conversation chez la duchesse d'Albany (composed in 1812);—and 
(4) a volume of Letters, often reprinted under the title Lettres de 
France et d'ltalie (1797-1812). 

The best edition of Paul-Louis Courier’s works is that in four 
volumes, Paris, 1834, Paulin and Perrotin. 

VII.—Pierre-Jean de Beranger [Paris, 1780; f l§57, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.—S ainte-Beuve, Portraits eontemporains , vol. L, 
1882, 1838; Causeries du lundi , vol. ii., 1850; and Nouveaux lundis, 
vol. i., 1861. 

B4ranger, Ma Biographic ; also his Correspondence edited by 
M. Paul Boiteau in 1860. 

Gustave Blanche, Revue des Deux Mondes, June, 1850;—Emile 
Mojito gut, Nos morls contemporains f 1857 and 1858;—Savinien 
Lapointe (the cobbler poet) Memmres sur Biranger, 1857;—Ernest 
Kfnian, La Philosophic de Btramger, in the Jowmal des Dibats, 
December 17, 1859;—Paul Boiteau, Vie de Biranger , Paris, 1861;— 
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in ske Meditations, was reaching heights it had never 
perhaps attained to, and in the hands of the poet of the 
Odes the “ bronze lyre” was yielding notes such as had 
not been heard since the time of Ronsard. That the 
scale of “ values ” had changed could only be doubted by 
a few belated Voltairians. What till quite lately had 
been taken to be poetry was now seen to be a mere 
caricature or spurious imitation of the genuine article. 
Was there any comparison between the lofty design and 
vigorous colouring of Hugo’s Buonaparte, or the volup¬ 
tuous melancholy of the Lac , and the prosaic declamation 
of a Messenienne on “ the need of union after the de¬ 
parture of the foreigners”? The pseudo-lyricism of the 

N. Peyrat, Birangcr ct Lamennais , 1861;—Arthur Arnould, Beranger, 
ses amis et ses ennemis , Paris, 1864;—Jules Janin, Beranger et son 
temps, Paris, 1866;—Brivois, Bibliographic de Vocuvrr dr Beranger , 
Paris, 1876;—Legouve’s Notice preceding the Beranger dcs licoles, 

1894. 

2. The Songwriter ;—and, in this connection, of the song in 
Franco prior to Btfranger.—Tanard [Cf. MarmontcPs Memoirs] ;— 
and Desaugiers [Cf. Chansons et Poesies diverses de Dcsaugiers, 
Paris, 1827, Ladvoeat].—The heartrending character of their gaiety ; 
and the vulgarity of sentiment displayed by their songs.—But if it is 
desired to trace BtSranger’s “ ancestors,”—it is necessary to go back 
to the Chansonnier Maurepas ;—and his work is then found to be the 
result of a combination of the political song:—the erotic song;—and 
the “Bacchic” song;—but, on the other hand, there is nothing 
whatever or the “popular ” vein in his work.—Of a serious error that 
is still made in this connection;—and that there is nothing m the 
entire work of Beranger,—which recalls cither the customary melan¬ 
choly ;—or the habitual frankness;—or the naive generosity of the 
popular mind;—his songs, on the contrary, bring the expression of 
what is most “ bourgeois ” in the French temperament. 

Of another error made in connection with Beranger;—and con¬ 
sisting in representing him as a “ simple, easy-going fellow ” of the 
stamp of La Fontaine;—who himself was, nothing of the kind j Cf. 
above article La Fontaine] ;—the truth being that he could haitlly 
have displayed more unfairness, perfidy, and cunning than he did in 
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classicists, of a Chfinedolle, a Fontanes, a Lebrun-PiJ&are, 
even of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau himself ceased to exist in 
presence of this revelation of a new poetry. For*a few 
years to come, efforts will be made, solely for political 
reasons, to bolster up the doomed traditions, but their 
supporters will be restricted at last to readers of the 
Gonstitutionnel, to a few aged Academicans, and to the 
most narrow-minded and retrograde element in the so- 
called “ liberal*’ bourgeoisie. 

There were other symptoms that pointed to a revolu¬ 
tion in literature, and first among them was a growing 
and, while not a new, a henceforth reasoned enthusiasm 
for foreign literatures. This disposition was neither the 

his conflict with the Government of the Restoration [Cf. Le Fils du 
Pape, VEnfant dr bonne Maison, Ira Reverends peres and le Vieux 
cnporal] .—It w’ould be impossible to flatter more skilfully passions, 
which Beranger does not seem to have shared himself;—as it would 
be impossible to turn to more ingenious account, with a view to 
sowing suspicion and hatred, a more shallow [Cf. La Nature , le Lieu 
des bonnes gens] ;—or more ignoble philosophy [Cf. lea Ftiles, lea Deux 
Sceurs, etc.] ;—or a more indecent suggestiveness [Cf. le Vieux cihba- 
tavre, les Cinq stages, etc.].—There is no need to go further afield for 
the reasons of Beranger’s popularity;—reasons moreover which are its 
justification ;—if this taste for suggestiveness ;—this refusal to think ; 
—and this spirit of opposition for the sake of opposition;—are unfortu¬ 
nately among the most assured characteristics that are included in 
the expression “ gauloiserie.” L 

Still, it cannot be contested that there is infinite art in certain of 
Beranger’s songs [Cf. la Bonne vmlle , le Vieux cehbataire , les Cinq 
Hages , le Vieux caporal , etc.].—There is art in hiB choice of his 
choruses;—which almost always express in a single verse the theme 
of the entire song;—while he always leads up to the chorus with the 
utmost ease and naturalness [Cf. Mon habit , les Cartes , la Fille du 
people, le Vieux vagabond ].—There is still more art in the way in 
whjph his songs are “ composed ”;—they may be said to be so many 
“ genre ” pictures;—appealing directly to the eye;—and inviting 
illustration.—Of the depiction of bourgeois life in BGranger's songs; 
— and that there exists no surer evidence respecting;—or more 
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least J unexpected nor the least natural result of the 
great wars of the Empire. Over a period of twenty 
years ,a mixture of races to which nothing similar had 
been seen for centuries, had taken place on the battle¬ 
fields of Europe, where the blood that had been slied had 
ended in cementing, as it were, a sort of European 
community. “We should aim at having a European 
bent of mind,” wrote Mine do Stael, around whom, at 
Coppet, an entire school had grown up, whose labours, 
after perhaps inspiring hers, now' complete, continue and 
prolong them, l-hrough the wide-open breach there 
enter not only Shakespeare, accepted without restriction, 
but the Italians Alfieri and Manzoni, and the Germans 

accurate and more faithfully limned representation of the life of the 
lower French middle-class between 18115 and 1880.—Again there i- 
much art in the wav in which the rh.vthm of the Songs is suited to 
the sentiments they convey ;—as also in the choice of expression ;— 
and ui the clearness of the style.—Of Beranger as a writer,—and that 
some few rather ridiculous lines do not prevent his having a right to 
this title.—As has been said of lmn with propriety ; “he is a great 
prose writer who has fitted his prose with rhymes.” 

On the other hand it is difficult to term him a poet;—though 
doubtless he has here and there been successful m giving poetic 
expression to such poetry as is occasionally offered by bourgeois life 
[Cf. la Bonne vteille , le Vieux celibataire ] ;—and, m this connec¬ 
tion, of the poetry of old age m Beranger’s work.—Occasionally, too, 
he has struejj a patriotic note [Cf. le Vieux drapeau , h Cinq nun, les 
Souvenirs du peuple J.—In general, however, he lacked force and, still 
more, elevation when expressing strong sentiments.—lie was also 
wanting in generosity of feeling;—and far from having raised the 
Song to the level of the Ode;—it was on the contrary the triumph 
of the Ode;—and in general of Romantic lyricism;—that opened 
people’s eyes to the “ prosaicness ” of Beranger’s songs. 

Beranger’s correspondence ;—and that incomplete though it is,— 
though the four volumes of it we possess may not justify a the 
enthusiasm of his admirers;—it is a part of Ins work that merits 
attention.—It contains nothing very striking;—and nothing that he 
evidence of conspicuous large-mindedness;—but it completes our 

28 
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Schiller, Goethe, Burger, Novalis, and Hoffmann, xo be 
followed shortly by the philosophers Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelling. Nor must the Scotchmen Thomas Reid and 
Dugald Stewart be forgotten. The events of 1815 
accelerate the movement, which is furthered, too, by the 
returning emigrants, of whom it would be a mistake to 
believe that they have “ neither forgotten anything nor 
learned anything” during their exile : they have learned 
English or German, and that France does not consti¬ 
tute the universe. In this way, during the early years 
of the Restoration, between 1815 and 1825, there comes 
into existence a common mode of thinking and still more 
of feeling; the limits of the old horizon are extended, 

insight into Beranger’s character; — and shows us, behind the 
BGranger of popular legend, a dexterous, cautious, and calculating 
man;—and a writer who has never been surpassed for the skill 
with which he turned his popularity to the utmost account.— 
The literary criticism in BGranger’s correspondence [Cf. Sainte- 
Beuve, Nouveaux lundis, vol. i.].—His last years,—his death,—and 
his “ funeral.” 

8. The Works.—B^ ranger’s works are practically restricted to his 
Songs, of which the principal original editions are those of 1815, 
Paris, Eymery ;—1821, Paris, Firmin Bidot ;—1825, Plassan;— 
1827, Brussels;—1834, Paris, Perrotin;—and 1857 (his last songs), 
Perrotin. 

Sainte-Beuve [Cauteries du lundi , vol. ii., 1850] has proposed the 
following more critical classification of his songs: (1) <s Id-fashioned 
gongs , in the style of Panard and Besaugiers: le Boi d'Yveiot ; la 
Gcmdriole ; M. Grdgoire ;—(2) Sentimental songs, such as le Bon 
veiUa/rd, le Voyageur, les Hirondelles ;—(8) Party and patriotic 
songs [among which one is surprised to see Sainte-Beuve, who is 
usually less accommodating, include le Dieu des bonnes gens\ ;— 
(4) Satirical songs , such as le Veniru or the Clefs du Pa/radis ;—(5) 
Poetic songs , such as les Contrebandiers, le Vieux vagabond , les 
Boh&wiens. 

We have already said that to the Songs have to be added BGranger’s 
Memoirs, Ma Biographic, 1857, and his Correspondence in four 
volumes. 
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ather they disappear, and literary cosmopolitanism 
comes into being. It differs from the old humanism 
in this, that instead of taking Greco-Latin culture for 
its foundation, it proposes to appropriate, to assimi¬ 
late as completely as possible, what is most national in 
the “ national ” literatures; and the universality it aims 
at is an universality, not of abstraction or generalisation, 
but of composition, under the sway of which each element, 
far from renouncing, will develop its originality owing to 
its very contrast with the other elements. 

m 

To this evolution of criticism corresponds a parallel 
evolution of history, or rather the two are identical, if 
space and time, as Kant has just demonstrated, form 

VIII.—Hugues-Felicite-Robert de Lamennais [Saint-Malo, 
1788; 1 1854, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Lamennais’ Correspondence ;—Sainte-Beuvc, 
Portraits contemporains , 1882, 1884, 1836; and Nouveaux land is, 
vol. i., 1861, and vol. xi., 1868. 

Censure de cinquantc-six propositions extraites des Merits de M. dc 
Lamennais . . . par pi auteurs evcques de France , Toulouse, 1836;— 
the papal Encyclical Mtrari vos . . . printed in Lamennais’ volume 
Les Affaires de Home , 1836-1837;—and the Encyclical Suujulari 
nos ... to be found in the same work. 

Ange Blaize, Essai biograpliique sur M. de Lamennais, 1857;— 
E. Forgues, Notes et Souvenirs, preceding his edition of the 
G 0 rresp 0 nda 4 f.ce de Lamennais, 1859;—Ernest Renan, Lamennais et 
sea ecrits, 1857 [in his Essais de morale et de critique] ; —Edmond 
Scherer, Lamennais , 1859 [in his Melanges de critique rehgiruse] ; — 
Louis Binaut, Lamennais et sa philosophic, in the Itevite des Deux 
Mondcs , August 15, 1860;—Ravaisson, Happort sur les prog res de la 
philosophic en France au XIX’’ sidclc, 1868;—P. Janet, La philosophic 
de Lamennais , 1890;—E. Spuller, Lamennais, Paris, 1892;—A. 
Roussel, of the Oratory of Rennes, Lamennais, d'apres des documents 
irUdits, Rennes, 1892;—Mercier, S. J., Lamennais d'apres t s a 
correspondance ct de recents travaux , Paris, 1893;—P. Le Cannet, 
La J&unesse de Montalemhert , Paris, 1896;—Em. Faguet, Politiques 
et MoraUstes , Paris, 1898, 
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together but one and the same category of pure reason. 
The sentiment of the diversity of places is inseparable 
from that of the diversity of periods; and thfe two 
combined constitute local colour. The honour of having 
revealed the importance of this conception to his contem¬ 
poraries must be ascribed to Augustin Thierry, for without 
any desire to belittle the merit that accrues to Yitet for his 
Etats de Blois , or to Vigny for his Cinq-Mars, it must yet 
be borne in mind that these two works were preceded in 
1825 by the His to ire de la Conquete de V Angleterre par les 
Normands. The part taken by Augustin Thierry in 
the formation of the doctrine of liomanticism has been 
underestimated, and it is time to repair this injustice, 

2. The R6le of Lamennais ;—ami that nobody perhaps, m recent 
times, has exerted a moie considerable influence on the history of 
religious ideas. 

Lamennais’ birth and early education.—His early writings : the 
Reflexions sur I'rtat dr V Eghse rn 1808, suppressed by the Imperial 
police ;—and the Tradition dr VEglisr sur Vinstitution drs rceqncs, 
1814.—His visit to England, 1814-1815;—and the issue of the first 
volume of the Essan sur Vindifference en matiere de religion, 1817.— 
Emotion aroused by this work;—an emotion that is increased by the 
publication of the second volume in 1821.—Lainennais, attacked by 
a portion of the French clergy,—is defended by de Maistre and 
Bonald [Of. de Maistre, Correspondence, September, 1820; and 
Bonald, Melanges] .—He replies himself to these attacks in his 
Defense de VEssai sur Vindifference, 1821;—the fftst effect of 
which work is to make him numerous enemies at Rome.—He visits 
Rome, 1824.—His return to France.—Foundation of the Mimorial 
ratholique and of the Association for the Defence of Religion.— 
Publication of the Progres de la, Revolution et de la guerre centre 
VJ&glise , 1828-1829.—Lamennais’ conflict with M. de Frayssinous and 
M. de VatimeRnil.—The revolution of 1880, and the foundation of the 
newspaper VAvenir. —Fresh difficulties.—Second journey to Rome, 
1882.—Lamennais’ submission, dissolution of the Catholic Association, 
afid definite suppression of VAvenir, 1882 [Cf. Affaires de Rome ]. 
—Lamennais’ difficult situation.—He publishes his Paroles d'un 
croyamt, 1884.—Prodigious effect of this book [Cf. Sainte-Beuve, 
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sinc| it may be that of all the conquests made by 
Romanticism it is Thierry who realised one of the most 
durahle. 

Ought a like reparation to be accorded the writers on 
the Globe or, on the contrary, has not somewhat too 
much been made, in almost all histories of literature, 
of the group whose principal members were Ampere and 
Rdmusat, Dubois and Magnin ? Goethe, who read them 
with an assiduous attention which was explained in part 
by the terms in which they were accustomed to speak of 
him, esteemed them “ supremely daring ” ! [Cf. Conver¬ 
sations with Eckermann]. To-day, we are rather inclined 
to smile at the daring of Jean-Jacques Ampere and 


Portraits contemporaiux, 1884].—The Encyclical Sxngularc nos . . . 
1884, and the condemnation of Lameunais.—He rejoins by issuing 
the volume entitled Les Affaires <ic Home, 1886,—which brings to a 
close the first series of his works and the first period of his life. 

Whether the second period of his life differs as profoundly from 
the first as Lamennais himself believed ?—and that in realitv. although 
the means he resorted to were different,—it might almost be contended 
that the end he had m view remained substantially the same. 

His aim was to establish the sovereignty of religion amongst men ; 
—and it was to this end that he wrote the Rssai sue l'uuhfferenee ;— 
while as several ways of attempting to effect his purpose were open 
to him;—he began by calling on “ the old-established sovereignties 
to league themselves” against the growing progress of irreligion.— 
Perceiving^ however, that the old-established so\ crcignties were onl\ 
disposed to defend snch of the elements of religion as they believed 
to be serviceable to their own interests;—and seeing that m con¬ 
sequence of their attitude the suspicion with which they were 
regarded by the political parties tended to fasten on religion itself;— 
he conceived the idea of separating religion and politics;—and, as 
Iienan appropriately puts it, of constituting a religious party;—an 
idea which was the starting-point of the movement which lias since 
come to be known as u Liberal Catholicism.” 

Rome, for reasons of which she was alone the judge,—-though they 
were not without their political value m 1886,—refused to follow lus 
lead, or to allow horself to be enticed into adopting this policy,— 
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Charles Magnin; and which of their writings seerj. to 
call for mention ? Let it simply be said then that they 
had their share of influence both as continuatoys of 
Mme de Stael, and as having formulated the principle 
of the distinction between “literary” works and works 
that do not belong to literature. In this latter connec¬ 
tion, it might be said that the theory of art for art is 
contained in germ in their writings, surprised though 
they Were destined to be to see it evolved therefrom. 
They also helped Romanticism to emancipate itself from 
a political tutelage it was beginning to find burdensome. 
For all these reasons, even if they cease to be read, 
they will not be grudged the gratitude that is due to 


Lamennais’ rupture with the Papacy was due to motives which he 
has set forth himself [Cf. Affaires de Rome ];—and m this way he was 
brought to state the question m the following terms: “What is 
Christianity considered m its relation to human societies ? What is 
it that characterises it ? What order of thoughts and sentiments has 
it developed in the world V On what fundamental ideas of right and 
justice has it established the mutual relations between men ?—But to 
the question stated in these terms,—which are tantamount to the 
suppression of history,—ho could only give one answer;—he who 
at an earlier date had founded religion itself on the authority of 
,k universal consent *’;—and this answer was that Christianity and 
democracy are one and the same thing. 

Wo have here the origin of what has since been called “ social 
Christianity” or “Christian Socialism ”;—the irresistible trend of 
which is towards pure Socialism,—directly it breaks away from 
authority and tradition.—Nevertheless we return to the point from 
which we started;—and Lamennais* error does not consist in his 
having contradicted himself;—but in his having desired- to establish 
between the two terms religion and democracy,—an identity which 
would render them always convertible;—while it left him no 
alternative but to be a pure democrat,—should the Church refuse 
to admit this identity. 

Lafeennais* other writings;—and how inferior they are to his 
earlier productions;—if an exception be made in favour of Ms Msquisse 
d'ww philosophic , 1841-1846 whioh has been said with truth to 
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thosji who are sincere lovers of literature and who faith¬ 
fully serve its interests—though without contributing 
much, to its glory. In the articles of the Globe, as in 
the lectures at the Sorbonne, towards the same period, 
of Villemain, Guizot and Cousin, the old and the new 
aesthetics,—university criticism and Bomantic criticism,— 
endeavoured to effect their mutual reconciliation: an 
effort attended, it must be confessed, with only a limited 
measure of success. 

Numerous definitions have been given of Bomanticism, 
and still others ace continually being offered, and all or 
almost all of them contain a part of the truth. Mine de 
Stael was right when she asserted in her Allemagne that 

be “ a philosophy of evolution” [Cf. Paul Janet, La philosophic dc 
Lamcnnais}’, —while it contains Home of the finest passages he has 
written [Cf. his Eslhchque] .—Still, his great works are liis early 
works :—and it is by them that the writer must be judged.—He is 
one of the most powerful of contemporary writers,—but his peculiarity 
is that while his style is one of the least “personal” that can be 
mentioned,—few authors have held “ stronger ” ideas.—His style, too, 
which was *very harsh to begin with [Of. Essai sur Vindifference, 
vols. i. and ii.] ,—softened down as he grew older [Cf. his accounts of 
his journey in the Affaires de Rome ];—while if there are traces of 
imitation and declamation in the Paroles d'un croyant, —there is 
poetry as well. 

8. Tele Works.—T here are two editions of Lamennais’ complete 
works, one in twelve volumes, Paris, 1836-1837, P. Daubrec and 
Cailleux ;—and the other in ten volumes, Paris, 1844, Pagnerre.—Both 
editions are very incomplete, and to the writings contained in these 
editions must be added:— Amschaspands ct Darvands, 1843;— Le 
detul de la Pologne, 1846;—the Esquissc d'une philosophic, 1841- 
1846;—the Melanges pliilosophiques et polihquca , 1856;—liis trans¬ 
lation of the Gospels;—and his translation of the Dh ine Comedy 
[posthumous], 1855-1858. 

Of hiB correspondence, still very incomplete, has been published 
up to now: 2 vols. in 1859, Paris, Paulin;—2 vols. in 1863, I%ris, 
Dentu;—1 vol. in 1884 (Correspondaiwe avtc M. de Vilrollgs ), 
Paris, Charpentier;—1 vol. in 1897 (Correspondancc avec Monta• 
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“ Paganism and Christianity, the North and the Sttutl'f, 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, chivalry and the institu¬ 
tions o£ Greece and Rome,” having divided between-them 
the history of literature, Romanticism in consequence, in 
contrast to Classicism, was a combination of chivalry, the 
Middle Ages, the “literatures of the North” and Chris¬ 
tianity [Cf De V Allemagne, part ii., chap. ii.]. It should 
be noted, in this connection, that some thirty years later 
Heinrich Heine, in the book in which he will rewrite that 
of Mme de Stael, will not give such a very different idea 
of Romanticism! On the other hand, Stendhal, for his 
part, was not wrong when he wrote in 18*24 : “ Roman¬ 
ticism is the art of acquainting the nations with those 

lembert), Paris, Perrin;—and 1 vol. in 1898 ( Correspondancc avec 
Benoit d'Azy), Paris, Pernn. 

IX—Stendhal (Marie-Henri Beyle) [Grenoble, 1788; [ 1842, 
Paris]. 

1. The Sources.— Journal de Stendhal, Paris, 1888 ; Vie de Henri 
Brulard, Paris, 1890; Souvenirs d'egotisme, 1892, posthumous works 
published by M. Casimir Strvicnski;—It. Colomb, Notice sur la vie at 
las ouvrages dc Beyle , preceding Hetzel’s edition of the Chartreuse de 
Par me, 1846. 

H. de Balzac’s article (1840] printed at the end of Hetzel’s 
edition of the Chartreuse de Panne; —1\ Mtrimoe, H. B., Pans, 
1850;—Sainte-Beuve, Causenes du luridi, vol. ix., 18f4;—Taine, 
J Essais de critique et d'lastoire , Paris, 1857 [the article is only 
to be found in the 2nd edition] ;—A. Collignon, L'art et la 
vie de Stendhal , Paris, 1868;—A. Paton, Henri Beyle . London, 
1874 ; — Emile Zola, Les rornancicrs naturalistes , 1881; — P. 
Bourget, Essais de psychologic con tempo rain e, Paris, 1888 ;— 
Edouard Rod, Stendhal, in the “ Grands Eerivains franfais ” series, 
Paris, 1892. 

2. The Writer ;—and to begin with, of the traces there are in his 
wor{ of the influence of the Ideologists and even of the Encyclo¬ 
pedists.—Stendhal’s first masters : Montesquieu, Marivaux, Duclos, 
Helvetius, Cabanis.—Henri Beyle’s military and administrative career 
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literary works which, given the state of their customs or 
their beliefs, are susceptible of procuring them the greatest 
possible degree of pleasure ” [Cf. Racine ct Shakespeare], 
It has been remarked, however, in regard to this declar¬ 
ation, that, if “ Romanticism” were merely equivalent to 
“ Modernism,” Racine, Boileau, and Voltaire would have 
been Romanticists in their time, a proposition that is 
wholly indefensible. Shall we recall yet other defini¬ 
tions, that of Hugo for example After asserting in 
1824, in the second preface to the Odes , “that he was 
absolutely ignorant of what was meant by the Classic 
school and the Romantic school,” he nevertheless defined 
Romanticism, three years later, in the preface to Crom- 

1800-1814;—and that he acquired early an experience of life that is 
uncommon among men of letters.—Ilis admiration for Napoleon 
[Gf. Le Rouge ct le Non- and Ins Vic de Nupoleon ],—His long 
residence a^ Milan, 1814-1817 and 1817-1821 [Gf. the Chartreucs 
de Panne , chap, i., and the celebrated epitaph : Arrigho Beyle, 
Milancac, ]—Stendhal's early writings: TV« do Haydn, Mozart ct 
Metastase, 1814, 2nd edition, 1817;—and the Histoire de la jv in- 
tare en Italic , 1817.—His relations with Lord Byron and Hestutt 
do Tracy.—The volume entitled Amour, 1822;—and that it might 
easily pass for a work of the eighteenth century;—owing to the 
jejunenoss and sustained irony of its tone;—to its affectation of 
cynicism;—and to its desultory composition.—Still the influence of 
Gabanis is plainly discernible in the work [C’f Rapports du physique 
et du ;—which contains, moreover, two or three new and 

original elements;—that make of Stendhal one of the forerunners of 
Romanticism.'—His intervention in the quarrel: Racine ct Shales- 
peare, 1823 ;—and that it is worth noting that this book appeared in 
part in an English magazine ;—if the fact may be t:ikcn as evidence 
of Beyle’s cosmopolitanism.—The Promenades dans Rome, 1829;— 
and Le Rouge ct le Noir, 1830. 

That Stendhal, besides helping m a general way to direct attention 
to foreign literatures, supplied Romanticism with the three ossijptial 
principles of its aesthetic system, even although he may not have 
clearly defined them.—Those principles are:—1. The Principle of*tin¬ 
equivalence of the arts ;—or of the possibility of a perpetual exchange 
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well, to be the mingling of the branches of iiterature| the 
alternating the sublime with the grotesque, and finally 
the substitution, as the ideal of art, of an “ effort to 
render character” for the realisation of beauty. There 
are further the ironical definitions contained in Musset’s 


Lettres de Dupuis et Cutonet (1836); definitions which, 
although they are not so much witty as intended to be 
so, possess the great advantage over all the others of 
being “ successive,” and thus of putting the question as 
it ought to be put. The definition of Bomanticism is 
a question neither of etymology nor of doctrine, but of 
history ; and the word “ Bomanticism,” having in itself 
no principal or primary signification, merely conveys the 


of their respecth e “ methods,”—and, in consequence, of their effects, 
—between poetry, painting, and music ;—2. the Principle that ihe 
representation of character is the essential object of art;—so far as 
character is the expression of the physiological “ temperament ” of 
individuals;—and of nations;—3. The Principle of the glorification 
of energy ;—if Ins admiration for Napoleon;—for Italy;—and for 
England prove essentially that he sympathised with the resistance of 
individuals to the conventions and laws of society.—He was also one 
of the first to make the “ cultivation of the individuality ” the law of 
the development of the artibt. 

It was due to other and different, though allied, reasons ;—that he 
himself outlived Romanticism;—for instance to his taste for minor or 
precise and “documentary” details;—to his tendency to transform 
particular incidents into laws of the intelligence or of nature ;—to his 
anonymous or impersonal but, in particular, “ analytic ” manner of 
writing;—and also, indeed, to the value of certain of his observations. 
—It may be questioned, however, whether the “ documentary ” value, 
and still more whether the literary value, of the Chartreuse de Parme , 
1839,—are as considerable as has sometimes been maintained;—or, 
again, whether the profoundness of the work is not often more 
apparent than real ?—and, in this connection, of the strange pretension 
of ironists to make the reader believe that merely because they indulge 
in rfillery he ought to credit them with being thinkers.—Stendhal’s 
last works: Vittorio, Accoramboni, 1837;— Lea Cenci ; La, dttcheaae 
de Palliano, 1888;— L'Ahhesse de Castro, 1839.—Stendhal’s letter to 
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diffe^at meanings which have been given it in the course 
of history ; in the course, that is, of time, by men and by 
literary works. 

Still, in spite of the multiplicity of senses which have 
been attributed in turn to Komanticism by Hugo, Dumas, 
Vigny, Musset, Saint-Beuve, or George Sand,—to omit 
minor names,—and of the diversity of its characteristics, 
if it be essayed to isolate and determine a single feature 
that shall include all the others, there would not seem 
to be room for long hesitation. Komanticism is above 
everything else the triumph in literature and art of in¬ 
dividualism, the entire and absolute emancipation of the 
Ego. Once again we are confronted by the influence, 

Balzac, 1840;—and the two sentences of it that have become famous: 
“ The Chartreuse da Panne is written in the style of the Civil Code ” ; 
—and : “ 1 fancy that I may perhaps meet with some success towards 
1880.” 

3. The Works.—S tendhal’s works comprise : 

(1) His novels, till of winch we ha\e mentioned with the exception 
of the first: Armance , 1827 ;—his Ckroniques itahennes, 1855; and 
Lamiel , published m 1888 by M. Stryienski; 

(2) His critical works [art criticism or literary criticism], of which 
the principal are: the Vies de Haydn , Mozart ct Metastase , 1814- 
1817 [under the pseudonym of Louis Cesar Alexandre Bomb<*t];—the 
Histoire de la pemture en Italia, 1817, by M. 11. A. A.;— Pome, 
Naples et Florence . 1817 Racine et Shakespeare, part i., 1823, and 
part ii., 1825:— Vie de Rossini, 1824 ;—and Promenades dans Rome, 
Paris, 1829; 

(3) His miscellaneous works, of which the principal are: L'Amour, 
1822 ;—MSmoires d'un touristc, 1838;—his correspondence, two 
volumes of which were published in 1855 ;—and a volume of Letters 
to his Bister, 1892. 

An editiou of his complete works has been issued in 13 volumes, 
followed by 4 volumes containing his posthumous works, Paris, 1853- 
1855, C alm arm L<$vy. There have since been added the Vie do 
NapoUon , 1876; and the five or six volumes published by M. Caanmr 
Stryienski. • 
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victorious at last over the obstacles that had 'Jong 
stood in its way, of Rousseau and Chateaubriand. Each 
of us, according to the Romanticists, is his own un¬ 
disputed master. The artist and the poet, as such, 
are subject to but one law and as men have but one 
duty: it is incumbent on them to reveal themselves 
in their works. Their contemporaries may ask no 
more of them, and they themselves can accomplish 
no more without being wanting in the respect they 
owe in some sort to their own originality. But as we 
have insisted on this point, on various occasions, so 
strongly that we may deem it useless to again lay stress 
on it, we shall content ourselves with adding that between 

X.— Alphonse-Marie-Louis Prat de Lamartine [Macon, 
1790; | 1869, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.—L amartine’s correspondence, edited by Mine 
Valentine de Lamartine, 1st edition, 1873-1875; and 2nd edition, 
1881-1882 [completer but still very incomplete] his Confidence*, 
1849;—hia Nouoelles confidence*, 1851;—his Mr moire* inddits [1790- 
1815], 1870;—and the M< imtscrit de nta mere, 1871. 

Sainte-Beuve, Portraits canicmporains, vol. i., 1832,1836.1839 ; and 
Causerics da lutuh , vol. i., 1849; and vol. iv., 1851;—A. Vinct, 
Etudes sur la hit era ture fration sc an XIX 1 ’ sii-cle, vol. ii., 1845 ;— 
Gustave Planche’s articles in the lievuc ties Deux Mondes, June, 1851, 
November, 1859 ;—Cuvillier-Fleur v, Dermeres etudes l liter wires, 1859, 
—Victor de Laprade, Le sentiment de la nature cliez les modemes, 
1868;—Eugene Pelletan, Lamartine, sa vie ct ses oeuvre ft, Paris, 1869; 
Ch. de Masade, Lamartine, sa vie litterairc et politique, Paris, 1870; 
—Emile Ollivier, Lamartine, Paris, 1874 ;—Ernest Legouve, Soixanie 
ans de souvenirs, Paris, 1876;— Ch. Alexandre, Souvenirs sur 
Lamartine , Paris, 1884 ;—F. Brunetiere, La pocsie de Lamartvne, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, August, 1886; and L'Evolution de la 
poesie lyrique, vol. i., 1894;—Em. Faguet, XIX 1 siecle, 1887 ;—Ch. de 
Fomairola, Lamartine, Paris, 1889;—Chamborand de P^rissat, 
Lqpnartine inconnu , 1891;—F, de Reyssi4, La Jtunesse de Lamar¬ 
tine, Paris, 1892;—Em. Deschanel, Lamartine, Paris, 1898;—Jules 
Lemaitre, Les contemporains, vol. vi., 1895;—E. Zyromski, Lamartine, 
poete lyrique, Paris, 1896. 
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18250 and 1835 there was nothing,—from the example of 
Byron to the “ subjective idealism ” of Fichte,—that did 
not concur to favour this development of individualism. 
Moreover, this is precisely why, of all the characteristics of 
Komanticism, none is more essential than individualism : 
by which I mean that none better explains the causes of 
its rise and fall and the nature of the reaction it was 
destined to provoke. 

The truth is that all the other matters about which 
so much noise was made—hostility to Classicism, liberty, 
truth in art, local "colour, the imitation of foreign litera¬ 
tures—merely served to cover or disguise the primary 
preoccupation of the period, which was self-exhibition. 

2. The Poet, —and that whatever may have been his r61e in other 
fields,—whatever disdain he may have affected at times for poetry ; — 
and finally whatever be the seruee he may have rendered France on 
one memorable occasion ;—his glory will always be that he is the 
author of the Meditations and the Harmonies ;—and not that he 
wrote the Histotre de la Hcstauration , or e\en the Histoire des 
Girondvns. 

His birth and education [Cf. his Correspondence, which is full of 
precious information]. — Lamartine’s family ; — and of a remark 
of Sainte-Beuve’s: “that it is an excellent thing to come of 
a sound stock.” — The sentiment of nature;—and that to possess 
it Lamartine had no need to acquire it;—as he was imbued with 
it from his childhood upwards.—The religious sentiment;—and how 
much more sincere it is in Lamartine than in Chateaubriand;— 
or at least more “innate”;—and perhaps, too, more favourable to 
poetry.—Natural nobleness of Lamartine’s imagination.—His early 
verses [Cf. his Correspondence] ;—and their resemblance with those 
of ChGnedoll^;—but still more with those of Parny.—The Elvire 
of the Meditations [Cf. A. France, L'Elvire de Lamartine]. — 
His essays in dramatic writing and his relations with Tahna.—The 
publication of the Meditations, 1819.—They produce an incomparably 
greater effect than the poems of Chenier, 1819;—and give a new fc^nd 
to poetry.—The Nouvelles Meditations , and the Mort de Socrafe, 
1828.—Stay in Italy.—The Dernier chant du pelerinage de Chfide 
Harold , 1825.—Lamartine French cliarg4 d’affaires at Florence.—He 
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Victor Hugo and Musset, the elder Dumas and Gtorge 
Sand, confined their imitation of Goethe or Byron 
to copying their practice of living their novels, of 
“ romancifying ” their lives, of introducing themselves 
into their works, of relating and publicly confessing 
their love affairs, after the manner of Goethe in 
Werther, and of Byron in Don Juan: they did not 
imitate either the rare perseverance with which Goethe 
endeavoured to perfect his individuality or the heroic 
death of Byron. Similarly, if we examine what con¬ 
stituted liberty in their eyes,—liberty in art, and not the 
liberty of art, which are two very different things,—it 
doubtless consisted neither in the right to choose their 

composes the Harmonies ;—returns to Paris.—Reception at the 
French Academy; — publication of the Harmonies, 1880. — He 
retires from his official position on the morrow of the Revolution 
of 1830;—and publishes his first political writing.—He is a candi¬ 
date in the Var, but fails to be elected;—he leaves for the East; 
—his meeting with Lady Esther Stanhope.—Return to France, 
1833;—publication of the Voyage en Orient, 1835;—and of Jocelyn, 
1836. 

A. The Meditations. —Of the general character of the first Medita¬ 
tions ;—and that when they are compared with Reranger’s SongB (1816- 
1824);—a comparison that is almost a sacrilege;—or even with tho 
Elegies of Chenier (1819);—their most novel feature is found to be 
that their author returns to the genuine lyric “ themes ”;—which are 
Nature, Love, and Death;—themes he treats with as lfiuoh eleva¬ 
tion as there is sensuality in Chenier’s verses;—and sniggering 
“ gauloiserie ” or sly epicurism in B^ranger's songs.—The Mort de 
Socrale; —and of Lamennais’ aptitude for philosophic poetry [Cf. 
Voltaire in his Discours sur I'homme] .—The Nouvelles Meditations 
[Cf. M. Pomairols, Lamartine ] ;— and that this work, while offering 
the characteristics of the first volume of Meditations , is further dis¬ 
tinguished by the union of more grace [Cf. Ischia ] with more vigour 
[Cf.*2e Crucifix] ; — and not less sincerity with greater virtuosity 
[Cf. les Priludes ] ;—while it is at once the noblest and the most 
vofuptuous work in French poetry. 

B. Jocelyn ;—and that it has the merit in the first place;—and the 
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subjects, since no objection had been raised when Vol¬ 
taire had gone for his subjects to America or China; 
nor in the right to write prose dramas, since Cromwell, 
Hernant, Christini, Othello, are in verse; nor even in 
the right to violate the “ rules,” since what “rules” 
can be said to have been in force in connection with 
the elegy, the ode, or the novel, and Cinq-Mars, the 
Orientates, Notre-Dame de Paris , the Confessions de 
Joseph Delorme, are they, or are they not, Romantic 
works ? In short, it must be admitted that the Roman¬ 
ticists understood" liberty merely as the right to be 
themselves in everything, to subordinate the “sove¬ 
reignty ” of the artist to no authority whatever, and to 


merit is ft real one ;—of being the only “ poem ” of any considerable 
length that exists in French.—Of the subject of Jocelyn ;—and of 
certain objection that have been urged in this connection [Cf. on this 
point the articles of Vinci and Em. Desehanel for one side of the 
argument and those of Samte-Beuve and J. Leinaitre for the other]. 
—That to blame Lamartine for not huving married Jocelyn and 
Laurence;—is to blame Corneille for having separated Polyeucte and 
Pauline;—and to forget that beyond a doubt Corneille wrote his 
drama and Lamartine his poem solely with a view to bringing 
about this “ separation.”—Of a comparison Sainte-Beuve has made 
between the “ country clergyman’s poetry,” which he pretends to 
admire particularly in Jocelyn ; — and Wordsworth’s poetry; — and 
that to adopt this attitude is to praise Jocelyn for its least merit; - 
for while tlm work really possesses the merit in question;—and is 
traversed by a vein of familiar poetry;—it also bears the imprint of 
the poet of the Meditations ;—of his sentiment of nature;—and of 
his conception of love, always as chaste in its expression as it is ardent 
in its passion.—The work, too, displays that exuberance of inspiration 
and that descriptive facility which can only be found fault with on 
the score that they tend to develop themselves towards an abusive 
degree. —Finally, Jocelyn is illustrative of that “philosophic” side 
of Lamartine’s poetry;—which we have already referred to in oc>n- 
nection with the Meditations ; — and which reminds the reader in 
places of F4nelon. 

C. The Harmonies ;—and that having appeared before Jocelyn', 
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recognise no law beyond that of their caprice or $heir 
fancy: 

Toujours le coeur humain pour module el pour maitre ! * 

Le coeur humain de qui ? Le coeur hurnain de quoi ? 

Quand le diable y serait, j'ai mon “ coeur humain ” moi! 

Finally, if it has been possible to assert—and I believe I 
have myself made the remark—that Romanticism was 
in every respect the exact opposite of Classicism, the 
essential, the sole reason is that Classicism had made the 
impersonality of a work of art one of the conditions of 
its perfection. 

This liberty for the artist to be himself and nothing 

if we deal with them after that poem;—the reason is that “ being 
written as they were felt, neither connectedly nor consecutively ” ;— 
they are the very essence of Lamartine's poetry;—when instead of 
being kept under jealous control it is allowed to vent itself freely.— 
The Harmonies show the fundamental character of Lamartine's 
poetry;—which consists in an inability to set itself a limit;—and in 
a tendency towards philosophy;—and what is more, pantheistic 
philosophy,—and towards vagueness and indeterminateness in con¬ 
sequence of its exuberance.—At the same time the object of this 
remark is not to belittle the Harmonics-, —since Lamartine, while 
following the general inspiration, attains m some passages to as 
great a precision as anywhere in his work fCf. Le premier regret, 
Milly on la terre natale] ;—but to show him losing his self-con¬ 
trol ;—unconcerned henceforth either with selecting Jiis ideas;— 
or with restraining the ever more abundant flow of his improvisa¬ 
tion;—and thus getting ready to write La chute d'un ange. Whether 
it is to be regretted that Lamartine turned his attention to politics; 
—and that in any case, from the moment of his doing so his poetic 
inspiration seems to have been, if not dried up, assuredly “ un¬ 
personalised.”—However, he continues to occupy a place in the 
history of literature;—in virtue of some of his speeches [Cf. L. de 
Rqpchaud, La politique de Lamartine, Paris, 1878] ;—of certain 
of his presentiments [Cf. E. M. de Vogu4, Heures d'kistoire, Paris, 

;—of his Histoire des Girondin* , 1847; —a work in which 
history is doubtless strangely distorted;—but certain pages of which 
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but himself, or to “refract” in himself the universe, is 
also the explanation of the exuberance, richness, and 
brilliancy of Romantic lyricism. There is nothing in 
the French language superior to Lamartine’s Medita¬ 
tions, to certain of the finest of Hugo’s odes, — from 
the Deux lies (1824) to the Mages (1856), — or to the 
Nuits of Alfred de Musset. If these very great poets 
do not always interest us when they talk of themselves, 
they never interest us except when they talk of them¬ 
selves ; or rather the happenings in history and in life 
by which they themselves were stirred are the origin 
and the theme of their songs, which do not interest us 
when they make them the vehicle merely of what is 


could only have been written by a poet;—and finally in virtue of 
his personal no\els: Raphael , 1849;—the Confidence*, 1849:—the 
NouoeUes Confidences, 1851;— GrarneUa , 1852.—Reduced heneefoitli 
to “ writing for the booksellers,”—his books and newspaper articles 
contain, no doubt, some reminiscences of his past;—and m particular 
display more critical acumen and judgment than it is somewhat the 
fashion to allow ,—but he has ceased to influence opinion;—and Ins 
literary role is terminated nearly fifteen years before liis death. 

8. The Works. —Lamartine's Works comprise : 

(1) His poetry : the Med datums, 1819 ;— La mart de Socrate, 1828; 
—the Nouvelles Meditations, 1823;—the Dernier chant du jiide- 
rina.ge de Childe-Harold, 1825 ;—the Harmonies poetigues et reli- 
gieuses, 1830;— Jocelyn, 1836;— La chute dim anye, 1838,— the 
liecueillemen^s poetiques, 1839. 

To the above must be added the volume of Poesies ineddes, 
published in 1873; and a certain number of youthful poems scattered 
through the first volume of Ins Correspondence ; 

(2) His novels: Raphael, 1849;— Genevieve, 1850:— Le tudlrar de 
pierres de Saint-Point, 1851;— Graziella, 1852;—and [although these 
works contain a large amount of truth mixed up with a great deal 
of imagination],—the Confidences, 1849;—and the Nouvelles Con¬ 
fidences, 1851; 

(8) The Voyage en Orient, 1882-1833 ; 

(4) The Histoire des Girondins, 1847;—and the Histoire de lot 
Restanration, 1852, &c. ; 

2S) 
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most singular in their own nature; whereas our ^entire 
being thrills in harmony with their utterances when we 
find they express our own emotions reverberated* ampli¬ 
fied and multiplied by the echo of their voice. It may be 
said indeed that they were the first to reveal to us that 
highest order of lyric poetry of which Bonsard had 
had but the presentiment, while Malherbe, by striking 
off in the direction of eloquence, had reduced it to 
a matter of laws. But the question arises, what is 
the difference between eloquence and lyricism, seeing 
that both are characterised by the same “ movements,” 
the same “ imagery,” and the same “ qualities of 
language ” ? There is perhaps but one, and it is at 
the same time a very slight and a very great difference. 

(5) The Correspondancc ; 

(6) The Cours fannlier de litierature. 

There are beveral editions of Lamartine’s complete works: that 
published by Gosselm in 13 vols., Paris, 1840 ;—that by Furne, 8 volt?., 
Paris, 1845-1849 [m reality theso editions contain only the political 
works and the Voyage en Orient ]and that published by the author 
in 40 vols., Paris, Rue de la ViUe-l’Eveque, 1860-1863 [which contains 
neither the Correspondence nor the whole of the Cours familier de 
htterature ]. 

XI.— The Sorbonne Triumvirate [1815-1880]. 

Of the similarity between tho careers of Francois Guizot [Nlmes, 
1787 ; f 1874, Val-RieherJ ;—Abel Villemain [Paris, ,1790 ; f 1870, 
Paris] ;—and Victor Cousin [Paris, 1792 ; f 1867, Cannes] ;—and.that 
it lies less in their having all three used literature &b a stepping stone; 
—in their having all three been Minister of Public Instructionor 
even in their having all three of them been professors at the Sorbonne 
and at the same period ;—than in their having aroused the same mis¬ 
trust or the same enthusiasm by their teaching;—spread the fame of 
“ professorial ” eloquence until it rivalled that of the eloquenee of the 
pplpit, the tribune, or the bar;—and given the same trend to philo¬ 
sophy and literary criticism.—For this reason they should be taken 
together;—and also because, not being very original, they were less 
genuine innovators than the eloquent spokesmen of the “common 
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Whil| the| orator endeavours to give the most general 
expression possible to his emotions so as to reach the 
widest and most varied audience, the poet, on the con¬ 
trary, aims at giving the most individual expression he 
is able to the emotions that are common to everybody. 
Such, at any rate, was the mode of proceeding of Musset, 
Hugo, and Lamartine, and, longo intervaUo, of the poet 
of Iambes or of that of the Confessions de Joseph Delorme. 
Yet all these writers have been reproached with being in 
general rather orators than poets. The reproach is based 
on a misconception at once of the conditions of lyricism 
and of the principle of Bomanticism, If the writers in 
question are indeed the greatest of our lyric poets, the 
reason is that of all our poets they are the most per- 

ideas ” of their tunes less “ thinkers ” than “ vulgarisers ” ;—while 
at least two of them were “ rhetoricians ” rather than genuine orators 
—the exception being Guizot. 

All three contributed to arouse curiosity in foreign literature and 
affairs :—Guizot by his translations of Shukespearo and Gibbon;—and 
by his Histones, in writing which he had England perpetually in his 
mind's eye;—Villemain, by the most celebrated of his series of lectures, 
the Coiira de htteratare franqaise an XVIII e stecle; —in which 
English writers and, in particular, English political orators occupy as 
much space as French authors;—and Cousin by hib“ adaptations ” of 
the philosophy of Eeid or Dugald-Stewart and of the metaphysics of 
Schelling and Hegel.—All three indulged in general criticism;—or 
rather m “ eglecticism ” ;—Villemain in literature and with the greater 
acupien;—Cousin in philosophy and with the more ardour;—und 
Guizot in history and in the more formal spirit;—but without possess¬ 
ing, in reality, in Guizot’s case a personal method;—in Cousin’s an 
original philosophy ;—in Villemain’s an artistic doctrine;—and rely¬ 
ing merely on the guidance afforded them by their “ Liberalism.”— 
However, if literary criticism, prior to Villemain, was based almost 
exclusively on the individual humour of the critic;—philosophy, prior 
to Cousin, on the supposed necessity of having recourse to it to combat 
or bolster up this or that set of opinions;—and history, prior to 
Guizot, on the desire to find in the past arguments applicable to tbffe 
present ;—all three caused general criticism to achieve considerable 
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sonal; and because they are the most personal, the^ are 
the most Bomantic of our poets. 

Their irresistible leaning to take themselves their 
subject matter is, lastly, the starting-point of all the in¬ 
novations it is only just to credit them with. If they 
rendered more pliant, if they, in a way, broke up the 
classic alexandrine, the reason is that it was to thought 
and still more to the feelings a sort of sheath or armour, 
whose rigidity lent itself ill to the exigencies of what 
is most personal in thought and in the feelings. De¬ 
sirous of expressing the more inward emotions, the 
Bomanticists stood in need of greater freedom of move¬ 
ment, and it was to secure it, and to no other end, that 
they reformed the alexandrine. They also felt the 


progress by making it rest on principles which, though more or let-s 
debatable, were regarded at any rate as scientific.—Finally, all three by 
their manner of treating history, philosophy, and literary criticism,— 
brought into view the solidarity that exists between the elements of the 
same civilisation:—Guizot by including history, literature, and philoso¬ 
phy m his historical generalisations;—Cousin by showing the connection 
between Condillac’s philosophy and the general spirit of the eighteenth 
century ;—and Villemain by mingling history and literature. 

All three of them too, though m different ways,—helped to direct 
“ the century of criticism and history ” into the path it was to follow ; 
—to freshen the atmosphere of the higher French scholastic establish¬ 
ments ;—and to bring the French educational programme into harmony 
with the spirit of the age.— As they all lived to a considerable age ;— 
and exercised as Ministers, Councillors, and Academicians a great 
influence,—they each of them formed a school;—and brought the 
university into touch with “ society ” ;—from which it may be said to 
have been isolated for two centuries.—They also caused their own 
special studies to be accorded a place in “ general literature ” ;—and 
in this respect, since they did not confine their attention to France;— 
but followed the example set by Mine do Stael;—their influence was 
European as well as national;—and if only on this score they played 
their part, from amid the seclusion of the Sorbonne, in the formation 
<Jf Romanticism;—so far as that movement was an effort to emanci¬ 
pate literature from purely classic tradition. 
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nece|sity Sf a more extended vocabulary. In this connec¬ 
tion the following lines of Victor Hugo may be recalled: 
“ When, in an effort to understand and to judge, I looked 
on nature and on art, the language was the image of the 
kingdom with its vulgar sort and its nobility; poetry 
was the monarchy, a word was a duke and peer, or a mere 
common fellow.” The reason for what the poet says in 
these famous verses has been seen above. It is that at 
the period to which he refers even nature was merely 
expressed as a function of man, and man as a function of 
society. From the moment, however, that the individual 
was allowed to be wholly himself, these distinctions 
disappeared with the doctrine of which they were the 
expression; every word which helped the writer to mani- 

XII.—Jacques-Nicolas-Augustin Thierry [Blow, 1795 ;-f 
1856, Paris). 

1. The Sources.— Augustin Thierry, Due a ns iV eludes historiques , 
preface of 1840;—Charles Magnin, Augustin Thierry, in the lieuue 
den Dcujc Monties, May, 1841;—A. Nettement, Htstuire tic la litter- 
ature frati^aisc sous la liestau ration , 1853 ;—Ernest Renan, h'ssais 
tie morale et tic critique, 1857 ;—Pierre l)ufav and Rene Eibour, Li 
Centcnaire d'Augustin Thierry, Blois, 1895. 

2. The Transformation of History ;—and that it is no going too 
far to attribute it to Augustin Thierry ;—the bent of whose mind was 
not greatly influenced,—it should be remarked in the first place,— 
either by the fact that he was for a time a student at the then 
recently founded Ecole Nomiale Supeneure;—or by his relations 
with Saint-Simon ;—and the Liberal newspapers of the period (1820); 
—the Courier franca is, for instance.—It was to begin with Chateau¬ 
briand ;—and afterwards Walter Scott, who revealed to him his true 
vocation;—which was: (1) to introduce into history the sentiment of 
the diversity of epochs ;—all, or almost all, of which had hitherto 
been confounded owing to the uniformity with which they had been 
depicted;—(2) to introduce into history, through the medium of iihe 
doctrine of the irreducibleness of races , a sort of physiological fatal¬ 
ism 4 —but also a leaven of poetry ;—since, as we saw in connection 
with the Mediaeval epopee,—all epopees are the expression of a racial 
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feat his personality passed muster; and individualism in 
literature as in politics ended in eqtiality. And finally, 
was it not inevitable that in prose, as in verse, liberty in 
the choice of words should be followed by liberty as 
regards the turning of the sentence, a more varied 
vocabulary by a more pliant phraseology, a revolution 
in the language by a revolution in syntax 1 ? 

Romanticism in short, from whatever point of view it 
be regarded, is found to mean individualism; or it may 
be said that lyricism is the medium by means of which 
individualism came forth out of Romanticism—and vice 
versa. Further proof of this assertion is found in the 
contagious rapidity with which all three overran, per¬ 
vaded, and transformed every branch of literature between 

conflict;—and (3) finally, to show that an active preoccupation with 
the present throws a flood of light on the obscurities of the past;— 
and loads to an understanding of their true significance. 

3. The Works. —Augustin Thierry’s works comprise :— 

(1) His Lettres sur Vhistoire. de France, 1820, augmented, cor¬ 
rected, and printed in volume form m 1827;—(2) his Histoirc de la 
conquete de VAnglcterrc par lee Norma rids, 1825, his principal work ; 
—(3) his Considerations sur Vhistoire de France, which is an intro¬ 
duction to the Recits des temps mcrovingiens, 1840;—and (4) his 
j Essai sur la formation ct Je progrbs du Tiers-Fiat, 1858. 

The volume entitled Dljc arts d'btudes htstoriques , published in 
1834, contains, besides the Lettres sur Vhistoire de France [new 
edition], essays on various subjects, historical, literary^ and philo¬ 
sophic. 

There are two editions of Augustin Thierry’s complete works: 
Paris, 1859, Furne;—and Paris, 1883, F. i)idot. 

XIII.—Romantic Drama. 

I. The Sources.—G. Schlegel, Cours de literature dramatique , 
1814;—F. Guizot’s preface to Letourneur’s reprint of liis Shakespeare, 
Paris, 1821;—Stendhal, Racine et Shakespeare , Paris, 1823-1825 
Ch. Magnin, Le thMtre anglais <i Paris , 1827-1828 [in his Canseries 
et Meditations, vol. ii., Paris, 1843];—Benjamin Constant, De 
Wallenstein et du thidtre allemand, in his Melanges, Paris, 1829;—* 
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1830jami ^840. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the plays of Hugo, of Musset, and of Dumas himself, that 
such fiction as Vigny’s Stello, as George Sand’s Indiana, 
Valentine , or Lilia, as the Confession d'un Enfant du 
siicle, are at once the most “Bomantic” and the most 
“personal” works in French literature. The same must 
be said of Lamartine’s Raphael and of his Graziclla. 
These writings in truth, to borrow Du Bellay’s expres¬ 
sion, are “merely the diaries of or the commentaries on ” 
their authors’ impressions of every description ! But a 
circumstance still’ more worthy of attention is the fact 
that a like tendency is observable even in criticism. The 
early writings of Sainte-Beuve, the Portraits Utteraires , 
or the Portraits contemporains ,—at least when the writer 

Fauriel, Carmagnnla et Ad eights, two of Manzom’s tragedies, fol¬ 
lowed by a study entitled Ihie lettre it M. C. sur VUnite de temps el 
de lieu , Paris, 1834 [Of. Waille, Le romantisme de Manr.om, Algiers, 
1890]. 

The prefaces of N. Lemercier; Alexandre Dumas ; Alfred de Vignv; 
Victor Hugo, &c. 

Jules Janin, Histoirc de. la litterature dramatlque, Paris, 1853- 
1858; — Gustave Plane-lie's dramatic criticisms m the lievue des liens 
Mondes, 1832-1857 ;— Theophile Gautier, Histoirc de Vart dramatique, 
Paris, 1859; — Saint-Marc Girardin, Cours de litterature dramatique, 
Paris, 1853. 

2. The Evolution of Romanticism in the Drama; and that its 
principle w411 be sought for in vain in the appropriation of English or 
German plays ;—in the introduction on to the French stage of national 
subjects;—or in the employment of exotic backgrounds.—Romanti¬ 
cism, as far as the drama is concerned, consisted m proceeding in 
everything on exactly contrary lines to Classicism;—in denying the 
existence of the “rules ” ;—and m claiming a liberty, the first effect 
of which was to lower tragedy to the level of melcjdyama.—The 
accuracy of this view may be established by considering the ground 
traversed,—by Vigny between Othello , 1829, and Chatterton, 1835;— 
by Hugo between Cromwell , 1827, and the Burgraves, 1848;—and 
by Dumas between Henri III, et sa cour , 1829, and Mddemoiselle*de 
Belle-Isle, 1839.—A second characteristic of Romantic drama is that 
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is to some extent sincere,—are merely the dmry o| the 
literary impressions of Joseph Delorme. And how shall 
we describe Michelet’s Histories, if not as the lyric nota¬ 
tion of the emotions their author experienced as he lived 
over again, in the peaceful silence of the archives, the 
shame or the glory of the past ? To these names I would 
add those of Lacordaire and Berryer, were it not that, 
although the great preacher and the great orator have 
only been dead some thirty or forty years, their works 
have become almost unreadable. 

A reaction was inevitable. “ Men are made to live 
together and to form civil bodies and societies. But it 
must be remarked that none of the individuals who 
compose these societies will consent to be regarded 


it breathes a spirit of revolt which,—without its being necessary to go 
as far as the lucubrations of Felix P>at,—is easily recognisable in 
Dumas’ Antoni/, 1831 ,—m Victor Hugo’s Le rot s'amuse, 1832;— 
and even m Vigny’s Chattcrlon, 1885.—But since the most unbridled 
libertv ends inevitably in fashioning a code for itself,—a final char¬ 
acteristic of Romantic drama is the affirmation of the sovereignty 
of passion;—and the glorification of crime under the name of 
energy. 

Happily, while their imitators, a Frederic Soulie for example,—carry 
the doctrine to extremes,—Vigny is saved from its consequences by 
the natural elevation of his character;—Hugo by his lyricism, which 
in Hernaui or Buy Bias raises him above his subject;—and Dumas 
by the fertility of bis dramatic invention.—Tt thus happens that 
Romantic drama, after having made a great stir, but having accom¬ 
plished comparatively little,—returns with the Bur graves to the 
epopee;—and with Mademoiselle de Belle Isle or Les demoiselles 
de Samt-Cijr to the drama as understood by Scribe; — without 
having conquered for the dramatic author anything more than a 
very vague general liberty;—the applications of which only become 
clear when contrasted with the obligations imposed by Classicism. 
—fbe Romantic drama is a Classic tragedyin which the author 
has the right to violate the three unities ;—the personages of which 
nSay be mere private individuals;—and in which the “ grotesque ” is 
constantly alternating with the “ sublime.” 
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as ^he most inferior member of the body to which he 
belongs. It thus happens that those who vaunt them¬ 
selves, raising themselves above their fellows, whom 
they regard as inferior members of society, necessarily 
render themselves odious to the entire community.” The 
Romanticists were assuredly unacquainted with these 
words of the modest and timid Malebranche, but had it 
been otherwise they would have had little weight with 
them. They were mistaken, however, in neglecting this 
admonition, for what it is possible to put up with from 
the author of tile Meditations or of the Nuits, becomes 
insupportable after a while even from a Sainte-Beuve,— 
it is of the poet 1 speak,—or a Desbordes-Valmore. We 
esteem it impertinence on their part to trouble us with 

8. Tins Wobkh.—( 1) Alfred do Vignv : Lc More <lc Venise, 1829 ; 
—La Afnrcrhalc d'Anvre , 1881 ;—Chaff erf on, 1835. 

(2) Victor Hugo; Cromwell, 1827;— Herman, 1829 ;—Marion 
Delorme, 1830 ;—Le rot s'amimr, 1832 ;—Lucrece Borgia , 1833,- 
Marir Tudor , 1833; -Angelo. 1835 ;—Rug Bias, 1838 ;—Lcs Bur- 
graves, 1843. 

(8) Alexandre Dumas : Henri III. et sa cour, 1829; —Christine a 
Fontainebleau, 1830; —Napoleon Bonaparte, 1831; — Antony, 1831 ; 
—Charles VII. ehez ses grands vassaur, 1831 ;—lhchard Darlington, 
1831; — Teresa. 1832; —La Tour de Ncsle, 1832; —Any He, 1833; — 
Catherine Howard, 1834; —Don Juan de Marana, 1830; — Kean, 
1836; — Caligula, 1837 ;—Paul Jones, 1838; —Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle, 183£fc — the Alchimixte, 1839; —Un mariage sous Louis XT., 
1841 ;— Lorcnzino, 1842. 

XIV.— Alfred de Musset [Paris, 1810; { 1857, 1 WJ. 

1. The Sources.— Sainte-Beuve, Portraits contemporams, vol. ii., 
1833, 1836, 1840; and Causenes du lundi, vol. i., 1850, and vol. xni., 
1857; — Alfred de Musset’s Nuits\ and his Confession d'un enfant du 
sidcle, 1835 ;— George Sand, File et ha, Pans, 1859; — Paul de Musset, 
Lui et File, Pans, 1860; and Biographic d'Alfred de Musset, Paris, 
1877; — Mme O. Jaubert [nee d’Alton Shee], Souvenirs, Paris, 1881; 
— Emile Montegut, Nos marts contemporams, Paris, 1884 ;— EAxile 
Eaguct, Dix-neuvieme stecle, Paris, 1887 ;— Jules Lemaitre, Intro- 
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their personal concerns—as if we had none of dor oyn l 
—and as they lack as a rule the gift of expression, we are 
irritated by their airs of superiority. They are well aware 
that this is the impression they create, and with a view 
to being able to pretend, on the strength of their origi¬ 
nality, to a right to bore us with their affairs, they 
compose themselves, they laboriously attempt to compose 
themselves an originality, and in doing so quickly land 
themselves in the fantastic and the monstrous. They 
then claim for the maladies they have given themselves 
the indulgence and attention they despaired of obtaining 
by other means, and literature becomes pathological as 
a consequence of this self-exhibition. At this juncture, 
however, good sense revolts, common sense resumes its 

duction au theatre tVAlfred de Musset, Jouaust’s edition, Paris, 
1889-1891;—Arvede Jiavinc, Alfred de Musset, in the “Grands 
Eerivains franqais ” series, Paris, 1893;—F. Bruneti&re, Evolution 
de la pocsie lyrique , 1895,— Lettrea d'Alfred de Musset ei de George 
Sand, edited by M. S. Rochebla\ e, Pans, 1897. 

2. The Poet. —His middle-class extraction and his aristocratic 
pretensions;—his Voltairian education [Of. what he says himself in 
the Confession, as to his early reading];—and the primary trait of 
his character, which is impatience or eagerness for pleasure.—His 
early poems ;—and that they would be spoiled by a perpetual affecta* 
tion of “ dandyism ” [Cf. Murdochs] ,—and of elegant debauchery, 
of the stamp of that of Laelos and the jounger Crebillon [Cf. 
Namouna ];—and as well by a phraseology which is stilt reminis¬ 
cent of the eighteenth century;—if it were not for the beauty they 
derive from the “pride of life” with which they are instinct;—and 
from the ardent and objectless [Cf. La Coupe et lea levrea ] passion 
they breathe.—Effect they produce among the “ Romantic clique ”;— 
the premature reputation they procure their author;—and that never 
has a more precocious celebrity been purchased more dearly by a 
man more disposed to drain its intoxication to the dregs. 

Tlje “ poet of love ” ;—and that it is as the “ poet of love ” that 
Musset must always be thought of;—since although exception may 
and indeed must be taken to his style and versification;—more beau¬ 
tiful, more sincere, more impassioned, and more poignant love poems; 
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rights, a*d the sentiment of the social function of litera¬ 
ture and art is reawakened. The public ventures at last 
to call in question the “ sovereignty ” to which the poet 
pretended. It is simultaneously perceived that the essen¬ 
tial defect of Romanticism consists in this invasion by 
lyricism of all the branches of literature; and if further 
proof were wanted that Romanticism is at bottom lyri¬ 
cism, it would be found in the fact that the attempts that 
are beginning to be made to impose restrictions on the 
one result in the other losing ground. 

The sensational failure of the Bur graves in 1843, 
contrasted with the not less sensational though certainly 
less merited success of Ponsard’s Luc race in the same 
year, deals romantic drama a blow from which it did 

—than the Lettre it Lamartine or the Nuit d'oetobre ;—do not exist 
in French.—Moreover, and wuth the exception of his Lorenzaerto ;— 
which represents his contribution to the Romantic control ersv ;—his 
plays constitute one long hymn to love (Of. Lea caprices de Manomie ; 
the Chandelier ; On nc badine pas uvec Vamour ; II ne font jurer de 
Hen; Fantasia, etc.];—and to love conceived as the sole reason for 
existence;—and for continuing to live.—Herein lies the secret of Ins 
dramatic strength ;—and of the often unhealthy or questionable, but 
always infinitely seductive poetry that envelops his plays, as it were, 
in an atmosphere that is unique;—and heroin lies m consequence the 
secret of the vitality of his work.—It may be, too, that the same 
qualities;—together with the information the work contains with 
regard to%he “pathology of love”;—save his Confession from vvliat 
would otherwise be the disastrous effects of the declamation by which 
it is marred;—and finally that this worship of love constitutes almost 
the sole merit of his Contes and Nouvelles. 

Remarks on this subject;—and that after all it w as a happy thing 
for Musset that he was a victim of love;—if the result of his getting 
over his great crisis (1882-1837);—was to restore him to his former 
self;—and to make of him once more the “ dandy ” ; — or, i,s Flaubert 
put it, the bourgeo-is, —he was at the outset of his career.—Thi*. the 
“ bourgeois ” side of Musset's work is not, however, without its 
meritto appreciate which it is sufficient to term “Parisian” vfhat 
Flaubert styled “ bourgeois ”; —and thus to make the author of Une 
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not recover. But Francis Ponsard is unequal to A the 
task of playing the part with which he has been invested 
almost in spite of himself, and in reality it is Eugene 
Scribe and Alexandre Dumas, though they have far less 
“literary” pretensions than the author of Lucrece, who 
bring back the drama to an understanding of its true 
conditions. The two playwrights must be taken together 
and reconciled in death, for if both of them write badly, 
almost as badly indeed as anybody has ever written in 
French, at any rate it cannot be said that either of 
them writes worse than the other. In any case they 
thoroughly comprehended that twelve or fifteen hundred 
spectators of all ages and ranks do not shut themselves 
up for four or five hours in a closed building to listen to 

bonne fortune and of Apr£s une lecture :;—a lineal descendant of 
Voltaire, Uegnavd, Boil ran, and La Fontaine. 

8. Tiik Works. —Musset's works, winch are excellently classified 
in the complete edition of them m 10 vols., Oharpentier, 1865, 1866, 
3867, 1876, 1886, comprise: (1) his Poems;—(2) his Plans',—(8) the 
Confession tVun enfant du siecle-, — (4) his Contes and Nouvelles ;— 
(5) his miscellaneous writings, and—(6) his posthumous works [Cf. 
Vte de Spoelberch, Etude critique et hibhograplnque snr les (Euvres 
(VAlfred de Musset, Pans, 1867 ; and Deromp, Les editions originates 
des romantiques, vol, ii., Paris, 1887]. 

XV.— Prosper Merimee [ Paris, 1808; I 1870, rumen]. 

1. Thk Sources. —Sainte-l-ieuve, Portraits vontemporaius, vol. iii., 
1841; Causeries du lundi , vol. vii., 1858;—Taine, Prosper Merimee , 
1878;—Merimee himself, Lett res a une Inconnue, 1873; and Lettres 
A Panizzx, 1881;—O. d’Haussonville, Prosper Mtnmie in the Petme 
des Deux Mondes , April, 1879;—Maurice Tourneux, Prosper MCrimde, 
sa bibliographie, Paris, 1876; and Prosper Mtirimie, ses portraits, etc., 
Paris, 1879 ;—Emile Faguet, XIX ‘ at tele, 1887;—Aug. Filon, Mtrimte, 
Peris, 1893;—M6nm6e, Une correspondance inidite, 1896. 

2. JThe B6le of Mkrimke ;—and that it seems to have been that of 
an ironist;—who pretended to believe in Romanticism,—merely in 
order to become better acquainted with it;—to be able the better to 
ridicule it;—and finally to bring it into discredit.—Mdrimde’s first 
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an author talk to them of himself. In consequence, if 
thejf do not return to the ways of the classic drama— 
though it may be that what is best in Scribe is due to 
Beaumarchais—they tend in that direction, and their 
works, Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle (1839) and the Demoi¬ 
selles de Saint-Gyr (1843), for example, or the Bataille 
de Dames and the Verre d'eau, arc works of an undecided 
character that do not differ to a great extent either from 
each other or from the works of the past. They are 
doubtless lacking in observation and psychology, and 
also, I repeat, in style, but if only in consequence of 
the historical pretensions of which they make a show, 
some slight measure of reality is reintroduced into the 
drama, which seeks, as it were, in their writings to 


works: the Theatre de Clara Gazul, 1825,—and La Gusla, 1827;— 
and that if they are the work of a Romanticist as regards their 
“ colour,”—as regards tlicir initial idea they are that of a man of 
wide curiosity or of a dilettantethe work, in fact, less of a disciple 
of Chateaubriand,—than of a pupil of Faunel and of a friend of 
Stendhal.—The Chronique da rogue de. Charles IX., 1829;—the 
Vase ftrusque, 1880;—the Double me prise, 1833;—and that already 
in these last two works the author has almost discarded his Roman¬ 
ticism.—Those which followed: Les dines dn Purgatoire , 1834,—and 
the Vfaius d'llle, 1837, might seem to be a return to the Romantic 
formula;—but the tondency is only apparent;—as is proved by 
Colombo , 1840 ;—Arsene ( ruilluf , 1844;— Carmen, 1813;—in which 
only two ^>f the characteristics of Romanticism arc met w r itli: a 
striving after “local colour” ;—and the glorification of energy ;—but 
scarcely any intention of self-exhibition.—These works are also free 
from declamation ;—and the art in them consists, on the contrary, in 
the subjecting what is rare or singular to the ordinary conditions of 
reality.—This attitude would have sufficed,—even if it had not been 
accompanied by a taste for archaeology and erudition,—to turn 
M^rim^e’s attention to history;—and it was as an historian that he 
ended;—though somewhat obscurely;—while the close of his career 
also found him ridiculing that “ realism ” of which he was one of the 
founders;—just as he had formerly ridiculed “Romanticism”* — 
although fighting in its ranks. 
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return to its natural laws. The fact has been realised 
that the drama cannot exist in the absence of a subject 
of really general interest, and in particular of a certain 
“ self-alienation,” which, forbidding the poet to be pre¬ 
occupied by his own individuality, leads him to embody 
himself in his personages. It is recognised, it is confessed 
that in the drama the individuality of the author must be 
subordinate to something outside itself; and this is tanta¬ 
mount to saying that the drama is unable to turn its 
methods to account so long as it continues to be 
Komantic. 

But the evolution of the novel is about to further 
the development of the resources of the drama. It 
is at this juncture—towards 1840—that the author of 

3. The Works. —M^rim^c’s workB comprise: (1) the The&tre de 
Clara Gazul, 1825, and La Guzla, 1827;—(2) his Nouvclles, the 
principal of which have been mentioned ;—(3) his historical writings, 
of which the principal are: his Essai sur la guerre son ale, 1841; — 
Von Pedro de CastiUe , 1848; and the Faux Demetrius, 1852;— 
(4) his archieological writings, the principal being his Description des 
veiriturcs de Saint - Savin, 1845;—(5) his translations from the 
Russian: Pouchkine’s La dame de pique ; Gogol's Inspectcur 
general; TourguemefFs Apparitions ;—(6) four volumes of travels : 
Jfran8 le Midi de la France', Dans I'ouest; En Auvergne', and En 
Corse', and numerous magazine articles, all of which have not been 
reprmted in \ olumc form; —(7) his Correspondence composod so far 
of Lettres d line inconnae, 2 vols., 1878; Lett res d une autre in- 
connue, 1 vol., *1875; Lettres a Pantzzi, 2 vols., 1881; and Une 
corrcspondance inedite de P. Merimee, 1 vol., 1896. This Corre¬ 
spondence does not constitute the least interesting portion of his work, 
and we have reason to believe that it might easily be doubled in 
volume. . „ 

a 

XVI. Alexis-Charles-Henri Clerel de Tocqueville [Paris, 

1805; f 1859, Cannes]. 

& 

1. The Sources. —His Correspondence inedite, Paris, 1861; and 
his Nouvelle correspondence initiate, Paris, 1865;—G. de Beaumont, 
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Indiana, of Valentine , of Lilia, after having “ sown her 
wilft oats,” so to speak, after occupying attention with 
the story of her marriage and the scandal of her love 
affairs, that George Sand herself begins to see that 
objective, impersonal and disinterested observation, which 
is the very definition of the novel, also constitutes its 
value. With the facility for going to extremes charac¬ 
teristic of women, and with their tendency to obey the 
masculine influences that sway them for the time being, 
George Sand, guided at first by Lamennais and afterwards 
by Pierre Leroux, passes at a bound from the subjective 
or lyric to the social and even the Socialist novel: with 
the result that the Pechi de M. Antoine or the Com- 
pagnon du Tour de France , if they be novels at all, are 

Notice 8ur Alexia de TocqueviUe, preceding the latter’s CEuvrea ct 
correspondance inedites , 1861, Pans;—L. de Lomenie, Esquiascs 
hi8toHqu.es fit httcraires, Paris, 1859;—Samte - Jieuve, Premiers 
lundis , vol. ii., 1856; Cuuseries du lundi, vol. xv., I860, 1861; and 
Nouveaux lundis , vol. x., 1865 Emile Faguet, Ah'xi* de TocqueviUe 
in the Bevue des Deux Maudes, February, 1894 ;—G. d’Eiohtlial, 
Alexis de TocqueviUe , Pans, 1897. 

2. The Historian.— Originality of his mannerwhich differs no 
less from that of Guizot, with which it has often been compared;— 
than from that of Thiers or that of Augustin Thierry.— La Lento- 
cratie en- Amenque, 1835-1840 ;—and that Americans admit that 
nothing that has been written about them shows more conscientious 
observatic^i;—or remains truer on the whole after^a lapse of sixty 
years.—The reason is that the author combines the serene im¬ 
personality of the philosopher with the perspicacity of the born 
observer;—the disinterestedness of the man of learning with the 
curiosity of the politician;—and the art of formulating the laws of 
phenomena with that of grasping their essential character.—The Ancien 
Regime et la R6voltStion, 1856 ;—and that this book marks an epoch 
in the manner of conceiving the causes and of representing the history 
of the Revolution.—TocqueviUe saw clearly: (1) that the work ac¬ 
complished by the Revolution was the necessary sequel of the 
most remote French history;— (2) that the Revolution owed*its 
“religious” character to the depth of its causes;—and (3) that 
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assuredly not good novels. Are those of Alexandre 
Dumas, Frederic Soulie, and Eugene Sue any bettfcr ? 
Their vulgarity admitted, they are at least better com¬ 
posed, more interesting and more dramatic ; while 
Eugene Sue’s works, to an equal or greater degree than 
George Sand’s, help by diverting attention from the 
miseries the Iiomanticists had brought into such strong 
relief, to direct it to other sufferings which are more real, 
deeper, and more cruel. Mention, too, may be made 
here of the names of Merimee, Jules Sandeau, and 
Charles de Bernard. But it was reserved for Honore 
de Balzac to rid the novel, by recourse to methods 
that are a further innovation, of the conventions of 
Bomanticism, and to raise it in his masterpieces to a 

for this reason it was be\ond the power of any political force to 
nullify its effects.—By these two works Tocqueville contributed 
more than anybody else,—to make historv independent of the 
arbitrary judgment of historians ;—topa\e the way for the conception 
of history that now obtains, — and to gne history all the charac¬ 
teristics of a science it is susceptible of acquiring. 

3. The "Works. —As we have neglected the politician in this article 
and merely considered the historian, we shall not refer to de 
Tocqueville’s political writings: to his Rapports, Discount or 
Souvenirs [published in 1893].—His Democratle appeared in 1835- 
1840;—his Avcien lict/nnc ct la Revolution in 1856.—His other 
historical writings consist of fragments, all of which bear on one or 
the other of these two works. His Correspondence, winch is very 
interesting, has been published by Gustave de Beaumont, who 
accompanied him on his journey to the United States. 

Mine de Tocqueville has edited his complete works in 9 vols., Paris, 
1864-1868. The two volumes edited by M. G. de Beaumont form the 
fifth and sixth volumes of this edition. 
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perfection which perhaps has never since been surpassed 
—or equalled. 

Dcyibtless there had been novels, and good novels, 
before the time of Balzac, and among them two or three 
—the Princesse de Cleves, Gil Blau, Manon Lcscaut — 
which will last, it may be believed, as long as the French 
language. These productions, however, were merely 
happy “ accidents,” chance “ finds,” which were not of 
a nature to be repeated or to prove the parent stock 
of works of a like order. None of Balzac’s predecessors 
had divined thatr the true role or the true literary function 
of the novel is to be the abridged representation of 
ordinary life. The novelist in reality is nothing more 
than a witness whose evidence should rival that of the 


Second Period. 

From the performance of the “ Burgraves ” to the publica¬ 
tion of the “ Legende des siecles.” 

1843-1859 

I. —Honore de Balzac [Tours, 1799 ; I 1830, Pans], 

1. The Sources. 1 -— Balzac's Correspondence [ 1818-1830], forming 
vol. xxiv. of his complete works, Pans, 1876; and Ins Lett res a 
Vetrangere [Mine Hanska, afterwards JSImc do Balzac J m the Recur 
de Pa no, 1894, 1895, 1896, 

Sftinte - ik'uvo, Portraits coni cmjiora ins, vol. n., 1866; and 
Camera's du lundi, vol. n., 1850;- P. do Molenc’s articles in the 
Revue des Deux Maudes, March, April, No\ ember, 1842, and June 
1848;—Lermimer, m the Revue des l)eur Mondes , April, 1847;— 
Mine de Surville [Balzac’s sister], Balzac, sa vie ct scs oeuvres , Paris, 
1858, and precedmg the volume containing his Correspondence. 

Eugene Poitou, Af. de Balzac, scs oeuvres et son influence, in the 
Revue des Dear Mondes, December. 1856;—Tame, Nouveaux cssais 
de critique et d'histoire (the date of the article is 1858);—Ih. Gautier, 
Honor4 de Balzac, Paris, 1859;— Edmond Werdet, Portrait intune dc 

9 

r Cf. Histoire ilea (Euvrcts de Balzac by the Vieouito Hpuclberoh de Lovcujoul, 
3rd edition, Paris, 1888, Calmannl/<?v>. 

30 
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historian in precision and trustworthiness. ,We look 
to him to teach us literally to see. We read his novels 
merely with a view to finding in them those aspects of 
existence which escape us owing to the very hurry and 
stir of life, an attitude we express by saying, that for a 
novel to be recognised as such, it must offer an his¬ 
torical or documentary value, a value precise and de¬ 
termined, particular and local, and as well a general and 
lasting psychological value or significance. 

Both these conditions are fulfilled by Balzac’s novels. 
Les Chouans, although one of his earliest works, but 
more especially Une teneb reuse affaire , Uti manage de 
garqon, Cesar Biruttcau , La Cousine Bette are among 
the most lifelike pictures that exist of the revolutionary 

Balzac, Pans, 1859;—Champlleury, Gratides Jigure* d'hicr et d'au- 
jourd'hui, Paris, 1861; —Lamartine, Balzac, in his Couth dclitterature , 
1864, and m -volume form. Pans, 1866;—Emile Zola, Lc roman ex¬ 
perimental, 1880; and Lch rontancirrs naturahstes , 1881;—Emile 
Faguet, Dijr-Neuviemc sirclc, 1887;—Marcel Barn&re, VCEuvre 
d'Honore de Balzac , Paris, 1890;—Julien Lemer, Balzac, sa vie et 
son oeuvre. Pans, 1891;—Paul Flat, Ensaw sur Balzac , 1893; and 
Nouveaux essais, Paris, 1895;—Edmond Bire, H. de Balzac , Paris, 
1897. 

Anatole Cerfbeer and .Jules C'hnstophe, Repertoire de la Comidie 
humenne , Paris, 1887. 

2. Thk Novelist. 

A. His early years and career .—His extraction;—and that ho has 
many of the characteristics of the inhabitants of Touraine, and yet 
his mother whh a Parisian and his father came from the Languedoc 
country.—His education at the college of Vend6me [Cf. Louis 
Lambert |.—The years he passed in the offices of a lawyer and of a 
notary;—and the account to which he turned them ;—learning not 
only the “ procedure ” which was to occupy so large a place in certain 
of his novels;—but acquiring a knowledge of “ business ” as well;— 
and of the part it plays m contemporary life.—His tragedy Cromwell , 
18$0 [imprinted],—and his first novels [under the pseudonym of Horace 
de baint-Aubin],—and that it is useless to give their titles, as he 
disowned them.—His commercial undertakings; publishing, printing, 
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period, tfce Empire, the Restoration, and the Government 
of July. But his studies of character are equally admir¬ 
able,^ is seen when he is depicting inveterate vice in 
Baron Hulot, or middle-class vanity in Cesar Birotteau, 
or military haughtiness and brutality in Philippe Bridau, 
or the obsequiousness of the functionary in Marin de 
Gondreville. Be it added that love,—J say love and not 
women,—does not occupy a larger place in his books 
than is actually accorded to it in real life, while he gives 
hatred, vanity, ambition, avarice and all the passions 
their due importance. It would be difficult, again, to 
praise too highly his astonishingly exact and minute 
descriptions, or rather inventories, his “ resuscitations ” 
of periods and places, even his vivid sketches of fashions 

type-founding;—and that it is curious to note that his efforts to 
make money always took the shape of some enterprise connected with 
the book trade.—Moreover, if he was unsuccessful both as a printer 
and type-founder,—the further _ experience he thus gained,—coining 
on the top of that he had acquired m the lawyer’s and notary’s offices, 
—contributed in no small measure to the composition of his talent.— 
The Cliouans, 1827-1829the Physiologic du manage , 1829-1880; 
—the Maison du chat gui ptelote, the Bal de Steaux, the Vendetta , 
1880.—His fe\erisli activity and his inordinate production [Cf. Ch. de 
Lovcnjoul, Hwtoire dcs CEacres, 3rd edit., pp. 815-328].— Peau de 
chagrin, 1881 ; -the Muse da departement ;—tlic Cure de Tours, 
Louis Lambert, 1882 ;—the Medecin de eampagne; Eugenie Crandei, 
1838,—Tin* idea of the “ Human Comedy ” first occurs to him and 
he draws up its principal divisions.—The Ha herchc de Vabsolu, 1884 ; 
-—Sainte-Beuve’s article in the Revue des Deux Mondes [C'f. below] ; 
—and Balzac’s quarrel with Sainte-Beuve.—His financial embarrass¬ 
ment and lawsuits.—He frequents aristocratic society.— Fere Coriot, 
1885;—the Contrat de manage, 1835;—the Lys dans la valtee, 
1885;—Fresh lawsuits and fresh schemes. La vieille Jille, 188fi ; 
— Illusions perdues, part i., 1887 ;— Les employes, 1837;— Cesar 
Birotteau, 1887.—The incident of the Sardinian mines [Cf. his 
Correspondence for March and June, 1888].—He takes up his 
residence at the Jardies.—The Cure de Village, 1889;—his drauia 
Vautnn is performed and then prohibited, 1840.—Foundation of 
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which, although they lasted but a year or only a^few 
months, have been immortalised by the master’s laborious 
but powerful art. Whether better novels have eve* been 
written, or will ever be written, than Eugfoiie Grandet, 
Ursicle Mi roue t, Le Cure de Village or Le Cousin Pons , I 
cannot say, but there are no novels like them in existence. 
But it is time to employ the only word that meets the 
case, while its application to Balzac will determine its true 
meaning, and prevent it from being falsely interpreted as 
has too often been done. Balzac's attitude towards 
his characters or the subject he is writing about, is that 
of the naturalist towards the animal or the plant he is 
studying. It is a patient and attentive attitude, an 
attitude “subservient to its object,” and uninfluenced 

the Revue jui risien ne. — Pierrette, 1840 ;—line tench reuse affaire , 
1841 ;—La Rabouillensc [Un menage de garden |, 1841 ;—Ursule 
Mirouet, 1841.—Performance and failuie of Jus piece Lea reasonrce.s de 
Quinota, 1842.—The Introduction to the “ Human Comedy ” appears, 
1842. 

33. Balzac's art; —and to begin with, whether Balzac 1 h style is so 
bad m general as has been asserted ;—on tlie strength of some 
instances of exaggerated or incoherent metapliors ;—or of fur-fetclied 
expressions;—and of the frequent use or abuse of the slang terms 
peculiar to the \arious professions or trades?—That in any case, 
when the justice of these criticisms has been recognised ;—and when 
he has further been reproached with presenting his subjects in a 
manner that invites the charge of charlatanism ,—owing t# a perpetual 
affectation of profoundness,—displaying itself in Jiigh-sounding but 
often empty pronouncements;—it is still impossible not to accord him 
an unique “ power of evocation ”;—and the gift, as he said himself, of 
having with the personages of his Comedy “competed with the 
Registrar of births.”—There arises in this connection a question with 
which we have already been confronted [Of. the article on Moli^re] :— 
can it be that this manner of writing, a manner as irregular, confused 
and jumbled as life itself, is a necessary condition of the representa¬ 
tion of life ?—The defects of Balzac’s style are of the same nature,— 
having regard to differences of education and period,—as those of the 
style of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs;— or as those perhaps of Shake* 
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by any preconceived personal notions. He does not 
give us his impressions; it is reality, and reality in its 
entirety that he strives to grasp, as is indicated by the 
spacious lines on which his work is designed. In the 
“ Human Comedy,” glorying as much in forgetting 
himself as the .Romanticists in thrusting themselves on 
our attention, his sole ambition was to reflect the* history 
of his time with the utmost faithfulness compatible with 
the methods of his art. 

To consummate the downfall of Romanticism, it was 
only necessary that it should be deserted by its chiefs or 
masters themselves ; and this desertion was an accom¬ 
plished fact. To say nothing of Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
who had thrown himself into politics, had ceased to write 

speare’s style ;—a circumstance winch gives one pause ;—but there 
is inducement to believe that it is for this reason that it has been 
possible to term Balzac,—after Saint-Simon and Shakespeare,— 
“ the greatest repertory of documents bearing on human nature 
we possess.”—The value of these “ documents ” has now to be 
examined. 

1. They are in the first place historical documents ;—and, in this 
connection, of Balzac's admiration for Sir Walter Scott [('f. Intro¬ 
duction to the Comedie humainc ; and the letter of January 20, 1888, 
to Mine HanskaJ.—The novels of the author of Quentin Durward 
and Iranhoc are lifelike resuscitations of the past [('f. Aug. Thiem ’s 
article on Ivanhoe\ ;—and Balzac's novels resemble them in this 
respect.—Mo historian has given a more striking picture of the erwl 
wars of the time of the French Revolution than the author of the 
Chouans ;—the France of the First Empire is nowhere more uvulh 
depicted than m Tine tenehreuse affaire [Cf. Ernest Daudet, La 
Police ct les Chouans sous VEmpire] ;—if the soldiers of the Restora¬ 
tion are anywhere conjured up before us it is m Vn menage dr 
garqon ;—and to see the middle classes of the tune of Louis-Philippe 
live again before our eyes, we have only to open Cesar 1Lrottenu 
or La Cousme Bette. —It should be added that Balzac has recourse 
to the same expedients as Sir Walter Scott:—schedules, im entones, 
exact, minute, and picturesque descriptions of furniture and cos¬ 
tumes ;—“ localisation ” of provincial manners and of the various 
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plays, and was withholding his Contemplations from pub¬ 
lication. Vigny, from the retirement of his “ ivory 
tower,” was issuing the Mort du Loup , the Maisen du 
Berger , the BoutciUe a la mer, works of which it may be 
said,—whatever further characteristics we may have to 
point out in them later,—that nothing could be less 
Romantic. Musset, whoso error throughout had been his 
detsire to conform his life to his poetry, was wearing him¬ 
self out in debauchery; the enfant terrible of the party had 
become its most lamentable victim* Already, and without 
the least inquiry as to whether they were justified or not, 
the jests, dull though they were, which the author of 
Jerome Paturot d la recherche June position sociale (1843) 
was making at the expense of the Romanticists in general 

phaseR of Parisian life;—“ genealogy,” physiology, and detailed 
psychology of even liis least important personages;—connection, by 
brief indications, of their private history with the general history of 
their time;—and generally whatever is wanting in this respect in 
Voluptt ;—in Valentine or Indiana ;—in Adolphe. —This is Balzac’s 
primary merit, and it is an unique merit.—He was the u historian ” 
as well as the “ painter ” of the manners of his time;—of which he 
has noted the very evolution or movement;—as well as caught the 
physiognomy.—And while Walter Scott, to give us the sensation of 
the diversity of periods,—requires to be separated from the periods 
he depicts by a somewhat long interval,-—Balzac has rendered the 
distinctive characteristics of the three or four generations of men it is 
possible to come into contact with in the course of a single life. 

2. Balzac’s documents in consequence are, in the second place, 
realistic, documents; —for he has accorded a place in the novel to 
details which his predecessors had kept out of it as being vulgar or of 
little interest;—and in particular to all such details as relate to 
money questions fCf. Eugenie Grandet ; Cesar Birotteau ; Les illu¬ 
sions perdues; La Covstne Bette] .—He may be said, indeed, to have 
made money the very soul of his plots;—instead of and in the place 
of Jpve, which occupies but a secondary place in his works [Of. he 
contrat de manage ; La recherche de VAbsolu ; Les Paysans ; Le 
Cousin Pons] and sometimes no place at all.—Moreover, as he 
was himself familiar with every description of financial embarrass- 
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ancl^of tke greatest of them in particular, were meeting 
with unanimous applause. Moreover, if it be true that a 
form of literature or a literary doctrine cannot disappear 
unless another form or another doctrine has taken its 
place, the novel has just been seen to have profited in the 
hands of Balzac by all the drama was losing, and realism 
to have been the gainer by the drooping fortunes of 
Romanticism. Something more, however, was wanted 
to change the retreat into a rout: the spectacle was 
needed of Romantic individualism at bay with its exact 
opposite, with what we should have liked to have 
termed socialism, if the word had not since acquired, 
unfortunately, so many dangerous and regrettable 
meanings! 

ment;—the reality of his personal experience is superaddcd to the 
inevitable touch of realism lent the stage play or the novel b\ the 
introduction of money questions;—and he is the novelist of the 
money question,—as Musset is* the poet of love.—He was alue to 
the exigencies imposed on the novel by the mere contention of deal¬ 
ing with the question of money in it.—Besides understanding the 
nature of the activity, intelligence, and acumen requisite for financial 
success ;—matters which Scribe, on the contrary, never understood; 
—he recognised that he would have to introduce an entire class of 
men previously overlooked by novelists:—bankers, notaries, bailiffs, 
lawyers, usurers, and petty money-lenders ;—that is an entire group 
of characters whose depiction or representation must result in 
realism ;-*smce their lives hinge exclusively on the most concrete, 
and, in our modern civilisations, the most universal of realities.— 
After the money-makers, however, all the %ocial classes made their 
entry into the novel;—with the infinite diversity of their professions 
and trades;—which it became necessary to distinguish bv their 
genuine characteristics;—by the intellectual, psychological, or moral 
deformation which result from them;—soldiers and magistrates, 
artists and men of letters, functionaries and shop keepers, 
diplomatists and politicians, doctors and persons of independent 
means;—it became necessary to be acquainted with these occupa¬ 
tions, to describe and explain them;—and to describe theni' to 
employ the terms which constitute the vocabulary or slang of those 
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While the llomanticists were engaged in introspection, 
were probing “ to its waste bottom the gulf witliin them,” 
and finding nothing there, were unsuccessful in getting 
beyond themselves, were always harping on themselves 
and on themselves alone, there was coming into existence 
independently of them an immense movement in which 
not only they took no part, but of the very existence 
of which they were ignorant in their utter inability to 
discern its nature or gauge its significance. Their 
self-preoccupation blinded them to the jirogress of 
science, and the fact must be insisted on that never 

who follow them;—as there are not two ways of sa\ing that 
a bill has been dishoiinuied,—nor is there a literary paraphrase for 
designating a depilatun ointment.—Finally when he had conceived 
the idea of linking all his no\ els together ;—and of making of them 
not a succession of episode*, one of winch should la* the continuation 
of another ;—but a picture of the society of his time;—if he had over¬ 
looked some characteristic trait it became necessary that he should 
note the omission ;—and then it was that he dearly perceived the 
realistic character of his work ;—or, a* it might also be called, its 
scientific character. 

3. For, in the third place, Ins documents are assuredly scientific 
documents ;—and it is no affectation on his part;—when lie invokes 
the names of Ueoffroy Saini-Hilaire or Cm ier ;—but the depression 
of his gratitude,—for it is a fact that he contributed to a greater 
extent than anybody el se*to make the history of manners a depen¬ 
dency or province of natural history [Cf. the Introduction to the 
Comhhe humuinc] . — He had recourse, as naturalists do, to mono- 
graphs [Of. Etude de femme ; La femme de tvcritr an# ; Autre Etude 
de femme ; Wintrier Gobseck j;—in which he scarcely concerned him¬ 
self with producing literature or art;—but rather with depicting his 
“ subject ’’ exactly as he had observed it.—Nobody has given so 
much attention as he to the reproduction of the “ surroundings ” 
in Udiieh he placed his characters [Cf. La recherche de VAbsolu', 
Le Perc Goriot; Le Couain Pen*];—indeed, carried away by his 
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hav^ poets existed, not forgetting Racine or Boileau, 
more wholly oblivious of whatever did not immediately 
concern their art—of mechanics or astronomy, of physics 
or chemistry, of natural history or physiology, of his¬ 
tory and philosophy—than Lamartine, Hugo, Musset, 
Dumas, Gautier, and their follows. Shall it be said that 
they had a right to adopt this attitude? It is certain 
that, just as “ there is no need for a quadrant to journey 
with ease from Paris to Auvergne," so the utter in¬ 
difference of a Musset or a Hugo to whatever did not 
concern their loves or their verses does not in the least 
detract from the beauty of the Nulls or the Orientales. 
They must even be admired for having, as Hugo did for 
example, “ described " Greece or the East so admirably 

subject, he has more tlmn once gone to extremes m this con¬ 
nection;—and treated this branch of Ins work for its own sake.— 
His great ambition was to describe and classify “social species ”; 
—considered as analogous to “.zoological species”;—and capable, 
like these latter, of changing the one into the other;—a con¬ 
ception which, as lias been quite rightly observed jCf. Paul Flat, 
Katana sur Balzac] .--is that of Evolution.—For this reason it is a 
mistake to talk of the immorality of Ins nmels;—for they are not 
immoral in geiieuil, and with the exception of those which show 
traces of Romanticism [Of. Un grand homme dc provinc* a Paris, or 
La dcrnierc mcarnaUon dc Vaufrtn j,—except in the way in which 
experience of life itself is immoral.—All that can be said is that his 
work beanitg the imprint of his temperament;—he has not escaped 
the danger incident to all realism;—of regarding man as lie would 
an animal;—of forgetting that man is man only so far as he avoids 
resembling un animal;—and that a social function attaches to art 
and literature ;—if not to natural history. 

By recourse to the methods pist described, Balzac made the novel 
a “literary genus ” ;—blending together for the first time the historic 
novel [m the manner of AV alter Scott, or before him of Prevost] ;— 
the novel of manners [as seen in the works of the younger Crelullon, 
Fielding, and Marivaux] ;—the novel of character [as exemplitiocf by 
Le Sage] ;—and the social or philosophic no\el [as conceived by 
George Sand or Rousseau].—His success in combining these varieties 
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without ever having seen them. At the sama timg, in 
proportion as the discoveries in every direction at once of 
a Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire or a Dumas—the chemist—of an 
Amp&re or a Fresnel, of a Cauchy or a Fourier, gave almost 
infinite extension to the field of “ objective ” certitude, it 
was impossible that the confidence the Romanticists had 
placed in a purely “subjective” certitude should not 
be lessened to a corresponding extent, to the consequent 
undermining of the authority of the Individual. Since 
reality is not always in conformity with the idea we 
form of it, since this is a demonstrable fact, since indeed 
one of the habitual characteristics of scientific truth is 
that it is in contradiction with the evidence of our senses, 
it follows that the individual is not the “ measure of all 

of the novel was due to the fact that he discerned the ultimate pur¬ 
pose of all of them;—which is to realise an “ image of contemporary 
life ” ;—in which the individuals and the spheres in which they move 
are shown in their reciprocal reactions on one another;—and on this 
score it may be said that the novel as conceived by Balzac is a 
creation analogous to that of the comedy of Moli&re.—Balzac’s last 
novels: Modeste Mignon, 1844;— Les Paysans, 1845; —Le Cousin 
Pons , 1846;— La Cousine Bette , 1847;— Le Depute (VArris [un¬ 
finished] , 1847 ;—and that three at least of them are among the best 
Balzac wrote. 

C. Bahar'fi influence. —What precedes explains how it is that his 
influence has been so far-reaching;—and the truth is that since he 
first came to the front some sixty years ago,—qo novels ®have been 
written in France or elsewhere that do not seem to show the influence 
of Balzac;—or if there has been a novel or a type of novel that has 
escaped his influence, it has suffered on that account and on that 
account alone.—The influence of the Lys dans la valUe is trace¬ 
able in all psychological novels;—that of Eughiie Grandet or of La 
Cousine Bette m all novels that claim to be studies of character;— 
while the origin of the “ detective ” novel is to be found in La 
dernitire incarnation de Vautrin or in Une Unebreuse affaire. —On 
the other hand, since Balzac, the novel of adventure has ceased 
tee belong to literatureand the sentimental novel has come to 
he regarded as of quite an inferior order;—the first because of 
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things,” .that the sincerity of our impressions is no 
guarantee of their accuracy, and that we are merely 
their •scene, while their judge is outside ourselves and 
our superior! 

Such is the idea that is beginning to filter into men’s 
minds, which before long it will dominate entirely. In 
the light of science, the reason is perceived of the resist¬ 
ance that had been offered the pretensions of Romanticism. 
The poet has not the right to assert that u he has his 
human heart” of his own, or at least we have the right 
for our part to declare that he is mistaken ! And we in 
turn, on what shall we base our affirmation ^ Clearly 
not on our knowledge of ourselves, as to do so would be 
to argue in a vicious circle, but on observation of a more 

the arbitrariness of its combinations ;—the second because it is always 
a “confession” on the part of the novelist;—while both hai e fallen 
into disrepute because they are mere partial or illusory representations 
of life.— What is more, an entire generation of men that learned to 
read in Halzac’s novels,—learned, as it were, to live in them;—and to 
borrow the expression of an illustrious naturalist [Louis Agassiz],— 
his personages have become “prophetic types”;—from his “ Gau- 
dissarts ” to his “ Rastignaes ” and his “ liubcmpres.”—We still 
elbow' them in real life ;—they have modelled themselves on Balzac’s 
heroes;—and it thus happens that he “ lias competed with the 
Registrar of births” far more literally than lie believed himself;— 
which is doubtless the highest praise it is possible to give the 
creative aftist. 

8. The Wokks.—B alzac’s works consist essentially of Ins novels, 
which lie has himself classified as follows:— 

Beenes from private life;—Scenes from provincial lifeScenes 
from Parisian life;—Scenes from military life;—Scenes from country 
life;—Scenes from political life;—Philosophic studies;—and Analy¬ 
tical studies. Grouped together, these sub-divisions of his w’ork form 
his Human Comedy. 

Balzac’s works further include the following plays: Vautrin , 1*^40; 
—Les re 880 urces de Quivola, 1842;— Pamela Giravcl , 1843;- La 
mardtre, 1848;—and Le Paine ur or Mercadet [1838, 1840], wlmfli, 
revised by M. d’Enncvy, W’as first represented in 1851; 
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varied, a wider, and a more general order, on observation 
uninfluenced, as far as possible, by whatever is ** per¬ 
sonal ” or individual in us : and by a coincidence it would 
be somewhat naive to regard as a mere effect of chance, 
it happens that the rules of this observation are laid down 
precisely at the moment when the need is felt of opposing 
them to the systematic licence of Komanticism. 

The rules in question are due to Auguste Comte. We 
shall not be expected to summarise here his Covrs de 
philosophic posit we (1831-184:2), but it is essential to note 
that the main object of the founder of Positivism was to 
combat the assertion of the eclectic school to the effect 
that the Individual is judge of the truth or error con¬ 
tained in philosophic systems. The cases of Plecticism 

The Contes drolafiques, 1832, 1833, 1837 ; 

His Miscellaneous Works, the collection of which is exceedingly 
incomplete ; and his Correspondence. 

There are two good editions of llalxac’s works, the first in 20 
volumes. Paris. 1855, Houssiuux;—and the second in 24 volumes, 
Paris, 1885, 1888, Calmami Levy. 

II.—Jules Michelet [Paris, 1798; ] 1874, live res]. 

1. The Sources. —A. Coehut, in the Herue des J)eux Mondes, 
January, 1842;—A. Nettemeut, Hisioire de In htterature sous le 
qouvernement de Juillet, vol. ii., Pans, 1855 ;—H. Tame, Essais de 
critique et d'histoire , 1855 and 1856;—E. Montcgut, in the lievue 
des Iteur Monties , Eebruar\, 1857 ;—(i. Monod, Jutes Michelet , 1875 
ami 1897;—O. d’Haussonville, Etudes hioqrajduques et htieraires , 
Paris, 1870;—F. Com'ard, Michelet in the “ lhblioth&que des 
Classiques populaiies,” 1886; —J. Simon, Notice historique sur 
Michelet , Paris, 1880;—E. Faguet, Etudes Htieraires sur le XIX., 
siMe, Paris, 1887;—J. Brunhes, Michelet, Paris, 1898. 

2. The Writer ;—and that the reason we have not dealt with him 
earlier is that hm influence, which lias been most considerable [Of. G. 
Monod, be. cit.] ,—was restricted at first to a group of students,—and 
did not begin to make itself felt on the general public until towards 
18^5.—Proof of this assertion may be found in the fact that of all the 
great writers of his time,—he is, w r e believe, the only one of whom 
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and Eomanticism are parallel: both have been ill under¬ 
stood —and combatted perhaps still more infelicitously— 
because both have, to a certain extent, been ill defined. 
In reality, both Victor Hugo and Victor Cousin were the 
most “ personal ” of men, and just as there is nothing 
but Hugo in the Feuilles d'automne or the Voix intcrieures, 
so there is nothing but Cousin in his philosophy. If his 
work be read and reread, if the essence and object of his 
method be carefully examined and considered, nothing 
more will be found in his Eclecticism than the assertion 
of the right of Victor Cousin to cull from all philosophic 
systems what belongs to Victor Cousin, while his “ obser¬ 
vation of oneself by oneself ” is merely an application of 
individualism to philosophy. The aim of Auguste Comte 

Bainte-Houve said nothing prior to 1862;—and even on this occasion 
[Cf. Nouveattx lunditt, vol. ii.] lie had less to say of Michelet than of 
Louis XIV. and the Puke of Burgundy.—(iuizot, Mignet, and even 
Thiers were held in far greater, esteem.—Taine was the first to do 
justice to Michelet;—placing Inin in the front rank of the poets, as 
well as of the writers of his time;—and Ins reputation thus started 
by Taine,—was definitely established by the issue of his books: 
VOiueau, 1856; Vlnxecte, 1857; VAmour, 1859; la Femme, I860;— 
and of the concluding volumes of his Hixioi/c dr France, 1855-1867. 

Michelet's humble birth ;—his early difficulties;—his hist literary 
efforts : his translation of the Works of Vico, and his Preen > d'hiaiotre 
modern?, 1827.—The first \olumes of the Huioire dr France, 1833- 
1844 [from the earliest times to the KenuissaiiceJ .- and whether they 
should be regarded, as they are by some critics, as Michelet's master¬ 
piece?—Remarks on this subject;—and that while he has other and 
more lyric qualities than Augustm Thierry,—the methods of the two 
writers are substantially analogous ;—though Michelet’s inspiration is 
the more Catholic or the less hostile to the C’liureh.—It is surprising 
in consequence that Michelet's first volumes did not at once win him 
fame;—and that the Romanticists did not recognise him forthwith as 
one of the greatest amongst them.—At this juncture, however, his 
work induces him to forsake picturesque history m some measuPe,-— 
for the philosophy of history ;—a change of attitude that is observed 
simultaneously in his friend Quinet;—and his appointment to the 
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was to demonstrate the narrowness and sterihty of this 
“egoistic” method of observation. “The so-called 
psychological method, he wrote in his first Lesspn, is 
radically null in its principle. . . . Introspective obser¬ 
vation, —the italics are his,—gives rise to almost as many 
divergent opinions as there are individuals who fancy 
they exercise it. As to genuine men of science, they are 
still demanding in vain that a single real discovery be 
. cited them that is due to this vaunted method.” In 
consequence, the method he desired to substitute for that 
of Cousin, on the score of its being not merely the best, 
but in reality the only valuable method, was that which 
decrees our inability to attain to true self-knowledge, 
unless we begin by looking beyond ourselves, and 

College of France, 1837,—results in both of them playing an active 
part in politics. 

A second Michelet is now evolved from the first,—the Michelet of 
the Jtxuitea, 1843;—the author of the Pre Ire , de la femme, e,t de la 
famille, 1845;—of the Peujde, 1846,—and of the Hintoire de la 
Revolution franchise, 1847-1853.—At first sight there does not seem 
to be any great difference between this second Michelet,—and those 
of his contemporaries who are waging the same conflict;—while his 
early originality would seem to be lost amid the commonplace ideas 
he ia developing with all the violence of an Encyclopedist.—There is, 
however, a something in him that his fellow combatants lack;—and 
in particular the faculty of making what he says and what he writes 
instinct with his personality.—He retires from his professorship at 
the College of France, 1852 [Cf. Jules Simon, loc. at., p. 219-221] ,— 
and from this date onwards, during the last twenty-five years of his 
life,—his reputation and his influence arc at last equal to his merit. 

He “ discovers ” “ science ”;—natural liistor> and physiology more 
particularly—and as he remains fundamentally “Romantic,”—he 
becomes the poet of science [Cf. VOieeau , Vlnsecte, la Femme, 
VAmo.i r].—Astonishment of his contemporaries at seeing him 
mingle the most pronounced crudities of physiological realism sad 
th<? extremest lyricism of Romantic mysticism.—He applies this 
njethod to history [Cf. his volume on the Renaissance and the 
Reformation];—and derives from it unexpected effects;—not the 
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scrupulously set aside all personal bias when we attempt 
to systematise our observations. Far from our individu¬ 
ality being the standard by which we are to judge others, 
it is, on the contrary, our knowledge of our fellow-men 
that enables us to rectify the idea we form of ourselves. 
Properly speaking, we are merely the theatre or the 
scene of our impressions, and our originality is in general 
only an illustration of our vanity, a mirage, a phantasma¬ 
goria. True psychology is to be learned, not from the 
study of ourselves, but from the study of what is outside 
us and around u&, of history and society. The connection 
which existed in the mind of Auguste Comte between 
the conception of “ psychology ” and what was said above 
of the progress of science in his time, will doubtless be 

least considerable of which is to bring down, as it were, the con¬ 
ventional dignity of history,—to the level of life as we lead it 
ourselves.—His division of the reign of Francis I.: “Before the 
abscess and after the abscess ” ;—and of the reign of Louis XIV.: 
“ Before the fistula and after the fistula.”—How closely this manner 
resembles, on the one hand, that of Victor Hugo;—and on the other 
that of Tame and Kenan ;—and that while it may ha\ o suggested to 
Michelet some singular ideas;—it nevertheless renewed history. 
Michelet did on a large scale,—what Sainte-Beuve did in detail in his 
Causeriea du lundi —a fact to which is due the attraction, the some¬ 
what questionable attraction, of his Louis XIV. or his Louis XV. ;— 
but which constitutes as well the danger of these works. 

Mioheletfs last works, especially his Bible de Chumnniie , 1864;— 
and the General Prefaces to his Histoire de France and his Histoire 
de la Revolution .—Keturn to his early symbolical and apocalyptic 
tendencies;—and, in this connection, of the resemblance between the 
closing phases of the intellectual evolution of Michelet and Victor 
Hugo [Cf. following article].—Analogy between their methods of 
expression;—and that both of them remained Romanticists to the 
end;—that is to say lyric writers, “democrats,” and staunch 
spiritualists. — Michelet, however, has the greater measure of 
sensibility,—and having a less abundant command of words,—he ^ias 
perhaps more sincerity. • 

Of Michelet’s influence ;—and that it has been considerable;—since, 
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perceived. All that we can affirm with regard to our 
impressions is that we have experienced them; W€f’can- 
not say that they are in conformity with their cause, or, 
in consequence, that we were right in experiencing them. 
Moreover, unless l am mistaken, the connection is not 
less clear between Comte’s ideas and what is now termed 
“ sociology.” 

distinction is made at the present day between 
“ Sociology” and “Socialism”; though we are as little 
certain of what constitutes the difference as we are 
of the true nature either of “ Socialism ” or of “ Soci¬ 
ology.” Towards 1840 these points were equally 
obscure, the very word “ Socialism ” being then but a 
barbarism of recent invention. Still, there was already 

while favouring naturalism,—it has maintained, in opposition to 
naturalism, one of the traditions of idealism. For there has been no 
more fanout believer in progress than Michelet, —especially in moral 
progress;—as to the conditions of which he may indeed have been 
mistaken;—but to promote which he laboured with his whole soul; 
—and though particularly inclined to underestimate the difficulty of 
its realisation ;—he would never allow the matter to he one to which 
a writer may remain indifferent.—Further, he worked harder than 
anybody at founding “the religion of the Revolution";—a task in 
which he has succeeded, whatever may he said to the contrary.— 
Finally, with all its defects,—defects inseparable perhaps from its 
qualities,—his “History of France” is the only work of the kind 
worthy of the name;—because, he alone of all the historians who 
have attempted such a work,—possessed an imagination strong 
enough to enable him to “ personalise ” his country and thus lend 
its history something of that living interest which attaches to bio¬ 
graphy.—All other “ Histories of France ” are mere compilations. 

8. The Works.— Michelet’s works may be divided into; (1) his 
Historical Works, comprising his Hiatoire Jr France [from the 
earliest times to the Renaissance], 1838-1844; and its continuation 
[from the Renaissance to the Revolution], 1855-1867;— his Hiatoire 
4tf la Revolution, 1847-1858;—and his Hiatoire du XIX* sihle 
posthumous];—his Hiatoire romaine , 1889;—and some miscellaneous 
writings, including the Prows ties Templiers, 2 vols., in the collcc- 
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an agreement or, as it may perhaps be said, a conspiracy 
between all the thinkers of the period to denounce the 
excesses of individualism, and to extend beyond litera¬ 
ture the war that was beginning to be waged on that 
doctrine. The Christian sociology of Bonald and do 
Maistre was seen to be giving rise to unexpected though 
logical consequences, which astonish even to-day both 
their adversaries and the disciples of Auguste Comte. 
Lamennais had written : “In any society whatever, self- 
renunciation is the primary condition of the existence of 
that society. . . . Human society is based on mutual con¬ 
cessions, on the sacrifice of one man to another, or of 
each man to all his fellows; for sacrifice is the essence of 
every true society. The evangelical doctrine of self- 


tion of Documents inedits de Vhistpire dr France, 1851;—and his 
translations of Vico’s works and of Luther’s Table Talk. 

(2) His Political or Polemical Works, the principal bem<': Dm 
Jesuites, 1843 ;—Lr Pretre la Femme ct la Famille, 1845 ; le Temple. 
1846 ; and the Fours prof esse air College de Franc *, 1848. 

(3) His remaining works, which can be culled neither km works of 
imagination’’nor yet “ scientific works ” : VOtsrau , 1856; l Inseete, 
1857 ;— VAmour, 1859;— la Femme, 1860 ;—la Mer, 1861 ;—la Bible 
de Vhumanitc , 1864 ;—la Mnniagnc, 1868, etc. 

Finally, certain posthumous works, the principal being: Ma 
jeunesse, 1884, Mon Journal, 1888 ;—Stir les chemins ae !'Europe , 


1893. 

An edition in 40 volumes of Michelet’s Complete Works [Paris, 
Flammavion] is at present in course of publication under the super¬ 
vision of Mine Michelet. Begun some years back, this edition is now 
approaching completion. 


III.— Victor Marie Hugo [Besanrjon, 1802; |1885, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Sainte-Beuve, Premiers hind is , i., 1827, ni., 
1829, oxid Portraits rontempnrains, vol.i., 1831. 1832,1835 ;—Gustave 
Planche’s dramatic criticisms in the Jlerue des Deux Mondes, 
December, 1832, February, 1833, November, 1833; May, 1835; 
November and December, 1838 ;—A. Vmet, Etudes sur la liitcrature 
frangaisc an XIX’’ slide , Pans, 1851;—A. Nettcment, Litterah^re 

31 
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renunciation, so strange from the human point of view, 
is merely the proclamation of this great social law”^Cf. 
Essai sur 1'indifference, vol. i., chap, ii., 1817]. More¬ 
over, when he abandoned Christianity, Lamennais did not 
abjure the doctrine of self-renunciation, but persevered 
with more ardour than ever in his great conflict with in¬ 
dividualism. He converted George Sand to his way of 
thinking, and the author of Lelia now wrote: “ Are there 
■not misfortunes that call more urgently for relief than the 
boredom of this or the whims of that individual ? The 
masses are faced by vital problems: abysses have been 
laid bare. Our tears, unable to fill them up, fall into them 
in vain. Amid sufferings so real and so profound, what 
interest can be aroused by the proud complaints of in- 

franqaise sous la Restauration *et sous Ic gouvernemcnt de Juillet, 
Pans, 1853 ;—Charles Baudelaire’s very remarkable Notice in Crepet’s 
ltecueil des poetes fran^ais, Paris, 1862; —Victor Hugo racontd par 
itn temoin de so, vie, Paris, 1863;—Edmond Bire, Victor Hugo et 
la Restauration, 1869; and Victor Hugo avant 1830, Paris, 1883; 
Victor Hugo apres 1830, Paris, 1891; Victor Hugo apris 1852, Paris, 
1893 [five volumes which together form the most circumstantial but 
not the most impartial biography there is of Victor Hugo]. 

A. Asselme, Victor Hugo intime, Paris, 1885;—Leconte de Lislo 
and A. Dumas tils, Discours prononeds pour la reception de M. 
Leconte de Lisle, 1887 ;—Ernest Dupuy, Victor Hugo , Vhomme et 
le poele, Paris, 1887 ; Emile Faguet, XIX e sieclc, Pans, 1887;—G. 
Duval, Dictionnairc dcs mrtaphorcu de Vrictor Hugo, Parjs, 1888 ;— 
G. Pellis&ier, le Mouvement litterairc au XIX e siecle, Paris, 1889;— 
F. Bruneti&re, revolution de la Podsic lyrique au XIX e sidcle, 
1893-1895;—L. Mabilleau, Victor Hugo , in the “ Grands Ecrivains 
franpais ” series, 1893 ;—Ch. Itenouvier, Victor Hugo , Paris, 1889- 
1893. 

2. The Man and the Poet ;—and of some interesting points of com* 
parison between Voltaire and Victor Hugo;—not the least remarkable 
being the exceptional shrewdness and practical sense,—with which 
thdty looked after their material interests and regulated their lives.— 
TJteir longevity;—their fertility ;—their universality,—moreover, are 
three reasons which contributed in both their cases to make them the 
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ielleetual arroganqe ? The masses are hungry; let the 
geniuses not take it amiss that we should think of pro¬ 
viding the people with bread before we turn our attention 
to erecting temples in their honour” [Cf. Lettres d 
Marcie, iii., 1837]. The movement did not stop here. 
Concern for “the boredom of this or the whims of 
that individual ” had given place to “ pity for the 
masses,” and there now followed the organisation of 
this pity into a system, its development into a philo¬ 
sophy. “ To live, is essentially to have humanity for 
object,” wrote Pierre Leroux, and he explained his mean¬ 
ing in these terms: “ Our existence is normal if it does 
not violate the bond that unites us to humanity. We 
ought to live in consequence as if wb were to live eternally 

greatest, though not the most original, “literary men” of their 
respective centuries. — Finally, they have at least two other char¬ 
acteristics in common :—both of them possessed in a supreme degree 
the gift of complying with the exigencies of the opinion of their tune ; 
—-a fact that explains their variations ;—and both owed their success 
in this direction to the same gift of “virtuosity,”—a gift which 
enabled them to appropriate the inventions or the ideas of their con¬ 
temporaries,—with a view to transforming them and to giving them 
definite expression, the one in prose and the other in verse. —That 
this faculty of appropriation is perhaps one of the forms of genius 
itself;—and that in any case it seems to constitute the very definition 
of talent. 

A. V%cto% Hugo's early years, —The poet’s family and the Hugo’s 
of Lorraine;—his mother a “ Vend^enne ” and, m this connection, 
that the work entitled Victor Hugo raconte par un temoin de sa- vie 
is almost as untrustworthy as the Confessions of J.-J. Iiousseau [Cf. 
Bir4, Victor Hugo aoant 1830]. —Hugo’s early education : “ With our 
victorious camps I wanderod over vanquished Europe, I traversed the 
earth before traversing life ! ” [Cf. Odes et Ballades: Mon enfance ; 
—les Bayous et les Ombres : Ce qui se passait aux Fevillanttnes vers 
1813; les Contemplations: Aux FeuiUantines] and that tiie defects 
of this wandering education will leave their mark on the poet’s w o?k. 
—Hugo’s first literary efforts;—his successes in prize competitions : 
the French Academy, 1817, 1819 ;—and at the Floral (lames, 1819, 
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amongst humanity. And when we do not so live, we are 
wounded in eternal fashion in our present life, wfeich 
amounts to saying that we suffer in our eternal life [Cf. 

t • 

De Vhumanite. Epilogue, 1840]. These are the doctrines 
for which the word “ Socialism ” was at first the collective 
designation, and tradition indeed ascribes to Pierre Leroux 
the honour of having invented the term. Its vogue has 
since been great, and its meaning has undergone manifold 
corruptions, but at the outset it merely expressed the in¬ 
tention of opposing the excesses of individualism. So far 
as it was successful in this aim it did more than discredit 
the principle of Romanticism ; it deprived it of its raison 
d'etre, and rendered the very name synonymous with 
egoism or dilettantism. 

1820.—Characteristics of these early productions ;—and that if Le 
Bonheur dc Vetude and Lch Avantagex de Vevxeiynement much 
resemble the work of Jlelille ; — Lea Vierges de Verdun or Monte ear 
le Nil are merely an improvement on the work of Lebrun or Jcan- 
Baptiste Rousseau.—The Conxcrrulrur htteraire ;—and that the doc¬ 
trines upheld in this publication by Victor Hugo and his brothers,- - 
explain and justify its title.—The Odex of 1822.—The influence of Sir 
Walter Scott and the publication of Han d'hlandc, 1823.—The second 
series of Odex, 1824, and that tliev show the influence of Vigny’s 
Poemex antiques [Cf. the Chant du Cirque , or the Chant du 
Tournoi ] ;—and also the influence of Chateaubriand;—which is still 
more apparent in the Odes et Ballades of 1826;—and in the vehemence 
of Hugo’s Royalist inspiration.— Cromwell and the preface to this 
play, 1827;—and how few ideas there are in it to which Stendhal 
or Mme de Stael had not given expression before Hugo.—Hugo’s first 
relations with Sainte-Beuve, 1827;—and that the connection between 
“Romanticism” and the “classic” pleiad dates from them,—From 
them dates as well the importance Hugo will henceforth attach to 
the technical side of his art;—an importance at once observable in 
the Orientates, 1829 [Cf. in particular Le Feu du ncl and lea Djinne ] ; 
—in which volume indeed the poet seems to have wished to show 
Casimir Delavigne how he ought to have written the Messeniermes. 

Marion Delorme, 1829;— JSemani, 1880 ;— Notre-Dame de Parte, 

* 

1831;—the Fewillee d'automne, 1881;—and that the FeuiUee 
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It would not be difficult to show that history as well 
was inspired at this period by the same spirit. It would 
suffice to cite in proof Lamartine’s Histoire des Girondists, 
which in 1H47 was breeding revolt, so to speak; Michelet’s 
Revolution; and Louis Blanc’s Revolution,the first volumes 
of which belong to the same year. Should it be objected 
that these works are of too political an order,—though 
politics have thrown light on history more often than his¬ 
tory has served as a guide to politics,—it would be enough 
to mention Mignet, Tocqueville, or Thiers himself, to recall 
the Histoire da Consalat or the Histoire des negociations 
relatives a la succession d’Espagne, 1835-1842. For it is 
abundantly clear from the works of these writers that if 
each of them has his personal conception of history, they 

(Vautomnc owe their inspiration to the Meditations and the Con¬ 
fessions dr J. Delorme in as great a degree as the novel owes its very 
existence to Sir Walter Scott's Quentin lJurward. 

The Revolution of 1880;—the preface to Martov Delorme ;—and 
that m celebrating in it “the three glorious days,"—Victor Hugo did 
not so much abjure his Royalist faith,—as obey the principle of his 
lyricism;— which is, and always will be, to go for inspiration to 
current events,—to be moved to song by all disasters as by all victories ; 
—and to be as much as possible the sonorous echo of popular emotion. 
—That adopting this point of view, there is no occasion to distinguish 
between Hugo’s dramatic and lyric work;—and the less so if the 
lyricism in his plays he now the only liwng element they contain 
The Chants du ereyuscule, 1835.—His efforts to enter the Academy, 
1886-1840; tlie Toix mtcneurcs , 1887;—the liayons ct les Ombres, 
1840.—Victor Hugo becomes the recognised poet of “ Bonapartism “ ; 
—though in adopting this attitude he merely associates himself w ith 
a new movement of French “ national thought ’’;—which inspires 
him some of his finest verses.—He enters the French Academy, 1841 ; 
—and Louis Philippe’s Government consolos him for the failure of 
the Burgraves , 1848,—by making him a Peer of France, 1845 

B. Victor Hugo's three manners ;—and in the first place, that th**ir 
succession was far less “ willed ” by the poet,—than determined by an 
interior force of which he never rendered himself entirely the mastof ; 
•—by the movement of ideas of his time;—and by circumstances. 
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all of them firmly believe that there exists ao historic 
certitude, a truth it is possible to attain to; a truth,V& 0 , 
which, while it doubtless is not necessarily contrary to 
the impressions we receive from facts, may happen not 
to be in conformity with them. It is even in the name 
of this truth that they contradict and combat each other, 
that one after the other they rewrite the history of the 
Revolution each as he conceives it. They are conscious 
that they are men, and subject as such to error; that 
they are imbued with prejudices derived from their birth, 
their education, or the nature at the moment of their 
interests. The very object of their method, however, is 
to rid themselves of their prejudices or to guard them¬ 
selves against error, and they pride themselves on being, 

1. The lyric inspiration ;—and that even in his first volume, the 
Odes of 1822,—beneath a declamatory and old-fashioned phraseology, 
—his lyricism is recognisable in the already personal, energetic, and 
combative character of his verse.—That the Orientates do not belie 
this character;—since the descriptions which are their glory;—and 
the finest perhaps in the French language,—do not correspond to 
anything the poet has seen with his own eyes;—whether in the case 
of his Egypt \le Fen da cud] , of his Turkey [ics Tetes du Sir ait], or 
of his Iiussia [Mamejjpa] ;—and are in consequence purely subjective. 
—The same characteristics are still more clearly discernible in the 
Feuilles d’automnc ;—all the pieces in which, as Goethe has remarked, 
are merely “occasional pieces” [Cf. Reverie d'un passant & propos 
d'un Roi , or Diett en presence du glacier du Bhdne ];—and^tdmissions 
or confessions of the poet, who, though he does not as yet descend 
into “ the dreary depths of the gulf within,”—nevertheless confides 
to us his loves, his memories and his regrets [Cf. Que t'imports, 6 
mon cceur, and 0 mes lettres d'amour] ,—The Chants du cripusoule , 
too, are full of his personality.—It is observable, however, that his 
lyricism is less personal in this volume as regards the matter than as 
regards the manner,—doubtless because the poet is conscious that the 
very magnificence of his verse makes it unsuited for the direct expres¬ 
sion of personal details,—or because he no longer finds in snch details 
sufficiently rich material,for his “virtuosity.”—The same tendency 
is still more clearly seen in the Voix intirieures or in the Rayons et 
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one is tempted to say they make it a point of professional 
vanity to be, the mere impartial registrars of the past. 
Here again, then, by a different channel, truth is being 
readmitted into art; or, to express the situation better, 
and in terms that do not lend themselves to confusion, 
the artist is subordinating himself to his subject instead 
of claiming to dominate it. Thiers, when he is relating 
the battle of Marengo, never imagines for an instant 
that it is in him, Thiers, that the reader is interested, 
any more than Tocquevillc indulges in self-exhibition 
when he attempts to descry the future of democracy. 
The facts speak, or ought to speak, in their place, so that 
with these writers history, falling into line with sociology, 
philosophy, and science, sides against Romanticism. 


lea Ombres ’,—two of his finest collections of lyrics.—In these works 
his first manner attains to its final and definite expression.—“ His 
soul . . . which the God whom he worships placed m the centre of 
all things like a sonorous echo,” responds within lum to the songs, 
the murmurs, and the tears of the universe.—He now “ scores ” these 
utterances, as a musician might;—-that is he sustains, de\elops, and 
amplifies their strains;—by the resources of a harmony which is the 
outcome of the combined promptings of nature, history, and passion 
[Cf. Sunt lacrima: rerun/;—A VArc de triomphe;—Fane lion du 
Poete;—Tristeasc d'Olymjno J.—And it is for this reason, that if there 
be elegies more touching than his, as are those of Lamartine,—or 
more despairing sougs, as are certain of those of Musset,—there arc 
none mate “ lyric,” or that eomply more closely with the very defini¬ 
tion of this branch of poetry;—in virtue of the very nature of their 
primary inspiration;—of the spaciousness, the magnificence, and the 
diversity of the “ movements ” -which the poet finds to express his 
inspiration;—and finally in virtue of the “impersonal,” general, and 
external element he already introduces into his work. 

2. The epic-satirical inspiration ;—and that if Victor Hugo had 
already risen superior in the Bayous e{ les Ombres to the admixture 
of egoism that is sometimes present in pure lyricism;—so far as it is 
personal;—polities themselves;—and exile;—and solitude;—tffongli 
they had not detached him from his own personality,—had never¬ 
theless still further enlarged his conception of his art;—and given his 
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Criticism, moreover, weary of the humiliating rdle to 
which it has been subjected for a score of years, follows 
suit. Sainte-Beuve himself, the former admirer, di&eiple, 
and, as Heinrich Heine wittily termed him, “impresario” 
of Hugo, is in revolt; and his Port-Royal , which begins 
to appear in 1840, his Chateaubriand , the date of which 
is 184H, and his Cana ries du lundi, which are started in 
1H49, breathe an exactly contrary spirit to his Portraits 
cuntemporains. I do not refer to his recantations ! For 
all of them he is not to be held responsible, since 
although he has doubtless changed in the interval 
between the Meditations and Raphael and Graziella, 
Lamartine has changed still more ! It is more par¬ 
ticularly his method, and with his method the object 


originality its definite characteristics.—The CJuitimrnts, 1852;—and 
that while the \olume does little honour to Hugo’s character;—it 
contains some of his masterpieces [Cf. VObrissanec passive’, Toulon ; 
I'T? spirit ion \ ;—pieces in which not only is the relationship between 
satire and lyricism even more apparent than in the work of the 
indignant poet of the Iambes ;—but in which the transition is detected 
as well from the lyric to the epic manner.—At first sight these 
features seem less observable in the Contemplations , 1856;—but it 
has to be noted that although the Contemplations were not published 
until 1856;—an entire volume of them was written prior to 1848 [Cf. 
in particular A Yillequier , and all the pieces relating to the death of 
his daughter];—while such pieces as Horror or Lea Mages already 
constitute a link between the poet’s second and third marfner.—On 
the other hand the Legende des sieeles, 1859,—is entirely characteristic, 
of his second maimer;—which although still lyric or satirical [Cf. the 
opening portion of La Hose <h j VInfante Jso far as it shows Hugo 
not to have forgotten Ins grudges or his hatreds;—is rather epic;—if, 
for example, it does not appear that the poet had any other reason for 
writing his Boon endormt ,—and some other pieces of a like nature,— 
than the temptation to realise in them his vision of past times.—He 
does not describe for the sake of describing;—but the things he 
describes interest him in themselves for what they a/re; —and because 
the$ are;—and finally such as they were. —He even concerns himself 
with things that do not interest him personally at all;—an attitude 
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of his criticism, that has undergone a transformation. 
He*now proceeds on the lines of the natural historian, 
or he even dabbles in physiology, and henceforth, when 
his private grudges or his vanity are not at stake, he 
does not claim for his impressions that they are his own, 
but that they are in accordance with the truth. 

He goes a step further, and coining to the conclusion 
that in literature or art the distinctions between the 
different branches and the hierarchy of talents arc not 
perhaps “what a vain populace thinks,” he discerns the 
permanent reason 'and the primary cause of this fact m 
the diversity of the various “families of intellects.” 
Who is it lias said that “ life which is a tragedy for those 
who feel, is a comedy for those who think ? ” This being 

winch would accord with the very definition of epic description;—if 
it were not that, as when writing the Orientates, Hugo remains? too 
indifferent to the “absolute truth” of these tlimgs;—and continues 
to represent them such as he imagines them;—without even being in 
doubt as to the infallibility of his imagination.—His attitude in these 
respects is the same m the Chansons ties Hues ct dcs Bms } 1865;— 
which are a return to lyricism as regards the often boundless caprice 
or “frohesomeness” of their inspiration;—the variety of their execu¬ 
tion ;—and the liberty he takes in them neither to accept nor respect 
any restraint. 

8. The apocalyptic inspiration. —Solitaiy meditation, however, had 
had another effect on the poet,—an effect it is attempted to com ey 
in speakilfg of Ins “ apocalyptic ” manner.—Scarcely any other word 
conveys the furious desire to “vaticinate” that takes possession of 
him;—the deepening of the shadow m his work;—from which the 
rays of light gleam forth, as from a picture Ly Rembrandt, with all 
the more startling brilliancy,—and the way in which he is haunted 
b} T the “unfathomable.”—These are the characteristics of the second 
Legends des siecles, 1877;--and of the third, 1888.—To express the 
element of hostility that resides in the nature which surrounds and 
defies us;—to express the still greater horror of annihilation ;—to 
raise up terrifying visions before the mind’s eye [Cf. VEpopee du 1 er ; 
Fleurs dans la nuit ; la Trompctte du jugement] , the poet now dis¬ 
covers unknown images and accents;—he reminds the reader of an 
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the case, we are confronted at once with two clearly 
separated classes, with two “ families of intellects —it 
might almost be said with two sexes. For will not a 
woman always prefer Andromaque to the Misanthrope, 
Zaire to the Barbier de Seville (I mean Beaumarchais’ 
work) or Hcrnani to Tragaldabas ? But if there are 
families of intellects, which themselves are subdivided 
into genera, species, and orders, does it not follow that 
neither our impressions nor our judgments are of any 
value in criticism ? Whether the critic blames or 
praises, approves or condemns, it is not the sentence 
or even the judge that is of importance, but solely 
the reasons on which the verdict is based. Further, 

jEechylus or an Isaiah ;—and he turns his very obscurity to account 
as a means of producing effect.—Here, however, the truth is seen 
of the famous saying that “ between the sublime and the ridiculous 
there is only a step ” ;—and Hugo oversteps this narrow borderline 
in le Raye \— f'Anc; — Religions ei Religion ; 1878--1880, works which 
are unreadable ;—whose obscurity is no longer even that behind which 
we search for a meaning ; - they are works which do not even procure 
us the sensation of vastness or giganticness;—but that of emptiness ; 
—works whose only originality, if originality it be, is that they are 
“ frantically commonplace.”—The reason of this latter qualification 
will shortly appear;—when it has been shown in how groat a degree 
the commonplace nature of certain of Hugo’s ideas contributed to his 
popularity,—It must further be pointed out that the succession of 
the poet’s three manners must not be interpreted too rigifilysince 
even in VAne there are traces of the poet of the Orientates, —just as 
in the author of the Feu Hies il'automne there are the beginnings of 
that of Religions et Religion. 

Ob The lust years of Victor Hugo ;—and of the very great political 
and social influence he exerted,—not as a Peer of France;—or as a 
member of the Assemblies of 1848 and 1850;—but as a writer 5—by 
his Chatimeuts. 1852;—by his NapoUon le Retit , 1858;—by his 
Mistrables, 1802;—or in other words by the persistence of his hatreds; 
—and the perhaps unconscious skill with which he identified them 
ilith the cause of “ social progress.”—The Mistrables ;—and that 
originally the work was doubtless the outcome of a desire to surpass 
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on what does the value of these reasons depend if not on 
thS knowledge we possess—or are capable of possessing— 
of the laws which govern the human mind ? The glory 
of Sainte-Beuve lies in his having had a presentiment of 
this simple truth, though he did not always have the 
courage to apply it. But for the moment the presenti¬ 
ment is sufficient, for others than Sainte-Beuve were 
shortly to expand it into an entirely new conception of 
criticism; and tlius it came about that the author of the 
Confessions de Joseph Delorme , who had been one of the 
stoutest supporters of budding Romanticism, became in 
his maturity, as the author of the Causeries du lundi, its 
most redoubtable antagonist. 

in popularity the masters of the popular newspaper “novel”;—the 
author of tho MS mo ires du D table , or that of the My sieves dr Parts. 
— Of the spirit m which tlie Mixcrablex is written;—of the art with 
which the worst popular prejudices are flattered in it;—and, m tins 
connection, that if Victor Hugo is not what is called a “ thinker,”—his 
ideas nevertheless have more significance than is usually attributed 
to them.-— William Shakespeare, 1864; - and that in connection with 
more than one point criticism has nothing better to offer than some 
of Hugo’s literary judgments or intuitions.—The Travailleurs de la 
Mer, 1866;—and that there is “depth” in the book m places;—as 
indeed is natural enough;—since when a writer possesses, to the 
degree in which Hugo did, the gift of “verbal invention,”—it is 
impossible that he should diversely associate words,—without diversely 
associating as well the ideas they express.—It is impossible, too, 
to treat the “ commonplace,”—without touching on the most general 
questions that interest liumanits ;—for example, it is impossible for a 
writer of Hugo’s calibre to develop the ideas contained ui such words 
as “ independence,” “ liberty,” or “ fatherland,”—without bringing new 
aspects of things into evidence [Cf. Quaire-vingt-Treize ].—Finally, 
when a writer’s thoughts do no more than follow the current of 
general opimou,—the thoughts he expresses profit by the authority of 
all those who have assimilated them.—A clear example of this is 
afforded by the poem Religious et Religion , 1880;—which at boltom 
is merely a popular expression;—a less subtle but sufficiently accurate 
expression of the opinion of a Schleiermacher, or a Renan;—to the 
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It would perhaps be stretching a point to include as 

well among the adversaries of Bomanticism either the 

» 

author of the Destinees, 1843-1863, or that of Emaux et 
Camecs, 18-52. However, they may truthfully be termed 
deserters from the declining school. Nothing was wanting 
in the first of the tw T o to make him the greatest of French 
poets but certain of the defects of the second : the latter’s 
inexhaustible wealth of verbal invention, his constant 
striving after the “picturesque” and his virtuosity. 
Be it added that good judges had divined his talent 
almost at the outset of his career: “ Buchez and 

effect that all “positive” religions are mere limitations *,—or 
deformations;—or corruptions of the universal religion. 

II est' Mais nul cri d’ange ou d'hommo, nul effroi, 

Nul amour, nulle bouche, humble, ou tendre ou superbc, 

No peut distinctement balbutier ce vcrbe ! 

II est 1 II est I 11 est' II est 6perdument. 

The foregoing remark brings us back to our comparison between Victor 
Hugo’s role and that of Voltaire;—and without insisting on that * 
“ Deism ” ; —the fortunes of which both of them imagined they 
would establish the more solidly,—in proportion as they maltreated 
positive religions,—three great differences are discerned between the 
two roles.—The first is all to the advantage of Hugo, who is the most 
“ extraordinary ” of French lyric poets;—and who in his masterpieces 
allows himself the greatest writer of verse France possessed ;—while 
Voltaire has many superiors among French prose writers.—On the 
other hand, Voltaire possesses two qualities which Victor Hugo lacked: 
—a wide, varied, and substantial culture which even borders in some 
departments on erudition; — and, secondly, he was indifferent to 
none of the manifestations of the spirit of his time;—whereas Victor 
Hugo’s curiosity was never excited in the least degree by the 
“ scientific ” and philosophic movement of his period.—And it is 
perhaps in this respect that he is a poet;—if all great poets have had 
their attention fixed in a general way on the past;—but it is also for 
this reason that while he apparently filled the same role as Voltaire, 
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his frien # ds, • relates Sainte-Beuve, had noted among 
then Romantic school the commanding personality of 
M. de Vigny and had. endeavoured to recruit him.’' 
The critic goes on to say that de Vigny declined these 
advances,—lie being too proud, and rightly too proud, 
ever to belong to any other school than his own,—“ but 
from this moment he was brought to occupy himself with 
certain social questions to a greater extent than he had 
done hitherto ”[Cf. Nouveaux lundis, vol. vi., p. 420]. 
And the fact is that the Romantic element which is still 
to be found in Stella, 1832, and Chatterton, 1835, has 
greatly diminished in Grandeur et Servitude militaircs , 
while mere traces of it are all that subsist in the Sauvagc , 

—he is not in an equal degree with Voltaire the “ personification ” 
of his time. 

3. The Works. -Victor Hugo’s works are easy to classify, and 
overlooking his quite youthful productions which lie* disregarded 
himself, comprise: 

His Voouh: Odes et Ballades, 1822, 1824, 1820, 1828; —the 
Orientates , 1829,— Feuilles d'autoinnc , 1831; — the Chants du- 
crepuscule, 1835; — the Ikux uitencurrx , 1837; — the liayons et 
les Ombres, 1840;—the CJuitunents, 1802;—the Contemplations, 
1856;—the Legendc des siecles [in three parts], 1859, 1877, 1883;— 
the Chansons des Hues et des Bois, 1865; —VAnnie terrible, 1871 ; — 
VArt d'etre grand-pere , 1877 ;—le Pape, 1878 ;—la Pitie supreme, 
1879;— VAne, 1880; — lleligions et Heligion , 1880;—the Quatre 
Vents df^Vespnt, 1881;—the Theatre cn liberie , 1884. 

His Flags |Cf. above : the Romantic Drama] . 

His Novels: Bug Jargal, 1818, 1826; —Han d'Island?, 1823; —le 
Dernier jour d'un condamne, 1829 ;— Notrc-Dame de Pans, 1831;— 
Claude Oueux, 1834 ;—the Mini rabies, 1862;—the Travai/leurs de la 
Mer, 1866 ;-—l'Homme qui nt, 1869; — and Quatre-vmgt-Trcize, 
1874, 

His Political Works:—Etude sur Mirabcau, 1834 ;—Napoleon le 
Petit, 1852 ;—Histoire d'un Crime, 1852—1877 ;— and the fou~ volumes 
entitled Avant VExil ; Pendant VExil ; and Depuis VExil. m 

Finally: Litter at ur e et philosophic melees, 1884; —le Bhm, 1812; 
William Shakespeare, 1864 ;— l'Archipel de la Manche, 1884. • 
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the Mort du hup, 1843, the Maison du bertjer, 1844, and 
the Bouteille a la mer, 1854. Is it for this reason that 
Sainte-Beuve, for his part, declares that these works 

i% 

show “ a decline ” ? It is the exact contrary that is 
true. Vigny has left no finer verseB, no verses more 
typical of his genius, or which give a nobler idea of the 
poet. The Mort du hup : 

Seul le silence est grand, tout lc restc est faibloBsc ; 

the Maison du bergcr : 

J’aime la majeste des soufiranccs lmmaines ; 

the Bouteille d la mer : 

Le vrai Dieu, le Dicu fort est le Dieu dee id4es ; 

Since Hugo’s death, eight or nine volumes of posthumous works 
and two volumes of his Correspondence have been published. 

His Complete Works—less the Correspondence—have been issued 
in 56 volumes, in 8vo, Paris, 1885-1892, Hetzel. 

IV.—George Sand (Amantine—Lucile—Aurore Dupin, 
Baroness Dudevant), [Nohant, 1804; I 1876, NohantJ. 

1. The Sources.—G eorge Sand, Histoire dc ma vie, 1854-1855 ; 
and Corresjpondanre , 1882-1884 [Cf. her early novels, Indiana, Valen¬ 
tine, and later, EUe ei Lin \. 

Sainte-Beuve, Portraits contemporains, vol. i., 1832, 1833; and 
Cau8enes du luvdi, vol. i., 1850;—Gustave Planche, m the Revue des 
Deux Mondcs for December, 1832, xVugust, 1833, and October, 1884 ; 
—Comte T. Walsh, George Sand, Paris, 1837;—A. Vmet, fyudes aur 
la litterature franquise an XIX 1 ’ siecle, article written in connection 
with the preceding book ;—Lerminier in the Revue des Deux Mon des, 
April, 1844;—Charles de Mazade, ibid., May, 1857;—0. d’Hausson- 
ville, Etudes biographiques ct lilteraires, Paris, 1879;—Caro, George 
Sand, in the “ Grands Ecrivains fran<;ais ” series, 1887;—Emile 
Faguet, XIX e siicJe, Paris, 1887;—F. Bruneti6re, Evolution de la 
Poisie lyrique , 1893. 

2. The Writer ;—and in the first place of the threefold contrast 
affouded by the regularity of her production and the irregularity of 
her existence;—the delicate brilliancy of her imagination and the vio¬ 
lence of some of the opinibns she championed;—and the impersonal 
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are strewh \tfith lines which haunt our memories. The 
stu^ly admonition he opposed to the lamentations 
with which the Romanticists had wearied their contem¬ 
poraries : “to complain, to weep, to pray, is equally cow¬ 
ardly,” has more especially been hearkened to. Finally, 
by means of the symbol, which he restored to its original 
use,—the expression, that is, of the relationship, no less 
certain than obscure, between the pure idea and plastic 
form,—all these pieces, or rather all these poems, brought 
back poetry to a consciousness of its object and of its 
social function. “lam merely a sort of epic moralist,” 
he has said of himself [Cf. Journal d’un polite, 1834], 
and it would be impossible to describe him better, or to 

character of her style and the individualist inspiration of her early 
novels. 

Extraction, family, and education of Aurore l)upm [Cf. Histoirc 
de ma vtc] ;—her marriage;—her lirst Letters [Cf. m particular letter 
dated Bagn&res, 28 August, 1825].—Her separation from her hus¬ 
band [Cf. Letter of December 3, 1880, and Indiana ];—her residence 
m Paris and her first literary efforts.—Henri de Latoucho and Jules 
bandeau .—Hose et Blanche , 1831;— Indiana, 1831;— Valentine, 1832; 
— Lilia, 1883 ; —Jacques, 1834 ;—and that the originality of these 
works is not so much that they proclauued the “ divine right ” of 
passion,—as that in consequence, amongst other merits f Hose et 
Blanche must be excepted] of the freshness and poetic truth of the 
background;—the “bourgeois ” and in particular the real character 
of the plot^—and the fluent and copious style ; —they definitely mado 
of the novel a form of literature “ capable of being the vehicle of 
thought/’—This had not been done since the Nouvelle Heloitse, 
1761, and since Connne , 1807.—-But Corinne was placed amid 
unusual conditions ;—and Rousseau's novel offered, properly speaking, 
no fictional “interest,”—while there is such an interest both in 
Valentine and Indiana ;—and whatever the social situation of George 
Sand’s heroines may be, there is at least nothing extraordinary about 
their adventures.—Can as much be said of their Bontnnents ;—and in 
particular of those which find expression in Jacques and Lilia ?-*lf 
as much cannot be said,—if, on the contrary, these works ought to 
be called personal or “lyric” novels,—it results that it is for this 
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determine better how and in what respect his influence, 
to begin with, parted company with that of the Roman¬ 
ticists, and ended by triumphing over it. 

He had also said: “A book, as I conceive it, ought to 
be composed, sculptured, gilded, cut, finished and filed 
and polished like a statue of .Parian marble,” and it must 
be admitted that he has fallen too short, in his finest 
poems, of this artistic ambition. The honour of realis¬ 
ing it was to belong to a writer who is still sometimes 
regarded as the most uncompromising of Romanticists, 
who was so in 1H30, but who did not remain so, and who, 
on the contrary, merely by the manner in which lie trans¬ 
formed the art of descriptive writing, might alone and 

reason that thev are Romantic,—or even Byroman.—It should be 
added that since their Romanticism is unaccompanied b\ an exotic 
background,—and since thin deal with contemporary life they are 
Romantic in a different way from Cinq-Mars or Notir-Damc de Paris, 

- -and the combination of all these circumstances sufficiently explains, 
—to say nothing of the author’s sex, —how it was that two muds, 
Indiana and Valndiur , should ha\e been enough to render the name 
of George Sand illustrious in two years,—a, name rendered famous 
a year later by Li’lia ;—and more famous still the following \ear 
by w'hat may be termed the adventure of the “ lines of Vonise.” 

Of a saying of the Duchesse de Bourgogne to the effect that 
“under the reign of women it is the men who govern”;—and how 
signally it is borne out by the literary life of George Sand ,-~if from 
Mauprat, 1837, down to the publication of the Histntre de via 
1854-1855,—the key to the history of her work is f unowned by hor 
masculine friendships.—The fact is, that for some fifteen or sixteen 
years her “ virtuosity,”—very different from that of Hugo,—«xei>- 
cised itself almost exclusively in giving artistic shape,—to the ideas# 
which w r ere suggested to her.—The influence of Lainennais, and the 
Lettres a Marcie ; Spiridion ; leu Sept cordes de la lyre, 1889.—The 
influence of Pierre Leroux and the socialist or humanitarian novels : 
the Compagnon du tour de France, 1840, the PSche de Monsieur 
Antoine , 1845.—The influence of Chopin and of Liszt: Consuelo , 
1842-1848.—The influence of freemasonry : the Comtesse de Rudol- 
itadt, 1844.—The influence of Barbfes and George Sand’s r61e in the 
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unaided fiavcf evolved out of Romanticism the naturalistic 
doctrines it contained in a dormant state. “ I have been 
to Constantinople,” Theophile Gautier has said, “ to be 
a Mussulman at my ease; to Greece, for the Parthenon 
and Phideas ; to Russia, for the snow and Byzantine art; 
to Venice, for Saint Marie and the palace of the Doges ” 
[Cf. Bergerat, Theophile Gautier , pp. 1*26, 127]. Is it 
not clear that Gautier, when he ceases thus to be a mere 
traveller or tourist, and constitutes himself the historian 
or the painter of the countries he traverses, adopts an 
attitude which amounts to a resolve to put aside his 
personality, so as to leave himself free to receive the 
impressions the places he visits will make on him? 

revolution of 1848.—Still, amid the conflicting action of these van our 
influences,—she is mindful of her native district of llerri;—and she 
retains her love of nature;—and her taste for peasant manners 
[Cf. La mare au (liable, 1846; La petite Fadette, 1849; Francois le 
Champi, 1850].—And the success of these novels,—on the morrow of 
the adventures of the Revolution,—has a twofold result:—it reconciles 
her with the general public;—on whom she had seemed disposed 
to turn her back with a view to addressing herself exclusively to the 
“ populace ”,—while the general public, coming to regard her as a 
great talent reclaimed from party spirit, is reconciled with her in turn. 

For her part she profited in two ways by her connection with 
socialism :—in the first place she was brought to perceive the danger 
of “ individualism ” ;—and in the second place to understand that the 
world is vuster than the little we can learn of it by our personal expe¬ 
rience would lead us to suppose.—We are not the only human beings, 
and our ills are not the sum total of ills ;—there are other and more 
druel misfortunes than to have made a loveless marriage like Valen¬ 
tine-;—or than to have found, like L&lia, that pleasure ends in disgust. 
—Hence the new character of the novels of her last period;—with 
the exception of Elle et Lui, 1859, which is her rather tardy answer 
to the Confession d'un Enfant du, siecle. — Jean de la Roche, 1860 ; 
—the Marquis de Villemer , 1861;— Tamaris , 1862;— Mile de la 
Qidntinie , 1863 [a rejoinder to Octave Feuillet’s Histoirc de SibyMe j. 
—She does not abjure her ideas ;—she is always ready to plead what 
she believes to be the cause of liberty ;—she is opposed to all moral 

32 
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Neither Musset nor Hugo would have been capable of this 
self-suppression. Moreover, as it is impossible for<*a{iy 
brain to convert itself naturally, spontaneously, into a 
“photographic dark-room,” as it were, the principle 
has for consequence that we shall begin by arrtpging 
to keep our impressions as far as possible from the 
influence of our personality—an attitude directly opposed 
to that of the Bomanticists. Moreover, as the only 
chance of this effort being successful lies in our exercising 
perpetual attention in the choice of the means we shall 
employ to express our impressions, there results a 
constant and scrupulous regard for style, an anxious 
vigilance in the matter, which the Bomanticists were 

or political restraint;—but the ardour of her apostolate abates;—and 
still more the ardour of her faith in revolt.— Antonia, 1863;—the 
Confession d'une jeunc fille, 1866;— Monsieur Silvestre, 1866;— Le 
Dernier Amour, 1867;— Mile Merguetn, 1868.—If she does not apply 
herself to making her imagination “ subservient ” to her models;—she 
nevertheless introduces much less of herself into her depictions of 
them;—and her interest is centred in the lifelike air,—if not in the 
reality she lends them [Of. her correspondence with Flaubert, and 
below the article Flaubbrt],—S he experiences vaguely the retro¬ 
spective influence of the daily growing popularity of Balzac;—and of 
that “ realism” which she helped to bring into existence.—Her last 
works: Francia, 1871;— Nanon, 1872;— Flamarande, 1876;—the 
Tour de Percemont, 1876.—If we do not allude to her plays, the 
reason is that they can scarcely be said to be her work £—the rare 
successes she met with on the stage,—being due to the technical skill 
of those who collaborated with her. 

Of the main defect of G-eorge Band's novels ;—and that apart from 
the naive immorality of certain of them;—it lies in the fact that 
while they have a realistic starting-point;—they all of them fall away 
into vagueness as they continue or before they are concluded.—TM b 
feature may be expressed in other terms;—and in such a way as to 
include both the good and the bad qualities;—by saying that from 
Irtddana to the Marquis de Villemer, —all George Band’s novels axe 
jjoems in prose,—rather than studies of manners;—and it must be 
added: “improvised” poems in prose. 
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also without* at which, indeed, they had been a little 
inclined to scoff [Cf. Lamartine, Lettre a M. L4on Bruys 
d'Ou&lly; and Musset, Aprks une lecture ], and the 
absence of which carries with it the penalty that even 
theirafenasterpieces have a certain air of negligence or 
improvisation. With the author of Emaux et Camces a 
generation of artists succeeds a generation of improvisa¬ 
tors. To his name might be joined that of Theodore de 
Banville, in virtue of his Cariatides , 1842, his Stalactites , 
3846, and his Odelettes , 1850, were it not that too often 
the art in these wtfrks leaves the impression that it has 
been achieved for the sake of amusement or even of 
a wager, and further that the author of the Odes funam- 


8. The Wobks. —George Sand’s principal novels have been men¬ 
tioned in the course of the above notice.—Her complete works form 
over a hundred volumes [Michel Levy’s edition] ;—not including the 
four volumes of the Histoire de ma vie -,—and the six volumes that 
have appeared up to now of her Correspondence. 

V. Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve [Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1804; 
t 1869, Paris]. 

1. The Sources. —Saiute-Beuve’s own works : Portraits cov- 
tempormm , vol. ii .;—Portraits htttrinres, vol. li .;—Causerica du 
lundi, vol. xi.;—and the mdex volume of the Can series ;—Nouvraux 
lundis , vol. xiii .;—Lcttres d la Princesse ;—and Ins Correspondence. 

Gustave Planche, in the lievue de& Deux Mamies, September, 1851; 
—Cuvilliftr-Fleury, Etudes historiques et Htteuu res, 1854,—Alfred 
Michiels, Histotre des tdees httern ires en France an XIX' siedc, 
1848, 1848, 1861, 1864. 

J. Levallois, Sainte-Beuve, 1872;—Pons, Sainte-Beuve et scs 
ineonnues, 1879;—-J. Troubat, Souvenirs du dernier secretaire de 
Sainte-Beuve, 1890. 

O. d’Haussonville, Sainte-Beuve , sa vie et ses oeuvres, 1875;— 
F. Bruneti&re, VEvolution des genres, vol. i., 1889;—and VEvolution 
de la poisie lyrique , vol. i., 1894;—Emile Faguet, Saintc-Bcuve, in 
the Bevue de Paris , February, 1897. 

2, The Writer.—H is extraction;—and that it would be useless # to 
note that he was bom at Boulogne-sur-Mer,—if the circumstance had 
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bulesques , 1857, too frequently seems to be making fun 
of his subject, his public, and himself. 0 

If all these influences be considered together, it is not 
surprising that towards 1850,—between 1848 and 1855— 
the reaction already started against Eomanticism should 
continue and be crowned with success in every branch 
of literature simultaneously. The politics of Eomanti¬ 
cism, of which the Eevolution of 1848 was the bank¬ 
ruptcy, are attacked at the same time as its ethics and 
its aesthetics. The Chdtiments , indeed, are applauded 
because, side by side with nameless scurrility, they con¬ 
tain some of Hugo’s finest verses; but for various reasons, 
some of them political and others, more numerous, literary, 

not procured him the patronage of Daunou,—who belonged to the 
same town ;—whoso conversations imbued him with the spirit of the 
eighteenth century;—to whose influence he perhaps owed his admis¬ 
sion to the staff of the Globe, 1824;—and on whose advice it was that 
he wrote his first worlc: the Tableau do la pocsie franqaise au XVI‘ 
siecle, 1827-1828. 

A. The Poet ;—and his role in the Romantic revolution.—He con¬ 
trived, by connecting Romanticism with the Pleiad and Andr4 
Chenier,—to provide the mnov ators ivith a long line of ancestors;— 
less illustrious, but dating further back than those claimed by the 
pseudo-Classicists.—Having recognised in Ronsard [Cf. above the 
article Ronsahd] ,—the greatest inventor of rhythms and the crafts¬ 
man who had handled them most skilfully in French literature,—he 
taught the Romanticists m general,—and Victor Hugo in particular, 
—the power and virtue of form [Cf. the celebrated piece: 

Rime, qui donnes leurs sons 
Aux chansons . . . 

— or again, in the Pensees d'aout , the $pitre d Villemain ],— Later, in 
the Confessions de Joseph Delorme, 1829;— and in his Consolations , 
1881, —he carried lyricism,—so far as it is the expression of the per¬ 
sonality of the poet,—to positively morbid lengths;—and in this respect 
heVas one of the forerunners of Baudelaire. — Finally in the PensSes 
d<aoHt, 1887,— as if convinced that lyricism thus conceived could only 
last for a limited time,—finding that he had nothing left of interest to 
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it occurg to nobody to imitate them. The prodigious 
facility of the poet resembles incontinence, and the torrent 
of hig invention assuredly bears along in its course more 
words or sounds than ideas! To the “unappreciated 
woman ” of the novels of George Band,—who herself is 
reverting to the peasant heroines of the Mare an diable 
or La Petite Fadette, —or of her imitators, the school “ of 
good sense ” is opposing the bourgeois comedies of Camille 
Doucet and Augier. The courtesan is stnjiped of the 
poetic halo with which lloman ticism had endowed her, 
and in the place of Marion Delorme or of L61ia she 
becomes Marguerite Gautier [Cf. the Dame aux C amelias t 
1852], Suzanne d’Ange [Cf. the Demi-Monde, 1855], or 

say in verse,—he wrote poetry which is merely rather poor prose;— 
but which nevertheless acclimatised in contemporary French poetry 
a taste for the insignificant;—and sympathy with the mediocre. 

13. The Critic . 

1. From 18%i to 1837. —This is the period of the Portraits 
littcraires and of the Portraits coniemporams ;—a militant and 
active period,—during which, when Ins criticism does not nerve him 
as a means to satisfy his grudges;—and to rank the authors he treats 
with a view to the position to which he himself pretends as a poet;— 
it is little else than the diary of his personal impressions;—and in 
this sense purely Komantie.—The nature, however, of his impres¬ 
sions seems to indicate that he is already primarily concerned with 
learning the conditions under w T hich the works he deals with were 
written while satisfaction at pointing out their defects the desire 
to judge them;—or even the pleasure of enjoying them.—are hut 
secondary considerations with him;—and thus it comes about that 
from a purely subjective criticism,—there is evolved and there is 
already disengaged,—a psychological criticism,—whose tendency is 
to subordinate the study or examination of the “ works ” to a know ¬ 
ledge of their “ authors ” ;—and of their mode of life.—Novelty at the 
time of this style of criticism;—and that it w r as not without analogy' 
with the nature of the investigations which Balzac was declaring to 
be the object of the novelist’s art;—a faet which is perhaps*the 
explanation of the hitter hostility between the two writers— ityra 
concordia fratrum !—fraternal feuds being especially common in 
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Olympe Taverny [Cf, the Mariage d’Olympe ].* A not 
less significant example is that of a young writer [Ocfbve 
Feuillet] who, after beginning his career, towards 1845, 
under the auspices of Romanticism, parts company little 
by little with his masters, and leaving them discreetly, 
without fuss or hubbub, in a word politely, starts in Le 
Village, 1852, in Dalila, 1853, in the Petite Comtesse , 1856, 
a campaign he will continue until his death, no longer 
merely against the courtesan, but against “ passion ” 
itself. 

In the meantime, from the solitary retreat where he is 
toiling ai the most laborious of masterpieces, another 
writer reviews the glories of Romanticism, according his 

literature;—and nothing separating men more profoundly than the 
circumstance that they arc employing opposite means to compass the 
same end.—And the fact is that, m spite of differences, Balzac's 
novels and Suint-Beuve’s criticism are marked by the same kind of 
“indiscretion”;—the same “anatomical” treatment or the same 
“dissection” of the “subjects” ;—the same calm audaeity;—while, 
finally, they produce the same lifelike effects.—Comparison, in this 
respect, between the criticism of Yillemain and the criticism of Sainte- 
Beuve;—and how much more abstract, more unsubstantial, less keen 
and less penetrating the first is than the second. 

2. From 1837 to 1850; —or from the lectures delivered at Lausanne 
on the Port-Royal, to those at Li6ge on Chateaubriand and his literary 
group.—This is the really fruitful period;—that m which a recon¬ 
ciliation is effected in Samte-Beuve’s criticism, freed from flhe tram¬ 
mels of Romanticism,—between the criticism which “feels ” and the 
criticism which “explains ” ;—through the medium of a deeper and 
more exact knowledge of history.—The Port-Boyal , and of its im¬ 
portance in this respect.—How its author pays simultaneous attention 
to three matters:—examination of works;—analysis of sentiments;— 
and appreciation or judgment of ideas [Cf. in particular the chapters 
devoted to Pascal].—How three qualities are combined to their 
mutual strengthening in the work:—the precision of the historian;— 
theIsubtilty of the psychologist;—the decision of the judge [Cf. in 
paijkicular the chapters on Montaigne, Saint Francois de Sales, 
Corneille and Boileau].—And how, from the example thus given, there 
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approval to none of them with the exception of Hugo, 
corflplaining that Lamartine writes badly, blaming Musset 
for having believed “neither in himself, nor in his art, 
but in his passions,” mocking at his “ dandyism,” and 
finding fault with the “ emphasis with which he sounds 
the praises of sentiment , the heart and bve ” [Cf. Flaubert, 
Gorrespondance, vol. ii., p. 110,1852]. His voice is echoed 
by that of a poet : 

Tel qu’un mome animal, meurtri, plein de ixrassiere, 

La chaine au con, hurlant au chaud soleil d’ete, 

Prom^ne qui voudra son cceur ensanglantc, 

8 ur ton pave cynique, 6 plebe carnassiere. . . 

Both Flaubert and Leconte de Lisle proclaim in reality 

resulted three definite obligations for criticism:—the obligation to 
explain;—the obligation to classify ;—and the obligation of tending, 
by means of the interpretation of literary works, towards a “ philo¬ 
sophic” knowledge of the human intelligence.—That for all these 
reasons Port-Royal is beyond question one of the great books of the 
century ;—and the work of Sainte-Beuve one of the most original of 
our time;—as well as one of the most fertile in consequences. 

8 . Prom 1850 to 1870. — The period of the Causeries du lundi and 
of the Nouveaux lundis ;—the most vaunted portion of Sainte-Beuve’s 
work ;—but not however the best;—since the author is too constantly 
influenced in his appreciation of works and still more of men by 
“topical” hatreds;—since not ono of his contemporaries dies 
[Balzac, 1850; Musset, 1857; Vigny, 1863J without his using or 
abusing tfie opportunity to settle his old quarrels with them;—and 
since by dint of carrying his method to extremes he is brought to 
concern himself almost exclusively with the men and scarcely at all 
with the works.—The truth is that towards 1860, the necessity of 
defending his own originality against certain writers who claimed 
to be his disciples,—Edmond Scherer, Ernest Renan, and Taine 
for example,—forces him to lay stress on two points which he 
declines to abandon.—He establishes victoriously that what is 
interesting in a literary work is in the first place the work itsel*. 
—He then establishes no less surely that no general consideratfbns 
are capable of explaining what is individual about a masterpiece 4 — 
and that given “race,” “environment,” and “the moment,” which 
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that the world has had enough of “ confessions ” and 
“ disclosures.” Nature and society, art and life, trftth 
* and beauty invite the poet, the novelist, and the dramatist 
to look beyond themselves, to open their eyes on the 
universe around them. Everything is “material for 
literature ” with the single exception of what served the 
Romanticists as such. And while Flaubert, Feuillet, 
Dumas, Augier, or Leconte de Lisle as the result of 
study or observation are arriving at this conviction 
almost unintentionally, Taine and Renan appear to 
strengthen it, to lend it the weight of their authority 
and to establish it as a principle. 

A writer is not always fully alive to the nature of his 

are the same for all,—the great problem is to explain how it is that 
there has been only one Tartufe and one Phedre ;—one Voltaire 
and one Rousseau;—one Eugenie Grandet and one Valentine .— 
Having made this demonstration, however, he grows indifferent to 
his own principles;—as to the most pronounced of his former tastes ; 
—history proper attracts him more and more;—lie takes his title of 
“ Senator of the Empire” seriouslyand scarcely anything remains 
of the author of Port-Royal in his Etude sur Jomini, for example, 
or in his Essai sur Proudhon . 

C. The Philosopher ;—and first of all whether this be not a 
decidedly ambitious appellation for him;—so far at least as to 
have a “philosophy” is to have a connected system;—a general 
view of things, or merely a “ doctrine ” [Cf. below the article Taine] . 
—That in this sense, not only did Sainte-Beuve ne\er Rbssesa a 
“ philosophy ’;—but his great defect as a critic and aB an historian 
of literature, -was hie inability to rise above the “monograph.”—His 
theoretical contradictions and his naturally versatile humour.—But 
that this very versatility and these contradictions imply a sort of 
philosophy;—the principle of which is the perfecting of his taste by 
the variety of the disciplines to which he subjects it;—and this 
attitude is that to which the name of dilettantism is given.—Sainte- 
Beuve was the dilettante of criticism;—and it seems to have been 
morG particularly in virtue of this fact that he exerted an influence on 
his^Bontemporaries. 

8. The Works.—S ainte-Beuve’s works comprise:—(1) his Poems; 
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wotfk, ox to the real influences by which he has been 
forfned. Thus Renan would never admit, perhaps he 
never suspected, the extent to which he was imbued with 
the spirit of Auguste Comte; and Taine, who gloried on 
the contrary in being a Positivist —though a Positivist 
modified by the study of Stuart Mill—was more than 
astonished, was positively grieved when his attention was 
called to the works for which his Essai sur Balzac, 1858, 
and his Histoire de la Littcrature anglaise, 1863, must be 
held responsible. No doubt there is a distinction to be 
drawn. The “naturalism” of Taine, as also that of 
Flaubert, was a broader and in particular a more intelli¬ 
gent conception of art than the realism, say, of a Courbet 

Joseph Delorme , 1829; the Consolations , 1830; and the Pensecs d'aout, 
1837 ;—(2) hiH Novel: Volupte, 1834 ;—and (3) his Critic^ Works : 

Portraits littermres, 3 volumes ; 

Portraits de femmes, 1 volume; 

Portraits contemparains, 5 volumes ; 

Port-Pay a l, 5 volumes in 8vo or 7 volumes in 8vo; 

Chateaubriand et son >jroupe li (tenure, 2 \olumes ; 

Car scries du lundi, 15 volumes; 

Doueeaux lundis , 13 \olumea. 

To the above may be added : his Tableau de la Pocsie franqaise an 
XVI C siecle ;—hiB Premiers lundis, three volumes issued after his 
death and containing articles he had not collected himself;—his 
Ktude sur Virgile ;—and two or three rather insignificant short tales. 

Only ttiree volumes of his Correspondence have been published as 
yet, and scarcely anything of his famous “ Notebooks.' 


Third Period. 

Naturalism. 

1850-1875. 

I.—Alfred de Vigny [Loches, 1797 ; f 1863, Paris]. % 

1. The Sources. —Journal d'un poete , edited by M. Louis R%tis- 
bonne; and the Notice preceding the Journal , Paris, 1867 ;—Sainte- 
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or a Charnpfleury; for example it did not proscribe the 

“ representation ” either of beauty or of the past (V>f. 
Salammbo, Herodias , la Legende de saint Julieri], in* the 
consciousness that to have done so would have been to 
exclude from art the very notion of art. Again it was 
all very well for the author of the Histoire des langues 
semitiqnes , 1848, and of the celebrated Essai sur les 
Religions de Vantiquite, 1853, to believe and to declare 
that “ M. Comte, not being a philologist, had no com¬ 
prehension of the. sciences of humanity ” [Cf. VAvenir 
de la science , p. 148]. It is true that M. Comte was 
not a philologist, and his style was bad, but Henan’s 
“ philology” bore a closer-resemblance than he imagined 

Bcuve, Portraits contemporains, vol. ii., 1826, 1885 ; and Nouveaux 
lundis, vol.^Vi., 1864; —Emile Mont^gut, Nos Marts contemporains, 
1867 ;—Theophile Gautier, Bapport sur les pragres de lapoesic, 1868 ; 
—Emile Faguet, XIX 1 silicic, Paris, 1887 ;—Maurice Paleologue, 
Alfred dr Vigny, Paris, 1891 ;—F. Brunetiere, Kssais sur la litterature 
cont empo ram e, 1891 ; and V Evolution de hi Poe sic hjrtque, 1898, 
vol. ii.;—Dorison, Alfred de Vigny, poetc plulosophc, 1892. 

2. The Poete. 

A. The years of Bomanticism. —Vigny’s extraction ;—his educa¬ 
tion ;—and his military vocation.—His first published verso : Helena , 
1822, and $loa, 1824;—and, in this connection, of Andrd Chenier’s 
influence on Alfred de Vigny.—Character of Ins early verse, and how 
visibly inspired it is by the eighteenth century [Cf. Monte^ut, loc. 
cif.] ;—but in particular how little ltomiuitic it is.—The novel Cinq- 
Mars, 1826;—and Moisc, 1826.—Vigny’s personal relations with the 
Romanticists and the part he took in the conflict with Classicism; 
—with his Othello, 1829;—his drama the Mareehalc d'Ancrc, 1881;— 
and his “ symbolical ” novel Stella, 1882.—Three at least of the charac¬ 
teristics of Romanticism are met with in Chattcrton, 1885:—striving 
after “ local colour ”; assertion of the “ sovereignty of the poet ” and 
that of the “rights of the individual.”— Already, however, in his 
Grandeur et Servitude mihtaires, published in 1835,— Vigny appears 
to h&ve renounced the egoism of the Romanticists;—as too in the 
portions of his Journal belonging to this period; — and sinoe his 
attitude in this matter constitutes the principle and nature of his 
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to the •“ sociology ” of the founder of Positivism, the 
difference between them being not even one of method, 
but • lying in the particular application of the same 
general method to matters so utterly dissimilar as, for 
instance, the study of the functions of the liver and that 
of the composition of the Bhagavata Pourana. This 
will be apparent if, inserting a middle term between 
two extremes, the work of Emile Littre be interposed 
between that of Taine and that of Renan : on the one 
hand his treatise on the philosophy of Auguste Comte, 

m 

and on the other his writings on the history of the 
French language. It will then be plain, that whatever 
differences there be between the respective talents of 

originality,—the question of his exact rank among the Romanticists 
becomes futile. 

B. The philosopher ;—and, in this connection, of Pessimism m 
general;—and that it is not the doctrine of death or inertia it lias 
been asserted to be ;—but, on the contrary, a source of fruitful action ; 
—and in any case the principle of all moral elevation-Vigny’s 
Pessimism;—and that it is to rob him of wliat is best in him,—to 
look for its cause in the narrowness of his domestic life ;—or in the 
humiliations to which his pride was subjected ;—or, as some “clever ” 
persons have done, in the physiological presentiment of the disease of 
which he was to die [cancer of the stomach].—Vigny’s Pessimism is 
a philosophic doctrine;—based on the reasoned conviction of the 
hostile attitude of nature towards man [Cf. the Mai son <ltt Birger j; 
— on th* isolation that is the consequence of the possession of 
intelligence [Cf. Maine] ;—on the corruption of human nature [Pi. 
la Coldre de Samson ] ;—and on the indifference of the Cods to our 
sufferings [Cf. le Christ au Mont des Oliviers] .—That in all these 
respects Vigny’s Pessimism is akin to that of Pascal;—and that 
proof of this is furnished bj the consequences that lie deduces from 
his Pessimism;—for the horror inspired him b\ the human state 
changes into pity for his follow men | Cf. his Journal from 38^5 
onward] ;—this pity into love [Cf. la Flair] ;--tins love into tl 1 ' 1 
resolution to strive to vanquish nature [Cf. la Sanvaye ] ;—tuid 
finally this resolution terminates in a cry of hope [Cf. la Boutetfle 
A la mer] ,— Haughty but real nobleness of this Pessimism;—and 
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Littrd, Taine, and Kenan,—and it may be maipt&ined 
that the excellent Littr6 was entirely without talent?— 
the three of them together constituted naturalistic 
criticism, or rather, and as it may better be put, their 
criticism gave “ Naturalism ” that doctrinal adhesion, con¬ 
sistency and solidity which Komanticism had always 
lacked. 

It. is this circumstance that makes it easy to-day to 
distinguish the true characteristics of Naturalism, and to 
perceive clearly that works so different in appearance as 
the Pokmes antiques , 1852, the Demi-Monde , 1855, and 
Madame Bovary , 1857, have nevertheless, in the first 
place, this in common, that they are what we call 

that to appreciate its worth,—it is only necessary to compare it with 
the realistic Optimism of Hugo;—the childish Optimism of Musset;— 
and the \ulgar Optimism of the author of the Z)icu ties bonnes gens. 

C. The influence of Alfred dr Vigny ;—and that it is m opposition 
on almost every point with the influence of Romanticism.—Vigny 
freed the poet from the slavish cult of his personality;—and from 
the superstitious worship of nature.—For the lyric “ themes ” of 
Romanticism ;—which could not be other than general or indetermi¬ 
nate themes,—and like those of pianists a pretext for the exercise of 
virtuosity,—he substituted precise “ ideas ” ;—of which his fictions 
[Zn Mori du Louj ); la Maison du Berger ; la Bouteille a la mer] are 
merely the envelope ;—and for this reason he was a true symbolist;— 
and a great poet.—Finally he wrote “ poems ” ;—which have a begin¬ 
ning, a middle and an end;—the development of which is proportioned 
to the human importance of the idea they express ;—and thus is not 
solely measured by the caprice of the virtuoso;—or the “ long-winded¬ 
ness ” of the poet.—For all these reasons it cannot be too much 
regretted,—that Vigny too often shows himself deficient in certain 
qualities that go to make the artist or even the writer.—Still he is 
nevertheless a very great poet;—and the author of some hundreds of 
verses ;— if there be any superior to which in French, they are few in 
number. 

3? Thb Works.—T he Works of Alfred de Vigny comprise: 

£L) His Poetry. He b&s himself sacrificed some of his earliest 
pieces. What remains forms two volumes: the Poisiee, divided into 
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“ impei^onaf ” works. It is important to state exactly 
wlfet is meant by this epithet. It does not convey that 
a Flaubert, a Dumas, or a Leconte de Lisle are absent or 
severed from their work to such a degree that it is 
impossible to gather from their writings their conceptions 
of art, nature, and man. What is meant is that the 
object of their observation, the matter of their literature, 
is not they themselves ; that the man in them is subordi¬ 
nate to the artist; and more especially that they made their 
originality consist in expressing, not things appertaining 
to themselves, but things which before them had passed 
unperceived. The radii of a circle were equal before the 
figure had been drawn, and it was not Galileo who set 

three books, the Livre mystique, the Livre antique, and the Livre 
moil erne, 182*2-1820;—and the Destinies, 1863 [the Desfinees were 
first collected and published under this title m 1863, but the majority 
of the poems which compose the volume were written during the 
years 1843, 1844, 1845 and 1854, and appeared at these dates in the 
Revue dea Deux Monties ]. 

(2) His Plays, including his translation fin verse] of the Merchant 
of Venice, 1828;—his adaptation [in verse] of Othello, 1829;—the 
Marechal d'Ancre , 1831 ;— Quitte pour la peur, 1833;— Cliatterton, 
1885. 

(8) His Novels: Cinq-Mars, 1826;— Stello, 1832;— Grandeur et 
servitude militaires, 1835. 

(4) His Journal, published in 1867 by M. Louis Ratisbonne, his 
literary Executor; and some Letters [Cf. Sainte-Beure, Portraits 
oontemporains] , the most considerable series of which appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondea for January, 1897. 

There are two editions of his works, one in eight volumes in 8vo, 
Paris, 1868-1870, Michel L6vy; and the other in six vols. in 12mo, 
Paris, 1883-1885, A. Lemerre. 

II.—Pierre-Jules-Th6ophile Gautier [Tarbes, lBii; ] 1872, 
Paris]. 

1. Thb Soubobs. —Vte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Histoire Sics 
oeuvres de TMophile Gautier , Paris, 1887. # 

Sainte-Beuve, Nouveau:c lundis , vol. vi., 1863;—Jennie Monteyut, 
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the earth moving around the sun ! Similarly French pro¬ 
vincial life existed before Madame Bovary, and the author 
of the Bournes antiques invented neither the Gods of India 
nor those of Greece, neither their legend nor even their 
attributes. The unique ambition of these writers was to 
present the object they were imitating “ under its eternal 
aspect,” and to do so they concerned themselves solely 
with.what they believed to be its permanent charac¬ 
teristics. 

“Art,” wrote Flaubert, “consists in representation, 
and we ought to confine ourselves to representing ” ; and 
in another passage of his Correspondance : “ Art should 
have nothing in common with the artist.” He declares, 

Nos mort8 contcmporains, vol. ii., 1865;—Charles Baudelaire, VArt 
romantique, 1868;—Emile Bergerat, Theoplule Gautier, Entretiens 
et Souvenirs , Paris, 1877 ;—Emile Zola, Documents litteraires, Paris, 
1881;—Maxime du Camp, Souvenirs litteraires, Paris, 1882-1884; 
and The ophite Gautier, in the “ Grands Ecrivains franoais " series, 
Paris, 1890 ;—Emile Faguet, Etudes sur le XIX 1 ’ sidcle, 1887, Paris; 
—F. Brunetifere, Questions de critique, 1887 ;--and Involution do la 
Poesie lyrique, vol. ii., 1893;—Maurice Spronck, les Artistes litte¬ 
raires, Paris, 1889. 

2. Thk Artiht.— The critics were long unjust to Thcophile 
Gautier;—reasons for this injustice;—the extent and diversity of 
his work;—its negligent or improvised air;—and the scrupulous¬ 
ness with which he confined himself to his ‘‘trade” of poet and 
story writer.—Pedantic indignation of Edmond Scherer in this 
connection;—and the reproach he addressed Gautier that “he was 
without ideas.”—It is the truth that Gautier was without political 
or theological ideas;—but ho had ideas about his art, or about 
art in. general;—very clear and very fruitful ideas;—which he 
has expressed in very happy terms [Cf. his Notices on Balxac and 
Baudelaire, his Bapport sur lapotsie, Ac.].—It is for this reason that 
his role, the importance of which it was possible to overlook thirty or 
forty years ago,—has been seen to have been considerable,—in pro¬ 
portion as the relations between and the common or contradictory 
elements in Romanticism and Naturalism have been more clearly 
perceived. 
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in other* wofds, that nature and history lying before us 
as inodels, and our momentary view of them being power¬ 
less to prevent them being what they are, what they were 
before our time, and what they will be after we have 
passed away, we ought to employ the resources of art to 
render the models with truth and fidelity. The imitation, 
or, to use a stronger term, the reproduction of nature, 
ought to be the object of art; scrupulous following of the 
model its method; while its triumph will be the annihila¬ 
tion of the personality of the artist in virtue of the truth 
of his creation. Does one think of Shakespeare when 
Othello kills Desdemona, or are readers of the Odyssey 
concerned with knowing what manner of man was 

Thus it is in hiB work [Cf. the Grotesques and Capitaine Fracasse[ 
that the affinities between Romanticism and the school, not of 
Ron sard,—as Sainte-Beuve erroneously taught,—but of the Searrons 
and the Saint-Amants,—come into view and assert themselves 
openly;—and in this respect an entire portion of his work is nothing 
more than an “illustration” or a “demonstration” of the Preface 
to Hugo’s Cromwell .—The great ambition of Romanticism was to 
combine the high-flown “ sublimeness ” of the Gid;—with the 
extravagant comedy of Dom Japhet d'Armi-nir .—It was Theoplnle 
Gautier, too, who formulated the doctrine of “ art for art ” ;—and 
though the doctrine is open to discussion;—its first effects were 
nevertheless excellent.—The doctrine of art for art put an end 
to everlasting self-contemplation on the part of the poet;—it again 
confronted him with an “ exterior world,” the significance of which 
had been disfigured by Romanticism;—and it reawakened in him 
the sentiment of the power of style.—That in this respect, and 
taking into account the difference between the periods,—there are 
similarities between the role of the author of Eniaur et Camees and 
that of Malherbe and Boileau;—and that ho was indeed the legislator 
of a new Parnassus.—Finally it was Theophile Gautier, and not 
Hugo;—or any other of the Romanticists;—who effected in the art 
of description [Cf. Espana, or, in prose, the Homan de la monde] — 
the “ picturesque ” revolution which Sainte-Beuve announced, of of 
which he had a presentiment, but which he did not realise.—“ See¬ 
ing ” is an art;—and independently of the emotion they procure Vs, 
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Homer ? But these theories, though expressed jn more 
pretentious terms,—a fashion set by Romanticism,-^are 
easily recognisable as among those which formerly were 
dear to the most illustrious Classicists ; and the truth is 
that as regards the simplicity of its scheme and its force 
of expression there is no novel more “ classic ” than 
Madame Bovary. I am not aware that finer—and again 
I mean more “classic”—verses exist than those of 
Leconte de Lisle, and when I search for a work with 
which to compare the Demi-Monde , after reviewing the 
literature of the century I pass it by, and do not find 
what I want until I come to the period of the Barbier de 
Seville or of Turcaret. 


there exists in things,—and especially in human things,— qualities 
with which others, prior to ourselves, have endowed them,—It is 
these qualities that we ought to try to see in them ;—and to present 
“ under their eternal aspect ” ;—without regard to ourselves or to our 
pleasure. 

That Th^ophile Gautier was more than once successful in this 
endeavour;—and, in this connection, that it is strange that such 
stories as the Boi Oandaule , or Arria Marcella , or the Roman de la 
momie are not held in at least equal esteem to Carmen or Colombo ..— 
Th^ophile Gautier’s travels ;—and that if the date of the first of them 
(1889, 1840) be kept in view,—it would seem that they revealed to 
him the nature of his talent.—His three volumes of poetry : Albertus, 
— Espafia, — $tna.UT et Canteen ;—and that it is in them that the 
“ lack of ideas ” with which he has been reproached is particularly 
visible.—It will be noted that the case of Malherbe is parallel,—for 
while Malherbe, like Gautier, is the author of a certaui number of 
very beautiful verses;—his value as a" critic ” and a grammarian,— 
and as a “ versifier,”—much surpasses his value as a writer. 

8. Thb Works.— There is no edition of the Complete Works of 
Gautier, and doubtless there never will be, for it would run to from 
sixty to eighty volumes. His works comprise : 

(1) His Poetry : Poisies, 1880;— Albertus, 1888 ;—the Comidie de 
la *mort t 1888.—These three volumes, with Espafia adjoined, were 
published in 1845 under the title Palsies computes .—There remains 
for mention J&mmix et Connies, 1852 ; 
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To say nothing, however, of the wealth and variety of 
mining which has come to be expressed by the very 
word “ nature ” in the course of two hundred years, there 
is a difference between the new and the classic conception 
of art, and it lies in the fact that the standard by which 
the truth of artistic representations is judged is hence¬ 
forth neither “ common sense ” nor the pronouncements of 
‘‘ society ” nor considerations of “ social interest ” ; this 
function is now filled by science, and the circumstance is 
a second characteristic of the new Naturalism. Not that 
which seems to be, but that which is, constitutes truth ; 
and under certain rigorously defined conditions the indi¬ 
vidual may be right and the universe wrong. What is 

(2) His Fiction, the principal works being; Les Jcunes France, 
romans goguenards, 1888 ;—Mademoiselle de Man pin, 1835 ;—For 
tunio, 1837 [published under the title of VEldorado], —his Nouvclles 
1845 ;—his Romans et Contes , 1857 ;—the Roman de la momie, 1858 ; 
—and the Capitaine Fracasse , 1863; 

(3) His accounts of his travels,— Tra los mantes [His journey to 
Spain], 1843;— Constantmople , 1853;— Italia; — Voyage en Russie, 
1867; 

(8) His Critical Works : A. Literary Criticism, the principal being : 
les Grotesques , 1858;—his Rapport sur les progr&s de la poesie , 1868; 
—the collection of anecdotic and biographical articles entitled; His- 
toire dal romantisme , 1874; and various Notices, of which the most 
interesting are the Notice sur H de Balzac and the Notice sur Charles 
Baudelaepe ;—B. Dramatic criticism, only a portion of which has been 
published under the title Histoire de Vart dramatique depuis vingt- 
einq ans , 6 vols., 1858-1859, Paris;—-C. His Art criticism. 

He has also left some dramatic writings, more especially ballet 
librettos, and a mass of occasional writings. 

tit.—Emile Augier [Valence, 1820; f 1889, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.— lilmile Mont4gut, Dramaturges et romanciers , 
1878;—Emile Zola, Nos auteurs dramatiques , 1881;—Ren£ Doimiic, 
Portraits d'Scrivains , Paris, 1892;—H. Parigot, le Theatre d’hqer, 
Paris, 1898;—Maurice Spronck, Emile Augier , in the Revue des 
Deux Monies, November 15, 1895. * 
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meant here? and are Flaubert’s novels,*Le6onte de 

f 

Lisle’s poetry, or Alexandre Dumas’ plays “ scientific 
work ” ? That they are such work is at any rate the 
belief of the authors. They expressly state so. “Art 
and science, wrote Leconte de Lisle, long separated in 
consequence of the divergent efforts of the intelligence, 
should tend henceforth towards a close union or even 
absolute identification. The one has been the initial 
revelation of the ideal contained in exterior nature; the 
other its luminous and reasoned explanation. But art 
has lost this primitive spontaneity, and it belongs to 
science to remind it of its forgotten traditions, which it 
will revive in the forms that are proper to it ” [Cf. 

The student may further consult in connection with Augier, and 
the other dramatic authors of this period, the dramatic criticisms of 
Theophile Gautier in the Mon it ear. of Jules Janin in the Journal des 
Debats, and of Francisque Sarcey in the Temps. Also those of M. 
Jules Lemaitre, which have been issued in volume form under the 
title Impressions de theatre. 

2. The Dramatist. — His first efforts.—He is called the “lieu¬ 
tenant ” of Francois Ponsard and the “ Hchool of good sense.”—That 
if the author of La Cigne , 1844, of I’AventurUre, 1848, and of 
Gabrielle, 1849, was pleased to reconcile himself with Romanticism 
towards the close of his career,—it is nevertheless a fact that all his 
early pieces were directed against the Romanticists;—and Dtane in 
particular is merely Manon Delorme rewritten by a “man of good 
sense; ”—just as Gabrielle merely ridicules from a bourgeois point of 
view the heroines of George Hand.—It waB as an adversary of 
Romanticism that Augier was first hailed by his admirers;—and if 
his collaboration with Jules Bandeau ;—the outcome of which was the 
Chasse au Boman , 1851; the Pierre de touche , 1854 ; and the 
Gendre de M. Poirier; —seemed for a moment to indicate that he 
was reconciled with the Romanticists,—it was not long before he 
ceased to find himself at home in comedy of this sentimental and 
average order.—And finally it was by renouncing Romanticism and 
declaiming against it,—in the Ma/riage d'Okjmpe, 1855, lev Lionnes 
pauvres, 1858, and la Jeunesse, 1858;—that he achieved his 
ofiginality. 
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Po&mes*a?iftques, 1852, preface to the first edition]. And 
in*truth if there exist in French literature poetry that 
can be called “scientific,” is it not that of Leconte de 
Lisle? Again, who has had a clearer vision of the 
poetry of science than the author of the Histoire de 
la Littcrature anglaise ? Taine has boldly stated his 
views: “ Two ways arc open to man to arrive at a 
knowledge of the permanent and generating causes; 
the first is offered by science , by which he determines 
these causes and these fundamental laws, and expresses 
them in exact fonrTulse and abstract terms ; the second is 
offered by art , -by which he manifests these causes in 
perceptible fashion, appealing not only to the reason, but 

It consists essentially in the rather brutal vigour with which he 
championed certain ideas,—whose defenders as a rule are wont to 
display some hesitation or timidity,—the ideas in question being m 
point of fact as conmionplace as they are unexceptionable;—Augier, 
for mstance, clearly demonstrated that “ a good name is better than 
riches,”—and that a courtesan does not recover her innocence because 
she is stirred by a genuine passion.—He has also proved that what 
are called business men are often enough lacking in scruples lOf. Jen 
Effrontes] ;—and that designing persons sometimes come to a bad 
end [Cf. la Contagion] ;—and all this, if it was not anti-romanticism, 
—was something else than Romanticism.—Secondly, with a view 
to introducing Realism into his work,—he devised contemporary 
plots ;—the personages of which were imitated from those of 
Balzac fCf. les Effrontes , le Fih de Giboyer, Maitre Guerin] ,— or 
of Eugene Sue [Cf. Lions et Rcnards] ;—among them being two or 
three whose characterisation is fairly vigorous.—Moreover, after 
Balzac and in imitation of him, he gave a novel importance to the 
money question,—making the play turn on it,—instead of regarding 
it, as Scribe regarded it, as a mere subsidiary dramatic expedient.— 
To complete the resemblance, he in general turned to account in his 
plays the interests of every-day life;—industrial enterprise [Cf. Jes 
EffronUs] , scientific discoveries or inventions [Cf. Vn bean mariag *; 
MaMre GuSrin] , political ovents [Cf. le Fih de Giboyer] .—Finally, 
and here he parts company with Balzac,—he adopted the attitude of 
“ a bourgeois of 1789 ” ;—the enemy of vain distinctionsexclusively 
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to the heart and the senses of the most ordmar^man ” 
[Cf. Philosophic de VArt, vol. i., p. 53]. It may be, how¬ 
ever, that these arguments are specious rather than sqlid, 
and were there but a single one to adduce, an example at 
least would be desirable of art having “anticipated” 
science. Still it must be admitted that it never occurred 
to the Classicists to unite, solidarise or identify science 
and art in this way, if indeed it ought not to be said 
that they constantly insisted on their opposition to one 
another; and the observation is of interest for its own 
sake, and further because it leads up to another and a 
more profound difference, and one not less characteristic 
of “ Naturalism.’’ 


respecting “ personal merit ” ;—and anti-clerical after the manner of 
Bi 5 ranger [Cf. le Fils de Giboger , Lions et Renards ];—and this 
attitude largely contributed to his success.—It is doubtless this 
attitude too that his admirers propose to praise when they declare 
lnm to belong to “ the family of Moliere.” 

His dramatic merit proper, however, is not much superior to 
that of Eugene Scribe;—while too much has been made of his merit 
as a writor;—of his ** sturdy frankness ” and his “ virile correc¬ 
tion.”—His verse is curiously prosaic, except perhaps in certain 
passages of Phitibcrte or of the AventurUre ;—and his prose is 
in general monotonous;—though natural enough.— His dramatic 
expedients are often very artificial;— and his plots decidedly 
fanciful [Cf. the Gendre de M. Poirier , Mariage d'Olympe, Un 
beau mariage , Ma/Ltre Guerin , lea Fourchambault ].— It 4bes not 
appear, moreover, that he even suspected the existence of the great 
problems of life ;—and thought is absent from his work;—which ia 
that, however, of a highly estimable man;—whose literary ambitions 
did not outstrip his capacity;—and who cannot be better charac¬ 
terised,—in respect both to his shortcomings and his qualities,—than 
by comparing him with the author of Turcaret and Gil Bias. 

2. The Works. —Apart from his plays lilmile Augier’s works are 
restricted to two volumes of poetry: Poiaies complitea d'Emile 
Aufier, Paris, 1852, L4vy;—and the ParUtairea, Paris, 1855, L4vy ; 
—and to some brochures of slight interest. 

Aia plays comprise twenty-nine pieces, two of which, for unkng#n> 
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For .a third characteristic of contemporary Naturalism 
is4hat to which it has itself given the name of “ impas¬ 
sibility,” a term that must be held to signify not want of 
sensibility, but the most complete indifference to what¬ 
ever is not art or science. Is the man of science in his 
laboratory moved to indignation by the poisons he 
manipulates ; and what economic or moral value does 
he set on the animals he dissects ? A fact in his eyes 
is a fact and nothing more: he notes it, but does not 
pass judgment on it. The attitude of the artist is 
identical. And it is for this reason that if Dumas 
Ms , in whom there are traces of the Romanticism of his 
father, has an opinion about Suzanne d’Ange [Cf. the 


reasons, he eliminated from the complete edition of his dramatic 
works: the Chasse ait Unman, 1851;—and the Mep rises de Vamour, 
1852. 

Several of his plays were written in collaboration with other 
authors : with Musset, l'Habit vert, 1849 ;—with Jules Kandeau, la 
Pierre de touche, 1853 ; the Gcndre de M. Poirier , 1854; — with 
Edouard Foussicr, Ceinture doree, 1855 ; the Lion net> pauvres, 1858; 
— with Eugene Labiche, lc Prix Martin, 1876. 

The plays of which he is the sole author are : in verse, la Cuju’e, 
1844; XJn homme de bien, 1845; VAvcntanerc, 1848; (lahrullc, 
1849; Sapho [an opera, music by Ciounod], 1851; the Joaeur de 
H&te , 1851 ; Diane, 1852; Philiberto, 1853; la Jcunesse, 1858; Paul 
Forestier , 1868 ; and in prose ; the Manage d'Olympe, 1855 ; 
Un beaHi manage , 1859; les Effrontes , 1861; lc File de Giboyei, 1862; 
~Maitre Guerin , 1864; la Contagion, 1866; lc Post-Sertpium, 1869; 
Lions et Itenards, 1869; Jean de Thommeray [founded on n story 
by Jules Sandeau], 1873; Madame Coverlet, 1876; and les Four- 
chambault, 1878. 

The last complete edition of his dramatic works [revised and 
corrected, according to the old-established pmclice] is that of 1889, 
in seven volumes, Paris, Calmann Levy. 

IV.—Octave Feuillet [Saiut-L6, 1821 ; -j 1890, Paris]. % 

■ 1 4 The Sources.— Mme Octave Feudlet, Quelques annees de % ma 
1894, Paris; Souvenirs et Cor respondanccs, 1896, Paris; — Emile 
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Demi-Monde], Flaubert has none about Emma Bovary, 
or about Salammbd, or about Frederic Moreau [«f. 
VEducation sentimentale], refuses to have one, and loses 
patience when his opinion is asked. “As to giving my 
opinion about the personages in my novels, he wrote to 
George Sand, no, no, a thousand times no! I do not 
admit my right to an opinion. If the reader does not 
draw from the book the moral that ought to be found in 
it, either the reader is a blockhead, or the book is at fault 
as regards exactness ” [Cf. Correspondance , vol. iii.]. The 
author of the Poemes antiques was of the same way of 
thinking, “ The poet, in his estimation, should look on 
human things as a God might look on them from the 
heights of Olympus, should reflect them unconcernedly 

Montegut, Revue des Deux Mondes , December, 1858. No\ember, 
1862, January, 1868; — Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux lumiia, vol. v., 1863; 
—Jules Leiuaitre, Lcs con tempo rains, 3rd series, 1887, Pans;—Ch. 
Le Goffic, Les romanciers d'anjourd'hui, Pans, 1890;—P. Brunetiire, 
Essais sur la litterature conte mporaine, Paris, 1891;—Reihi Doumic, 
Portraits d'ecrivains, Paris, 1892. 

2. The Novelist. —It is as a Romanticist that he begins his 
career—and as a dramatist;—writing in collaboration with Bocage: 
— Un bourgeois de Borne , 1845, and la Vieillesse de Richelieu, 1848. 
—His first novel, Bellali , 1850;—and its resemblance to Balzac’s 
Ghouana on the one hand;—and on the other to the novels of 
Jules Sandeau.—The Scenes rt Proverbs, 1851;— Scenes et Comedies, 
1855;—and that the author of these works has been not inaptly de- 
scribed as a “family Musset.”—His hesitations between budding 
Naturalism [Cf. le Village , 1852],—and expiring Romanticism [Cf, 
Redemption, 1849, and Dalila, 1853] ;—and how he tries to conciliate 
the one with the other by writing romantic (not “ Romantic ") novels 
[Cf. La Petite Comtesse, 1856, and the Roman d'un jeune homme 
pauvre, 1858]. 

His chief works.— Histoire de Sibylle, 1862,—George Sand’s re¬ 
joinder : Mademoiselle de la Qmntinie ;— M. de Camors, 1867;— Julia 
de SFrecceur, 1872;— Le journal d’une femme , 1878;— La Morte, 1886; 
—Hj-omieur d'artiste, 1890.—Are Feuillet’s novels “romantic” 
novels?—and that the epithet romantic is synonymous with 
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in his ffxed pupils, and maintaining absolute indifference, 
should endow them with form, that higher kind of life ” 
[Cf. Th. Gautier, Rapport, &c.]. Whether Leconte de 
Lisle always realised his ideal is another question, but he 
strove to attain to it, and his ideal in reality is that of 
“ art for art.” The merit of the artist is to rise superior, 
as an artist, to the agitations or occupations of liis fellow 
men; and while, as a man, he is constrained to live the 
life of other men, he is an artist and a “naturalist” in 
proportion only as he does not participate m this life. 

The success and the vogue of these ideas was largely 
due to the fact that, by a consequence whose close 
connection with them will doubtless be perceived, they 
reawakened in the writer a sense of the difficulties of 

strange incidents ;—arbitrary combinations;—systematic idealisation 
of the characters;—and excessive sentmientalism;—it is not applic¬ 
able to Feuillet’s novels,—which, however, are “aristocratic” or 
“society” novels;—because the author hmiself was a member of 
“society”;—a sphere of existence in which the development of 
passion is not interfered with by the moan realities of life;—those 
who belong to it not being prevented, by the necessity of earning their 
living, from keeping a rendezvous;—and not being the slaves of the 
exigencies of material existence [Cf. in tins respect, the princes and 
prmcesses of classic tragedy].—His nov ols in the second place are 
idealistic novels;—because the duties of ordinary life are suppressed 
in them;—because they owe their dramaticness in general to the 
conflict between “ passion ” and “ honour ” [Cf. Alfred de Vigny, 
Grandeur et Servitude miUtaire.s\ ;—and because vanquished honour 
and passion find no other refuge in them than in death [Cf. the 
habitual denouements of classic tragedy]. Finally they are novels 
with a purpose,—their author showing himself constantly concerned 
with the “rights” or the condition of women;—with the dignity of 
love and marriage;—and with the principle of social morality.— 
Comparison, in this connection, between Feuillet’s novels and those 
of George Sand;—and that in reality, in spite of a certain apparent 
analogy,—they are more unlike than like. % 

8. The Works. —They comprise his Plays, the complete edition of 
which in five volumes [Caknann Levv^f 1892, 1893] includes all of ?us 
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the art of writing, and revived that respect for the 
language and that religious veneration for style with¬ 
out which nobody who has written in French ‘has 
left anything lasting. “ The French genius,” wrote a 
good judge, “as represented by the writers of the pre¬ 
sent day (1858), is regaining qualities it seemed to 
have lost. Simplicity is taking the place of a confused 
aqd pretentious jargon, clearness that of magniloquence. 
Every writer now knows what he wants to say; tirades 
have ceased to pass muster; there is an end to declam¬ 
ation ; authors are no longer open-mouthed as if their 
every word were about to shake heaven and earth ” 
[Cf. J. J. Weiss, le Theatre et les moeurs: M. Alexandre 
Dumas fils']. 

pieces that have been put on the stage, among the number being some 
of those contained in the two volumes: Scenes et Proverbes , and 
Scenes et Comedies ; 

And his novels: Bellah , 1850;— La petite Comtesse, 1856;—the 
Boman d'unjeune hotnmepanvre , 1858 ;—Histoirc de Sibylle, 1862;— 
M. de Camors , 1867 ;—Juba dc Trecoeur , 1872 ;—Un mariage dans 
le monde, 1875 ;—Les amours de Philippe , 1877;—the Journal d'u/ne 
femme , 1878;—the Histoire d'une Parisicnne , 1881 ;—La Veuve, 
1883 ;—La Morte, 1886;—and Honneur d'artiste, 1891. 

V.—Oharles-Marie-Rene Leconte de Lisle [Saint-Paul, He 
de la Reunion, 1818; 1 1894, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.—C harles Baudelaire’s Notice in Crepet ’*Becueil 
des Po&tes franqais, vol. iv., Paris, 1865;—Th. Gautier, Bapport sur 
les progr&t de la poisie, 1867;—Paul Bourget, Essais de psychologic 
contemporaine, Paris, 1886;—Maurice Spronck, Les artistes Uttiraires, 
Paris, 1889;—Jules Lemaitre. Les contemporains , vol. ii., 1898;—F. 
Brunetd&re, revolution de la poisie lyrique, vol. ii., 1898;—and 
Nouveauz essais de literature contemporaine, 1895;—Jean Domis, 
Lecomte de Lisle, Paris, 1895;—Henry Houssaye, Discours de 
reception, 1895. 

19k The Poet.—A Romanticist at the outset of his career.—-His 
residence at Rennes, and l»u YariUt, a literary review, 1840-1841.— 
He comes to Paris and writes for the phal&nsterian publications 
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It i» possible, and at the present day it is imperative to 
even more precise. The insipid style—a legacy from 
the*Ideologists or the Encyclopedists—which is exhibited 
ingenuously, without any sense of horror or consciousness 
of its lamentable shortcomings in the prose of a Villemain 
for example, and often even of a Guizot; the license 
which a Musset or a Lamartine—who were proud of the 
feat—carried more than once to extremes; the incoherent 
metaphors which are almost a stumbling-block in some 
of Hugo’s masterpieces: 

m 

Quand notre dme en revant descend dans nos cut rallies, 
Comptant dans notre cceur qu’enfin la glace attemt; 

Comrae on eompte les morts sur un champ de batailles, 

Chaqxie douleur tomb^e et chaque songe 6teint; 

his first poems ; Hylas, Niobe, Hypatie ;—and his intervention in 
favour of the abolition of slavery.—He translates the Iliad.—Publica¬ 
tion of the Pohmes Antiques , 1852;—of the Poemes et Poesies, 1858 ;— 
and of the Poenics Barbaras, 1862.—^Effect these poems produce on G. 
Flaubert [Cf. his Correspondence, particularly towards 1852-1853].— 
The Preface to the Poemes Antiques [suppressed in subsequent 
editions] ;—and its frankly anti-Romanticist declarations. 

The poetic inspiration of Leconte de Lisle so far as it was derived 
from the ancients;—and that it is anti-religious [Cf. Hypatie ] ;—and 
marked by the Pagan love of pure beauty [Cf. La Venus de Milo ].— 
Resulting consequences : the theory of the impersonality of the poet; 
—religious veneration for style;—and the doctrine of art for art.— 
Hindoo antiquity in the poems of Leconte de Lisle [Cf. Surya , 
Bhagavat ];—and that to this source must be traced the poet’s 
Pessimism;—his exotic tastes ;—and his conception of a “ naturalistic 
and scientific ” poetry. 

Leconte do Lisle’s poetic inspiration so far as it was due to exotic 
influences;—and, in this connection, of the influence of the author of 
&maux et Camees; —and of that of the Orientales ;—on the author 
of the Poimes Barbaras. —The influence of the Orientalists, however, 
seem to have been still more considerable,—in particular that of 
Eugene Burnouf [Cf, in Baudelaire’s Notice, cited above, a very happy 
Comparison between Leconte de Lisle and Ernest Renan].—Variety 
and beauty of the descriptive passages in Leconte de Lisle:—liis 
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the involved phrases and turns of expression which often 
cause the prose of Sainte-Beuve — particularly in his 
Port-Royal— to be a model of preciosity; the powerful 
heaviness, but also, if I may so express myself, the 
unmannerliness, the vulgar familiarity which make it 
so difficult for some persons of delicate taste to read 
La Cousin Bette , or the Lys dans la Vallee, —these 
defects are all of them absent from the Po&mes barbares , 
from the Histoire de la litterature anglaise , from Madame 
Bovary , or from the Vie de Jesus , and are only lighted on 
in the dramas of Augier and Dumas. 

But this is not all, for the impression must not be left 
that the Naturalists confined themselves in their writings 


animals fCf, Ic Sommeil du condor; le lleve du jaguar; les Ele» 
phants j; his landscapes [Cf. le Bemica; la Fontaine aux Hanoi ]; 
—his sense of the diversity of races [Cf. le Occur d’Hialmar , la 
Verandah , la Tete du comte J.—That these descriptions are widely 
different from those of the Romanticists;—m virtue of the author's 
regard for exactness ;—of his endea\ our to keep them free from all 
trace of his personality;—of the intensity of the life with which he 
instills them [Cf. la Panther e noire; les Hurleurs] . —Whether it be 
a fact that these characteristics bring his poetry into a line with 
science;—and m what measure it is allowable to describe his poetry 
as scientific? 

Leconte de Lisle’s poetic inspiration so far as it was derived from 
Pessimism,—and that this influence is the cause of the originality of 
his work.—Whether Vigny exerted an influence on Leconte de*Lisle ? 
—or whether they both derived their Pessimism from the same 
source?—That there is more nobleness in the Pessimism of Alfred 
de Vigny;—and in that of Leconte de Lisle not more sincerity, but 
a more conununicative conviction.—Leconte de Lisle suffers, too, 
from his inability to rid lnmself of his rather narrow hostility to 
Christianity;—and from his disinclination to express any pity for 
“ sorrowing humanity.”—That this callousness, however, must not 
be imputed to bis personal insensibility [Cf. le Manchy, Qain 
VIllusion supreme]; —but to his resolve to give utterance in hia 
verse solely to the miseries of humanity;—and not to the miseries 
of tne individual;—and also perhaps to his conception of style. 
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to avoiding ftie defects of the Romanticists. By associating 
art* more closely with the imitation of nature, Flaubert 
and. Taine, Leconte de Lisle and Renan imparted to 
style a degree of precision, of fulness, of solidity, or, to use 
Flaubert’s expression, of “ density,” in which it had long 
been wanting. Certain magnificent verses of Leconte 
de Lisle : 

Le vent respectueux, parmi lours tresses sombres, 

Sur lour nuque de marbre errait en fromissant, 

Tandis que les parois des rocs couleur de sang, 

Comnie de grands miroirs suspendus dans les ombres, 

De la pourpre du soir baigiiaient leur dos puissant, . . . 

certain pages of Flaubert,—the description of the agri- 

Of the qualities of Leconte dc Lisle’s style ;—and that there are no 
“greater verses” than his;—none more plastic;—none more har¬ 
monious.—They are a little wanting, however, in ease, or m “ air,” so 
to speak;—and also a little in variety.—He would have been better 
ad\ised too had he avoided certain affectations of local colour ;—which 
do not add to the truth of his descriptions :—while they tend to give 
rather a pedantic idea of true “ Naturalism.”—There is nothing more 
“natural” in writing Phoihos instead of Phoebus in French;—and 
neither the sentiment of antiquity ;—nor the accuracy of distinction ; 
—nor the survival of a work of art are dependent on such mirmtno. 

8. The Works. —Leconte de Lisle’s works comprise; (1) his 
Poems, arranged as follows in the definite edition issued by himself: 
Poeuwa Antiques; Poernes Barba res ; Pohuvs Tragiqncs .— There is 
further a volume of posthumous works, Demurs Pocmes, published 
in 1895; 

(2) His translations of the Iliad, the Odyssey, Hesiod, iEsclrvlus, 
and Horace, which are spoiled by excessive literalness and seem to 
have been “ written for the booksellers.” 

(8) His Erinnyes, a mere adaptation from /Fschylus, more 
“ JSschylean ” than the original, which form part of the Poemes 
Tragiques, but must be classed apart, as they have been repre¬ 
sented on the stage. 

VI.— English Influence. % 

The English influence;—which had been undergone by everybody 
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cultural show in Madame Bovary , or that of fcna forest 
of Fontainebleau in the Education $entimentale,~4n- 
numerable pages of Taine or Henan have impressed us 
as work that is “definite” and “finished.” It may be 
questioned indeed whether they have not gone to extremes 
in this direction, for when they reached the point of 
believing, as Flaubert did in all seriousness, that an 
“ assemblage of words ” has “ a beauty of its own ” inde¬ 
pendently of what it expresses, were they not the dupes 
of a veritable artistic hallucination ? I should be disposed, 
for my part, to hold that they were. However, it was 
their boundless faith in the virtue of style that recom¬ 
mended them in the first instance to their contemporaries; 

to a slight extent since the beginning of the century;—and primarily 
by Chateaubriand;—but which had been chiefly felt hitherto in 
politics and history ;—and in a somewhat vague manner;—begins to 
act on more definite lines towards 1855 ;—and b,v the intervention of 
certain writers,—Philarete Chasles, Emile Montegut. Tame,—in three 
principal directions. 

1. By the writings of Emile Montegut;—who publishes in the 
Revue des Deux Monde* , 1851-1858, a more thorough study of the 
English and American novel than any foreign author has ever made 
at any period of a foreign literature;—a sort of “realism” at once 
sentimental and caricatural;—is revealed to French readers.—Dickens 
and Thackeray are its principal representatives ;— David. Copperfield 
or Vanity Fair become almost as popular in France as in England;— 
after the appearance of Taine’s admirable and well-known OTudies of 
Dickens and Thackeray. 

2. At the same time Darwin’s celebrated book The Origin of 
Species, 1858, appears in England and arouses considerable attention 
everywhere.—It is at once translated into French by Mile Cldmence 
Royer ;—Flourens makes a pitiable attempt to refute it;—but it gives 
an extraordinary impulsion to natural history studies;—and through 
than to “ naturalistic ” ideas in art and criticism;—which seem in 
consequence to enjoy added authority.—In France, as in England 
anji in Germany,—Darwin’s book causes “ biological science ” to be 
regarded as the typical science in the place of “ mathematical 
science.” 
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and tl\<# taJfsnt for writing for which they were admired 
brought about the vogue of their aesthetic doctrines. 

Certain of the critics, those of the academic and uni¬ 
versity school, with Sainte-Beuve at their head, and 
among his following, J. J. Weiss, Cuvillier-Fleury, and 
Pr&vost-Paradol, had made, it is true, a show of resistance, 
but they had not been listened to, and still less had their 
lead been followed. On the contrary, the last of the 
Romanticists themselves, Victor Hugo, George Sand, 
and Michelet, were seen to incline towards Naturalism. 
Thus there is no-overlooking the fact that it is the 
Poemes Antiques and the Pofones Barbares that Victor 
Hugo has imitated, imitated as he was able, as he 

* 

3. Finally, and to sav nothing of Emile Montegut’s translation of 
Emerson’s Ilepreseniative Men ,— or of Table's study of English 
Idealism (VIdealism? anglais), —George Eliot's novels, Adam Bede , 
Silas Marner , etc., are translated, and the attention is called to them of 
the French public.—The characteristic of these novels is,—that they 
are advisedly, deliberately, and staunchly “naturalistic,”—the author 
having the advantage over all her contemporary novelists,—Flaubert 
included,—of a considerable philosophic training.—And thus it happens 
that with her Naturalism, —which is far from stopping short at the 
surface of things,—is introduced at the same time, for use in the near 
future,—the means of correcting and “ idealising " it. 

VII.-4>UStave Flaubert [Rouen, 1821; f 1880, PariBj. 

1. The Sources, —Flaubert’s Correspondence , 4 volumes, 1887- 
1893, Paris, and preceding the first volume: Souvenirs intvmes [by 
Mme Commanville, his niece];—Guy de Maupassant, ittude sur 
Gustave Flaubert , preceding the complete edition of Flaubert’s 
works;—Maxime du Gamp, Souvenirs htttraires, Paris, 1882-1884. 

Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, vol. xiii., 1858, and Nouveaux 
lundis, vol. iv., 1862 ;—Saint-Ren^ Taillandier, in the Revue des Deux 
Monde8, 1868 (February) and 1869 (December);—F. Brunetiere, Le 
roman naturaliste, 1877 and 1880; —Emile Zola, Lee romancers 
naturalistes, 1881 ;—Paul Bourget, Essays de psychologic contempo- 
rmne, 1888; —LouIb Desprez, VEvolution naturaliste, Paris, 1883f — 
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knew how to imitate, but still that he has irriHat&4 
Lerjendc des Stides. Not that he ceased on this account 
to be a Romanticist! The Bose de VInfante, or c the 
Baisons du Monotombo continue to be, are above every¬ 
thing else the personal impressions and opinions aroused 
in Hugo by his subject. Nevertheless he strove, as far as 
his essentially lyric genius would allow him, to become 
epic, impersonal, and objective; and his efforts were 
occasionally successful. As to Michelet, he too did not 
abjure his method or refashion his “ temperament ” In 
the last volumes of his Hisioire de France he continued 
only to concern himself with and to render in his prose 
the lyric thrill, so to speak, which events aroused in him. 

Maurice Spronck, Lcs artistes litter aircs, Paris, 1889;—Emile Hen- 
nequin, La critique scientijique , Paris, 1888;—J. Charles Tarver, 
Gustave Flaubert , London, 189/5;—Bettelheim, Deutschm und Fran - 
zosen, Vienna, 1895. 

2. The Novelist. —His extraction;—he is first attracted by 
Romanticism;—his early friendships with Louis Bouilhet and 
Maxirae du Camp,—his travels.— His conception of art [Cf. his 
Correspondence with his “Muse,” Louise Colet];—and that it was 
originally the outcome of an excess of modesty:—“Little streams 
that overflow assume the airs of the ocean; and to be the ocean 
all they lack is dimension I Let us remain a river, and be content 
with turning our mill” [Cf. vol. ii., p. 190],—Flaubert’s hatreds;— 
and, in contrast, his singular esteem for “ that old stick of a Boileau.” 
—Hesitations and first efforts: La Tentation dc Saint Antolhe. —His 
preoccupation with style;—and whether he did not carry it to lengths 
which made it a mania ? 

Unity of Flaubert’s work;—and that whatever be said of Madame 
Bova/ry or VEducation sentimentale ;—is equally applicable to Sa* 
lammbo or the Tentation de Saint Antoine .—It is only the subject 
that differs;—the methods remain the same;—and the conception of 
art does not vary.—The author’s first concern is to abstract himself 
from the reality he is depicting;—and to note in depicting it only 
those features which will leave the same impression,—on all those 
wno study it with equal closeness [Cf. on this subject Sainte-Beuve’s 
discussion with Flaubert concerning Salammbd] .—But in the second 
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Still, in»the*e very volumes, and more especially in the 
In^ecte, the Oiseau, the Femme and VAmour, he made 
the concession to Naturalism that he came to regard 
everything as a question of what may be termed physio¬ 
logical mysticism. In these works he is solely preoccupied 
by natural history; and henceforth the ultimate explana¬ 
tion of things lies in some veiled pathological detail. 
Shall I refer to George Sand? and shall I say that 
after the Marquis de Villemer, 1860, or perhaps Monsieur 
Silvestre , 1865, every fresh volume she adds to her work 
detracts from rather than increases her fame ? Such is 
unhappily the truth, but in her decadence she too, she 
who was Valentine, who was Indiana, is bent on “ getting 

place the depiction ought to be typical,—and not anecdotieal;—a 
contrary condition to that observed by Romanticism;—since while 
Romanticism singled out in character what may be called the “ acci¬ 
dental” or the “unique” [Cf. Notre-Dame dr Pans, the Confession 
d'un enfant du siecle , Colombo] ,— character for Flaubert and Natu¬ 
ralism,—as for the science of his time,—consisted in the element 
which is durable and permanent in changing things,—In consequence, 
the experience of Emma Bovary may be treated in the same way as 
that of the daughter of Hamiloar;—and both may be regarded as 
embodying;—an entire “moment” of history;—an entire class of 
women;—and an entire civilisation.—This is what Flaubert means by 
the “ solidity of the framework.”—Thirdly, the w r ork must be endowed 
with “the higher life of fonn ” ;—by means of a style “ as rhythmical 
as verseeand precise as the language of the sciences ” ;—whose power 
is to some extent intrinsic or existent in virtue of itself;—“ indepen¬ 
dently of what is expressed ” ;—and whose inherent beauty has some 
analogy w T ith that of a line;—which is harmonious, graceful, and 
voluptuous in itself.—And Flaubert has complied with all these 
exigencies,—in Salammbo as in Madame Bovary , and in V Ed oration 
genUmentale as in the Tentation de Saint Antoine. 

But all Flaubert’s “realisations,”—with the exception of Madame 
Bovary ,—have been spoiled by the intervention of the author of 
Botbvard et Ptcuchet ;—whose continuous irony is a perpetual breach 
of the principle of the impersonality of the artist;—and, in this con¬ 
nection, of Flaubert’s Pessimism.—Its origin is purely literary;—sAid 
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a closer grip of reality ”; she descends from her cloudy 
heights, and with a modesty which does her honour 
consents to learn from Flaubert. 

There is one point, however, on which they are un¬ 
yielding, and happily so, since it is the vulnerable point 
of Naturalism. They do not admit that art should be 
severed from life, or that the artist should retire from 
the world and live in isolation. “ Action ! —wrote 
Midielet in 1866,—Voltaire in his Lettres anglaises 
has uttered the mighty word, the modern Symbol; Man's 
object is action" [Cf. Histoire de France , vol. xvi., 1st 
edition, 1866, pp. 426, 427]. George Sand, in turn, dis¬ 
cussing her art with Flaubert, declares: “An author must 

he iw incensed against life and his fellow-men solely because they do not 
understand art in the smne way as he does [Cf. his Correspondence]. 
—That this point of view is only legitimate—on the condition that he 
who adopts it confines himself strictly to his art;—and renounces the 
right to interpret or judge life, to do which is to go beyond his art.— 
Flaubert held that nothing existed outside art;—a belief that consti¬ 
tuted his force,—but also, from another point of view, his weakness,— 
since there is more in life than art.—Narrowness, in this respect, of 
Flaubert’s ideas;—and that they doubtless contributed to no slight 
extent to make the development of Naturalism follow narrow instead 
of spacious lines.—And that if this disdain for all that is not art is 
a characteristic of Romanticism,—the fact explains the Romantic 
element that is met with in work of the last representatives of 
Naturalism. 0 

8. Thb Wobks. —Flaubert’s works comprise: 

(1) His Fiction: Madame Bovary , 1856 [m the Revue de Paris] , 
and 1857, Michel L4vy;— Salammbd 1862 ;—VEducation sentimen * 
tale, 1870;—the Tentation de Saint Antoine , 1874 [fragments of the 
work had appeared in the Artiste in 1856 and 1857 ];—Trois conies ;— 
and Bouvard et Picuchet , 1881 [posthumous and unfinished], 

(2) Two theatrical pieces: the Candidat; —and the Chdteau dee 
cceure, 1879. 

(3) Some short writings, of whioh the most important are the letter 
to Dainte-Beuve concerning Salammb ft;—and the preface to the Der- 
nMres Chansons de Louis Bouilhet. 
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write for everybody, for all those who need to be initiated 
* # . There is all the secret of our persevering labour and 
of <jur love of art. What is art without the hearts or the 
intelligences to which it ministers ? ” [Cf. George Sand, 
Correspondance, vol. v., letter No. 616, October, 1866]. 
This is what Leconte de Lisle and Flaubert refused to 
understand;—and it is in the truth contained in this 
lesson that Naturalism, after having transformed litera¬ 
ture, found the great obstacle to its propagation. 

For other novelists, and foremost amongst them Octave 
Feuillet, the author of the Histoire de Sibylla , 1862, and 
of Monsieur de Camors , 1867, have realised the truth in 
question, and their influence in consequence has counter- 


His complete works, less the Correspondence, have been issued in 
seven volumes, in 8vo, Paris, 1885, Quantin. 

VIII.—Hippolyte-Adolphe Taine [Vouziers, 1828; i 1893, 
Paris]. 

1. The Sources.—S ainte-Beuve, Causencs du lundi , vol. xiii., 
1857; and Nouveaux lundid, vol. viii., 1864;—G. Planehe, in the 
Revue dee Deux Mondea, April, 1857 ; Edmond Scherer, Melanges de 
critique rehgieuae , 1858;—Emile Mont4gut, Eaaaia aur la litterature 
angla/ise , 1868;—Caro, VIdie de Dieu et sea nouveaux critiques , Paris, 
1864;—Abb4 Guthlin, Lea doctrines poaittvistea en France , Paris, 
1885 ;—P. Janet, La crise philoaophique, Paris, 1865 ;—F. Ravaisson, 
Rapport aur lea progrea de la philosophic, Paris, 1868. 

Paul Bourget, Eaaaia de psychologic contemporaine, 1883;—Emile 
Hennequin, La critique acientijique , Paris, 1888;—F. Bruneti&re, 
revolution dea genres, vol. i., 1889;—E. M. de YoginS, Le dernier here 
de Taine , 1894 ;—G. Monod, Renan, Tame et Michelet, Paris, 1894;— 
A. de Margerie, H. Taine , Paris, 1894;—E. Dowden, Literary criticism 
in France , Boston, 1895;—G. Barzellotti, Ippolito Taine, Rome, 1895 ; 
—E. Boutmy, Hippolijte Taine , Paris, 1897. 

2. The Ev^ution of Taine’s Thought.— Tame’s birth and 
training ;—the ‘Wears he passed at the Ecole Normals [Cf. some letters 
on this subject Ip Gr4ard*s Prtvoat~Paradol , Paris, 1895];—he begins 
his career as a professor.—-The Easai aur La Fontaine, 1853;—thp 
Eaaaia aur Tite-Live, 1856;—the Philoaophea franqois au XIX f sii’cle, 
£857;—and the Eaaaia de critique et d'hiatoire, 1858. 

34 
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balanced that of the Naturalists. It was taken to*heart, 
however, still more profoundly by the dramatists, wheee 
art, as we have seen, disappears entirely if they lose touch 
with the public. “How many simpletons are necessary 
to form a public? ” insolently demanded Chamfort. 
What he should have said was: How many spectators 
are necessary of every age and every social rank, who 
are in no wise “artists”? who have not the right to 
be artists, and whom in consequence it is the function 
of art to raise to its own level ? And it happens in 
reality that after the slight surprise caused them by 
the doctrine of art for art, such writers as Feuillet, 
Augier, and Dumas free themselves from its bondage, 

That under the influence of the philosophy of Spinosa, Hegel and 
Auguste Comte,—and of history as conceived by Michelet,—Taine’s 
first act was to “ purge ” criticism of all moral intention,—and of 
all {esthetic pretensions ;—and to reduce it to mere natural history. 
—The theory of the race, the environment and the moment;— 
and is it true that, as set forth by Taine, there is nothing new 
about it except its exaggeration ?—It is Gustave Planche and not 
Sainte-Beuve who best appreciated the entire novelty of the method; 
—which lay in the fact that thougli its elements existed on every* 
hand;—its '‘synthesis” had not been effected;—and still leBS 
had anybody perceived its consequences.—The application of the 
doctrine;—and the Histoire tie la htterature anglaise, 1868.— 
Criticism in Tame’s eyes is “the natural history of intelligences”; 
—the artist and the poet bemg in a very slight measure representative 
of themselves; — but rather the spokesmen at every period of an 
entire species of men, sentiments or ideas. 

Taine continued to adhere to this theory until 1865.— At this 
juncture, having been appointed “ Professor of Esthetics and of the 
History of Art ”;—and being the most conscientious of men;—he 
came to recognise that it is impossible to discuss works of art without 
“ judging” them;—or even to write their history without “ classify¬ 
ing” them.—These new convictions are already visible in his Philo- 
Bfphie de Vwrt en Italie, 1865 ;—and more clearly so in his Voyage en 
XtaMe , 1866;—while they are openly affirmed in his Idial dans Vart, 
1^69.—It is in thiH volume that, after having exhausted all the 
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write*" pieces with a purpose," and moralise to the top 
oh their bent. Feuillet, indeed, is less successful as a 
dramatist than as a novelist, and I only mention him 
in this connection for the sake of completeness. But 
assuredly it is neither to " impassibility ” nor even to 
"impartiality" that Emile Augier lays claim in the 
Effrontes, 1861, in the Fils de Giboijer , 18(52, and still 
less in Maitre Guerin , or in Lions et Benards , 1869; 
while Dumas, the bolder of the two, goes further still. 

" We are lost,—he cries in the Preface he writes in 1868 
to his Fils naturel —and dramatic art, that great art, is 
about to degenerate into a thing of tinsel, spangles and 
gewgaws ; it will fall into the hands of the mountebanks 

“natural” means-! of fixing the rank of woiks of art;—technical 
capacity ;—permanence and depth of the character expressed by the 
works,—“ convergence of effects ” ;—he lays down as the decisive 
criterion,—“the degree in which their character makes for good.”— 
And the criterion is open to discussion ,—but it is a criterion, and one 
of a kind that no Geoffroy Saint-Jlilaire would ever have invoked ;— 
since it tends to rank the fox or the hyena much “ below ” the dog,— 
and the “ testhetic ” consideration is reintroduced into criticism by its 
adoption. 

In the meantime the events of 1870-1871, supervene;—they are a 
revelation to Tame. — He publishes his Notes mr VAngleterre, 1872 ; 
—aud conceives the plan of the great work—of which the first volume, 
VAtwien regime, 1875,—is perhaps his masterpiece.—His study of 
the Revolution—acquaints him with a class of men he had hitherto 
had but a slight knowledge of.—He asks himself with an anxiety that 
does him credit,—if it be true “ that a palace is beautiful even when 
it is burning or especially when it is burmny ” ;—and whether when 
we meet with a “ crocodile ” amongst our fellow men,—it is incumbent 
on us merely to describe and admire him ?—His honesty causes him 
to reply in the negative;—with the result that umntentionally he 
reintroduces into criticism the “moral” consideration;which 
assumes a preponderating importance in the closing volumes of ins 
Orig mes , 1890-1892.—He thus finds himself back at the point m ^ie 
circle from which he had started;—and he has employed forty years 
of uninterrupted labour;—to reinstate in eclecticism the principle^ie 
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and become the gross amusement of the populace, ff.we do 
not hasten to press it into the service of the great social 
reforms and the great hopes of humanity/’ For his part, 
suiting his action to his word, he will henceforth make it 
his constant aim to contribute to what he designates by 
the somewhat strange expression, “the rise in value of 
humanity.” Is it not a pity, under these circumstances, 
that the “ Naturalist ” he had been in his earlier years 
should too often clash with the moralist or moraliser he 
had pledged himself to become; that his always vivacious, 
but at once violent and commonplace style should betray 
to the very end the persons and places he had frequented 
in his youth; and that his virtuous women, and still 

had most bitterly derided;—the principle, that is, of the subordination 
of criticism and history to morality. 

In the interval he haH displayed admirable gifts as a writer;—or 
even as a poet;—gifts that are only impaired by a certain artificiality. 
—The reader is too conscious “ how” his finest pages were composed. 
—They are marred by too much rhetorie ;—by too many obvious 
artifices;—especially in his later writings-and by effects of a 
harshness and violence,—that are not solely ascribable to the nature 
of the subject. 

3. The Works. — It is somewhat difficult to draw up a hard and 
fast classification of Taine’s works. With the exception of the Voyage 
aux Pyrenees, 1835; of the Vie ct Opinions de Thomas Graindorge , 
1868; and of the Notes sur VAngleterre, 1872, they axe all of them 
“ critical and historical ” works. m 

Bssai sur les fables de La Fontaine [written to obtain his 
Doctor's degree, 1858], revised under the title La Fontaine et see 
Fables, 1860; —Essai sur Tite Live, 1855 ;—Les Philosopkes framqais, 
1856 ;—Essais de critique et d'histoire, 1858 ;—Histoire de la litbe- 
rature anglaise, 1863, 4 vols. in 8vo, or 5 vols. in 12mo ;—Nouveaux 
essais de critique et d'histoire, 1865 ;—Philosophic de Vart en Italie, 
1865 ;—De V Id-Sal dams Vart, 1867 ;—Philosophxe de Vart en Grece, 
1869 ;—Philosopfvie de Vart dams les Pays-Bas [four volumes, after* 
wa^ds (1881) published in two volumes under the title Philosophic 
de Varf]\—Voyage en Italic, 1866; —De VIntelligence, 1870;— the 
Ongines de la France contenyporaine, 1876-1890; —Denviers essais 
de critique et d'histoire, 1894 ^—Carnets de Voyage , 1896. 
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morevfiis dialecticians,—both of whom come to conclusions 
tfeat are less impeachable than the arguments they em¬ 
ploy,—Bhould seem to take an unconscious or paradoxal 
pleasure in celebrating the “ hopes of humanity ” in the 
somewhat unvarnished language of his Suzanne d’Ange 
or his Albertine de la Borde? “ So much wit has never 
been made to serve the purpose of rendering us stupid,” 
Voltaire formerly wrote to the author of the Discours 
sur VinegalitS : and similarly it will be said in the future 
that the cause of idealism has never been defended by 
methods more naturalistic than those of the author of 

t 

VEtrangere or of the Princesse de Bagdad. Impartial 
critics will add, however, that these methods were the 

IX. —Ernest Renan [Tr^guier, 1828; f 1892, Paris] . 

1. The Sources. —His Correspondence, only portions of which 
have appeared as yet: Lettres a sa soeur Hcnriette, 1896, Paris ; and 
Lettre8 a M. Berthelot, Paris, 1898;— Ernest Renan, Souvenirs 
d'enfance et de jeuncssc, Paris, 1876-1882;—Abb4 Cognat, M. Revan 
hier et aujourd’hui, 1888, Paris. 

Sainte-Beuve, Nouveau lundis, vol. ii., 1862; and vol. vi., 1868; 
—the works by Edmond Scherer, Abb4 Guthlin, Caro, Janet, and 
Ravaisson, referred to above in the article on Taine;—Paul Bourget, 
Essais de psychologic confamporaine , Paris, 1888 ;—Jules Lemaitre, 
Les contemporains , vol. i., 1884. 

A. Ledrain, Renan , sa vie et ses oeuvres , Paris, 1892; — James 
Darm&teter, Notice sur la vie et Vaeuvres de M. Renan , Paris, 
1898;—G. S4ailles, Renan , Paris, 1895;—R. Allier, La Philosophic 
d'Ernest Renan , Paris, 1895;—Ch. Renouvier, Philosophic analytique 
de Vhistoire y vol. ii., 1896, vol. iv., 1897. 

2. The Man and the Whiter. —His extraction;—his childhood;— 
and that while there was perhaps something in him of the “ Gascon ” 
and the 44 Breton,”—still his character, the nature of his intelligence 
and even his talent were more especially the work of his sister Henn- 
ette.—His early studies ;—the seminary;—and was his estrangement 
from Christianity due to 44 philological ” reasons ?—It seems rather to 
have been due to reasons of a 44 philosophic ” order;—of whidh it 
was not until later that he sought the justification in exegesis 
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best or the most efficacious that Dumas fioulff^have 
employed at the time; and will remember, when re¬ 
proaching him with their occasional vulgarity, that m in 
the end they served the interests of art itself. 

I would endeavour to prove this assertion, if I were 
in a position to do so ; I mean if I had not been obliged 
to decide that I would offer no appreciation of any 
living author in this “ Manual of the History of French 
Literature.” There can be no history of contemporary 
matters; the thing is a contradiction in terms „ we are 
too close to the men or the works of our time, and we 
lack the independence and the documents necessary to 

much later still in natural history.—The Avenir de la scienct , 1849; 
—and that this work would be entirely representative of Renan,—if, 
at a later date, his popularity had not brought to the front,—the 
dilettante and the “ trifler ” in him,—whose existence had long been 
wholly unsuspected. 

Renan’s early works;— Aver rods et VAverroisme, 1852; —Histoire 
generate des longues seantiques, 1857 ;—Etudes d'histoire rcligieuses, 
1848-1857 ;—Fsmi sur l'origine du language , 1858 ;—and that these 
works are not the least remarkable of those he has left.—Their 
common characteristic is that they display the desire, on the part 
of their author, to retain as much of “ religion ” as it is possible 
to retain in the absence of belief in religion;—an attitude which 
would simply be that of Voltaire;—were it not in a still greater 
measure that of Chateaubriand;—on account of the sincerity & senti¬ 
ment Renan exhibits in this portion of his work ;—and of the infinite 
charm of style with which he smoothes over the contradictory nature 
of his enterprise.—Another characteristic of these early works is their 
solid erudition, [Cf. the Livre de Job , 1858; the Ca/ntique des Ccm- 
tiques, 1860; and in particular the Discours sur VHat des beaux-arts 
au XIV e silicic] .—Renan’s contributions to the Histoire litteraire de 
la France. —How all these works helped to extend to a sensible 
degree the domain of literature,—by including in it, thanks to the 
power of style;—the results achieved by erudition, philosophy, and 
ex^esis. 

Bublication of the Vie Ue Jesus ;—emotion aroused by this book; 
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judge Theifl. However, I may point out in general terms 
Ijpw considerable has been the influence of the ideas of 
Dumas ; and to realise the fact it is sufficient to bear in 
mind how numerous are the influences over which the 
influence of Dumas seems to have triumphed at the 
moment at which I write. 

It has triumphed over the Dilettantism , which certain 
belated disciples of Stendhal and Beaudelaire, impenitent 
self-admirers, Romanticists' unbeknown to themselves, 
attempted to restore to favour on the morrow of the 
events of 1870 — 1871 ,—as if the sole effect of these events 
on literature had been to widen the breach between art 
and life. I do not allude here to the ill-advised iinita- 

and the reasons for this emotion, 186a.—The work was the first to give 
the results of Biblical criticism stripped of all the pedantry of German 
scholarship;—“sacred” history is brought down m it to the purely 
human level of all other history;—and for the Divine personage of 
the Gospels is substituted another personage ;—real, and no longer 
symbolical or “ mythical ” as was the Jesus of Strauss and the German 
theologians.—These characteristics are again met with in all the 
volumes of the Origmes du Christian Lame, 1868-1881;—but as the 
work approaches its conclusion;—Renan’s criticism comes more and 
more to resemble that of Voltaire;—by reason of a certain disin- 
genuousness in the interpretation of facts;—of a positive contempt 
for humanity, which must be deceived if it is to be influenced 
even for its good;— and of an affectation of levity totally out of place 
in connection with a subject of such gravity.—The work still dis¬ 
plays some of the qualities of the author of the Etudes d'Justoire 
religicusc ;—his art of evoking an entire series of ideas by a single 
word;—the clearness of his style ;—and an ease that will be at once 
appreciated by comparing it with the metallic brilliancy of Taine’s 
prose.— Still in the later volumes dilettantism begins to make its 
appearance,— the most regrettable bent of mind there is for an 
historian ;—so far as it leads him to regard his subject merely as 
a source of self-satisfaction;—and as a pretext for displaying his 
intellectual graces. 

Renan’s last works: Caliban, 1878 ;—TEau de Jouvcnce, 16$0;— 
the Preface to the translation of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 1881 jj—the 
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tions of Renan, of the Renan of the 5 IntScforut, 
1874, or of the Abbesse de Jouarre , 1886: these writers 
have overlooked the element of indestructible and tin- 

m 

compromising dogmatism that underlies the jesting of 
the master: Saltavit et placuit: he danced and he raised 
laughter ! but there are two or three points that he never 
abandoned, and these two or three points constitute the 
whole of Positivism. I do not refer to the writers 
who, nurtured on the Fleurs du mal , and full of admir¬ 
ation for the portrait which Stendhal has drawn of 
himself in the character of Julian Sorel, only demanded 
of art that it should serve them as an instrument of 
solitary pleasure, and thus confounded it, not merely 

Pretre de Nemi, 1885;—the Abbesse de Jouarre , 1886;—the Histoire 
d'Israel , 1887-1890.—Exaggeration of Renan’s defects in these later 
writings;—and whether they are not the outcome in the main of a 
desire to show himself worthy of a popularity he had profoundly 
despised during his laborious early years ?—They exhibit, however, 
that intellectual curiosity he retained to the very end ;—the desire to 
understand his time;—and that religious veneration for science, 
that is all that remained to him in the shape of religion.— 
Taine was similarly situated;—but by a contradiction that finally 
characterises the two writers,—whereas Taine, whose starting-point 
had been pure “ Naturalism,” tended, almost from first to last, 
towards the reconstitution of the principles of the moral life;—Renan, 
whose starting-point had been a very lofty and very strict morality,— 
came, in his desire to make it broader, to disregard it,—and t<#adopt 
dilettantism as his rule of life. 

His influence has been considerable;—as considerable as that of 
any of his contemporaries;—particularly during the last years of his 
life —as being of a more general character,—and exerted in connection 
with more universal questions;—or with questions whose interest is 
more universally felt;—than that of the problems of pure aesthetics 
or art.—He also did much towards amusing his contemporaries.— 
Finally he was prodigal of “ confessions ” ;—at a period when his 
fellow-writers had ceased to indulge in “personal literature/’;—and 
he persuaded a generation of young men,—that forty years of labour 
and meditation had merely enabled him to arrive at conclusions ft 
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with % Its perversion,— optimi corruptio pessima —but 
■^jth intellectual dissoluteness and debauchery. Nobody 
ha£ protested more energetically than Dumas against 
this confusion, which is among the most deplorable that 
can be named, since it causes the name of art to serve 
as a screen to the most egoistic of trades ; and nobody has 
denounced more energetically the dangers and the anti¬ 
social side of dilettantism. 

He was no less energetic in his protests against Natur¬ 
alism, more especially when this Naturalism, strangely 
degenerated from the idea that a Taine or a Flaubert had 
formed of it, became the exact opposite of what it had 
promised to be [Cf. F. Bruneti&re, Le roman naturaliste]. 

which, according to his own expression [Cf. TEcclHnutie], “ a street 
arab arrives off hand.” 

8. The Works. —Renan’s works may be divided into three principal 
groups, according as they appertain to pure erudition, to the general 
history of religions or of Christianity in particular, or to what we 
should term philosophy, were it not necessary to distinguish in this 
last group between the really serious works and those which are purely 
fanciful. 

(1) Works of pure erudition: Averrobs et V Averroiamc [written in 
view of his degree], 1852;— Hiatoire generate el comparee des longues 
s&rmtiques ,1857;— Essai sur Vorigine du langage , 1858;— his Papers 
in the Journal axiatique or the Mimoirea de VAcadimie des inscrip¬ 
tions ;—and his articles in the Histoire Utteraire de la France , 
vols. sflfciv. to xxx. 

To the above should be added the important work entitled Mission 
de Phbnicie, 1865;—and his contributions to the Corpus inscripHonum 
semiticarum. 

(2) Religious history.—Etudes d'histoire religieuse, 1857;—and 
Nouvellea itudes d'histovre religieuse, 1884; two volumes, the second 
of which contains some of Renan’s early writings on Buddhism and 
on St. Francis of Assisi.— De la part des penples seirritiques dans 
Vhdstoire de la civilisa tion, brochure, 1861; —Vie de Jbsus, 1868: lea 
Apdtrea, 1866; Saint Paul, 1869; VAntechrist, 1878; les Evangiles, 
1877; VEglise chrHienne, 1879; Marc-Aurele, 1881, seven voluAes, 
completed by an index ;—Histoire du peuplc d'Israel, 1887-1892. • 
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It is true that in this instance other influerifces,* ,whose 
action still continues, singularly aided or amplified that^of 
Dumas. Foremost among the influences in question is 
that of Schopenhauer, whose idealist Pessimism, differed 
so widely and so happily from that vulgar Pessimism 
which is a mere disguise for unsatisfied appetites and the 
pride of life. Another of these influences is that of 
George Eliot, of whose Naturalism it may be said that 
it is-an ethical or a sociological rather than an sesthetic 
principle; a circumstance that distinguishes it from the 
purely artistic or impassible Naturalism of the author of 
VIEducation sentimentale or Madame Bovary. There is 
further the influence of Tolstoi and of Ibsen, of the 

To the above should be added translations: of the Book of Job, 
1858; of the Hong of Solomon, 1800; of Ecclesiastes, 1881;—and 
the volume entitled Conferences d’Angleterrc , 1881. 

(8) Philosophic works.—Essais dc morale ct de. critique, I860;— 
Questions contemporaries , 1808; —La re forme intellect uelle et morale, 
1871; —Dialogues et fragments plnlosophiques, 1876; —Melanges 
d'histoire et de voyages, 1878; —Discours et conferences, 1887;— 
VAvenir de la science, 1890 [written in 1848]. 

The following works form a group apart: Caliba/n, 1878;— VEau 
de Jouvence , 1880; —le Prctrc de Nenu , 1885;— 1802: Dialogue dea 
morts, 1886;—and VAbbessc de Jouarre, 1886. 

The Souvenirs d'enfance et de jeunesse, 1876-1882, together with 
suoh of the Correspondence as has appeared, form a final category. 

X. —Charles Baudelaire [Paris, 1821; | 1867, Paris]. 

1. The Sources.— Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, vol.ix., 1859; — 
Th^ophile Gautier, Notice sur Charles Baudelaire and Rapport snr les 
progrte de la potsie, 1868 ;—Oh. Asselineau, Baudelaire, sa vie et son 
ceuvre , Paris, 1869;— Charles Baudelaire, souvenirs, correspondance, 
hibliographie [by Charles Cousin and Spoelberch de Lovenjoul], 
Paris, 1872;—Maxime du Camp, Souvenirs UtUraires , Paris, 1882;— 
Charles Baudelaire’s posthumous works and unpublished corre¬ 
spondence, edited by M. Eugene Crdpet, Paris, 1687;—Paul Bourget, 
j Esgais de psychologie cojitemporaine, 1888;—F. Bruneti^re, Histoire 
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Russian nflvel and the Norwegian drama, productions 
exact nature of which cannot be determined, as 
thgy are too close to us, though it is clear that their 
principal source of inspiration is “ social pity.” It has 
been feared by some that the French genius would lose 
certain of its qualities, and even the consciousness of its 
power under the action, the apparently conflicting action, 
of so many influences ; they have attacked these influences 
in consequence, but howSimply by declaring that, 
before Tolstoi or George Eliot, French writers, notably 
George Sand, but more especially and more recently 
Alexander Dumas, had given expression to what it had 
been imagined was most Russian m Tolstoi and most 
“Anglo-Saxon” in George Eliot. 

et litter at are, v ol. iii., 1887, and Nouveau jr Fssam, 1891;—Maurice 
Spronck, les Artistes htttrairm< 1889. 

2. The Role of Baudelaire ;—and that it is entirely posthumous. 
—Even the Fleurs du mal would have attracted scarcely any attention, 

-—had it not been for the dubious popularity they acquired, owing to 
the judicial proceedings of which they were the object.—But his 
death in 1867 having recalled attention to him,—and remoied the 
scruples many persons would have felt in professing themselves 
hiB admirers or disciples during Ins lifetime,—it is from this date that 
he exerted,—and that he still exerts a real, und in the mam a three¬ 
fold, influence.—He realised that morbid poetry,—which had been the 
dream of Sainte-Beuve’s earlier years,—and the principle of which is 
pride A suffering from some unusual or anomalous disease.—In this 
way he discovered and gave expression to certain phenomena,—whose 
morbid character is to some extent atoned for by the keenness of the 
rensations they procure,—and also by tlie very brutality of the words 
to which recourse must be had to express them.—Finally, by his 
efforts to express these phenomena,—he inaugurated contemporary 
symbolism,—if this symbolism consists essentially in a confused 
mixture of mysticism and sensuality,—The question, however, arises 
in connection with these “ innovations "—aH to how far their author 
was sincere ;—and whether an entire school of writers has not been 
the dupe of a dangerous mystitier. % 

3. The Works. —In addition to his translations of Edgar Poe,^fw- 
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It is in this way that the influence of DunAs Ha*s also 
triumphed over the doctrine of art for art,—which, mojge* 
over, he did not understand when he reproached it w^th 
inculcating “the mere reproduction of facts,” while he 
understood it still less when with his peremptory assur¬ 
ance he declared it “absolutely devoid of sense.” The 
author of the Pobmes Antiques and the Pobmes Barbares 
was aware of what he was about! Indeed, he had a 
clearer view of his goal than Dumas, who wrote the Visite 
de noces, while he talked of utilising the stage as a 
moralising force. Still Dumas was right in recalling that 
man is not made for art, but, on the contrary, art for 
man: a point which nobody contests to-day. If the 


toires extraordinaire* , 1856;— Nouvellcs histoires extraordinaires, 
1857 ;— Histmrcs grotesques et serieuses, 1865;—and to his Fleurs du 
mal, 1857, there seems to be nothing worth mention unless it be his 
Raradis artificiels ;—and the very searching articles on various French 
poets he contributed to Cr^pet’s liecueil des poites fran^ais 

There is an edition in seven volumes of his complete works, Paris, 
1868-1870, Michel L4vy. 

XI.—The Influence of German Literature. 

The German influence, after its introduction by Mme de Stael, 
continued to make itself felt,—but down to 1860 its effects were 
chiefly seen in the writings of certain members of the University, 
notably m those of Saint-Ren ^ Taillandier.—But from 1860 onwards 
its importance increases,—and it makes itself felt simultane&isly in 
three or four directions. 

1. In philosophy;—through the medium of Ernest Renan;— 
Edmond Scherer [Cf. his study of Hegel in his Melanges d’histoire 
religieuse , 1861] ;—and Etienne Yaeherot [Cf. la Mitaphysique et la 
science ] ;—Hegelianism comes into vogue,—and there is endless talk 
of “ the identity of the contradictory ,f [Cf. Gratry, lea Sophistes et la 
Critique ]a formula in wonderful accordance with the budding idea 
of evolution.—It is towards the same period that the Rerue ger- 
manique is founded *,—and that Schopenhauer is discovered or redis- 
*dred [Cf. Foueher de Careil, Hegel et Schopenhauer , 1662, Paris, 
andsChallemel-Lacour, in the Revue des Deux Monde*, March, 1870], 
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painter or* the sculptor be justified in concerning them- 
sgjves solely with the realisation of character or beauty, 
th^case is not the same with the dramatist or the poet, 
because they have recourse to words, and words express 
ideas and ideas serve as causes or motives of action. 
Dumas had an insight into this truth, though he ex¬ 
pressed it somewhat confusedly: “ All literature the aim 
of which is not perfectibility, moralisation, the ideal, in 
a word the useful, is a weakly, unwholesome, and still¬ 
born literature.” It may be regretted that he did not 
express himself better, but at least he raised his voice, 
and though to begin with he met with violent contra¬ 
dictors, it was his view, and not that of the Leconte 

—whose doctrine?!, better understood, will later on, towards 1875, 
renew the philosophic conception of love, and m consequence that of 
life itself. 

2. In erudition;—and more particularly in exegesis and philology ; 
—Strauss and Baur ;—Bopp and Diez ;—Mommsen and Curtius being 
taken as masters. 

8. In art and literature;—almost the whole of Schiller and Goethe 
is translated at this period;—the claims of Heinrich Heine are 
enforced against the most illustrious of the Romanticists;—and 
“ Wagnerianism ” begins to gain ground both for musical reasons;— 
and in consequence of the artistic doctrines that are deduced from it 
[Cf. Ed. Schur6, le Drame musical , Paris, 1875].—Henceforth, in 
spite of some “patriotic” opposition,—no influence is destined to 
exert ft more considerable action,—for the reason that it is not 
exclusively “ musical ” ;—hut philosophic ;—and yet more because it 
bos provided up to the present,—one of the principal elements of 
resistance to be found in the entire domain of European thought;— 
to the invasion of naturalism,—and of a naturalism even more super¬ 
ficial than coarse. 

XII.— Alexandre Dumas fils [Pans, 1824 ; f 1895, Paris]. 

1. Thb Sources. —The dramatic criticisms of Jules Janin in the 
Journal des Debats ;—of Th^ophile Gautier in the Presse and the 
Moniteur ;—of F. Saroey in the Ojpimon natimiale and the Tempt ^,-—■ 
of Jules Lemaltre in the Journal des Dibats ;—Weiss, Essais^sur 
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de Lisles or the Flauberts, that was accepted *ip the 
end. ^ 

The foregoing observations may be summed up ^by 
saying that, after having been individualist in the 
hands of the Romanticists, and impersonal in those of 
the Naturalists, modern French literature, considered 
as a whole, has again become social. And if, in the 
guise of a conclusion, we express the wish that it may 
continue to deserve this epithet, it is in nowise because 
we ascribe to it some secret meaning or mystic value! 
Nor is it because we take our own personal opinion 
as the arbitrary standard of the opinion of others. It 


Vlustoire de la htteratme franqnise, 1857-1858;—Leopold Lacour, 
Trois theatres, Paris, 1880;—Emile Zola, Nos auteurs dramatiques ; 
and Documents litteraires, Paris, 1881;—Paul liourget, Essais de 
psychologic contemporaine, 1886 ;—Paul de Saint-Victor, Ic Theatre 
contemporatn , Pans, 1889;—Kent* Doumic, Portraits d'eerwatns, 
1892 ; and Essaxs sur le theatre eontemjjorain, 1895-1897;—H. 
Parigot, le Theatre diner, Pans, 1893; and Genie ct MHier, Paris, 
1894. 

2. Tub Man and the Writer ;—and that to understand Dumas ills 
from either point of \iew, — and still more to judge him,—it must be 
kept in view that he affected all Ins life to be in revolt;—an attitude, 
however, whose independence was limited—by that need of pleasing, 
—and of humouring opinion in order to please—which is always the 
stumbling-block of the dramatist. 

A. The Realist; —and that to stait with he was merely a desdlndant 
of the Romanticists,—and a weak mutator of his father,—in the 
Aventures de trois femmes et d'un perroquet, 1846-1847;—in le 
docteur Srrcand, 1849;—and in le Regent Mustel , 1852 [Cf. J. J. 
Weiss, loc. cit., Les Romans de M. Dumas fils] .—These works are 
equally wanting in imagination, style, and anything in the shape of 
artistic intention;—and if anything is more striking than the prodigi¬ 
ous ignorance of their author;—it is his self-sufficiency;—two legacies 
of his “big child’’ and “good fellow of a father” [Cf. Un pbre 
prodigue]. —The success of the Dame a use camehas , 1848 (the novel) 
an%1852 (the play),—shows him the true nuture of his talent;— 
whigh lay in the imitation, of what he had observed himself;—doubt- 
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is we*have substantial reasons for adopting the view 
ip question—the very reasons we have endeavoured to 
H^ke clear in this summary of the history of French 
literature. For while dilettantism has certainly had the 
happy consequence that by developing or exciting intel¬ 
lectual curiosity it has sharpened its insight or widened 
its scope, and while further it cannot be denied,—and we 
have been careful not to deny,—that Naturalism has 
rendered us useful and even precious services on at least 
tw’O or three occasions in the course of our history, at 
the same time there is nothing to prevent a “social" 
literature from appropriating the conquests of naturalism 


less an inferior form of realism ;—as is that of a Chamfleury or a 
Courbetwhose realism is solely due to the sterility of tlieir inven¬ 
tion;—but is nevertheless a form of realism.—Difference m this 
respect between the realism of Dumas and that of Flaubert or Tame. 
— Diane de Lys constitutes a sort of return to Romanticism ;—but 
from the Demi-Monde onwards (1835), —Dumas confines himself to 
realism and the mutation of contemporary maimers.—The (Jurat ion 
d'argent, 1857 ;—the F%ls nature ?, 1858, which is a portrait of Dumas 
himself;—the Pere yrodigae, 1859, which is the portrait of his father; 
—VAmi des femmes, 1864; —and VAffaire (Jlemenceau, 1866, —are all 
of them works m which the realistic characteristics dominate;—as 
regards the nature of the plots,—the choice of the personages;—and 
tire familiarity of the style.—There appears a further difference 
between Dumas’ “ realism ’* and that of Flaubert or Leconte de Lisle ; 
—narltely, Ins almost absolute indifference to form;—and lus belief 
that an author writes sufficiently w r ell if he succeeds in obtaining a 
hearing.—Another difference is his tendency to discusR '‘problems ” 
and to moralise. 

B. The Dramatist. —It is under the influence of tins tendency ;— 
a tendency encouraged by the direct personal influence of George 
Sand;—by the less direct but not less unquestionable influence of 
Michelet;—and by the desire to rival the in some sort political suc¬ 
cesses of Augier [Cf. Les effroutes and the Fils de Giboyrr], —that 
Dumas invents a new type of drama,—of which the hires dr madams 
Aubray, 1867,—are the first example.—For while Augier continue to 
undergo the influence of Scribe;—and moreover would be at a lq^s to 
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and dilettantism. On the contrary, the' conquests 
achieved by a social literature cannot be taken over by 
dilettantism or naturalism, since the former is synonymous 
with individualism, and the latter consists in the absolute 
submission of the writer to his subject; or more exactly, 
in his acceptation of his subject. In his eyes phenomena 
are what they ought to be, and when he has attained to 
a comprehension of them, he esteems them not merely 
legitimate, but “ natural,” and in consequence necessary. 
In the second place, a “ social ” literature has the advan¬ 
tage—in the land of George Sand and Lamennais, of 
Yoltaire and Montesquieu, of Bossuet and Racine, of 


throw it off;—DumaB frees himself from it;—and each of hiB plays 
becomes a “ thesis,”—of which the personages are merely the spokes¬ 
men ;—and the plot the demonstration.—In general the object of the 
thesis is to demonstrate the iniquity of theCode [Cf. F. Moreau, Le code 
civil ct le Theatre contemporain] ;—the causes pleaded more especi¬ 
ally being the right to prove affiliation, the right of divorce, and the 
identical responsibility of the man and the woman in cases of seduction 
or adultery.—The Prefaces to the complete edition of the Plays [that 
of 1866-1870] ;—and that it must not be overlooked that they are 
posterior by ten years to the plays they precede,—and that they 
correspond to the new conception of his art adopted by the author of 
the Idee a de madame Aubray. 

It was in conformity with these new principles,—strengthened in 
him by the spectacle of the events of 1870-1871 [Cf. Lettres de 
Junius , 1870-1871],—that Alexandre Dumas wrote La Vi$te de 
noces, 1871 ;—la Princesse Georges , 1871 ;—la Femme de Claude , 
1878;—three plays in at least two of which it does not appear that 
the “ thesis” is detrimental to the dramatic value of the work; 
—but, on the contrary, the obligation of “ demonstrating ” has rid the 
drama of several embarrassing conventions.—They reintroduced into 
the drama a simplicity of action Scribe had banished from it;—since 
he trusted solely for success to the unexpectedness of his combinations. 
—They further’introduced a passionate element,—that would be 
sought for in vain in Augier’s comedies or dramas,—in which it is 
nevgr clear why the personages act in this way or that rather than in 
«om$ other way.—And finally, they restored to the drama, —the 
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Montaigne and even of Rabelais,—of being in conformity 
}pith the traditions four or five centuries old of the French 
genius. Omnia quae loquitur populus iste conjuratio est! 
Whatever does not express in the language of the 
generality truths that interest or concern the generality, 
as well as whatever is not clear, is not French; 
and it will be remarked that it is for this reason that 
the majority of our Romanticists, and still more of 
our Dilettantes are ignored by foreigners. England or 
Germany have better writers of this class among their 
native authors! Oh the other hand, the socialisation of 
literature, if I may venture on this expressive barbarism, 

literary, psychological and moral importance,—it had been almost 
wholly lacking in for a century past;—for what is the significance of 
the Aventumtre, or the Vcrre d'eau, or of the Tour de Nesle, or even 
of Marion Delorme ? 

C. The Moralist. —Of the transformation of the “ realist ” into 
the “moralist,”—of the Dumas of Diane de Lys or of the Dame aux 
Camelias ,—into the Dumas of VJ&trangire, 1876 ;—of la Princesse 
de Bagdad^ 1881;—of Denise , 1886 ;—and of Francillon , 1887.— 
That it must be confessed that it is a pity that Dumas, the moralist, 
in sometimes wanting in good sense ;—more gften still in an adequate 
knowledge of the questions he deals with;—and always in moderation. 
—The deficiencies of Dumas’ early education are only too perceptible; 
—even in his manner of stating the problems he treats [Of. les Femmes 
qui tijgnt and les Femmes qui votent ] 1880,—or again la Question 
du divorce , 1880.—After adapting them to the requirements of the 
stage, he solves too off-handedly difficulties;—of which he is blind 
to the complexity.—He nevertheless did considerable good—if only in 
passing frankly and resolutely from “naturalism” to “Idealism ”; 
without effort and solely in consequence of the progress of his reflec¬ 
tions.—He was one of the first among his contemporaries,—following 
an attitude he adopted in writing the I dees de Madame Aubray and 
maintained down to Francillon ,—to reunite art and life,-—which it 
had been attempted to separate.—Doubtless it is to be regretted that 
of all his plays,—those which are sure to survive the longest are his 
“ realistic " dramas,—but this accidental contingency is no objection 
against his talent as a dramatist;—or against “ pieces with a frar- 
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has allowed us in the pa^t, not only, as has been %eeh, 
to resist foreign influence, and to assimilate merely 
such foreign elements as could be made to serve tile 
turn of our genius, but to exercise in the world the 
intellectual supremacy we have wielded more ,,pften 
than any other people. Finally, if it be essentially 
characteristic of a “ social ” literature that it tends, as 
has been said, towards “the perfecting of civil life,” or, 
as we should say to-day, towards the progress of civilisa¬ 
tion, what more could we add ? For four hundred years 
our literature and even our language have enabled us to 
promote both the greatness of France and the common 


pose ” ;—or against ,thc generousness of his effort,—and still less 
against the idea—more generally accepted than ever at present— 
that art has “ a social function.” 

3. The Works.—O mitting his early novels, which are now almost 
unreadable, his works comprise : 

, (1) The Dame aux camelias (novel), 1848 ; —and the Affaire Clemen- 
eeau, 1886; 

(2) His Plays, the last edition of which in 7 volumes, Paris, 1890- 
1893, Galmann L6vy includes: la Dam# aux camHias , 1852; Diane 
de Lys, 1853; le Bijou ds la reine , 185.5 (in verse);—the Demi-Monde, 
im; la Question d'argent, 1857; le Fils naforcl, 1858: XJn Ptrc 
prod/igue, 1859* \—*V Ami des femmes , 1864; les Idees de Madame 
Aubranj , 1867;— Unc visite de noccs, 1871; la Princesse Georges, 
1871; la Femme de Claude , 1873; —Monsieur Alphonse, 
V&trangbrc, 1876;— la- Princesse de Bagdad, 1881; Denise, 1885; 
Francillon, 1887. To the above are to be added two volumes entitled : 
le Theatre des a-utres, in which he is responsible to at least as great an 
extent as Augier for les Lionnes pauvres or as Barriere for les Faux 
bonskommes. The other pieoes are le Supplice d'une femme [in 
collaboration with Emile de Girardin], 1865; HSloise Paranquet 
[in collaboration with Armand Durantin], 1866; — le Filleul de 
Pompignac, 1869; la Comtesse Romani [in collaboration with M. 
Fould], 1877;—and les Danicheff [in collaboration with M. Pierre 
CocvinJ, 1879. 

fia Rlso “ recast ” some of George Sand’s pieces, the best known 
being the Marquis de Villemer, 1864. 
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good* of humanity. Who would not sacrifice to this 
Onerous ideal something of his “individualism” and 
tlf* strange vanity of being alone in admiring and under¬ 
standing himself? 

(3) In addition to his novels and plays Dumas is the authorof 
three volumes entitled Entr'actes, 1878-1879, and one volume entitled 
Nouveaux Entr'actes , 1890, in which the majority of his brochures 
and fugitive writings have been reprinted under his own supeni- 
sion;—of la Question <lu divorce , 1880;—and of Vne lettrc a M. 
Rivet, deputt, sur la recherche dc la paternitc , 1883. 
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